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chito-ame, 483, 484 

cho, 594, 595 

choba, 422 

chobo, 416, 423, 449 

chochin, 464, 520, 521 

chodai, 516 

chodaigamae, 347 

Chogosonshiji Temple, 295 

Chohoji Temple, 295 

Choju Giga, 317 

Choju Jimbutsu Giga, 317 

choka, 23, 266, 273 

Chokaizan, 603 

chektishi, 383 

chokin, 366, 367 

chokin technique, 364 
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choku, 260 

chona-tate, 574 

chonin, 280 

chonmage, 183, 421 

chopsticks, 505 

choshilsu technique, 364 

Choshu, 49, 53, 54, 55, 59, 67, 97, 98, 103 

Choshu clan, 50, 51, 52, 63 

choshu-den, 21 

cho-tsuzuri-iwai, 573 

Chou En-lai, 111 

Choya Shimbun, 160 

Choyo-no-sekku, 548 

Christian, 492, 543 

Christian Era, 537 

Christianity, 8, 34, 39, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 
190, 192, 194, 195, 226, 239, 324,454, 514, 544, 
549 

Christianity, decree prohibiting, 192 
Christian martyrs, 34 
Christian socialists, 183 
Christmas, 543, 544 
chrysanthemum, 464, 589 
Chrysanthemum Doll Shows, 609 
Chrysanthemum Festival, 543, 548 
chrysanthemum party, 533 
Chuang-tsu, 181, 186 
Chubu Nippon Shimbun, 172 
Chudoji Temple, 573 
Chugai Shimbun, 169 
chugen (present), 530, 544, 547, 548 
Chugoku mountains, 129, 131 
Chuguji, 17 
Chuguji Nunnery, 293 
Chuguji Temple, 326 
Chukyo industrial zone, 133 
Chumon, 340 
Chumon-guchi, 383 
chadchi, 192 


chu-nori, 423 

Chuo Aaron, 99, 167, 262 
Chuo Koron-sha, 162 
chuo-taku, 518 
Chushingura, 410, 413 
chushu no meigetsu, 550 
chuyo-nosekku, 543 
Chuzcnjiko, 603 
chuzo-bachi, 518 
chuzo technique, 364 
Cinemas, 176 
cinnabar glaze, 364 
Circulation, 171 

circum-North Pacihe fishery culture, 138 

Circum-Pacific Orogenic Zone, 129 

cities. 132, 133 

city plan system, 511 

civil law, 221 

civil law code of 1896, 221 

Civil Service Appointment Act of 1893, 67 

clan, 526, 549 

clan relationship, 526 

clay, 333, 507 

cleaning implements, 519 

clepsyra, 541 

clock, 538, 542 

clock, pillow, 542 

clock, rule, 542 

clocks, 539 

clocks, history of, 541 

cloisonne, 361 

cloisonne work, 361, 365, 368 
clothes, 364 

clothes for cold weather, 499 
clothes for mourning, 494 
clothes for rain, 499 
clothing, 470, 492, 585 
cloths for festivals, 494 
club buildings, 533 
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coal, 523 
coal-gas, 523 
coastal fishing rites, 572 
coasts, 603 
coffin, 490 

coins of the Ming dynasty, 459 
cold type, 161 
Gold War, 120, 123 
Cold War era, 125 
colleges, 185, 207 
colleges, junior, 208 
colleges of liberal arts, 208 
colleges, specialized, 208 
Colonization Office, 66 
color gravure, 161 
colour, 585 

colour printing, methods of, 322 
comb, 551 
Comedy, 429 

coming of age celebration, 486 
Committee for Intellectual Cooperation, League 
of Nations, 187 
community dance, 547 
Commodore Matthew Galbraith Perry, 43 
common beliefs, 553 
Commoner Premier, 98 
communal supplications, 557 
Communications Museum, Tokyo, 608 
Communist Party, 111, 120, 121, 122 
Communist Party Affiliated Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (Sanbetsu), 122 
Communist regime, 124 
community, 512, 525 
composer, 454 

compulsory education, 186, 206 
compulsory elementary school, 186 
conductors, 454 
Confucian, 543 
Confucian doctrines, 219 


Confucianism, 17, 181, 182, 184, 185, 186, 195, 
526, 527 

Conscription Law, 58, 59 
constitution, 65, 66, 68, 69, 119, 120 
constitutional development, 66 
Constitutional Imperial Rule Party, 68, 69 
Constitutional Party, 84, 85 
Constitutional Problem Investigation Committee, 
119 

Constitutional Progressive Party, 67, 68 

Constitution Day, 548 

Constitution Defence Movement, 167 

constitution, Prussian, 67 

construction materials, 346 

construction technique, 510 

contemporary newspapers, 170 

contemporary painting, 305 

contemporary works, 289 

continental music, introduction of, 447 

continental music, period of assimilation of, 447 

Conversation Table of Weights and Measures, 613 

Convertible Bank Note Ordinance, 461 

cooperative, 524 

copper alloys, 373 

copperplate prints, 324 

Cordell Hull, 115 

corona station, 242 

corporate income tax, 84 

correspondence courses, 207, 208 

corridor tombs, 215 

cosmetics, 497, 498 

costumes, 391, 411, 424 

cotton, 493, 494 

cotton spinning industry, 80 

Council for Science and Technnology, 251 

Council for Social Education, 210 

Council for Teacher Training, 210 

Council of State, 67 

courses of study, 189 
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Court Dance and Music, 446 
court ranks, 67 

Craft Arts Division of the Nitten, 366 

creative handicraft arts, 362 

cremation, 215, 491 

crickets, 589 

crucian, 591 

Cubist, 309 

culinary, 585 

Cultural Proi>crlics Protection Law, 351 
cultural amusements, 587 
Cultural Dualism, 600 

Cultural Exchange with Foreign Nations, 445 

cultural history, 213 

Cultural Properties Committee, 363 

Cultural Properties Protection Law, 363 

Cultural Properties Protection Committee, 364 

cultural property, 608 

Cultural Properly Protection Law, 605, 608 

Culture Medal, 444 

currency, 459 

Currency Law of 1897, 461 

curriculum, 206 

curtains, 518 

cushions, 519 

customs, 469, 564, 601 

cypress, 346 

D 

Dadaism, 288 
da-gyoy 559 
dahraniy 157 
Daianji, 341 
Daibutsu, 190 
daido^gei, 440 
Daiei, 175 

Daigaku Juken Ko~3 Course, 168 
Daigo Hoonin, 294 


dnigokuden, 21 
daiplen, 149 
Daijoji Temple, 300 
Daikagura, 442 
datkokU’Zukin, 497 
datkon, 569 
Daily Yomturi, 172 

daimvo^ 8, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40. 45. 49, 50, 51. 54. 55, 
193, 512 

Daimyo 408 

daimyo's clock, 542 

dainagotiy 20 

Dainembutsudera, 392 

Dainenji 'Fcmplc, 392 

Daimchi Ihjutsuin, 307 

Dainichi Nyorai, 328 

Dainilum Chimeijiten, 163 

Dainihon Kokugojiien, 163 

Dainihon Komonjo, 162 

Dainihon Rengo Scinen-dan, 486 

Dainihon Shiryo, 162 

Dai-Niki-kaiy 337 

Dai Nippon Kokugojiten, 149 

dairiy 21 

daimamay 609 

dairi style, 347 

dais, 335 

Daisen, 602, 603, 606 
Daisenin, 297 
Daisetsuzan, 602, 604 
Daisetsuzan mountains, 603 
Daisetsuzan National Parks, 604 
Daishiko festival, 569 
Daiiokuji, 355 

dajo-daijitiy 20 

dajokan, 20 
Dajokan-Nisshi, 169 
dako, 516 
dakohane, 516 
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dakuon (voiced sound), I4B 
dakyu^ 590 

Dakyu (ball-hiltinR), 592 
dama^ 515 

dama or earth-floor passafijeway, 514 

Dam Ching, 293 

dammari, 423, 427 

dance (bu), 381, 415 

dance in ancient Japan, 381 

Dance of the Ryukyus, 395 

dance style, 385 

dancing, 595, 596 

dango^ 491, 503 

danjndai, 20 

Danjuro, 174 

Danjuro school, 387 

dannn, 282, 284 

Danrin school of haikai, 283 

Dare no 'ram(‘ni Aisuruka, 166 

death, 490, 530 

death, festival after, 492 

death-rate, 483 

debayashiy 425 

de~dogu, 419 

deep-sea fishing, 134 

df-gatarty 412, 425 

Deguchi Nobuyosi, 225 

Deguchi Yonekichi, 235 

democracy. 188, 220 

Democratic and Socialist parties, 121 

democratic movement, 221 

democratization of education, 187, 188 

Dempo-in, 356 

den-den, 420 

denden-mono, 420 

dengaku, 381, 383, 447, 449, 566 

denktgatna, 378 

density of population, 132 

dentistry, 249 


Dentsu, 170 

departments of psychological science, 228 
Department of Ancient Court Music, 455 
Department of I’ourism, 600 
Description of Japanese music, 448 
design, 346, 510 

Detective Story Writers Club Prize, 166 
Deva images, 334 

Development of Japanese culture, 143 

development of the motion picture industry, 174 

Dewa Haguro-san, 603 

dezome\hiki, 545 

dezukat, 412 

dice, 594 

Dictionar*’ of Sociolog>’, 218 
Diet, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 88, 97, 
98, 100, 102, 119, 120, 500 
Diet members, 120 
diets, characteristic, 504 
diet, throughout history, 505 
dinner party, 531 
distribution, 25 
divining, 554 
divorce, 489, 525, 551 
doburo, 367 
dochu ( JVavel), 594 
doctrines of Inyo, 474 
Dodan Kurabu, 168 
Dogen, 191 
Dogo, 605 
dogs, 591 
dohubori, 365 
dojoji-monoy 390 
doko, 523 

Dokuritsu Bijutsu Kyokai, 305, 309 
dolls, 361, 364, 366 

Dolls’ Festival, 469, 502, 544, 546, 609 
domburi, 501 
Domei Tsushin, 172 
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Domet Tsu-shinsha, 170 
Domon Ken, 319 
Domoios, 313 
don, 539 
dondoyaki, 545 
donen-ko, 525 

Dong-son bronze culture, 139 
donsu, 'Ml 

Doshisha University, 193 
doso-jin, 553 
doiakuj 374 
dotera, 494 

Double-Programme System, 445 
Douglas Mac Arthur, 116 
Doyo Gekijo, 432 
dozoku, 235 

drama, 259, 260, 279, 284, 290, 381 
drama as part of school curriculum, 4!19 
drama contest, 438 
drama for children, 435 
drapery, 515 

dried-lacquer sculpture, 327, 333 

drive out foreigners movement, 49, 50, 51 

drive out foreigners policy, 48 

Dutch, 39, 42 

Dutch book, 303 

Dutch East India Company, 42 

Dutch Learning, 42 

Dutch Science, 240 

dwarf trees, potting, 587 

dwellings, 512 

dwellings, city, 512, 513 

dyeing, 360, 361, 365, 366, 367, 371 

dyes, plant, 494 

£ 

Early Showa Period, 163 
earthen vessel, 143 


earthenvvaie. 5 

eartliem iuinace. !J67 

Karlh{|nake Hill, 104 

earthquake ]iioof. 349 

earih(juake-j>toof an liilec tuie, 348 

earthquakes, 246, 507 

e-awn^tc, 25 

Ehina Dann), 226 

Ebisu. 572, 574 

ebosht, 475, 48t), 4!17 

cboshi-nvai, 486 

h/iigo-clujmn, 373 

(•(hiffO’-joJu. 3t>5 

luhizen hodiof^nrm, 3t)5 

etonomic ami political development, 80, 81, 83 
efonainic develojnnenl, 33 
economus, 222 

raononm Stabilization Board, 121 

Economist, 168 

Ldo, 9 

Edo-e, 159 

Edo kabuki, 423 

Edokomon, 365 

Edo Period, 5, 8, 9, 10, 35, 37, 39. 44, 72, 353 

Edo school, 361 

Edo d'oro Mnsho, 583, 584 

education, 185, 188 

educational administration and finance, 210 

educational researt h, 226 

education for women, 188 

rfu, 20 

eggs, 503 

Eiga Nenkan, 1970, 176 

Eighth International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciem es in Japan, 235 
Eihoji 'I'cmple, 342 
Ei Kyu, 310 
eiroku, 460 
Eisai, 191 
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Eiusu, 573 
Eizanji, 341 
Ejima Kiscki, 280 
ekibyo-okuri, 554 

ekigttku (Doctrine of Changes), 554 
electricity, 521, 523 

Elementary and Secondary Education Bureau, 210 
Elementary School Order, 189 
ema (votive pictures), 559, 560 
mburi, 394 

Enunanin Temple, 299 
Emman Temple, 300 
emperor, 54, 55, 56, 119 
Emperor Gemmyo, 264 
Emperor Gomizunoo, 157 
Emperor Goyozei, 157 
Emperor Jimmu, 141, 264, 537 
Emperor Meiji, 10, 53, 80, 89 
Emperor Nintoku, tomb of, 347 
Emperor Saga, 375 

emperor’s birthday {Tmchosetm), 56, 548 

Emperor Shomu, 375 

emperor's rule, 53 

Emperor Suiko, 264, 547 

emperor system, 8, 119, 219 

Emperor Temmu, 263 

emperor worship, 221 

emperor worship, cult of, 10 

Empress Komyo, 375 

ma, 482 

ma-zuka, 482 

enbu, 383 

Encyclopedia of Geographical Names of Japan, 
216 

endai, 518 

Endo Toshisada, 163 
Engakushonin, 393 
tngawa, 490, 510, 514 
v^iri, 426 


Engi-shiki, 265 
engraving, 361 
enji, 316 

Enji Fumiko, 290 
Enjoji, 30 

Enjoji Temple, 239, 294 
Enkakuji Temple, 32, 342 
ewtiri, 421 
mkiri-dera, 489 
Enkoji Temple, 157 
enkyoku, 278 

en-nen, 381, 383, 392, 447 
Enrakuji Temple, 190 
Enryakuji, 341 

entrance examinations, 206, 208 

Enya Hangan, 414 

enza, 519 

epics, 257, 258 

equinoctial, 539 

equinoctial hour, 540 

ergology, 234 

ersatz, 363 

essays, 271 

Establishment of Japan (Kigensetsu), 56 
ethnogcnesis, 138 

Ethnological Research Institute, 234 

ethnology, 142, 234 

etiquette, 527, 533 

Europe, contact with, 34 

evil human passions, 548 

examination system, 207 

exhibition halls, 314 

exorcism, 449 

export, 62 

export volume, 81 

Extraordinay Diplomacy Investigation Committe, 
101 

Ezo, 12, 15, 18 
ezoniskiki, 372 
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Ezo tribes, 21, 24 

F 

Factory Law, 102 
faith, 549 
falconry, 577, 591 
family altars, 515 
family crests, 463 
family names, 473, 474 
family names, history of, 474 
family research, 219 
fans, 499 

Far Eastern Commission (FEC), 117, 119 

farm dwellings, 514 

farmers, 134, 538, 583 

farmers riots, 5, 3, 6 

farmhouse, 512, 511, 513, 515, 529 

farming, 12, 13, 587 

farming class, 564 

farming villages, 133 

Fauvist, 309 

Feast of Lanterns, 5, 3, 6, 

ferro-glazed wares, 364 

fertility, 553 

festivals, 525, 544, 586 

fdte days, 524 

fetishes, 552 

feudal rule, 512 

feudal society, 7 

feudal system, 119 

field cultivation, rites of, 568 

Feld Sculpture Museum, 338 

Fifty-thru Stations of Tokaido, 322 

film education, 177 

film libraries, 177 

Finance Office, 165 

Financial Aid for Research, 252 

fine arts, 223, 229 


fire-arms, 239 
fire clocks, 541 
firefly catching, 444 
firemen, 545 
fireworks, 547, 587 
fireworks, summer, 544 

First International Conference on Moral Educa¬ 
tion, 187 

first national censas, 81 
fish, 503, 673 

Fisheries Research Laboratories, 246 
fishing, 570, 590, 592 
fishing, rites related to, 572 
fishing villages, 134 
fishoil, 519 

Five ,\rticles Oath, 55 
five elements, 196 
Five Lakes, 603 

Five-Point Imperial Convenant, 186 
Five Powers, 94, 96 
fixtures, 507 
flour, 502 

flower arrangement, 584, 586, 587 
Flower Festival, 609 
flower growers, 585 
Flower-viewing, 544, 583 
flute, 447 

folding paper screens, 464 

folk beliefs, 585 

folk dance, 390, 391, 596 

folk faith, 194, 549, 550 

folklore, 235, 236, 257 

folklore plays, 290 

Folklore Research Institute, 236 

folk songs, 272 

folk superstitions, 549, 550 

folk therapy, 552, 554 

Fontanesi, 308 

food, 470, 500 
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footwear, 498, 531 
forcignen, relations with, 527 
foreign language papers, 172 
foreign literature, 231 
foreign relations, 38, 70, 71, 73, 75 
foreign sports, 578 
foreign trade, 9 
foretelling the future, 553 
Formal wear, 494 
former samurai, 64 
fortress towns, 512 
fortune-telling, 534, 545 
fossils, 250 

Four Year Plan for Japan’s Reconstruction, 121 
fowl, 503 

France, 47, 72, 77, 91, 94 

Franciscan Order, 192 

free verse, 586 

fruits, 504 

FU, 141 

fubako, 517 

fubito, 16 

/ude, 483 

Fudoki, 22, 216, 264, 447 
fudoki of Bungo, 22 
Judoki of Harima, 22 
fudoki of Hitachi, 22 
fudoki of Hizen, 22 
fm, 447, 589 
fuel, 523 
fuga, 584 

Fiyi-Hakone, 602, 606 
Fujikawa school, 387 
Fujikawa Yuzo, 332 
Ftgi-ko, 533 
Fuji Kosuke, 332 
Fiyima school, 386 
fujimatsu, 448 
figirruitsushi, 453 


Fujin Gako, 168 

Fujin Koran, 168 

Fujin no Tomo, 168 

Fujioka Yoshio, 252 

Fuji Photo Film Company, 176 

Fujita Bunzo, 331 

Fujitani Nariakira, 229 

Fujita Tsuguji, 305 

Fujiwara, 19, 24 

Fujiwara Clan, 26, 267 

Fujiwara era, 28 

Fujiwara family, 25, 29, 268, 296 

Fujiwara Fuhito, 20 

Fujiwara Fuyutsugu, 25 

Fujiwara Michinaga, 25 

Fujiwara Nobuzane, 296 

Fujiwara-no-Kinto, 272, 273 

Fujiwara-no-Kiyusukc, 272 

Fujiwara-no-Michitoshi, 273 

Fujiwara-no-Nagako, 271 

Fujiwara-no-Shunzei, 272, 274, 275 

Fujiwara-no Sumitomo, 26 

Fujiwara-no-Tadahira, 265 

Fujiwara-no Teika, 260, 272, 273, 276, 277, 278 

Fujiwara-no Yorimichi, 27 

Fujiwara Opera Company, 454 

Fujiwara Period, 328 

Fujiwara Seika, 186 

Fujiwara Shunzei, 267 

Fujiwara Teikan, 214 

Fujiwara Yorimichi, 358 

fuka-amigasa, 497 

Fukane Sukehito, 239, 241 

Fukiage-no-hama, 604 

fukinuki yatai, 295, 316 

fukiwa, 424 

fukiya (blowgun), 593 

fidsko, 184 

Fukuda Gyokai, 184 
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Fukui Perfecture, 604 
Fuku Kenjaku Kannon, 327 
fukumaru-matsuri, 571 
fukuwa-jutsu, 441 
Fukuzawa Ichiro, 309 

Fukuzawa Yukichi, 5, 3, 6, 66, 162, 169, 183, 188, 
224 

fumie, 193 
Fumonin, 295 

Funadama-gami (boat-spirit), 572 

funadama-matsuri, 573 

Funadama-sama, 573, 574 

Funa-oroshi, 574 

fundoshi, 483, 484, 493 

funeral day, 558 

funeral rites, 490 

funerals, 531 

furisode, 493, 494 

furniture, 508, 515 

furniture, modern age, 518 

furniture, types of no longer in use, 516 

furniture, types of still in use, 517 

furniture. Western, 516 

furoshiki, 499, 531, 601 

Fury images, 334, 335 

furyu, 383, 399, 584 

furyu-odori, 415 

Fusain Kai, 304, 305 

Fushimi-ningyo, 375 

Fushundo, 158 

Fusokyo, 189 

fusuma, 344, 345, 346, 368, 507, 508, 511, 514, 517 

futon, 513, 518, 522 

Fuzanbo, 162, 163 

fuzoku-mono, 390 

fuzoku-uta, 272, 274 


G 

gagaku, 274, 382, 392, 447, 448, 449, 450, 454 

gagaku-ryo (Court Music Bureau), 382,447 

gago, 475 

gaichu-okuri, 557 

Gaiko-ka, 304 

gaki-dama, 563 

Gakushin-in Award, 166 

Gakufu, 168 

games, 586, 590 

Ganjin, 22, 327 

ganpishi, 365 

ganryo, 313 

Garakuta-ha, 339 

garden, 354, 356, 510, 608 

garden pavilions, 342 

gas mantles, 521 

Gassan, 603 

gagen, 547 

geido, 230 

Geijutsu-in, 365 

Geijutsu-in Award, 165 

egiko, 532 

geisha, 532 

geisha dance, 387 

Gekidan Mingei, 446 

Gekiga, 318 

gampuku, 31, 484, 486, 548 
Gendai, 167 

Gendai Kogei Bijutsu, 366 
Gendai Kogei Bijutsu-ka Kyokai (Contemporary 
Handicraft Artists Association), 365 
General Catalogue of Japanese Publications, 164 
General Council for Education, 206 
General Council of Japanese Labor Unions 
(Sohyo), 122 

General Douglas MacArthur, 117, 119, 121 
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General Federation for All-Japan Labor Unions 
(Domei), 122 

General Headquarters (GHQ,), 117 
General Staff Office, 101 
Genji, 30 

Genji Clan, 7, 296, 512 
Genji family, 29 

Genji Monogatari 27, 231, 258, 268, 269, 270, 271 

Gmji names, 476 

Genjitsu-kai, 314 

genjutsu, 441 

Genka Calendar, 534 

Gtnkireki, 240 

Genkoji, 341 

genpuku, 475, 526 

genro, 88, 89, 98, 100, 103 

Genroku kabuki, 415 

Genroku Period, 9 

genro Saionji, 107 

Gentlemen’s Agreement, 90 

geruai-mono, 405 

genzan, 524 

geochronology, 251 

Geographical Journal, 216 

geographical names, principal, 480 

Geographic Survey Institute, 245 

geography, 216 

Geological Research Institute, 250 
geology, 250 
geophysics, 246 
German territories, 93 
Germany, 10, 115, 116 
Gero, 605 

geta, 494, 498, 499, 513, 531 
getsu, 557 
geza music, 417 
gezaongaku, 425 

Geza-ongaku stage music, 425 
ghosts, 560, 561, 564 


GHQ., 119 

GHQ, Civil Information and Education Section, 
177 

gidayu, 413, 414, 420, 423, 447, 449, 455 

gidayu ballads, 416 

gidayu-bushi, 409, 452 

gidayu tokiwazu, 425 

gift, number of items in, 531 

gifts, 530, 531 

gifts return, 531 

gigaku, 383, 392, 398, 447, 566 

Gihoken Paulo, 158 

Gin, 552 

Ginkaku, 342 

Ginkakuji, 355 

ginran, 372 

gin (duty), 524 

girls’ groups, 525 

Gisei, 556 

giuho, 592 

given names, 474 

glassware, 361, 365, 367, 368 

go, 590, 591 

goblins, 556, 561 

goblins of the household, 562 

goblins of the sea, 562 

Go Bureau, 595 

gobutsu-zen, 530 

go (checkers) and Shogi (Japanese chess), 

595 

godo-in, 552 
Godo-sai, 552 
gofu (amulets), 559 
gofukuya, 492 
gofun, 316 
Gogyo, 474 
Gogyosetsu, 196 
Gojo school, 387 
gokai, 592 
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gokan, 279, 281 

Gokokuji Temple, 294, 295 

gold, 333 

gold alloys, 373 

gold coins, 460 

gold currency units, 460 

Golden Hall of Horyuji Temple, 325 

goldOsh, 589 

gold standard, 460 

Gomoku-narabe, 595 

gandenzukuri, 343 

gong casting technique, 364 

good catch, 572 

good omens, 489 

go professional player, 595 

Gora, 605 

gorei-zen, 530 

gorinto, 375 

Goro, 429, 430 

Goro-Geki, 430 

Gosho Heinosuke, 175 

gosho-ningyo, 375 

Goto family, 360 

Gotoh Art Museum, Tokyo, 608 

Goto Kojo, 359 

gotoku, 523 

Goto Tokujo, 359 

Goltani, 501 

Government Order of Education, 186 
government periodicals, 168 
government publications, 164 
goztm, 275, 540 
gozoku, 16 

graduate schools, 208 

grammar, 150 

Grand Shrine at Ise, 10 

Grand Shrine of Izumo, 388, 391 

graphic design, 377 

gravure printing, 160 


Great Buddha of Kamakura, 330 

Great Buddha of Nara, 326, 357 

Great Earthquake, 4.56, 516 

Great Earthquake of 1923, 104 

Great Earthquake of Tokyo, 513 

Greater Asia Ministry, 116 

Great Kanto Earthquake of 1923, 101, 174 

Great Wall of China, 78 

green, 532 

Greenwich Mean Time, 541 

grey mullet, 573 

gross national product, 125 

Guadalcanal Island, 116 

guest room, 529 

guests. 527 

Guide Service, 609 

Guizot, 213 

garni, 491 

gun (county), 20 

gunji (county head), 20 

gunjo, 316 

gunnaiort, 3TZ 

gunnaishima, 372 

gun powder, 590 

guns, 591 

gu-sai, 528 

gu-soku, 528 

Gutai group, 311 

Gymnastics Day, 549 

gyo (ascetic practices), 558, 559 

gyobu, 20 

Gyokuyo Wakashu, 277 
Gyoshin, 336 
gytyto, 374 

H 

ha, 259 
HabuUu, 493 
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Hachijojima, 373 
hachijuhttchiya, 538, 546 
httchiman, 552 
hachimanzukuri, 343 
hachimonji-ya-bon, 279, 280 
Hachirogata, 603 
hadagi, 493, 494 
Haga Yaichi, 231 
Hagi, 364 
hagoita, 595 
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harness, 374 
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heating, 521 
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harvest god, 551 

hebt-zem, 422 

harvest-time rites, 567 
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hemp, 519 
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henge, 389 
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Hatsuya-no-iwai, 570 
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Hatto, 344 
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higher education, 188, 207 
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high land-rents, 565 
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Higo zogan, 364 

hiki-dogu, 416 

hikime kagibana, 295 

hiki-mono, 369 

hiking, 586 

hikimiki, 424 

Hiko-san, 603 

hi-machi, 550 

hi-macht-ko, 533 

kimono, 505 

kina dolls, 546, 609 

Hinako Jitsuzo, 332 

Hina-matsuri, 194, 483, 484, 486, 546, 609 

Hi-no-kami (god of fire), 552, 567 
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kiragana, 149, 151, 152, 154, 158, 266, 475 
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Hirokata Yoshiro, 235 
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history, 213, 214, 447 

History of Japan, 5 
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hitaku, 369 
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kito-baskira (human sacrifice), 556 

kito-dama, 563 

Hitonomichi Kyodan, 196 

hitori, 516 

kitoski, 516 
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ko, 493 
kobai, 525 
Hodakadake, 603 
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Hogen no Ran, 7, 28, 29 
Hogen Revolt, 10 
Hojo, 30 
Hojo family, 34 
Hojo Takatoki, 383 
Hokaibo 1783, 426 
Hokaiji, 341 
Hokekyo, 191, 195 
hoki (broom), 519 
Hokkaido, 601 
Hokkaido Skimbun, 172 
Hokke, 32, 187, 190, 225 
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Hokoji, 341 
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Hokuetsu-Seppu, 216 
Hokurikudo, 21 
Hokusai, 585 
Hokuso, 301 
Hokuso-ga, 301 
hokyoindaranikyo, 375 
Hokyointo, 375 
Holland, 44, 47, 51 
holy sites, 555 
Home Office, 164 
Home-Visit System, 601 
hompa style, 328 
Honami Koetsu, 158, 300, 360 
Honchisuijaku, 328, 336 
Honcho Nijushi-ko, 414 
Honen, 191, 192 
honen-odori, 394 
hon-guma, 425 
honjt Buddha, 187 
honken, 594 
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hon-kyogen, 406 
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Honyaku Shuppan Konwa Kai, 165 
Hmzo-Gaku, 240, 241, 250 
Hoodo, 341 
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Horiguchi Sutemi, 349 
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hash, 530 
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Hosso, 190, 191 
Hotel-kan, 599 
hotoke, 552 
holoke-no-mai, 393 
Hototogisu school, 289 
hot springs, 605 
Hotsugawa, 603 
Hotsumisakiji Temple, 334 
house, 471, 506, 510 
house altar, 563 

house and garden, relationship between, 509 
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House of Peers (Upper House), 69, 83, 102 
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House of Representatives, regulations for election 
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Hoyuji, 23 
Hozanji Temple, 331 
Hirayama Ikuo, 312 
Hshieh Ho, 315 
Hsoan-ming Calendar, 534 
Hull Note, 115 
human rights, 183 
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hunting as a sport, 591 
hunting guns, 570 
hunting, rites related to, 569 
Hu-yuan, 547 
hyakumanlo, 157 
hyakunin, 278 
Hydrangea tea, 546 
Hydrographic Bureau, 217, 245 
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hyomon, 370 
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ichiban-ya, 570 
Ichida Offset Plant, 160 
ichi-donari, 525 
ichigen, 524 
ichyo-dai, 402 

Ichikawa Danjuro, 9, 399, 415, 425 

Ichikawa Ennosuke, 445 

uhimegasa, 497 

ichi-tio-ya, 570, 571 

Ichiyo, 338 

Ichiyo-kai, 314 

ichigaeshi, 496 
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ideographic characters, 257 

ideographic system, 152 
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Imolo, 384, 453 
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Igarashi Doho, 371 
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lizaka, 605 
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ikai, 594 
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Ikeda Gentaro, 371 

Ikeda Hayato, 121 
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Ike-no-Taiga, 301 

iki-kuchi, 559 

Ikkanbari, 367, 369 

ikke, 526 
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iko, 517 

Ikuta School, 449 
Imaihama, 605 
imayo, 273, 274, 
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Imbe-no-Hironari, 265 

IMF, 124 

imi-kotoba, 558 

immortal soul, 560 

imo, 530 

imogaya, 502 

imo meigetsu, 548 

Imperial Academy of Arts, 366 

Imperial Art Academy, 307 

Imperial Diet, 10 

Imperial Edict on National Education, 187, 194 

Imperial Family, 474, 533 

imperial guard, 58 

Imperial Household Band, 454 

imperialist Japan, 93 

Imperial Palace, Kyoto, 512 

imperial soldiers, 58 
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Inari, 552 
Inari Shrine, 546 
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India, 22, 80 
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industrialization, 62 
industrial revolution, 565 
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ine-no-hana, 566, 568 
Inferno Pilgrimage, 605 
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Ino Tadataka, 216, 240, 241 
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Inoue Takeshi, 187 
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international law, 221 
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iriko, 530 
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iris, 547 
im, 373 
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irori, 514, 515, 521, 522, 523, 529 
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Iwahashi Eien, 312 
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Iwakura Mission, 76 

Iwamoto Hiroyuki, 350 

Iwanami Shoten, 163, 164, 230 

Iwasa Katsumochi (alias Matabei), 300 

Iwasaki Taku, 313 
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jabisen, 397 
janken, 594 
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Japan Academy of Arts, 366 
Japan Actors Society, 444 
Japan Advertising Artists Club, 377 
Japan Alps, 129, 603, 604 
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Japan Archaeological Society, 214 
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Japan, demilitarization of, 118, 122 
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Japanese Academy, 225 
Japanese Academy of Science, 252 
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Japanese sculpture, golden age, 326 
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Japan Olympic Committee, 578 

Japan, open trade with, 44 
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Japan Provincial Art Association, 367 
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Japan Sculptors Federation, 337 
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Japan’s foreign policy, 125 
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Japan’s sovereignty, 76 
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Japan-U.S. relations, 90 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty, 124, 125 
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J. F. Dulles, 123 
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jkhin-sai, 551 
jidai-dammari, 423 
jidai-mono, 420, 421, 424 
Jigoemon ofjohana, 371 
Jigoku-no-oni, 561 
Jiji Shimbun, 169 
Jijitsushin, 172 
Jikan-ha, 339 
jikifu, 19 
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Jimaki, 370 
jingi, 524 
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Jinhei, 423 
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jinji-mai, 390, 392, 398 
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jinoko, 369, 371 
Jinshoji, 355 

Jippensha Ikku, 158, 279, 281, 282 

Ji-shu, 191 

jitsu-aku, 417 

Jitsugetsu-sha, 308 

Jitsugyo no Nihon, 168 

jiuta, 387, 404, 448, 449, 451 

Jiju Bijutsu, 337, 338 

Jiyu Bijutsu Kyokai, 309 

Jiyu Gekijo, 430, 431 

Jiyuto, 169 

jizai-kagi, 522 

jizobon, 484 

INTO, 609 

jo, 259 

Jobon Rendaiji Temple, 294 

Jochi, 194, 371 

Jocho, 329, 333, 335 

Jodaiyo, 376 

Jodo, 27, 190, 594 

Jodo cult, 28 

Jodoji, 342 

Jodo pure land, 191 

Jodo sect, 32 

Jodo Sect of Buddhism, 328 
Jodo Shinshu sect, 8 
Jodo-shu, 275 
jogm, 547 
Johana-makie, 371 
Johoji-wan, 371 
Joho Kyoku, 163 
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Jojitsu, 190 
Jokan Period, 327 
Jokei, 330 
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Jomon culuirc, 12, 143, 214 
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Jomon Period, 11, 12, 13, 1,39, 142, 14,3, 356 

Jomon pottery, 215 
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joya, 548 

Jozankci, 605 
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juban, 492 

judo, 577, 578 

Jugen-kai, 314 

juhiihoku-shichijo-keia, 372 
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jumon, 555 

juni-hitoe, 25, 493 

Juniten, 294 
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jimrei (pilgrimage), 560 
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Juro, 430 
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Jusshu-ko, 414 
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kabana, 140 
kabane, 16, 19 
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321, 387, 398, 399,415,416, 419, 420, 422, 428, 
429, 430, 432, 438, 444, 445, 447, 449, 452 
kabuki actors, 9 
kabuki dance, 384, 388 
kabuki dramaturgy, 421 
Kabuki, 18 grand plays of, 427, 428 
kabuki, introduction of abroad, 445 
Kabuki-Juhachiban, 423 
kabuki mie pose, 428 
kabuki-odori, 388 
kabuki plays, 425 
kabuki play, types of, 420 
kabuki rekishi-mono, 416 
kabuki stage, 418 
kabuki stage techniques, 418 
Kabuki-za, 418 
Kabuki-za Theatre, 400 
Kada-no-Azu amaro, 225, 283 
kaJe-mshi, 501, 502 
kado (flower arrangement), 230, 588 
Kadokawa Shoten, 164 
kadomatsu, 545 
kadozuke-gei, 440 
kaesu, 481 
kagai, 257 
kaga-raakie, 371 
kagami, 517 
kagami-biraki, 545 
kagamita, 374 

kagami mochi, 502, 545, 566 
Kagawa Kageki, 283 
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kagura, 272, 274, 381, 391, 400 
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Kaibara Ekiken, 240, 241 
kaidan, 427 

Kaidanin Temple, 333 
kaidan-mono, 420 
Kaifuso, 23 
Kaigai Shimbun, 169 
Kaiho School, 298 
Kaiho Yusho, 298 
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kaiki, 372 
kaimaki, 518, 519 
kairo, 522 

Kaiseijo Institute, 162 
Kaiseisho, 240 
kaiseki-ryori, 506 
kai-shaku-nin, 491 
kaishi, 376 
Kaishinto, 169 
kaisho, 462 
Kaizo, 167, 267 
Kaizo-sha, 163 
ka-juku, 185 
kakashi-age, 567 
kaka-za, 526 
kakaza tamamoto, 529 
kakebotoke, 375 
kakebuton, 519 
kakemono (scrolls), 376, 509 
Kake-odori, 391 
Kaketani Soichi, 223 
kakibe, 16 

Kakiemon iroe porcelains, 364 
Kakinomoto-no-Hitomaro, 23, 257, 258, 266 
kakizome, 545 
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kakushi, 463 
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kala, 140 

kalk-alkali rock, 246 
kama, 483 
kamaboko, 503 

Kamado-gami (god of the hearth), 552 

Kamakura, 8, 29, 30 

Kamakura-bori, 358, 370 

Kamakura Period, 7, 9, 30, 31, 32, 33, 352 

Kamakura School, 329 
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religious newspapers, 172 
religious problems, 184 
religious rite, 532 
Rmmei, 170 

renga, 260, 266, 275, 278, 279, 282, 283, 
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renge azalea, 604 
Rengo Sekigun, 185 
renji, 346 
Renju, 595 
renku, 587 

research and development, 251 
research institutions, 227, 252 
residential architecture, 347 
Restoration, 70 
revue, 430 
ri, 535 

rice, 12, 13, 134,215, 470,471, 500, 501,502, 505, 
513, 568 

rice cultivation, 140, 564, 566 
rice cultivation rites, 566 


rice cultivation rituals, 565 
rice culture, 139 
rice, foods made of, 502 
rice paper, 630 
Rice Riots in 1918, 98, 167 
Richardson Incident, 51 
right-wingers, 108 
rikka, 588 

Rikkokushi, 25, 213 
Rikkyokuan, 297 
Rikugi-en, 356 
rimpo, 374 
Rimuse, 395 
rinne (karma), 559 
rinyugaku, 382 
Rinzai, 191 
Risshisha, 64 
Rissho-koseikai, 195 
Risshun, 538, 545, 546, 547 
rites, 481, 544, 566 
Ritsu, 20, 190 
riUuryo, 19 

Ritsuryo, institution of, 20 

Ritsuryo system, 182, 267 

Ritsu sect, 22 

rojin-odori, 397 

ro, 372, 522, 523 

rod, 274 

rogata, 373 

rogin, 373 

Rohan, 286 

roironuri, 369 

roka, 510 

roktchi, 357, 371 

rokkasm, 272, 273 

nkki, 374 

rokkon shojo, 603 

rokoku, 541 

Rokuhara, 30 
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Rokuharamitsuji, 330 

Rokumei Kan (Deer Cry Pavillion), 77 

Rokuonji Kinkakuji, 355 

rokushd, 316 

romaji, 151 

Roman alphabet, 153 
Romanization, 152, 154 
romanticism, 184 
Toninyaku, 418 
roof, 509 

Royama Masamichi, 219 
Russia in Manchuria, 78 
Russo-Japanese agreement, 94 
Russo-Japanese Convention, 91, 94 
Russo-Japanese dispute, 90 
Russo-Japanese Neutrality Treaty, 116 
Russo-Japanese Peace Treaty, 87 
Russo-Japanese War, 10, 81, 87, 89,97,98,99,183 
ryakuo, 463 
ryo, 20 

Ryobu Shinto, 187 
tyogo-no kan, 24 
Ryokai, 187 
Ryonin, 191 
ryo-to, 382 
Ryounin, 297 
Ryoun-shu, 24 
Ryuanji, 355 
Ryugu, 562 
ryuhyo, 374 

Ryujin (dragon-god), 552, 572, 573 

Ryukyu Arc, 129 

Ryukyu, Kingdom of, 71, 72 

Ryukyus, 72, 73 

Ryutei Tanehiko, 279, 281 

S 

Sahara, 273 


sabi, 260, 276, 283, 284, 359, 369, 585 

sabi-age makie, 369 

sabi-age taka-makie, 369 

sabi kana, 260 

sabiraki, 567 

sacred wine, 574 

sadaijin, 20 

sado, 276 

Sado Island, 604 

sado (tea ceremony), 230, 588 

Saga, 393 

saga-bon, 158, 159 

Saga han, 240 

Saga-ningyo, 375 

Saga Prefecture, 604 

Saho, 382 

Sahori, 140 

saibara, 272, 274, 447 

saibari, 381 

Saicho, 24, 187, 190, 191, 375 
Saidaiji Temple, 333, 341, 358, 462 
Saifukuji Temple, 301 

Saigo Takamori, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 64, 65, 71, 
331 

Saigyo, 272, 278 
Saihoji, 355 
Saikai, 602 
Saikaido, 21 
Saikaku, 231 
saikeirei, 527 
saimon, 441 
Sainenji Temple, 297 
sai-no-kami, 4M 
Saipan Island, 116 
sairei-mono, 390 
Saito Sogan, 332 
Saito Yori, 309 
Saito Yoshishige, 310 
Sakai, 33 
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Sakai Hoitsu, 300 
Sakakura Junzo, 350 
Sakata Heiichi, 371 
Sakata Tojuro, 9, 399, 415 
Sakaya, 414 
sttkayaki, 496 

sake (wine), 471,488, 504,505, 506, 523,524,532, 
559, 567, 584 

Sakhalin, 53, 71, 114, 117, 124 

sakimori (defense corps), 20 

sakimori-m-uta, 266 

Sakumotsu-no-kami (god of crops), 553 

sakura, 332 

Sakurada Jisuke, 416 

sakyo, 21 

salmon, 573 

salt, 503, 504 

salt-water 6sh, 592 

samai, 383 

sambai-oroshi, 567 

Sambaso, 390 

sambo, 530, 566, 570 

Samboin, 300, 342 

samisen, 284, 398, 416, 451, 487 

sammaime, 417, 418 

sammaim-kataki, 418 

sampai (worship), 560 

samurai, 7, 8, 9, 10, 58, 59, 62, 65, 185, 186, 275, 
277, 493, 536, 548, 592 
samurai, formal wear of, 497 
son, 473 
sanaburi, 567 
Sanbutsuji, 341 
sangaku, 398, 447 
Sangatsudo style, 327 
sangen, 447 
Sangyogisho, 17 
Sanindo, 21 
Sanja Shrine, 384 


sanju, 188 

sanjuchosasshikyo, 358 
Sankan, 447 
Sankyoku, 451 
Sanno lehijutsu Shinto, 188 
san-rw-meshi, 482 
sanobori, 567 
Sano Riki, 348 
Sanron, 190 
san-san-kudo, 532 
san-san-kudo no sakazuki, 489 
Sanseido, 162, 163 
Sanshasai, 544 
Sanskrit, 478 

Santo Kyoden, 158, 279, 281, 282 

sanukinuri, 371 

Sanyodo, 21 

saori, 567 

saolomt, 383 

saramawashi, 442 

sarasa, 372 

sarugaku, 279, 383, 400, 406, 447, 566 

sarugaku-noh, 401 

Sarumaru Dayu, 569 

Saruwaka school, 385 

Sasaki Soichi, 221 

sashimi, 472, 501, 503 

Sato Eisaku, 121 

satogaeri, 487 

sato-kagura, 381 

Satomi Katsuzo, 309 

sato-osa (village head), 20 

Sato T^eo, 350 

Sato Tamotsu, 313 

sato (village), 20 

Satsuma, 49, 53, 54, 55, 59, 66, 67, 89, 97 
Satsuma-gasuri, 373 
Sawada Shojiro, 429 
sawari, 373 
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scholarships, 210 

school drama, 439 

schools of music, 456 

school textbooks, 187 

Science Council of Japan, 243 

Science Museum, Tokyo, 608 

science of religion, 225, 226 

sculpture, 27, 32, 325 

sculpture, material used for, 332 

sea food, 503, 530 

seal, 461, 462 

Sea of Naniwa, 259 

Sea of Okhotsk, 130 

seasonings, 503 

seasons, 537 

seating arrangement, 529 
seaweed, 503 
Secession Movement, 348 
seclusion policy, 39 
secondary education, 206 
Sect Shinto, 188 
Security Treaty, 124 
sedaka, 23, 266, 273 
sen-goshi, 573 
Segawa Kikunojo, 388 
seibo (gift), 530, 544, 548 
Seidai Temple, 294 
seido, 373 
seyi, 367 
seijin no hi, 545 
stiju, 295 

Seidado-Bunko, 233 
seimei-handan, 474, 554 
Seinan Civil War, 9 
seinen hunkakai, 485 
seinm-dan, 485 
seion (voiceless sound), 148 
Seirenji Temple, 392 
Seiron, 167 


Seiryoji Temple, 393 
Seiryusha, 304, 306, 307, 308, 312 
Sei Shonagon, 27, 271 
seismology, 246 
seitai-mosha, 441 
Seitaisho, 63 

Seiyukai, 85, 86, 87, 88, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 102, 
103, 105, 107, 108 
seiza, 528 

seki-han, 482, 531, 546 
Sekine Nobuo, 338 
Sekino Tei, 348 
sekishu-hanshi, 365 
Seki Takakazu, 240 
sekku (holidays), 530 
self-sufficiency, 564 
sembei, 504 
semeba, 422 
smmen, 376 
semmyo, 265 
senhiki-iwai, 573 
Senbon-zakura, 410 
Sendai, 602 
Sendai Hagi 1785, 426 
sendataki, 557 
Sengoku periods, 190 
Senke, 367 
senko, 490 

Sen-no-Rikyu, 345, 588 
smryu, 283, 284, 588 
Sensoji Temple, 356 
Sensuito, 604 
Sento Palace, 356 
Senzo, 386 
seppuku, 491 
seri, 419 
sericulture, 134 
seri-dashi, 416 
Seshin, 329 
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Sesonji school, 27 
Sesshu, 297, 298 
Sesshu style, 297 

Setsubun Bean-Throwing Ceremony, 609 
Seven, Five and Three Festival, 499, 548 
sewa-dammari, 423 

sewa-mono, 284, 399, 413, 416, 420, 421, 426, 427, 
428 

sewa-nyobo, 418 
sexual education, 485 
sha, 372 

Shachigami Yamagoya, 571 
shajitsu, 538 
Shakamuni, 335 
Shakkyo-mono, 390 
shaku, 510 
shakudo, 373 

shakuhachi (bamboo flute), 278, 447, 449, 451 

shakujo, 374 

Shaku Unsho, 184 

shaman, 140 

shamanism, 140 

shamisen, 413, 420, 421, 422, 425, 441, 447, 449, 
453 

shamoji no km, 526 
shamji watashi, 526 
shamurozome, 372 
shamuzom, 372 
sharebon, 279, 281, 282, 283 
sharito, 358, 375 
Shashin Bunko, 164 
shell mounds, 143 
shi, 20 

shibaiuta, 449 

Shiba Kokan, 159, 303, 324 
Shibaraku 1697, 425 
Shiba Shiro, 286 
shibu, 585 
shibuichi, 370, 373 


Shibukawa Kagesuke, 535 
Shibukawa Shunkai, 240 
shibumi, 261 

shkhifukujin (Seven Gods of Luck), 555 

shichi-go-san, 483 

shichiya, 483 

shichu-shiki, 22 

shidai-taka, 561 

Shigayama Busen, 385 

shigoto-hajime, 571, 573 

shigolo yasumi, 585 

shihohai, 544 

shi-in, 344 

shi-juku, 185 

shikakenumo, 423 

Shikan group, 385 

Shikano Buzaemon, 440 

Shikaribetsuko, 603 

Shiki, 288, 289 

shiki, 20, 24 

shikibu, 20 

shikin, 373 

shikishi, 376 

Shikitei Samba, 159, 279, 282 
shimabori, 365 
shimada, 496 

Shimamura Hogetsu, 286 

Shimane Peninsula, 604 

Shimane Prefecture, 604 

Shimazaki Toson, 232 

shimbetsu (descendants of deities), 24 

shimboku, 551 

shinu-kazari, 484, 545 

shimmawa, 545, 571 

Shimizu Kisuke, 348 

shimmei, 552 

shimmeizukuri, 343 

Shimoda Treaty, 43 

shimo-no-ku, 278, 283, 284 
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Shimonoseki Peace Treaty, 76 
Shimpa, 399, 416, 428, 430, 441 
skimpan (divine seal), 560 
Shimpa stage, 429 
shinabe, 16 
shina-dama, 383 
Shinbu-shitaji, 369 
shin-buyo, 384, 385, 387 
shinchu, 373 
shinden, 344 
shinden style, 355, 529 
Shindmzvkuri, 341, 342, 344, 347 
Shindo Taikyo, 189 
Shingaku, 186 

Shingeki, 399, 416, 428, 429, 431, 432, 433, 434, 
435, 438, 443, 444, 445, 446, 448 
shingen bukuro, 499 
shingon-nembutsu, 559 
Shingon-shu, 24, 187 
shini-kuchi, 559 
shinishozoku, 563 
shinjoruri, 285 
shinju, 491, 492 
shinkabe, 346 
Shinkai Taketaro, 332 
Shin kankaku-ha School, 287 
Shinkei, 275, 278 
Shinko, 549 
shinkokin-cho, 278 
Shinkokugeki, 429 
Shinkyo Gekidan, 433, 434 
Shinnai, 425, 448, 453 
shin-ntn-kai, 533 
shinobigoto tamagushi, 492 
shinobumojizuri, 372 
shinodake, 592 

Shinohara Kazuo, 350, 351 
Shinohara Ushio, 312 
Shinpo, 182 


Shinran, 191, 275 
shinsho, 164, 263 
Shin-shu, 191 
shintaishi, 288 
Shintcnnoji Temple, 347 

Shinto, 28, 29, 56, 181, 184, 186, 187, 188, 190, 
195, 265, 492, 543, 574 
Shinto altar, 514 
Shinto idols, 328 
Shinto images, 336 
Shintoism, 226, 533, 585 
Shintomi-za, 400 
shinto (new sword), 365 
Shinto priests, 495 
Shinto Shuseiha, 189 
Shinto Taiseiha, 189 
Shintunten, 362 

Shin Yakushiji Temple, 326, 327 

shio, 316 

shiokara, 503 

shio (salt), 558 

Shiozuki Yaeko, 166 

Shipbuilding industries, 240 

Shirakaba school, 286, 287, 288 

shiranami, 420 

shiranami-mono, 420 

shiranami play, 422, 428 

Shiratori Kurakichi, 214, 232 

shiriiori, 588 

shiromt, 373 

Shirouma, 604 

Shiryo Hensanjo, 162, 213 

Shiseisaku, 336 

shishi, 384 

Shishiai-todashi-makie, 369 
shishiiden, 347 

shishi-mai, 382, 391, 392, 394, 397 
shitateya, 492 

shite, 279, 402, 404, 407, 418 
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shiim-no-gokoku-no-tera, 22 

Shitennqji, 383 

Shitennoji style, 340 

Shitennoji Temple, 17 

shiU-lsure, 402 

shitomido, 344, 346 

shi (way of), 186 

shizoku (ex-samurai), 9, 55, 183 

Shochiku Shin Kigeki, 446 

shochoku, 265 

shorn, 267 

shofu, 283, 284 

shogatsu-taue, 566 

shogi (Japanese chess), 517, 518, 590, 591 

shogun, 6, 36, 37, 38, 39 

shogfo, 559 

Shoin, 23, 342 

shoinzukuri, 344, 348 

shoji, 368, 507, 508, 509 

shojo-kageki (girl’s opera), 430 

shokkoin, 372 

Shokokuji Temple, 298 

shokudai, 521 

shoku-oya, 525 

Shokusanjin, 280 

shokuse, 357 

shokusei, 372 

Shokyokusai Tenkatsu, 441 
Shoman, 190, 225 
Shomyo kyogen, 408 
Shorenin, 295 
shosagoto, 416, 449 
shosei-shihai, 428 
Shosetsu Shinzui, 261 
Shosoin, 239, 249, 294, 319, 350 
Shosoin Repository, 341, 357, 372 
Shotoku Taishi, 181, 185, 189 
show, 430 
Showa, 537 


Showato, 365 

shoyu, 503, 504, 506 

shrine architecture, 340, 343 

shrines, 188 

shu, 316 

shubun-no-hi, 549 
Shudan Gendai Ckokoku, 338 
shudo, 316 

shugo-shin (guardian deity), 552 
shuju, 18 

Shukke-zato kyogen, 408 

Shukusatsu Daizokyo, 226 

shumbun-no-hi, 548 

shu-mei, 477 

Shuraun Kaikaku, 193 

shunen-mono, 405 

shunkei nuri, 360, 369 

Shunsho, 321 

Shunyo-do, 163 

Shuzenji, 605 

shura, 405 

shuraba, 421 

Shuryo (hunting), 591 

shushi gaku, 186 

shusu, 372 

shutan-ba, 422 

shuttlecock, 595 

Siberian Railway, 79 

Siebold, 239, 240, 241 

sightseeing, 586 

silk, 105, 493, 494 

silk products, 81 

silk-reeling mills, 62 

Silla ware, 215 

silver coins, 460 

silver currency units, 460 

single-member constituency system, 100 

Sino-Japanese, 87, 112 

Sino-Japanese incident, 112 
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Sino-Japanese military agreement, 94 
Sino-Japanese trade, 459 
Sinojapanese Treaty, 76, 92, 107 
Sino-Japanese War, 10, 63, 71, 73, 74, 76, 77, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 83, 84, 85, 88, 110, 183 
six canons of painting, 315 
Sixteen Komai, 388 
skating, 587 
skiing, 577, 587 
small enterprises, 161 
SMR, 90 

soba, 500, 502, 548 
social cooperation, 526 
Social Democratic Party, 194 
social education, 209 
social gatherings, 532 
social groups, 525 
social intercourse, 524 
Socialist Party, 99, 120, 122 
Socialist thinking, 183 
social life, 528 
social meetings, 532 
social psychology, 219 
social rank, 528 
social relationship, 523 
social sciences, 213, 214 
social welfare system, 249 
sociology, 217, 218 
Soda Kiichiro, 184 
Sodei-sha, 362 
Sodo Hall, 344 
Soga Chokuan, 298 
Soga family, 17 
Soga-no Iruka, 17 
Soganoya Juro, 429 
Soga School, 299 
sogata, 373 
Sogi, 278 

Sogo Zasshi, 167, 289 


Sohyo, 122 
Sojin-sha, 310 
Sojo Henjo, 273 
Sokeikai, 338 
Sokokuji Temple, 297 
sokulai, 25 
sokyoku, 447 
solar time, 540 
somtn, 502 
sometsuke, 360 
somyo, 462 

Sone Yoshitada, 272 
song {ka), 415 
songs, 265, 267 
sormo, 188 
Sono Ayako, 166 
sorcerers, 546, 555 
sorcery, 551 
sorei, 552 
soroban, 483 

Sosaku Hanga, 323, 324 
Sosaku Kogei-kai, 363 
Sosaku Shien-kai, 432 
Sosaku-za, 433 
sosen, 552 
soshina, 530 
soshi-shibai, 428 
sosho, 462 
soshobo, 497 
Soshokukyo, 376 
Sotatsu, 300 
Soto, 191 
Sotomo, 604 
soul, 490 

South and North Dynasty Period, 8 
South Manchurian Railway Company (SMK) 
90, 94, 101, 108, 540 
Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Treaty, 114 
Soya Strait, 142 
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soy beans, 504 
soy souce, 506 

Special Political Police Division, 103 
Special Political Police (SPP), 118 
spirits of the dead, 563 
spirits of the river, 562 
spiritual development, 181 
sports, 577 

sports papers, 172, 579 
sports, variety of, 577 
stable, 515 

Stages on the Tokaido Highway, 594 

Stalingrad, 116 

stamp collecting, 465 

Star Festival, 543, 547, 609 

statistics, 223 

St. Francis Xavier, 239 

stone, 334 

stone lanterns, 334 

story tellers, 587 

Strait of Shimonoseki, 51 

straw cushion, 464 

street shows, 441 

structural engineering, 348 

student and school drama, 438 

sudare, 517 

Suekawa Hiroshi, 221 

sumonzogan, 373 

Suetsugu Itsutaro, 221 

suffrage, 100, 485 

Sugai Kumi, 313 

Sugano Yo, 324 

sugar, 504 

sugata-mi, 518 

Sugawara, 410, 414 

Sugawara-no-Michizane, 273 

Sugawara-no-Takasue, 270, 271 

sugi, 332 

Sugimata Naoshi, 310 


Sugita Gempaku, 248 
sugoroku (backgammon), 25, 590, 591, 594 
suho, 493 
Sui, 16, 375 

suiboku-ga, 297, 298, 299, 302 
suicide, 491 

Sui Dynasty, 6, 17, 215 
suijaku, 187 

suijin (water god), 556 

Suika Shinto, 188, 563 

Sui pottery, 215 

suiseki, 584 

suji, 566 

suji-kuma, 425 

sukashibori technique, 364 

Sukeroku 1713, 427 

sukiyaki, 470, 503 

sumashi, 505 

sumi, 293, 312, 368 

Sumida River, 259 

sumi-e, 312, 316, 322, 339, 355 

Sumie-togikiri-makie, 369 

Suminokura Ryooi, 375 

Sumi Taigi, 283 

Sumitomo, 26, 62 

sumitori, 523 

Sumi-zuri-e, 322 

summer solstice, 540 

summer time, 541 

sumo, 554, 562, 578, 586 

sunagata, 373 

sun dials, 541 

Sung Dynasty, 26 

Sung dynasty paintings, 230 

Sung Era, 2^ 

Sun Goddess, 6, 10, 16, 139 
Sun Goddess myth, 12 
Sung school, 359 
sunshi, 530 
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suntai, 449 

Sun Telephoto, 173 

Sun Yat-sen, 92, 105 

superstition, 534, 546, 549, 551, 555, 562 

support, 419 

Supreme Court, 64, 120 
surie, 371 
surizome, 371 
Surrealist, 309 
surugabushi, 453 
Susanoo, 139 
sushi (rice), 502, 505 
sushiya, 422 
susomoyo, 493, 494 
susuharai, 548 
su-utai, 589 
Suwako, 603 
Suzuki Daisetsu, 225 
Suzuki Harunobu, 159, 321 
Suzuki Masakichi, 454 
Suzuki Osamu, 362 
Suzuki Shosa, 280 
sword, 359, 365 
sword blades, 551 

Symposium on Preservation and Development of 
Hbtoric Quarters in Urban Programs, 351 
Syngman Rhee, 124 
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ta, 484 

/ail, 493, 494, 498, 499 
tabi-no-hito, 523 
table, 505 
table salt, 503 
tableware, 505 
taboos, 556, 571 
Tabuchi Yasuichi, 313 
Tachibana, 24 


Tachibana school, 387 
tachimawari, 417, 423 
tachi-shu, 407 
tachi-yaku, 417 
tachu, 344 

Tado-shiki Doki Bunka, 11, 12 

Taft-Katsura Memorandum, 91 

Tago-no-ura, 602 

Taguchi Ukichi, 162 

Tahoto, 344 

Tahoto style, 341 

ttti, 592 

tai-an, 558 

Taihei-ki, 440 

Taiheiyo, 304 

Taiheiyo Bijutsu, 338 

Taiho Ritsuryo, 216 

Taika, 18 

Taika period, 18 

Taika Reform, 6, 13, 18, 19, 20, 32 
Taika Reformation, 17, 267, 326 
Taika Reform Movement, 17 
Taika system, 20 
taiko, 589 
Tai-kyoku, 382 
Taimadera Temple, 392 
Taimaji Temple, 333 
taimatsu, 520 

taimatsu (torch lights), 519 

Taira, 24 

Taira Clan, 26 

Taira family, 28, 268 

Taira-no Kiyomori, 29, 267 

Taira-no Masakado, 26 

taisha, 316 

Taisha Kyo, 189 

taishazukuri, 343 

Taishi, 190 

Taishido Hall, 344 
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taishi-ko, 525 
Taisho Daizokyo, 226 
Taisho Era, 12, %, 97, 101 
Taishoike, 603 

Taisho Issikyo Kankokai, 163 
Taisho Period, 163 
Taisho Political Crisis, 96 
Taiwan, 90 
taiya, 344 
Taizokai, 187 
taka-ashi, 383 
takagari (falconry), 591 
Takagi, 140 
Takahama Kyoshi, 406 
Takahashi Kenzo, 160 
Takahashi Yoshitoki, 535 
Takahashi Yuchi, 304 
Takaki Toshio, 235 
Takakusu Junjiro, 225 
taka-makie, 358, 369 
Takamimusubi, 140 
Takamine Hideo, 226 
Takamura Kotaro, 331 
Takamura Kotaro prize, 340 
Takamura Koun, 331 
Takaosan, 604 
Takarazuka, 605 
Takarazuka Girls’ Opera, 430 
Takashima Koji, 318 
Takayama Chogyu, 286 
Takemoto, 412 

Takemoto Gidayu, 284, 398, 409, 452 
Takemoto-za, 409 
Takeo, 605 

Takeo Matsumura, 235 
Taketori Monogatari, 258 
Takeuchi Kyuchi, 331 
Takigawa Yukitoshi, 221 
Takizawa Bakin, 158, 259, 282 


tako (kite), 590 
Takuma Shoga, 296 
takusen, 555 

Tale of Genji, 258, 260, 295 
talismans, 551 
talking 61ms, 175 
Tamagusuku Chokun, 397 
Tamakaji Zokoku, 371 
Tamatsukuri, 605 
la-malsuri, 566 
tama-yobai, 563 

Tamenaga Shunsui, 159, 279, 281 
tan, 140, 316 

Tanabata Festival, 469, 547, 609 
Tanabata-matsuri, 194, 195 
Tanabe Hajime, 184 
tanago, 591 

Tanaka Chojiro, 360 

Tanaka Education Research Institute, 228 

Tanaka Eisaku, 338 

Tanaka Hisashige, 542 

Tanaka Kotaro, 221 

Tan-e, 321, 322 

tane-gami, 568 

tam-tsuke, 566 

T’ang China, 357 

Tang Dynasty, 6, 17, 22, 357 

Tange Kenzo, 349, 350, 351 

T’ang Empire, 21, 23, 24 

T’ang government, 19 

Tango-no-Sekku, 194, 195, 484, 543, 544, 546, 
547, 549 

Tango or Boys’ Festival, 469 
T’ang paintings, 294 
T’ang Period, 293 
T’ang school, 328 
Tangun myth, 140 
Tani Buncho, 302 
Taniguchi Masaharu, 195 
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Taniguchi Yoshiro, 350 
Tanizaki Junichiro, 164, 261, 287, 288 
tanka, 23, 258, 261, 266, 272, 273, 274, 283, 284, 
288, 289, 290 
Tankai, 331 
tankin, 366, 374 
tanku, 260 
tannic acid, 509 
Ta-no-kami, 552, 567, 568, 569 
tanomoski-ko, 533 
Tanomura Chikuden, 302 
tansu, 518 
tanuki (badger), 561 
tanzaku, 376 
tanzen, 470, 494 
Taoism, 188, 195, 196 
Taoka Ryoichi, 221 
Tapukaru, 395 
taro cultivators, 138 
Taro-kaja, 407, 408 
tasuki, 495 

tatami, 344, 346, 368, 508, 510, 513, 514, 515, 516, 
518, 519, 527, 548 
tatami workmen, 511 
tatari (curs), 555 
tate, 421, 423, 424 
tategu, 507, 510, 511, 513, 515, 519 
Tatehata Kakuzo, 337 
tatemhiki, 372 
tate-yaku, 417, 418 
Tateyama, 603, 604 
tatsugomo, 516 
tattooing, 498 
ta-uchi shogatsu, 566 
taue-odori, 394 
tout (rice-transplanting), 567 
taue-uta, 567 
tax, 38, 86, 565 
taxation, 37, 56, 564 


taxes, 57, 87 
taxonomy, 248 
tayu, 412 
Tazawako, 603 
tazukuri, 530 

tea, 500, 501, 504, 531, 532 
tea, ceremonial, 523 

tea ceremony, 356, 359, 360, 367, 506, 532, 584, 
585, 586, 587, 590 
tea-ceremony rooms, 519 
teacher training, 208, 209 
teaching license, 209 
tea drinking, 532 
tea, green, 501 
tea kettles, 359 
tea room, 343, 518 
tea room architecture, 345 
technical college, 208 
technique {ki), 415 
technology, 251 
Tegaimon Gate, 341 
Teheran Conference, 116 
Teika, 267, 279 

Teikoku Bijutsuin (Teiten), 304, 332 
Teikoku (Imperial) Theatre, 400 
Teiseito, 169 

Teiten, 306, 307, 332, 361 
Teiten (Teikoku Bijutsu-in) Tenrankai, 323 
tejina, 441 
telegraph, 61 

telegraphic communication, 56 
television, 173, 586 
temmangu, 273 
Temmangu Shrine, 544 
tmnwku, 359 
Temmyogama, 374 
temple, 215 

temporary hour, 539, 542 
Tempo Reform, 440 
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tempva, 500 

Tempyo, 326 

Tempyo culture, 326 

Tempyo era, 21 

Tempyo Period, 23, 327 

Tanant Disputes Mediation Law, 102 

tenant farmers, 565 

Tenchi Kane no Kami, 189 

Tenchoselsu, 548 

Tendai, 191, 328, 344 

Tendaiji temple, 371 

Tendai-shu, 24, 187, 188 

tmgu, 561 

tmgu mi, 556 

tmjo no gofujin, 558 

Tenjukoku Mandara Shucho, 17 

tenki-sai, 556, 557 

Tenno, 6, 14, 15, 16, 17, 36, 140, 552 

Tenno Gemmyo, 21 

Tenno Gosanjo, 26 

Tenno-Heika, 474 

Tenno Jimmu, 15 

Tenno Konin, 24 

Tenno Kotoku, 18 

Tenno Shomu, 190 

Tenno Suiko, 22 

Tenno Sujin, 14 

Tenno Temmu, 20 

Tenno Tenchi, 19 

Tenri-kyo, 189 

tmri-no-mikoto, 189 

Tenryuji, 355 

tenugui, 494, 495, 528 

Terada Torahiko, 223, 479 

terakoya, 185, 189 

Teshigawara Sofu, 337, 339 

Itshoku, 521 

Usukigami (hand-made paper), 361 
tesuki-wasAi, 365 


tt-ucAi shiki, 524 

theatre architecture, 343 

theatrical societies, 445 

Thirty-six Scenes of Ml. Fuji, 322 

Three Powers’ Foreign Ministers Conference, 117 

Tibetan Sacred Books, 226 

Tientsin Garrison, 111 

Tientsin Treaty, 52, 74 

tile, 509 

time, ideas of, 538 

time, methods of announcement of, 539 
time, ways of measuring, 539 
Toba Ktikuyu, 317 
tobi, 531 

tobi-roppo, 422, 424 
Tochinoki, 605 
Tochuken Kumoemon, 441 
to-dai, 520, 521 

Todaiji, 6,22, 30, 32, 190, 230,239, 326,327, 329, 
330, 333, 341, 342, 357, 373, 374, 462 
Toda Mosul, 283 
Toei, 175 
tofu, 500, 506 
Tofukujl Temple, 297 
togashi, 504 
Togashi Hajime, 338 
togidashi-makie, 358, 369 
Togukuji Temple, 297 
Toho, 175 

Toho Bunka Gakuin, 233 
Tojinbo, 604 
Toji Temple, 295, 296 
Tojo Hideki, 115 
Tokachidake, 603 
Tokaido route, 259 
Tokaiji Temple, 356 
to-km-ya, 424, 567 
Tokei (cockfighting), 593 
Tokeiji Temple, 489 
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toki, 539, 540 

Tokiwazu, 416, 448, 449, 452, 453 

Toki 2ienmaro, 406 

tokkuri, 505 

toko, 342, 345 

loko-bashira, 529 

tokonoma (alcove), 345, 368, 376, 508, 509, 510, 
571, 590 

Tokoname wares, 364 
Tokuda Shusei, 164 
Tokugawa, 35, 45, 51, 54 
Tokugawa leyasu, 35, 36, 38, 39, 45, 157, 193, 
460 

Tokugawa Nariaki, 356 
Tokugawa Period, 57, 58, 535 
Tokugawa regime, 52 
Tokugawa shogun, 40 

Tokugawa Shogunate, 8, 9, 41, 44, 46, 47, 49, 50, 
51, 53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 60, 70, 72, 75, 157, 546 
Tokugawa Tsunayoshi, 40 
Tokugawa Yorifusa, 356 
Tokugawa Yoshimune, 240 
tokusen (oracles), 560 
Tokutomi Soho, 169 
Tokyo Academy of Arts, 230 
Tokyo Academy of Fine Arts, 303 
Tokyo Astronomical Observatory, 242, 243, 245 
Tokyo Geijutsu Gekijo, 433 
Tokyo Genzosho, 176 
Tokyo Imperial University, 67, 88 
Tokyo Metropolitan Bunka Kaikan, 339 
Tokyo Music Academy, 454 
Tokyo National Museum, 608 
Tokyo Olympic Games, 349 
Tokyo Philharmonic Orchestra, 454 
Tokyo Symphony Orchestra, 454 
Tokyo University of Arts, 303 
tombo-gaeri, 424 
Tomb Period, 13 


Tomeiryu, 450 
Tomimoto, 416, 448, 449 
Tomimoto Kenkichi, 366 
Tominaga Hei, 415 
Tomioka Tessai, 304 
tomobiki, 558 
tomyo, 490 
Tone River, 603 
Tonosawa, 605 
to (pagoda), 375 
topography, 129, 131 
toragaku, 382 
Tora School, 453 
Tori, 325 
toriage oya, 525 
torifuda, 593 
Torii, 320, 343 
Torii Kiyomitsu, 159 
Torii Kiyonaga, 321 
Torii Kiyonobu, 159 
Torii Ryuzo, 234 
Torii School, 321 
tori-no-ichi, 548 
torino-koku, 540 
torioi, 566 
Toro, 13 

Toro-Hatcho, 603 
Tosa clan, 49, 53 
Tosa Mitsuoki, 299 
Tosando, 21 

Tosa School, 298, 299, 300 

tosenkyo (throwing), 591, 594, 595 

toshi, 444 

toshi-dawara, 566 

toshigami (year-god), 552 

toshi-no-kami, 565 

toshinomi, 531 

toshi-oke, 566 

toshi-otoko, 546 
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Toshita, 605 

Toshodaiji, 22, 23, 327, 341 
Toshogu, 39, 383 
Tosho Kaidai, 163 
Toshusai Sharaku, 159, 321 
toso, 544 

Tottori Prefecture, 604 
tourism, 599, 606, 608 
tourist facilities, 608 
tourist information centers, 609 
tourists, 584 
Towada, 602 
Townsend Harris, 44, 47 
Toyako, 603, 605 
Toyo Bunko, 233 
Toyofuku Tomonori, 339 
Toyo Genzosho, 176 
Toyo Jiyu Shimbun, 160 
toyokanji, 475 
Toyosuke-yaki, 369 
Toyotake, 412 
Toyotake-za, 409 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 38, 157, 192, 354, 356, 
595 

Toyouke no Omikami, 188 
trade, 99 

traditional drama, 446 
translations, 165 
travel, 586 
trees, 551 

Tripartite Alliance, 114 
Tripartite Treaty, 114 
tropical fruits, 471 
tsu, 260, 261 
tsuba, 359 
tsubana-gama, 520 
tsubo, 510 

Tsuboi Shogoro, 234, 235 

Tsubouchi Shoyo, 231, 261, 389, 431, 448 


Tsuchii Banshi, 232 
tsuchiokoski, 374 
Tsuda Tarajiro, 160 
tsugai-mai, 383 
Tsugaru-nuri, 371 
Tsugaru Strait, 142 
tsuge, 496 
tsuikoku, 358, 371 
tsuishilsu-takamorie, 371 
tsuishu, 360, 370 
tsuishu technique, 364 
tsuitate, 517 
tsuji andon, 520 
Tsujigahana, 372 
Isuji-gei, 440 

Tsujimoto Hidegoro, 160 
Tsuji Naoshiro, 225 
Tsuji Yojiro, 360 
Tsukamoto Neikai, 536 
Isuke, 424 
tsuke-gi, 520 
tsukemono, 501, 503 
588, tsuke-take, 520 

Tsukiji Hotel, 348 

Tsukiji Little Theatre, 399, 431, 433 
tsuki-machi, 550 
tsukimi, 548 

tsuki-mono gensko, 549, 555 
tsukkomi, 409 
tsukobori, 365 
tsukudani, 501 

Tsukuri-gami god (of the fields), 552 

tsukuri-mono, 401, 402 

tsuma doi, 31 

tsumairi, 343 

tsume, 411 

tsumi, 560 

tsunamis, 246 

Tsuna-watari, 442 
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tsune-shozoku, 382 
tsura-akari, 419 
tsuram, 417, 422, 424 
Isure, 404 

Tsurezure Gusa, 260 
tsuridono, 344 
tmri-eda, 419 
tsuruga, 448 

Tsuruya Nanboku, 280 

Tsushima Strait, 142 

Tsushima Stream, 600 

tsushu, 371 

tsutsubodango, 568 

tsuzumi, 447 

tsuzura, 516, 517 

Isuzure, 372 

tumuli, 215 

Tumulus culture, 215 

Tumulus Period, 143 

tuna, 573 

Tungus tribes, 140 

tutelary gods, 552 

Tuzure-nishiki, 372 

TV production, 173 

twelve horary signs, 540 

Twenty-six Martrys of Nagasaki, 192 

U 


ubu-aki, 531 
ubugami, 482 
ubu-meshi, 482 
ubuya, 482 
uchiage, 590 
Uchida Masao, 162 
uchikake, 493 
uchimoiu), 374 
Uchimura Kanzo, 194 
Uchimura Manzo, 226 


uchino-omi, 17 
Udagawa Yoan, 241 
udaokom, 20 
udi, 140 
Udon, 502 
Ueda Akinari, 282 
Ueki Shigeru, 337 
Ueno Riichi, 171 
Uho, 382 
Ui Hakuji, 225 
uji, 16, 140, 552 
uji clans, 188 

ujigami, 187, 484, 552, 553, 572, 573 
ujdco, 483, 552, 553 
uji-no-kami, 14 
uji system, 141 

ukiyo-e, 158, 159, 230, 282, 299, 300, 319, 320, 
322, 323 
Ukiyo-ningyo, 375 
ukiyozoshi, 280, 281, 282 
Ukon Genzaemon, 388 
idcyo, 21 

Ulambana, 192 

umai, 383 

umano-kaku, 540 

umbrellas (kasa), 499 

umeboshi, 503 

utneetsuke, 360 

Umegawa-Chubei, 413 

Umetada Myoju, 359 

umi-bozu, 562 

unequal treaties, 71 

Unesco, 187, 209, 439 

United Nations, 118, 123, 124 

United States Asian diplomacy, 91 

United States Initial Post-Surrender Policy, 118 

universal suffrage, 100, 102 

universities, 207, 208 

Unkei, 329. 330 
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Unkoku Togan, 298 

unsun karuta, 594 

Unzen, 602, 603, 604, 605, 606 

uphold imperial rule policy, 48, 56 

upopo, 395 

Uradome, 604 

Uragami Gyokudo, 302 

uranai, 553 

Urato Bay, 604 

urbanization, 220 

urban sociology, 218, 219 

Ureshino, 605 

Urushi-e, 320, 321, 322, 370 
urushi-shitaji, 369 
Usa Hachiman Shrine, 343 
Usami Kciji, 338 
Usa Shrine, 341 
uskihaku, 14 
Ushi-matsuri, 393 
itshin, 279 
ushino-koku, 540 

U.S.-Japan Security Treaty, 123 
usumono, 372 
uta, 231, 479 
uta-awase, 25, 272, 593 
utagaki, 257, 263 
Uta-garuta (poem card), 593 
Utagawa Kunisada, 322 
Utagawa Kuniyoshi, 322 
Utagawa School, 322 
Utagawa Toyokuni, 159, 321 
u(ai, 279, 586, 589 
Uiaimno, 448 
Utamaro, 585 

uta-matsuri (bay festivals), 572 
Utazawa, 450, 451 
utsushi-e, 442 
uwa-nuri, 369 
Uyemura Seikyu, 226 


Uzumasa, 393 

V 

valleys, 603 

vaudeville, 440 

Vega, 547 

vegetable diet, 506 

vernal autumnal equinox, 539 

village elders, 533 

village god, 567 

villages, 511 

village self-government, 572 
Vincento Lagusa, 331 
vocational education, 206 
Volcanic Bay, 604 
volcanoes, 602 
voting, analysis of, 223 


W 

wabi, 275, 276, 359, 585 
Wagatsuma Sakae, 221 
wagon, 447 
wagoto, 423, 427 
Wajima-nuri, 371, 360 

waka, 26, 263, 264, 266, 267, 268, 269, 272, 275, 
277, 278, 279, 280, 282, 283, 376, 418, 584, 587 
wakamono-gumi, 483, 484, 485, 486 
wakamono-nakama, 488 
Waka-no-ura, 602 
waka-onna-gala, 418 
icaka poems, 586 
wakashu-kabuki, 388, 415 
wakashu-odori, 397 
Wakayagi, 386 
Wakayama, 604 
wakazaki, 545 
waki, 279, 404 
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Waki Hiroyo, 241 
waki-noh, 405 
wakodo-yado, 527, 533 
Wakyo, 374 
Wang Hsi-chin, 375 
wanigtichi, 560 
wanuke, 442 
wara-fude, 315 
waraji, 498 

warrior class, 526, 527, 528 
wasan, 240, 274, 275 
waseda-ue, 567 
Waseda University, 68 
washi, 313 

Washington Conference, 95, 96, 101, 105, 109 

Washington Treaty, 107, 109 

Washuzan, 604 

wataire, 492 

Watanabe Kazan, 302 

Watanabe Magoichiro, 223 

wata-nishiki, 372 

Watarai-no-Ieyuki, 225 

watches, 542 

water-clock, 539, 541 

waterfalls, 603 

Water Research Institute at Nagoya, 246 
Watsuiji Tetsuro, 184 
weapon manufacturing, 240 
weaving, 12, 357, 359, 360, 361, 364, 366, 367, 
368, 371, 372 
Wedded Rocks, 551 
wedding, 525, 529, 531, 532, 558 
Wei Dynasty, 15 
Wei influence, 325 
Welfare Law, 183 
well, 515 
Western arts, 230 
Western clothes, 492, 494, 495 
Western cookery, 506 


Western dress, 183, 493 
Western food, 501 
Western music, 454 
Western painting, 306, 308 
Western philosophy, 183, 184 
whaling, 573 
wheat, 568 
wigs, 424, 497 
wine, 532 

Winter Olympic Games, Sapporo, 578 
winter solstice, 540 
winter sports, 587 
witches, 561 

women, prohibitions concerning, 559 

women’s authority, 526 

women’s education, 208 

women’s names, changing trends in, 476 

women, social position of, 526 

Women Writers’ Prize, 166 

wood, 510, 523 

wood and bamboo work, 361 

woodblock printing, 158 

woodblock prints, 319 

woodblock prints, modem, 322 

wood engraved work, 365 

wooden paddle, 551 

wood sculptor, 367 

woodwork, 366 

workers’ drama societies, 437 

workshop drama, 437 

World War I, 10, 90, 92, 94, 95, 96, 98, 99, 100, 
101, 103, 104, 108, 112 
World War II, 5, 10 
Wu, 139 

X 

xala, 140 
xala clan, 141 
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Xavier, Francis, 600 


Y 


yaba, 570, 592 

Yabe Nagakatsu, 251 

yabiraki, 570 

yabuiri, 544, 545, 547 

yabusarm, 31 

yado, 485 

Yagi Kazuo, 362 

yagu, 518, 519 

yagucki-iwai, 570 

Yakedake, 603 

yaki kin, 370 

yakimono, 505 

yakishio, 503 

yakitsuke-ro, 373 

yakudoshi, 489, 546 

Yakugara {types of role), 417 

yakumo-nuri, 371 

yakusa, 19 

Yakushiji, 23, 328, 341, 462 
Yakushiji Kofuku-ji, 340 
Yalta Conference, 116 
Yamabc-no-Akahito, 266 
yama-bito, 560 
yama-bushi, 560 
yamadachi, 569 
Yamadadera Temple, 326 
Yamada Emosaku, 303 
Yamada Kengyo, 451 
Yamada Yoshio, 480 
yamagane, 373 
yamagcya, 571 
Yamaguchi, 33 
Yamaguchi Katsuhiro, 339 
Yamaguchi Takeo, 311 
yama-ittu (mountain dog), 562 


yama-kotoba, 558, 571 
Yamamoto Kanae, 323 
Yamamoto Uasue, 434 
Yamamura, 387 
Yamamuro Gunpei, 185 
Yamanaka, 605 
Yamanaka Heikuro, 385 
Yamanaka Warai, 235 
yamanba, 560 

yama-no-kami (god of the mountains), 552 

yamano-kami-ko, 533 

yamanokami-matsuri, 484 

Yama-no-ke (demons of the mountains), 560 

Yamanoue-no-Okura, 266 

yiima-otoko, 561 

yama-oloko tengu, 560 

Yamashiro, 605 

Yamato, 5, 15 

yamatobue, 447 

Yamato court, 5 

Yamato Dynasty, 215 

Yamato-e, 230, 295, 297, 298, 300, 302, 306, 312, 
355, 358 

Yamato-e school, 27, 358 

Yamatogaku. 450 

Yamato kanuchi, 13 

Yamato kotoba, 149 

Yamato painting, 307 

Yamato regime, 15 

yama-uba, 560, 561 

yama-waro, 563 

Yameizaki Ansai, 186 

Yamazaki Sokan, 278, 283 

Yanagisawa Kien (Ryu Rikyo), 301 

Yanagi Soetsu, 362 

Yanagita Kunio, 235 

Yang Shou-ching, 376 

Yangtze River, 139 

Ytmi-ha, 304 
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ya-no-michi, 570 
Yano Ryokei, 286 
YarigatJike, 603 
yari-odori, 388 
yaro-atama, 415 
yaro kabuki, 415 
yasaki-iwai, 570 
yasaki-no-gishiki, 570 
yashiki-gami, 552 
Yashima, 604 
Yasuda Yukihiko, 306 
Yasui Prize, 312 
Yasui Shunkai Santetsu, 535 
Yasukuni Shrine, 331 
yasuri-fun, 370 
yasuru tsuki, 516 
Yatsugatake, 603, 604 
Yatsuhashi Kcngyo, 449, 451 
yatsuke, 570 
yatsuko, 16 
yatsum, 16 

Yawata Iron Works, 92 
Yayoi, 5 

Yayoi ceramics, 139 
Yayoi Culture, 11, 12, 13, 140, 
Yayoi Period, 13, 14, 139, 143 
Yayoi pottery, 140, 215 
Yayoi ware, 356 
YOeh, 139 
Yin-yuan, 191, 376 
jw,474 

yobi-na, 474, 475, 476, 477 

yochi, 549 

yoei, 447 

yo-gyo, 559 

yohatsu, 496 

yokai, 549, 561, 562, 563 
yoko-gaeri, 313 
Yokota Kisaburo, 221 


Yokotani Somin, 360 
Yokoyama Taikan, 306 
Yokoyama Taizo, 318 
yokoza, 529 

Yokyoku, 259, 260, 279, 448, 449, 450, 452, 589 

yokyoku-nokan, 450 

yokyu, 591, 592, 593 

yo-mei, 474, 475 

yomeiri, 488 

yomeiri-kon, 487, 488 

ymifuda, 593 

Yomigahama, 604 

yomihon, 279, 280, 281, 282, 

yomitt, 593 

Yomono Akara, 283 

Yonehara Unkai, 332 

yo (prasitive), 483 

yortdcu, 334 

j Yorito Bunka, 11 

Yorito-mon Doki Bunka, 11 
Yosa Buson, 279, 283, 284, 301 
Yosano Akiko, 163 
Yose, 440, 441, 442, 449 
Yoshida, 121 

143,215 Yoshida Bunzaburo, 410 

Yoshida Isoya, 349 
Yoshida Hanbei, 158 
Yoshida Isoya, 349, 350 
Yoshida Kanetomo, 225 
Yoshida Kenko, 186, 277 
Yoshida Shigeru, 120 
Yoshida Shoin, 186 
Yoshimura Junzo, 350 
Yoshino, 604 
Yoshino-Kumano, 606 
Yoshio Yamada, 229 
Yoshiwara Jiro, 311 
Yoshizawa Ayame, 415 
Yotsuya Kaidan 1825, 426 
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young men’s groups, 525 
youth drama, 436, 437 
youth hostels, 577 
Yuan dynasty paintings, 230 
Yudono-san, 603 
Yugawara, 605 
yugemmi, 260 

^en, 259, 275, 276, 279, 401 

yugmbi, 260 

Yugen Bo Shudan, 223 

Yuhikaku, 162 

Yuhi Kumashiro Shuko, 301 

yui, 524 

Yuima, 190, 225 
yuino, 487, 468 
yuiwata, 496 
jnijo-kabuki, 415 
Yukon Fuji, 172 
yukata, 371, 470, 494 
Yukiguni (Snow Country), 288 
Yuki tsumugi, 365, 372 
yuki-zeme, 422 
yukyo-mono, 405 
Yume-dono, 325 
yume (dreams), 555 
yum-uranai, 555 
Yumoto, 605 
Yumura, 605 
Yunokawa, 605 
Yunotani, 605 

yuraku (pleasure-making), 588 
ywni (ghosts), 549, 563 
Yusaki-za, 400 
yuskiri-ba, 422 
yu-m, 383 
Yusuru tsuki, 516 
yutampo, 522 
Yuze, 605 
yuztn, 602 


yuzenzome, 372 
Yuzunembutsu, 191 
yuzuri-htt, 531 


Z 

zabuton, 508, 515, 518, 519 
zagashira, 431, 444 

zaibatsu, 61, 62, 88, 103, 108, 109, 112, 118, 122 

za-isu, 518 

zangiri plays, 416 

zashiki-warashi, 562 

zasetsu, 538 

Zeami, 279, 401 

zelkovawood in bamboo work, 364 
Zen, 32, 186, 276, 330, 355 
Zen architecture, 344, 347 
zencho, 549, 554, 555 
Zengakuren, 185 
Zenro, 122 

Zen rock gardens, 586 
Zen sect of Buddhism, 505, 588 
Zen-shu, 164, 190, 191, 275, 297 
zodiac, twelve signs of the, 557 
zom (gardening), 230 
zokin, 519 
Zokoku-nuri, 371 
zonsei, 370, 371 
zo-odori, 397 

zoological botanical gardens, 608 

zori, 494, 498, 531 

zosui, 501 

zoyo, 19 

zozei, 19 

zuri, 486 

zushi-dana, 516 
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PLACE LOCATION 


Name of Place 

Prefecture 

Name of Place 

Prefecture 


A 


Shimane, Tottori, Ya- 




maguchi 

Abe River 

Shizuoka 

ChQgoku Mountains 

ChQgoku District 

Abukuma Mountains 

Fukushima 

ChQzenji Lake 

Tochigi 

Aizu-Wakamatsu 

Fukushima 



Akan Lake 

Hokkaido 


D 

Akashi Mountains 

Gifu, Nagano 



Akita 

Akita 

Daisen, Mt. 

Tottori 

Amakusa Island 

Kumamoto 

Dogo 

Ehime 

Amami-Oshima Island 

Kagoshima 



Amanohashidate 

Kyoto 


F 

Aomori 

Aomori 



Arakawa River 

Tokyo 

Fuji, Mt. 

Shizuoka, Yamanashi 

Arima 

Hyogo 

Fujiyoshida 

Yamanashi 

Arita 

Saga 

Fukui 

Fukui 

Asama Mountain 

Nagano, Gumma 

Fukuoka 

Fukuoka 

Ashi Lake 

Kanagawa 

Fukushima 

Fukushima 

Ashiya 

Fukuoka 

Fushimi 

Kyoto 

Aso 

Kumamoto 



Atami 

Shizuoka 


G 


B 

Gassan, Mt. 

Yamagata 



Gifu 

Gifu 

Beppu 

Oita 

Gokanosho 

Kumamoto 

Biwa Lake 

Shiga 

Goto Islands 

Nagasaki 


C 


H 

Chiba 

Chiba 

Hachichiojima 

Tokyo 

Chichibu 

Saitama 

Haguro, Mt. 

Yamagata 

Chdkai, Mt. 

Yamagata 

Hakata 

Fukuoka 

Chdshi 

Chiba 

Hakkoda, Mt. 

Aomori 

ChQbu District 

Aichi, Fukui, Gifu, Ishi- 

Hakone 

Kanagawa 


ka-wa, Niigata, Nagano, 

Hakusan, Mt. 

Niigata 


Shizuoka, Toyama, Ya- 

Hamana Lake 

Shizuoka 


manashi 

Hida Mountains 

Gigu, Nagano 

ChQgoku District 

Hiroshima, Okayama, 

Hiei, Mt. 

Kyoto, Shiga 
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Himeji 

Hyogo 

Hirado 

Nagasaki 

Hi^osaki 

Aomori 

Hiroshima 

Hiroshima 

Hodaka, Mt. 

Gifu, Nagano 


I 


Ikaho 

Gumma 

Imari 

Saga 

Immbe 

Okayama 

Ino 

Kochi 

Isesaki 

Gumma 

Ise-Shima 

Mie 

Ishikari Plain 

Hokkaido 

Itsukushima 

Hiroshima 

lya 

Tokushima 

Izu Islands 

Tokyo 


K 

Kagoshima 

Kagoshima 

Kainan 

Wakayama 
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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 


The third edition of “Japan, Its Land, People and Culture” has 
been published to meet the demand from abroad since the time the 
second edition went out of print. 

In this edition the major emphasis is on education, science and 
culture whose developments and changes in recent years have been 
remarkable. Politics, economy and industry, however, are touched 
only briefly in the chapter on history since many excellent English 
reference books on these subjects already exist. 

We take this opportunity to express our deep gratitude to those 
who collaborated in the compilation of this edition. 


Japanese National Commission 
for Unesco 




PREFACE 


The present publication is intended to give an authentic picture 
of Japan past and present. 

An attempt has been made to render the book encyclopaedic 
in scope, covering all aspects of Japanese life together with its 
geographical, historical, social, economic and cultural backgrounds, 
while still keeping it concise in the treatment of subject. It will 
prove, we hope, interesting to the general reader, as well as con¬ 
venient and useful for reference to those who are engaged in the 
study of Japan. 

It is five years since the Japanese National Commission for 
Unesco set out on the preparation of this book. Thanks to the 
labours of the Editorial Committee and the willing cooperation of 
the contributors of individual articles, the work has been at length 
brought to completion. 

Unesco is at present engaged in its Major Project on Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. “Japan, Its 
Land, People and Culture” is offered as our contribution towards 
the implementation of this project of world-wide significance. 


Japanese National Commission 
for Unesco 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. The Hepburn system of Romanization is used in this book. 

2. Following Japanese practice, family names appear first followed 
by given names. 

3. All dates before 1872 are given according to the lunar calendar 
and dates after 1872 follow the solar calendar. 

4. All articles were translated from Japanese. 

5. The contents of this book (including photographs, maps, charts, 
etc.) do not necessarily reflect the official views of the Japanese 
government. 
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APPENDIX I 


Conversion Table of Weights and Measures 



Japanese units 

Metric equivalents 

British or U.S. 
equivalents 

Length 

riti 


0.30303 nulunetre 

0.01193 inch 


bu 

(10 Tin) 

0.30303 centimetre 

0.11930 inch 


sun 

(10 bu) 

0.30303 derimelre 

1.19305 inches 


shaku 

(10 iunl 

0.30303 metre 

0.99421 foot 


ken 

(6 shaku) 

1.81818 motet's 

0.09038 ch.ain 


chb 

(60 ken) 

0.10909 kilometre 

0.06778 mile, 0.0,5886 





sea mile 


ri 

(36 chb) 

3.92727 kilonuire 

2.44033 miles, 2.11924 





sea miles 

Area 

tsubo 


3.30r)82 sq. metres 

3.95382 sq. yards 


S€ 

(30 Isuho) 

0.99174 are 

0.24.5072 sq. chain 


tan 

(H)se) 

9.9174 art's 

0.245072 acre 


chb 

(10 tan) 

0,99174 hectare 

2.4.5072 acres 


sq. ri 


1 .r)42.34 hectares 

5.95525 sq. miles 

Capacity 

shaku 


1.80390 centilitres 

1.600410 cub. inches 

go 

(10 shaku) 

1.80390 decilitres 

0.03973 Imp. gallon 




0.04766 U.S. gallon 


sho 

{\0 go) 

1.80390 litres 

0.39725 Imp. gallon 




0.47657 U.S. gallon 


to 

(10 sho) 

18.0390 litres 

3.97250 Imp. gallons 




4.76.567 U.S. gallons 


koku 

(to to) 

1.80390 hectolitres 

0.235954 cub. yard 


sat 

(cub. shaku) 

0.02783 cub. metre 

0.982735 cub. foot 


koku 

(10 iCi) 

0.27826 cub. metre 

9.82735 cub. feet 

Weight 

mo 

3 75 milligrammts 

0.0013228 ounce 


nn 

(10 mo) 

3.75 tentigrammcs 

0.013228 ounce 


momme 

(10 Tin) 

3.75 grammes 

0.13228 ounce, 




0.00827 pound 


km 

(160 momme) 

0.6 kilogramme 

1.32277 pounds 


kan 

(1000 momme ) 

0.00375 ton 

8.26732 pounds 



Metric units 

Japanese equivalents 

British or U.S. 
equivalents 

Length 

Millimetre 


3.30000 Tin 

0.039370 inch 

centimetre 


3.30000 bu 

0.393700 inch 


metre 


3.3 shaku, 0.55 ken 

3.280833 feet. 





1.093611 yards 


kilometre 


9.16666 cte, 0.25463 

0.621370 mile 

Area 

square metre 

0.3025 tsubo, 10.89 

10.763865 sq. feet. 




0.3025 tsubo, 10.89 

10.763865 iq. feet. 




sq. shaku 



square kilometre 

0.064836 sq. ri 

0.386101 iq. mile 


are (100 m 

•) 

0.100833 tm 

0.024710 acre 


hectare 


1.00833 chi 

2.471045 acres 
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Capuity 

centilitre 

0^5435 tkaku 

0.008799 Imp. quart, 
0.010567 U.S. quart 


decilitre 

0.55435 

0.067989 Imp. quart, 
0.105671 U.S. quart 


litre 

0.55435 shS 

0.879892 Imp. quart, 
1.056710 U.S. quart 


hectt^tre 

0.55435 kaku 

21.9973 Imp. galtont, 
26.4178 U.S. gaUons 


kilolitre (cubic metre) 

35.9370 sai 

35.31445 cub. feet, 

1.307943 cub. yards 

Weight 

milligramme 

0.26667 m; 

0.000035 ounce 


centigramme 

0.26667 rm 

0.00035 ounce 


gramme 

0.26667 momma 

0.035273 ounce 


kUogranune 

0.26667 km 

1.66667 Ml 

2.204622 pounds 


metric ton 

266.66667 km 

0.984206 long ton, 
1.102311 short tons 
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IMPORTANT HISTORICAL EVENTS 

DATE ERA DOMESTIC AFFAIRS o‘^r"cOUNTO^ FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

A.D. 

57 King of Nu, country 

in Northern Kyushu, 67 Buddhism introduced into 

sends envoy to the Han China 

Dynasty 

100 


300 

400 


200 Fall of Han Dynasty 

238 Pimilcu, Ruler of the 
Wa, brings tribute to the 
Wei Dynasty 

285 Confucianism & 

Chinese learning intro¬ 
duced by Wani (tradi¬ 
tional date) 


500 

YAMATO 

532 Official introduction 
of Buddhism into Japan 
562 Office of Japan in 

Mimana destroyed by 589 Sui Dynasty unihes China 
592 Accession of Empress Silla 
Suiko> Prince Sh6tolcu 
named Regent 
600 604 Injunction of 

Shotoku 607 First envoys sent to 

the Sui Dynasty 618 China under T'ang 

646 The Taika Reform Dynasty 

Edict 

661-668 Supremacy of SiUa 
among Korean Kingdoms 

700 701 Code of Taiho pro- 

10 mulgated 

Capital removed to Nara 

NARA 

754 Ganjin, Chinese 
monk, comes to Japan 

794 New Capital Hdan- 
94 kyo founded (Kyoto) 

800 


APPENDICES 


DATE ERA 


900 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


■ HEUTIONS WITH ■ 
OTHER COUNTRIES 
894 Muriora to T’ang 
■topped 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


907 Fall of Tang Dynaaty 


HEIAN 

939 Revolt of Taira*no 
Maukado (the begin¬ 
ning of the rite of the 
military families) 


1000 


1086 Insei (Cloister 
Government) begins 

1100 

1156-85 Rise &faU of the 
Taira family 

85 1192 Yoritomo appointed 

Seii-taishSgun 

1200 Military government es¬ 
tablished in Kamakura 1206-27 Conquests by Jinghis 

Khan 


KAMAKURA 

1274-81 Mongol invasions 1271-95 Travels of Marco Polo 

1300 

34 

1338 Takauji nominated 
Shogun 

1392 between Northern & Southern Courts 

1400 

MUROMACHI 

(ASHIKAGA) 1467-77 War of Onin 

Period 1487 Cape of Good Hope 

rounded by Dias 
1492 Columbus discovers 
America 

1498 Vasco da Gama reaches 
India 

1500 

1522 First circumnavigation 
of the world 

1543 Portuguese discover 
Japan; Firearms intro¬ 
duced 

1549 Christianity introduced 
65 

AZUCHI 

MOMOYAMA 1568 Nobunaga becomes 
de facto ShOgtm 

1582 Hideyoshi succeeds 
Nobunaga 

1591 Valignani arrives 

1592 Hideyoshi sends an 
army against Korea 
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DATE ERA 
Two 


1700 

EDO 


HOME AFFAIRS 

1600 Battle of Seldgahara 

1603 Tokugawa Shogunate 
atabliahed 

1637-38 Sbimabara Re¬ 
bellion 

1680 Tiunaytnhi becomes 
Fifth Shfigun 

1688-1703 Genroku 
Period 

1716 Yoshimune, 8th 
ShOgun 


"TtEEATlONs Wim— 
OTHER COUNTRIES 
1600 William Adams 
comes to Japan 
1613 Date Masamune dis¬ 
patches Hasekura Tiu- 
nenaga to Spain & Rome 
1638 Isolation of Japan 
begins 


1708 Giovanni Battuta 
Sidotti, Italian priest, 
arrives in Kyushu 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
1600 British East India Co. 

1624 Dutch occupy Formosa 

1661 Ghing Dynasty supreme 
in China 


1774 Culms’ “Tabula 

1786 lenari, llth Sh&gun Anatomies” translated 
by Sugita Gempaku 


1800 

TOKUGAWA 


68 1868 Meiji Restoration 

1869 Capital moved to 
Tokyo 

1871 Abolition of feudal 
clans & establishment 
of prefectures 

1877 Satsuma rebellion 

1881 liberal Party formed 

1882 Progressive Party 
formed 

MEIJI 


1189 Imperial Constitution 
promidgated, diet 
convened 


1897 Japan adopts gold 
standard 

1900 1900 Seiyukai established 


1792 Russia demands 
opening of trade 
1823 Seibold arrives at Nogasaki 


1826 Britain establishes 
Straits Settlemenu 
1840 The Opium War 
1850-64 Taiping Rebellion 

1853 Commodore Perry in China 

arrives. Poutiatine, Russian 

envoy, also comes to 
Nagasaki 

1854 Treaty of Amity with U.S. 

1857 Fall of Mogul Empire 

1858 Commercial treaties 

with U.S., England, 1860 The Peking Treaty, 
France, Netherlands & English &: French 

Russia troops enter Peking 


1875 Sakhalin exchanged for 
the Kuriles 

1879 Ryukyus incorporated into 
Japanese administration 


1883 Indochina becomes 
French protectorate 
1886 Burma appropriated 
by Britain 


1894 New commercial treaty 
signed with England, 
Sinojapanese War 


1898 Scramble for concessions 
begins in China 
1900 Boxer Uprising in CSiina 
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DATE ERA DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


1912 


RELATION WITH 
OTOER COUNTRIES 
1902 Anglo-Japaneae Alliance 
1904-05 RuMO-JapanoK War 
1905 Treaty of Portnnouth 

1910 Annexation of Korea 

1911 Japan recovert tariif 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


autonomy 


1912 The Republic of China 


TAISHO 


1926 


SHOWA 


1918 Rice riots 

1920 First census taken 
(every five years 
thereafter) 


1914 Japan enters World 
War I 

1915 Twenty-one demands 
to China 

1918 Japan intervenes in 
Siberia 


1923 Great Kanto Earthquake 


1914 World War I 


1920 1st Meeting of the 
of Nations 

1921 Washington Conference 
for Naval Reduction 


1928 First universal 1928 Chinese Nationalist 

sufirage for men Government 

1929 Kellogg Anti-War 
Treaty 

1930 London Naval Reduction 
Treaty 


1931 Japan departs from 
from gold standard 

1932 May 15 Incident 


1936 2-26 Incident 


1945 Higashikuni Cabinet 

Release of 3,000 
political criminals 
detained before 
August 


1931 Manchurian Incident 

1932 Shanghai Incident 

1933 Japan secedes from the 
League of Nations 

1937 Sino-Japanese Conflict 
begins 

1940 Tripartite Alliance 
between Japan, Germany 
and Italy 

1941 Neutrality Pact with 
USSR, Bombing of Pearl 
Harbor, Declaration of 
War against USA & UK 

1945 atomic bombs dropped 
on Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki, USSR declares war 
upon Japan, Japan’s sur¬ 
render, Allied occupation 
begins with MacArthur as 
supre-mecommander 


1943 Italy surrenders, Cairo 
Proclamation 
1945 Yalta Conference, 
Germany collapses, 
Potsdam Declaration 

Establishment of IMF 


Shidehara Cabinet 


Japan Sodalist Party, 
Japan Liberal Party, 
Japan P rogressive Party 
formed, 


4th Congress of Japan 
Communist Party 
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date era domestic affairs 

“RELATION WITH- 

other COUNTRIES 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

1946 Proclamation of non> 


194d First meeting of United 

divinity of Emperor, 


Nations 

Yoshida Cabinet, 



Promulgation of the new 
Constitution, 



1947 Introduction of 6-3-3 


1947 Formation of GATT 

education system, 

Labour Standard Law 



promulgated, Land reform 
executed, First election 
for the House of Council¬ 
lors, First General election 
for the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives under the New 



Constitution, Katayama 
(socialist) Cabinet 



1948 Ashiad Cabinet 

1948 Verdict on war crimi¬ 

1948 Declaration by President 


nals by Far East Military 

Syngman Rhee of founding 

Zengakuren formed 

Tribunal 

Republic of Korea 

Second Yoshida Cabinet 


Establishment of communist 
government in North Korea 



Establishment of Republic 
of Indonesia 

1949 Nobel Prize to Dr. 

1949 Exchange ratio of 

1949 Establishment of Chinese 

Yukawa Hideki 

SI.00 to Y360 set up 

communist regime in Peking 

1950 Communist leaders purged 

1950 U.S. starts construction 

by MacArthur, 


of permanent military 
fac^itia on Okinawa 

Establishment of National 
Police Reserve, 


Korean War 

Inauguration of Sokjio 



1951 Children’s Charter 

1951 General MacArthur 

1951 Armistic talks starts in 

proclaimed, 

replaced by General 
Ridgeway, 

Seoul, ANZUS treaty signed 

Ban of public activities 
by wartime leaders par¬ 
tially removed. 

Japan enters Unesco and 
ILO, 


Peace Treaty signed with 
countries at San Francisco 
Signing of Security Pact 
with U.S.A. for defence of 
Japan 


Split of Socialists 


1952 Japan recovers in¬ 

1952 Signing of Japan-U.S. 


dependence, 

Administrative Agreement, 


May Day Incident, 

Japan signs peace treaty 
with Nationalist regime 


Creation of the Self 
Defence Force, 

in Taiwan, 



Japan joins IMF 


Official investure of 
the Crown Prince as 
heir to the throne 
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1953 Repatriation from 
Communist China and 
USSR commences 

TV broadcast begins 


REUTION WITH 

OTHER COUNTRIES 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


1953 Japan-U.S. Treaty of 1953 Armistice in Korea 
Navigation and Commoce 


U.S. returns Amami 
Oshima to Japan 


1954 MSA agreement signed 1954 U.S. H*bomb test at 
with U.S. Bikini 


1954 Radioactive fallout 
contaminates Japanese 
fishermen 


Hatoyama forms a new 
party, 

Hatoyama Cabinet 
1955 Sixth Congress of 
munist party disavows 
extremism 

Merger Socialist Party 

Formation of Liberal' 
Democratic Party (merger 
of Conservatives) 


Japan joins ECAFE 

1955 Start of negotiations 
with USSR 

Japan enters GATT 


Fall of Dien Bien Phu, 

Geneve Conference for 
Peace in Indochina 

1955 U.S.'Taiwan Defense 
Pact 

Crisis of Taiwan Straits 
Banduing Conference 


1956 U.S. administration in 
Okinawa attracts public 
attention in Japan 

Extention work of 
American airfield at 
Tachikawa causes clash 

Ishibashi Cabinet 

1957 Kishi Cabinet 

29th International PEN 
Congress in Tokyo 


1958 First Defence Build-up 
(3 year) Plan starts 


1959 Wedding of Grown 
Prince 


1960 Dissenters of Socialists 
fonn a splinter party 
(Democratic Sodalists) 


1956 Restoration of Diplo¬ 
matic relations between 
Japan and USSR 

admission of Japan to 
U.N. 


1957 Kishi tours Southeast 
Asia and Australia 

Kishi-Eisenhower joint 
communique promises 
reduction of American 
ground forces from Japan 

1958 Peace Treaty and 
reparation agreement 
with Indonesia 

Negotiation for revision of 
U.S.-Japan Security 
Treaty starts 

1959 Statement of Asanuma 
(head of Socialist delega¬ 
tion to Peking) against 
American imperialism 

Kishi visits Europe and 
Latin America 

1960 US-Japan Treaty of 
Mutual (Operation and 
Security 


1956 Suez Crisis, Hungarian 
riot 


1957 USSR acquires ICBM 


1958 Crisis renewed in Taiwan 
Straits 


1960 Downfall of Syngman 
Rhee 


1959 EEC formed 
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date era domestic affairs 

“relation with- 

OTHER COUNTRIES 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Maas demoostrations in 
protest against Diet’s 
ratification of the new 
security treaty with US 
brings down Kishi 

Ikeda Cabinet 

Asanuma (Socialist leader) 
assassinated 

1961 Ikeda's income* 

1961 Ikeda-Kennedy Con- 

1961 Pak Chong-hui seizes 

doubling prc^tamme 

ference Ikeda tours 

power in Seoul 

starts 

Southeast Asia 

Pyongyong concludes 
defense treaties with 
defense treaties with 

Moscow and Peking 

U.N. declares Peking’s 
entry as an important 
question 


1962 Commencement of 

1962 Cuba crisis 


LT trade (later known as 
Sino-Japanese Memo¬ 
randum Trade) 

Sino-Indian bolder dispute 

1963 Split in the anti- 

1%3 Japan signs Nuclear 

1963 Downfall of Ngo Dinh 

nuclear movement 

Test Ban Treaty 

Diem 


Ikeda visits the Philip- 

Kennedy assassinated, 


pinses, Indonesia, Australia 

Sino-Soviet rift comes to 


and New Zealand 

surface 

1964 New Tokaido Line 

1964 Japan gain* Article 

1964 France recognize* China 

opened 

VIII status of IMF, 


Japan joins OECD 

China's first nuclear test 

Tokyo Olympics, 

Sato Cabinet, 

Komeito formed 

1965 Sato visits 

1965 Sato meets with 

1965 Vietnam escalation 

Okinawa 

Johnson in Washington 

begins 

Nobel prize to 

Normalization of diplo- 

Abortive coupe by Indo- 

Dr. Tomonaga 

made relation* with 

nesian Communists 

Shinichiro 

Republic of Korea 



1966 Fit*t meeting of Mini*- 

1966 Asia Development Bank 


terial Conference for 
Economic Development 

established 


of Southeast Asia held 

China's Cultural Revolu- 


in Tokyo 

tion starts 

Asian and Pacific Council 
(ASPAC) formed 

1967 Reversion of 

1967 Sato visit* Seoul, 

1967 Arab-Israel war, 

Okinawa become 

Taiwan and other Pacific 


a political issue 

countries including South 

China’s first H-bomb 

Vietnam 

test 
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Minobe elected to 
Gkwernor (rf* Tokyo 
backed by Sodaiiati 
and Ck}mmumft8 


-TGErA’noFTwm— 

OTHER COUNTRIES 
Sato-Johiuon conference 
agree! on return of Bonin 
but rtot Okinawa 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


1968 Nobel prize to writer 
Kawabata Yaiunari 


1969 Student disturbance! 
spread to many uni¬ 
versities 

Government issues white 
paper on pollution 

Japan GNP ranks 3rd 
in the world 

1970 Osaka Expo 
Mishima Yukio, writer, 
commits suicide 


1971 Governor Minobe 
reelected 


1972 Okinawa returned to 
Japan 

4th (5 year) Defense 
Build-up Plan starts 


1968 Bonin returned to 
Japan 


1969 ASPAC 4th meeting 
held in Japan 

Sato-Nixon conference 
agrees on continuation of 
Security Treaty and on 
return of Okinawa in 1972 


1970 Textile dispute be¬ 
comes an issue between 
US and Japan 


1971 Emperor visits Europe 

US-Japan economic 
friction grows 

Yen reevaluated (Sl.OO to 
¥308) 


1972 Sato-Nixon conference 1! 
at San Clemente 

Japan recognizes Bangla- 
d(^ 

Japan established diplomatic 
relations with Mongolia 


1968 Johnson stops North 
Vietnam air raids 

Paris armistice talb begitu 

1969 Nixon Doctrine an¬ 
nounced at Guam 

Nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty signed 

Sino-Soviet border 
conflicts 

1970 China orbits its first 
satellite 

Canada and Italy recognize 
China 

1971 Nixon accepts China's 
invitation for visit 

Nixon’s new economic 
policy 

Admission of China to UN 
Indo-Pakistan war 

1972 Nixon’s trips to Peking 
and Moscow 
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SYNOPSIS 


Early History of Japan 

The exact date when the ancestors of the Japa¬ 
nese people settled in the Japanese Islands and 
developed their own culture remains shrouded in 
obscurity. In as much as no mass migration or 
military conquest is recorded in history, it is as¬ 
sumed that the development of Japan as a nation 
was a gradual process continuing over a long peri¬ 
od of time. 

A glimpse of the early stages of Japanese history 
may be gained from the numerous myths told and 
retold in communities throughout the country. 
Some of these relate to events that took place as 
far back as much as 1,792,470 years ago, but they 
represent, of course, only nebulous concepts of 
antiquity and can not be regarded as actual rec¬ 
ords of the founding of the Japanese nation. 

The “Kojiki” and the “Nihonshoki,” the oldest 
written accounts of early Japan which incorpo¬ 
rated a large number of such legends, recorded the 
rule of the Yamato court as lasting until the 
seventh century B.c. Although it is difficult to re¬ 
fute this traditional concept, it should be regarded 
as no more than legend, for the contents of these 
two books, which cover documenting the period 
after the sixth century a.d., cannot be considered 
as real historical evidence. 

The early history of any country is strongly 
tinged with legend. Intensive academic research 
into the time of Japan’s birth as a state has been 
carried out by scholars even since the Edo Period. 
In this research, scholars have taken advantage of 
Chinese dynastic history which makes references 
refer to Japan and antedates comparable Japanese 
historical sources. Chinese historical sources offer 
valuable hints concerning ancient Japan, yet they 
too are no more reliable than the ancient Japanese 


historical accounts. 

Research based on archaeological evidence has 
also been carried out. This type of research, first 
inspired by scientific methods of inquiry introduced 
from the West during the early Meiji Era, devel¬ 
oped rapidly immediately before and following 
World War II as concentration shifted from evi¬ 
dence based on legends to evidence supported by 
factual data. The very natvire of archaeology, how¬ 
ever, makes it almost impossible to pinpoint exact 
dates in early history. 

Thus, although extensive research is being car¬ 
ried out with the aid of ancient Japanese docu¬ 
ments as well as Chinese and Korean historical 
materials and archaeological data, still only broad 
generalizations regarding early Japanese history 
can be made. 

Archaeological relics representative of two fairly 
distinct cultural periods, Jomon and Yayoi, have 
been found in Japan. J6mon culture is distin¬ 
guished by rope-pattern earthenware and Yayoi 
culture by thinner earthenware vessels with sim¬ 
pler patterns. It is quite conceivable, however, that 
the continental Asian influence stimulated this 
cultural transition as no racial change or difference 
is, however, can be seen in the transition from the 
former to the latter culture. 

In many instances, cultural stimuli were brought 
from the continent by the Chinese and Koreans 
who migrated and settled in Japan. These settlers 
exerted a powerful influence not only on Japan’s 
ancient culture but also on its government. Sub¬ 
sequent historical developments were also affected 
by these stimuli from abroad. 

Between the fifth and sixth centuries, the Yama¬ 
to court, emboldened by its successful campaign 
to unify the country under a single administration, 
undertook a conquest of the Korean peninsula, 
but this venture eventually proved a failure. The 
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establishemnt of the powerful Sui and T’ang 
dynasties in China in the latter part of the sixth 
century and the early part of the seventh century 
accentuated the need in Japan for the establish¬ 
ment of a similarly effective central government. 
Prince Shotoku’s regency around the turn of the 
seventh century represented a stage preparatory 
to the establishment of a powerful government, and 
a period in which there was intense cultural and 
ideological progress. Relics of this era, which are 
preserved at Horyuji Temple in Nara, speak elo¬ 
quently of the artistic and creative characteristic 
of this age. 

In 646 A.D., the Taika Reform, representing the 
inauguration of a statutory country with a cen¬ 
tralized government under the emperor was car¬ 
ried out in accordance with a scheme worked out 
by students who had been sent to China by Prince 
Shotoku. 

In the process of this administrative centraliza¬ 
tion, administrators of the central government 
realized the need for ideological unity and com¬ 
plete elimination of internal conflicts and confu¬ 
sion. First the local myths and legends preserved 
by the respective local chieftains were systema¬ 
tized. This led to the theory, recorded both in the 
“Kojiki” and the “Nihonshoki,” that Amaterasu 
Omikami (the Sun Goddess) had ordained that 
Japan should be governed and ruled by a succes¬ 
sion of emperors. 

Later, the Confucian concept of imperial rule 
was incorporated into the Tenno (Tenshi) or em¬ 
peror cult, in which the emperors were direct 
descendants of the Sun Goddess (the deity of 
deities) ordained by an oracle to ascend the im¬ 
perial throne and, as rulers in the Confucian image 
whose function was to bring happiness to the pop¬ 
ulace by wise and benevolent rule. Thus the em¬ 
peror’s status was established as an institution. The 
emperor, entrusted with the task of officiating at 
court rituals as the descendant of the Sun Goddess, 
was considered to be not only the administrative 
head of the nation but also the moral and spiritual 
leader and the source of cultural inspiration. 

The idea that the emperor embodies the func¬ 
tions of both a living deity in charge of state rituals 
and a human administrative head of the nation 
has been the nucleus of Japan’s ideological and 
administrative history through the ages. Even 
when this institution degenerated into a mere 
formality and real administrative power shifted to 
the hands of other authorities such as the shogun, 
the emperor’s status as the spiritual head of the 
nation continued with little change. 

Movements to restore the emperor’s temporal 
powen were launched time and again, and some 
of them proved successful. Throughout Japan’s 


history, political reforms were always inspired of 
restoring temporal and spiritual powers to the 
emperor. The appreciation of this unique factor 
is an important key to the understanding of Japa¬ 
nese history. 

Nara and Heian Period 

After the Taika Reform, Japan adopted many 
of the legal systems and institutions of Tang Dyn¬ 
asty China, which, along with the ancient Roman 
Empire, had the most advanced legal system in 
the world. 

The establishment of a centralized government 
naturally called for the creation of a capital city. 
Up to that time, the site of the emperor’s residence 
had been regarded as the national capital, but it 
was moved every time a new emperor ascended 
the throne in deference to superstitions which 
linked uncleanliness with death. In 710, however, 
the first permanent capital, patterned after Lo- 
yang, the T’ang Dynasty’s metropolitan center 
was established at Nara. In accordance with the 
prevailing concept of the emperor, the capital city 
was defined not only as the seat of the central 
government but as the cultural and spiritual cen¬ 
ter of the nation. 

Nara was not fortified with the moats and stone 
walls which constituted the main features of later 
shogunate capitals. The absence of castle-like 
structures with their domineering atmosphere—a 
feature which persisted through the Heian Period 
when Kyoto was the capital—was symbolic of the 
close and intimate relationship between ruler and 
ruled. In contrast, the present imperial palace in 
Tokyo is shogun castle relic, which was converted 
into the imperial family residence after the Meiji 
Restoration. 

The capital city of Nara, with its stately build¬ 
ings patterned precisely after its T’ang Dynasty 
counterparts, was an object of awe and admiration 
for the people. This is clear from the many poems 
praising the grandeur of the city and pointing to 
the sharp contrast between metropolitan magnifi¬ 
cence and the wretched state of rural communities. 

The Nara Period was dominated by Buddhism. 
Large numbers of Buddhist temples were built 
with state funds, and Buddhist priests enjoyed 
privileges equal to those of high-ranking adminis¬ 
trative officials. These activities culminated in the 
historic inauguration of the Great Statue of Bud¬ 
dha at the T6dai-ji Temple in Nara. Relics of the 
flourishing Buddhist art of that period can be 
found today in temples and monasteries in and 
around the city of Nara. 

As time passed, the disadvantages the overem¬ 
phasis placed on Buddhism began to appear. As 
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a result, partly for the purpose of separating the 
seat of the government from the center of Bud¬ 
dhism and Buddhist culture, the capital was 
moved from Nara to Kyoto in 794. Kyoto re¬ 
mained, except for limited periods, the site of the 
imperial residence for more than 1,000 years until 
the capital was moved to Tokyo in 186^ 

During the long period when Kyoto was the 
capital of Japan the growth of a refined, sophisti¬ 
cated urban culture was fostered. Evidence of this 
can still be seen today in this ancient city. Cultural 
traditions were maintained by high-ranking cen¬ 
tral government officials, whose positions were 
protected by an established civil service system and 
whose revenue was insured by the inheritance of 
rural estates. Members of the titled nobility related 
by blood to the imperial family devoted time and 
energy to refined pastimes involving music and 
literary works. 

The period from the eighth to the eleventh 
centuries when the metropolitan culture of Nara 
and Kyoto flourished coincides with the earlier 
part of the Europe’s medieval period. However, 
the historical development of the latter, starting 
with the mass migrations of the Teutonic race, is 
more akin to the period from the closing years of 
the Heian (Kyoto) Period to the Kamakura Period 
which saw the rise of the samurai class. These three 
centuries of centralized government should not be 
grouped with the preceding period. From the 
standpoint of political, social and economic history, 
they may be regarded as a transitory stage from 
the ancient to the medieval period, while from the 
cultural aspect they should be treated, to treat 
them as an independent era with a distinct char¬ 
acteristics. 

A hundred and fifty years after the capital was 
moved from Nara to Kyoto, defects in the system 
of centralized government began to appear and 
contradictions with the rural administration sys¬ 
tems became conspicuous. With political influence 
concentrated in the capital, the large rural estates 
of the imperial family, titled nobility, Buddhist 
temples and Shinto shrines were left without ade¬ 
quate administrative and police supervision. As a 
result landowners in rural communities were 
forced to maintain personal armed forces to pro¬ 
tect their possessions. 

At this point the samurai class began to gain 
prominence. The samurai —persons skilled in mar¬ 
tial arts—came from families either of influential 
local chieftains or of the servants of government 
officials or nobles dispatched from the capital to 
rural communities. {Samurai originally meant peo¬ 
ple who serve—servants of the nobles.) In time, 
the samurai began to exert strong influence in the 
nobles’ rural estates, but this development was 


ignored by the aristocrats enjoying the peace and 
ease of metropolitan life in Kyoto. 

As time passed, two influential samurai clans— 
Genji and Heike—became so powerful that both 
the imperial court and the titled nobility began 
to realize that it was becoming difficult to main¬ 
tain power without the military influence of the 
samurai class. This was an age when local autono¬ 
my began to gain influence. 

In 1156 Japan witnessed a major civil war— 
Hogen no Ran—in which political struggles within 
the administrative hierarchy were settled by the 
armed might of the samurai. 

A long period of peace was nearing its end, and 
political stability was giving way to an age of 
armed might. Soon a new era began in which the 
ruling class came from the samurai —those who had 
served the aristocracy during the peaceful Nara 
and Heian eras. 

Medieval Era: Development of 
Feudal Society 

During the years from the mid-twelfth century 
to the sixteenth century, which may be described 
as Japan’s medieval period. Japanese society was 
outwardly similar to that of Europe’s medieval era. 
The main feature of the European medieval pe¬ 
riod, extending from the latter part of the fifth 
century (the fall of the western Roman Empire) 
to the end of the fifteenth century (the discovery 
of the American continent), was the conflict be¬ 
tween the manor system and the urban commercial 
community, which originated and developed dur¬ 
ing this period. The Japanese medieval era, which 
coincides with the latter half of this, saw the same 
process of transition, but with its own distinctive 
characteristics. 

The term “feudal” is applicable to different 
periods of Japanese history according to its differ¬ 
ent interpretations. Here, the years from the mid¬ 
twelfth to the sixteenth century as the first half of 
the feudal era will be considered. 

The centralized administrative system which 
flourished during—the Nara and Heian periods 
had gradually disintegrated because of inherent 
weaknesses in the legal-administrative aspect. The 
newly risen samurai class came to assume actual 
control by setting up a political organization of its 
owns. 

During the first half of Japan’s medieval age 
called the Kamakura Period, the center of political 
organization of the samurai class was in Kamakura, 
the birthplace of the samurai. During" the second 
half called the Muromachi Period, the base of the 
samurai administration had moved to Kyoto ,and 
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Kamakura became merely a branch center. At 
this time, the two political systems—that of the 
aristocracy and that of the samurai—effected a 
union. 

Although the samurai came to asstime a domi¬ 
nant position during this period, residual influ¬ 
ences of the preceding era still remained. At times, 
attempts were made to revive the emperor system 
still extant in form. One such movement the Kem- 
mu Restoration (1334), proved successful, and 
imperial rule was restored, though only briefly. 
The military might backing this restoration was 
supplied by the samurai, and even after the 
failture of this coup, some of the samurai entrenched 
themselves in the mountains of Yoshino (in Nara 
Prefecture) for sixty years rallying under the im¬ 
perial family. 

Other samurai who supported the Kemmu Res¬ 
toration later turned against this drive, captured 
Kyoto, and made Kamakura its branch adminis¬ 
trative headquarters under the nominal leadership 
of an imperial family of a different lineage. For 
sixty years, the imperial family thus remained 
divided by two warring samurai factions, each 
claiming authority. This period is called the South 
and North Dynasty Period after a similar age in 
China. The present imperial family descends from 
the latter (northern) dynasty. The conflict was 
terminated by the reunification of the two dynas¬ 
ties in 1392. 

The samurai government at Kamakura treated 
the imperial family in Kyoto with polite disregard, 
whereas that of the Muromachi Period rallied 
under one of the imperial dynasties and inherited, 
at least nominally, the centralized imperial ad¬ 
ministration of the preceding era. 

In this and other ways the newly risen samurai 
class demonstrated its capacity for a harmonious 
division of functions with the powers that preceded 
it. This was possible because the samurai was not an 
invading alien. They had their origin in the farm¬ 
ing class and ascended the social ladder by serving 
as subordinate bureaucrats to the aristocracy, 
police ofiicers to the imperial court or local ad¬ 
ministrative officials in the centralized adminis¬ 
trative system. 

The indistinct class separation is discernible in 
the culture of the medieval era. In literature, for 
example, the samurai strove to copy the literary 
refinement and techniques of the aristocracy, and 
although this class produced no important literary 
works, its achievements in this field provided the 
basis for the development of the popular literary 
and artistic activities of the succeeding period. 

This does not mean, however, that medieval 
culture played nothing more than a transitional 
refle. The literary search for “mystic beauty” in 


verse produced thought distinctive to this period- 
Another product of this era, the affirmation of 
humanism in the religious writings of the Jodo 
ShinshQ sect of Buddhism, may be considered the 
sprouting of the modem spirit similar to that of 
the European Renaissance. 

By far the most important development of this 
period was its epoch-making economic progress. 
This produced many phenomena closely akin to 
those characterized by the evolution of civic com¬ 
munities in Europe. 

In 1543 (1542 in European versions) Japan 
first came into contact with the West when three 
Portuguese castways were brought to Japanese 
ports. Culturally, medieval Japan differed from 
the West because she had inherited the cultural 
legacy of her past whereas the West tended to 
disregard its ancient traditions. The impact of the 
West on medieval Japan nevertheless was great. 
The samurai were awed by the guns brought by the 
Portuguese, and Buddhist priests were at a loss to 
cope with the new influence of Christianity. Con¬ 
tact with the West caused decisive changes in 
medieval Japan and led directly to the emerging 
early modern age. 

Literary Prosperity of the Edo Period 

The economic development of the medieval era, 
which had produced a wider flow of goods and 
money, exerted a strong impact on the closed, 
feudal economic system itself and transformed the 
small economic spheres of individual manors into 
much wider economic units. This trend was so 
strong that at one time it appeared that the entire 
nation could become a single economic unit. If 
this had been realized, national unity might have 
come about politically. Then a national structure 
such as that eventually achieved during the Meiji 
Era might have appeared at a much earlier date, 
and Japan might have become one of the most 
advanced countries in the world at the turn of the 
seventeenth century—at least economically. 

Three hundred years of feudal system between 
the Azuchi-Momoyama Period and the Meiji 
Era left Japan an economically underdeveloped 
country in the middle part of the nineteenth 
century and forced her to rapidly absorb the fruits 
of western civilization. During this later feudal 
period, the country was divided into hundreds of 
feudal fiefs, most of which were called Aon, gov¬ 
erned by a lord (daimyi) who owed allegiance to 
the Tokugawa Shogunate in Edo (the present 
Tokyo). 

A number of factors might be assumed as the 
cause of this historical development. First, the 
geographical nature of Japan renders the land 
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liable to division, political and otherwise, by 
virtue of the complex coastline and the rugged 
mountain ranges that criss-cross the main islands. 
Second, the Japanese character may be regarded 
as progressive and conservative—progressive in 
that Japanese tend to accept new innovations and 
conservative in that they often cling stead fastly 
to old traditions. 

The 250 years after the fall of Osaka Castle in 
1615, which signified the end of the Toyotomi 
clan, saw neither external wars nor internal strife. 
Japan enjoyed a long period of peace for almost 
300 years. 

During this period, the Tokugawa Shogunate 
adopted a policy of isolation, refusing to accept any 
contact with the outside world with the exception 
of China, Korea and the Netherlands. Travel to 
and from Japan was strictly prohibited and only 
a limited number of foreigners who were granted 
special permission, were allowed to enter the 
country. Exports and imports were almost too in¬ 
significant to affect the economy. Economically, 
the nation remained almost completely self-sup¬ 
porting, and culturally, foreign influences played 
a smaller part than at any other period in its his¬ 
tory. This policy of isolation served to prolong the 
rule of the Tokugawa Shogunate. 

The Tokugawa Shogunate and feudal lords 
made it their policy to utilize the wealth of rich 
merchants and farmers to bolster their finances 
while denying the latter aU political and admin¬ 
istrative authority. A strict system of social strati¬ 
fication was maintained with the four classes, 
samurai, farmers, artisans and merchants. The 
samurai class was given a position of political and 
social superiority. As feudal rulers, the samurai 
gave second position to farmers but denied them 
the freedom to change either their place of resi¬ 
dence or their social status. Merchants were the 
lowest of all and were held in general contempt. 

However, the wealthy merchants of such com¬ 
mercial centers as Edo and Osaka had the power 
to influence the finances of the shogunate and 
feudal lords. Therefore, the shogunate prohibited 
the merchants from engaging in foreign trade to 
prevent them from amassing even greater fortunes. 

The isolation policy also served to cultivate a 
brand of culture peculiar to Japan. Although 
politically oppressed, the merchants and artisans 
contributed greatly to a rapid cultural develop¬ 
ment which reached its peak in the middle part 
of the Edo Period—the Genroku period (1688- 
1704). This period produced some immortal cul¬ 
tural figures—Ihara Saikaku, novelist; Matsuo 
BashS, haiku poet; Chikamatsu Monzaemon, kabu- 
ki playwright; and Ichikawa DanjOro and Sakata 
TokdrS, kabuki actors. 


This cultural blossoming in the Genroku period 
was followed by a gradual deterioration and de¬ 
cline. Up to that time, the samurai had maintained 
fairly high cultural and moral standards in accord¬ 
ance with their social status, but after the Genroku 
period, they suffered a gradual decline in eco¬ 
nomic position with the result that some of the 
unscrupulous samurai resorted to oppressive meas¬ 
ures against civilians. As the Edo Period drew to 
a close, the shogunate was plagued by serious 
diplomatic problems and in desperation resorted 
to oppression. 

Some of the more intellectual samurai and priests 
forsook their social status, while artisans and mer¬ 
chants engaged in wild escapades in gay quarters. 
The decline in cultural traditions from the inspir¬ 
ing "Manyo-shu” anthology of the Nara Period, 
the moral integrity of the Kamakura Period samu¬ 
rai and the progressive spirit of the civil war era 
may be attributable to the fact that the cultural 
achievementts were made by the oppressed mer¬ 
chants and artisans during the latter part of the 
Edo Period. 

During the middle of the Edo Period, some 
Japanese scholars tried to introduce Western sci¬ 
ences in Japan and to apply them to native sci¬ 
entific traditions. By the end of the Edo Period 
however, the shogunate deprived the scholars of 
facilities for conducting basic scientific research 
and allowed them to conduct only technial and 
practical studies. 

The defeat of the Tokugawa Shogunate marked 
the beginning of the Meiji Restoration. Surpris¬ 
ingly, the long Tokugawa reign was disposed 
without much bloodshed. One explanation for this 
is that the more than 100,000 members of the 
shogunate’s samurai guard, brought up in the re¬ 
fined atmosphere of peaceful Edo, realized the 
futility of civil war. 

In 1869, the feudal lords surrendered their fiefs 
to the imperial government and, in 1871, these 
fiefs were replaced by new administrative units 
called prefectures. This process was aided by the 
fact that the feudal governments, plagued by 
financial diflSculties, did little to resist to the 
reform movement. 

The system of social stratification was abolished 
so far as legal privileges were concerned, although 
the samurai were accorded a status of shizoku (samu¬ 
rai class) as distinguished from the three other 
classes which were to be known collectively as 
heimin (common people). 

Some samurai attempted to assert their superior 
position, and a number of minor civil disturbances 
ensured culminating in the Seinan Civil War of 
1877 in which the government forces composed of 
common people defeated the samurai bands of the 
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Satsuma and Higo clans of Kyushu. This marked 
the end of the samurai era that had lasted for more 
than 700 years beginning with the Hogen Revolt 
of 1156. 

Many political parties began to appear, and a 
movement calling for the establishment of a parlia¬ 
ment gained momentum. Liberty and civil rights 
became terms, and the idea of democracy took 
hold in Japan for the first time. 

Even the old han clique government, dominated 
by the samurai descendants of Kagoshima and 
Yamaguchi prefectures, found it impossible to dis¬ 
regard the pressure of public opinion. With fore¬ 
sight Emperor Meiji took the initiative in calling 
for the formulation of a constitution. In 1889, the 
constitution was promulgated, and the Imperial 
Diet (parliament) was convened for the first time 
the following year. The feudal political and ad¬ 
ministrative system came to an end and a new era 
began. 

Meiji Era and Present Day 

During the closing years of the Edo Period and 
the early part of the Meiji Era there was a remark¬ 
able upsurge of public discussion on political sub¬ 
jects, made more intense by the preceeding long 
period of suppression by an authoritarian govern¬ 
ment. 

This upsurge of political consciousness was in¬ 
spired mainly by the cult of emperor worship 
cultivated and systematized by a group of scholars 
who specialized in Confucian theories and Japa¬ 
nese classical literature. This cult found a response 
among a large majority of Japanese and cut across 
class distinctions. 

Another idea that inspired the national move¬ 
ment was a cult of xenophobia. This concept, also 
originating from the academic tradition espoused 
by Confucian and Japanese classical scholars was 
given fresh impetus by the appearance of foreign 
warships off Japan. 

The cult of emperor worship materialized in the 
system of imperial rule of the Meiji government. 
The aims of the cult of xenophobia were more 
complex. Exponents of the cult had two objectives. 
On the one hand, they tried to embarrass the 
moribund shogunate by accusing the authorities 
of violating the traditional isolation policy. On the 
other, they tried to call the nation’s attention to 
the dangers of western colonialism as represented 
by the Opium War, and to stress the need for 
stronger national defence. 

After the Meiji government was established, the 
cult of xenophobia gave rise to the policy of “en¬ 
riching the nation and strengthening the armed 
forpes”—one of the major political goals of the 


Meiji government. The whole range of national 
administration—government, education, industry, 
science and public finance—was geared to this 
policy. 

Imperial rule fortified by the cult of emperor 
worship perfectly suited the purpose of strengthen¬ 
ing the system of centralized government. Thus, 
the emperor was made not only the apex of na¬ 
tional administration but also figure of quasi¬ 
religious worship. The emperor—descendant of 
the Sun Goddess enshrined at the Grand Shrine at 
Ise—became the apex of both the political and 
spiritual life of the nation. 

The armed forces under the command of the 
emperor proved to be exceedingly brave and loyal 
fighting units. Government-operated universities 
turned out members of an elite class charged with 
the mission of putting into practice the policies of 
a nation strong both militarily and financially. The 
government abo took the initiative in mechanizing 
the new and growing industries. Parliament, 
though usually an arena of unending struggles 
among political parties, demonstrated a magnifi¬ 
cent unanimity at times of national crisis. 

Japan developed by leaps and bounds up to the 
time of World War I. The allied victory in World 
War I raised Japan’s position to one of the five 
major powers of the world. In a short span of 50 
years Japan had caught up with the rest of the 
advanced world in one of the most spectacular ex¬ 
amples of progress recorded in history. 

As one of the leading capitalist countries, Japan 
needed large amounts of raw materials and a vast 
market where she could sell her manufactured 
products. In due course, Japan realized that the 
spoils of the Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese 
wars—Formosa, Korea and southern Sakhalin— 
were not enough to meet these needs. She turned 
to Manchuria and Southeast Asia. 

At the same time, various defects in her single- 
minded concentration on economic and military 
development began to appear: the stunted growth 
of public consciousness in regard to civil rights, 
conflict between the government and the military, 
lack of balance between rural and urban industrial 
economies, and the hurried attempt to establish 
parliamentary government despite the immature 
political consciousness of the public. These defects 
were aggravated by the effects of the world eco¬ 
nomic depression of 1929, and shut Japan off from 
the world market, Japan, along with Germany and 
Italy, plunged into World War II. 

The end of this costly war found all major Japa¬ 
nese cities destroyed and its industries crippled. 
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It is probable that, from time to time, various 
tribes or races migrated to Japan from the Asian 
continent and settled here to form a part of Japan’s 
racial ancestry. Stone implements believed to have 
been used by people who lived toward the end of 
the Pleistocene Age have been unearthed from 
what are thought to be Pleistocene stratea. These 
implements belong to a nonceramic culture, since 
no pottery of any kind has been found with these 
stone tools. In the Kanto and Chubu districts, such 
stone relics have been found at more than thirty 
sites. They have been classified, from stratographi- 
cal and typological considerations, into five or six 
periods, which show phases parallel to those of the 
Upper Palaecolithic Age in Europe. 

The most important question is whether, during 
this period, the islands of Japan came into exist¬ 
ence. According to geologists, in the later period 
of the Pleistocene Age, the present East China Sea 
and the Sea of Okhotsk were land areas, and Japan 
was a part of the continent with the Japan Sea as 
an inland sea. 

The Jomon (straw rope pattern) Period fol¬ 
lowed. The straw rope pattern pottery and stone 
implements used by the people in the beginning of 
this age have been unearthed from the Holocene 
stratum. It was at this time that a huge terrestrial 
upheaval occurred; the surrounding lands sank, 
and the Japanese islands gradually emerged. 

Jomon Period 

Jomon culture, which lasted thousands of years, 
can be termed the longest period in the history of 
Japan. Contemporary scholars classify it into five 
parts, the early, pre-middle, middle, post-middle 
and last periods. 

UTie early period is also called Yorito Bunka 
(pottery with a cord design). To date, relics of this 
period have been unearthed only in the southern 
part of the Kanto district, and their shapes show 
no connection with those of the nonceramic cul¬ 
ture indicating the possibility that the people of 
this period came from overseas. Among the relics 
which are thought to belong to the latter part of 
the nonceramic culture are stone implements such 
as points and microliths which resemble the stone 
relics of Europe between the latter part of the 
Palaeolithic Age and the Mesolithic Age. 

The Oshigata-mon Doki Bunka (pottery with 
printed designs), whose relics are found widely 


scattered over the northern part of the Kanto and 
Chubu districts and the western parts of Japan, 
succeeded the nonceramic culture. Therefore, 
when the two cultures came into contact, the 
descendants of the people with the nonceramic 
culture probably learned to make the pottery with 
printed design from those who used Yorito-mon 
Doki Bunka. This led up to the Jomon Period. 

Relics called Tado-shiki Doki Bunka belonging 
to the latter part of the earliest period have been 
found scattered over a wide area of the Kanto 
district, the Ou district and Hokkaido. This form 
of pottery has a design resembling the kam ke- 
ramik of Siberia. Some scholars say that there is a 
connection between the two, but this has yet to be 
authenticated. Relics of the same kind as the kam 
keramik of Korea and Manchuria have also been 
unearthed in Kyushu. 

Thus, there was an influx of people from the 
continent in the beginning of the Jomon Period, 
but after the pre-middle period, there was a time 
when there was no movement from the continent. 
The chief reason for this seems to have been the 
geographical disturbances which were taking place 
in the Japanese islands at this time. 

In the fifth and fourth centuries b.c., the Jomon 
culture was followed by the Yayoi culture caused 
by what must have been a great revolution. This 
revolution was brought about by an invasion from 
overseas. 

In the beginning of the Jomon Period, Yorito 
Bunka appeared, examples of which have been 
found in the southern part of the Kanto district. 
It is believed that pottery of this type was made in 
50 or 40 B.c. The Jomon Period lasted for four or 
five thousand years. During this long period, there 
was no migration from the continent, and so, al¬ 
though the inhabitants of the islands led a no¬ 
madic existence, no rapid changes took place in 
their culture. 

At first, people of this period must have lived 
under big trees, in caves or under projecting rocks, 
for no traces of dwelling places have been found. 
About the end of the earliest period, however, they 
began to live in caves and toward the middle 
period in houses built on level land. During the 
post-middle and last periods, both caves and houses 
were used. 

Their cultural remains, however, show much 
variation. The patterns on the pottery of the mid¬ 
dle period show strength and energy, while the 
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pottery of the post-middle period shows refinement 
and skill. 

Perhaps the fact that there were no migrations 
between north and south accounts for the differ¬ 
ence in the j6mon culture of the north and that of 
the south. Also the people in the southern part of 
Japan started the Oshigata-shiki doki (pottery 
with printed design) while the people in the north 
began the Tako-shiki Doki Bunka. 

The [jeople of the JSmon Period lived on wild 
food and, some scholars say that they entered the 
Neolithic Age when they began making pottery 
and polished stone utensils. The Neolithic Age saw 
the beginnings of food production. This opinion 
cannot be proved by any historical evidence. The 
unearthing of stone axes shows that some might 
have been used as hoes or mattocks, proving that 
the people might have tilled the ground. 

Japan, with plenty of rain and a mild climate, 
must have been covered with thick woods and 
abundent in herbivorous animals. The sea must 
have offered excellent fishing grounds as warm and 
cold currents meet near these islands. As the popu¬ 
lation remained rather stable, the people could 
obtain enough food from nature. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, the people abondoned their nomadic life and 
began to settle down in the same place for long 
periods. 

Rise of Yayoi Culture 

Yayoi culture, which was named after pottery 
unearthed at Yayoicho in Tokyo, first developed 
in the western part of Japan and later spread to 
the east. Development of the pottery, the symbol 
of Yayoi culture, passed through three periods. 
Pottery belonging to the first period has been un¬ 
earthed only to the west of Nagoya, while pottery 
belonging to the middle period has been found in 
east Japan. 

The Yayoi pottery found in east Japan was 
originally developed from j6mon culture although 
there are traces of patterns to some extent influ¬ 
enced by pottery of west Japan. People belonging 
to the Jfimon Period in east Japan, therefore, were 
influenced by the culture of west Japan and took 
to tilling the land. They were not driven northward 
by the people of west Japan. The people in the 
Kanto and the Chubu districts, and also the people 
who lived in the present Aomori and Iwate prefec¬ 
tures, although the latter spent a longer period 
living on wild food because it was too cold to 
cultivate rice, began to grow food. As the life of 
these people appeared strange and foreign to the 
more advanced people in west Japan, they were 
called Ezo, barbarians, in the manner of the Chi¬ 
nese. Nothing has been unearthed from the places 


where the Ezo lived except of hunting and fishing 
relics. 

Most people, by this time, had adopted Yayoi 
culture, except the so-called Ezo in the far north. 
In west Japan, there is evidence that Jdmon pot¬ 
tery developed into Yayoi pottery but, nothing has 
been unearthed to show that people of J6mon cul¬ 
ture were driven from their land. As in east Japan, 
Jdmon culture developed into Yayoi culture, but 
at an earlier date. The Yayoi culture originated 
with these people. 

In the Taisho Era (1912-1926) when the study 
of Yayoi culture in west Japan was very popular, 
some scholars connecting the rise of Yayoi culture 
with the Sun Goddess myth insisted that a new 
race bringing Yayoi culture from overseas had 
arrived in Kyushu. At present, however, as the 
study of the last period of the Jdmon culture has 
been developed, many scholars are of the opinion 
that Jdmon culture gradually developed into Ya¬ 
yoi culture. 

In the fifth or fourth century B.C., about the time 
of the rise of Yayoi culture, Japan came into con¬ 
tact with the continent probably through Korea, 
which brought about a new way of life among the 
Japanese. There were great movements of races on 
the continent at this time, and west Japan must 
have been strongly influenced by the movement of 
other Asian peoples. 

Whether this influence from the continent was 
an influx of people into Japan or simply a cultural 
influence is not certain. There may have occurred 
some kind of influx into Japan during the fifth and 
fourth centuries b.c. This influx, however, cannot 
have been on a scale large enough support the 
supposition that a race with Yayoi culture crossed 
over to Japan. Nor is there any evidence to prove 
that a new race such as is mentioned in the myth 
of the Sun Goddess came to rule Japan. It may 
rightly be supposed, however, that the art of farm¬ 
ing, especially of cultivating rice, and that of weav¬ 
ing (chiefly hemp cloth) were introduced into this 
country about this time. This completely changed 
the life of the people, first in west Japan and then 
in the east. 

It was common in other parts of the world for 
agrarian and pastoral life to coexist, but in Japan, 
partly because of the climate and partly because 
the Japanese by custom did not eat the meat of 
animals, grain was grown exclusively. Besides rice 
they may have cultivated wheat and millet, since 
Yayoi pottery has been unearthed even at such 
places as the Chubu district and the northern part 
of the Kanto district where rice farming was im¬ 
possible. Nothing has been found with the pottery, 
however, to show that man grew dry-land crops. 
Since remains of the people with Yayoi culture in 
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west Japan as well as in the southern part of the 
Kanto district have been found in marshy places 
where rice farming was possible, they probably 
lived chiefly on rice. 

The Yayoi people knew from the first how to 
use metal, particularly iron. In the beginning, they 
made swords and other sharp-edged tools but no 
farming implements. Judging from the fact that 
the shapes of their weapons and tools were the 
same as those of tools in the Jomon Period, the 
secret of smelting iron must have been discovered 
by the Japanese themselves rather than learned 
from the people of the continent. In ancient litera¬ 
ture, Yamato kanuchi (Japanese smith) is distin¬ 
guished from Kara-no kanuchi (a T’ang smith). 
Even after Chinese smiths no longer lived in Japan, 
the refining ofiron was carried on by the Japanese. 

Bronze swords and halberds, products of the 
Bronze Age, were introduced into Japan through 
Korea in the middle of the Yayoi Period. At that 
time, there already existed iron weapons and tools, 
and bronze was of little practical use to the people. 
But because bronze weapons looked superb and 
dignified in appearance, the people used them as 
offerings to their gods. Moreover, the Bronze Age 
lasted only for a short time, and very soon only 
iron and wood were used. Thus, the ancient Japa¬ 
nese passed from the Stone Age directly into the 
Iron Age. Because the ancient Japanese made iron 
from a ferrous, they developed, the art of making 
steel, and later showed great skill in making supe¬ 
rior swords. 

Thus, with Yayoi culture, man started tilling 
the land and making iron which brought about a 
great revolution in the life of the Japanese. 

Age of Village-States 

Rice farming must have been a great inspiration 
to a people who had spent thousands of years with¬ 
out experiencing any great outside influence. Since 
production of iron implements had not yet made 
much progress, wooden hoes and spades were used. 
Thus, dry land was not easily cultivated, and 
marshy places were naturally chosen. 

Rice-growing villages arose around marshy 
spots. Most villagers in the Yayoi Period lived in 
the lowlands, with the result that they often suf¬ 
fered from disastrous floods. After World War II 
excavations for relics of Yayoi culture were carried 
out at Toro in Shizuoka Prefecture. Relics of a 
village and rice fields of the second or third century 
B.O., the last period of the Yayoi Period, were 
found. Toro is located in low swampy land where 
the water table is about 30 centimeters below the 
surface. It was found that in order to drain the 
land, the villagers raised the land level three times 


in the course of a hundred years, but in one night 
the result of their labor was completely destroyed 
by a great flood. The people who had lived on 
plateaus for thousands of years during the j6mon 
Period lived crowded in low swampy places during 
the Yayoi Period. After frequent floods, they 
moved to higher regions between the plateaus and 
the swamps. 

At Toro, traces of more than ten houses have 
been found. A complete picture of the village can¬ 
not be determined from these findings, but the 
houses are almost all the same size and face the 
same direction, a characteristic of villages of the 
Jomon Period. This standardization was used in 
Japanese farming villages until recently. 

It was also discovered that six or seven houses 
were grouped together and surrounded by a wide 
space with a moat or a forest as the outermost 
periphery. This type of plan was also in villages of 
later periods—the ancient Tomb Period and the 
Nara Period. Several buildings constituted a one- 
family dwelling where relatives and servants as 
well as immediate family members lived. The 
large family system, seen in the family register 
books of the Nara Period, began at this time. This 
large family system was made possible by the 
change from hunting to agriculture in the Yayoi 
Period. Gradually villages of sixteen to fifty fami¬ 
lies developed. 

In the Toro ruins, on a plot one kilometer 
square, ridges running at right angles to each 
other have been found. The ridge on the flood side 
(facing the broad Abe River) was flanked with 
boards 30 to 40 centimeters thick and 1.5 meters 
long, while on the inside of this ridge stakes were 
placed close together. The rice fields were irregular 
in size, from 200 to 600 tsuho. The same kind of 
ridge arrangemeij* has been discovered at the 
Yamaki ruins, another Yayoi site in Shizuoka Pre¬ 
fecture, suggesting that such irregularity was com¬ 
mon among the Yayoi people. After a life of hunt¬ 
ing food for thousands of years, the ancient 
Japanese established a primitive form of possession 
of land for the first time by cultivating common 
paddy fields. 

Paddy fields were probably allocated to villagers 
by the village chief. It is probable, that when a 
chief started farming and parceling out his paddy 
field to his men the allocation made in the form of 
leases, as was the case in the Taika Reform. Thus, 
it may be that property rights were in the hands 
of the chief, and that land was leased in return for 
some of the yield. 

The early period of Yayoi culture is character¬ 
ized by the appearance of farming and farming 
villages with autocratic chiefs. Living conditions 
showed remarkable progress in every way after the 
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discovery of iron. A unit of villages with one overall 
chief it seems, was called a kuni. Kurd first meant 
a fence or a boundary, and a Chinese character 
meaning state was later applied to it. Such chiefs 
were called kuni-no-mijiatsuko. 

The relation between these greater chiefs and 
village chiefs is not known for certain, but presum¬ 
ably one among the village chiefs rose to power, 
usually by force. Such a chief was satisfied with a 
tribute from the village chiefs who paid him a part 
of what they received from the farmers. They did 
not feel any oppression under him, as he did not 
deny the right of land possession which the village 
chiefs enjoyed. This kind of authority was called 
ushihaku. 

Under the kuni system, some kind of force must 
have been needed to control the people. If it was 
a large kuni with more than ten villages, tax collec¬ 
tors vested with some power or right must have 
existed. In other words, there existed a class who 
did not engage in farming, though there were no 
merchants. Ancient Chinese historical records 
show that there were more than one hundred kuni 
in the Yayoi Period, but recent findings indicate 
that there were probably more. 

The next stage of development was the estab¬ 
lishment of a nation by the unification of all the 
villages under one ruler. This ruler was the Tenno 
clan, the forefathers of the present emperor. 

Unification of Japan 

The unification of Japan under the Tenni clan 


occurred in the third century. Ancient burial 
mounds in the Kinki district identified and others 
in Kyushu and Kanto attributed to the fourth and 
fifth centuries have, it seems, a close relation with 
the founding of the Japanese nation. The oldest 
mounds are large and inside these tombs grave 
offerings have been found. Such offerings, prob¬ 
ably treasures of that time, could have been pos¬ 
sessed only by the ruler of a state. Since the oldest 
of such mounds have been found in the Kinki 
district, the Teimi clan must have come to power 
first in this area. The nation therefore, was founded 
by the Tenno clan in the Kinki district. Later, the 
local chiefs built their tombs after the manner of 
the Tenno. The mounds located in Kanto and 
Kyushu are probably those of local chiefs. 

The “Nihonshoki” and the “Kojiki” state that 
Japan was founded by the Tenno in the seventh 
century B.c. Another theory places the date of the 
founding of Japan over six hundred years later. 
However, both theories are unacceptable in the 
light of archaeological evidence. The length of life 
given to the emperors in the “Shoki” is too long 
to be credible. The number of generations of em¬ 
perors mentioned there is also doubtful. If the 
foundation of imperial Japan was in the third cen¬ 
tury A.D., it falls in the reign of Tenno Sujin. This 
theory is supported by a mention in the “Kojiki” 
that the reign of Sujin was 120 years earlier than 
stated in the “Nihonshoki.” The records after the 
reign of Sujin in the “Nihonshoki” are probably 
reasonably valid. 


ANCIENT JAPAN 


Ancient Japanese and Chinese Literature 

It is difficult to obtain a clear picture of the 
ujizoku (clan-tribes) for the records that remain 
today are of much later periods, when the tribes 
had undergone considerable changes. Only con¬ 
jectures can be made based on the tone imple¬ 
ments and ancient tombs as well as on ancient 
writings such as the “Kojiki,” the “Nihonshoki” 
and various works in ancient Chinese and Korean 
literature. From these it can be assumed that the 
ujizoku developed naturally and became larger 
units which were eventually united into one na¬ 
tion. 

There is no evidence to prove that foreign in¬ 
vasion of Japan nor are there stories or legends that 
tell of any large-scale fighting among village 


communities. It can be assumed, that while the 
people were leading a peaceful agrarian life, whole 
trib« or village communities gradually became 
incorporated into a nation. 

As the ujizoku were united into larger units and 
their social system became more complicated, the 
chiefs called uji-no-kami, became very powerful, 
and their positions became hereditary. The chief’s 
most important duty was to serve the clan deity as 
the direct descendant of the common diety of the 
community. Each clan-tribe handed down from 
generation to generation the legends and tradi¬ 
tions of its ancestors. These legends and traditions, 
later collected and coordinated and compiled into 
the “Kojiki” and “Nihonshoki.” These books ap¬ 
peared in the eighth century, but the material had 
been collected since the beginning of the seventh 
century when Prince Sh6toku ordered a compiia- 
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tion of the nation’s history. 

The stories of ancient Japan told in these books 
are a mixture of history and mythology so that it is 
difficult to assign any actual date to the unification 
of Japan. It is quite certain, however, that the 
greatest clan that united the tribe-communities 
into a nation was the Tenm. But how many thousand 
years ago the first emperor, Tenno Jimmu, as¬ 
cended the throne is not clear. 

Chinese historical records written after the Han 
Dynasty mention Japan. According to the“Kanjo” 
(History of the Han Dynasty), when the Rakuro- 
gun (P’ing jen and the surrounding area) was 
founded in Korea toward the end of the second 
century b.o., Japan, which consisted of more than 
a hundred kmi, sent an envoy with a tribute every 
year. 

The “Go-Kanjo” (History of the Later Han 
Dynasty) mentions that during the reign of Em¬ 
peror Kwang Wu (45-58 a.d.), Nu (or Na), one of 
the tribal states of Japan, sent a mission to Loyang, 
the capital, in 57 a.d. and received inju (a seal and 
cordon as symbols of tributary kings) from the 
Emperor Wu. A gold seal discovered on Shika 
Island in Kyushu might be the one of these seals. 
Nu was, it seems, a small kuni located near Hakata 
in Fukuoka Prefecture. Two hundred years later, 
in Wei Dynasty, this same Nu is mentioned as 
belonging to Yamatai-koku. 

The “Gishi” (History of the Wei Dynasty) tells 
of various internal conditions in Japan. According 
to this book, around the end of the second century 
the country of Japan was in a chaotic state, with 
many small kuni fighting with one another. For a 
long time there was no one to unite these battling 
kuni into a nation, but at last a woman called 
Himiko was chosen to rule over twenty-nine kuni, 
including Nu. Whether Yamatai-koku was a dis¬ 
trict in Kyushu or Yamato is a point of contro¬ 
versy among scholars. 

The Yamato regime eventually won control of 
the whole country. The powerful Tenno clan sub¬ 
jugated the great Izumo tribe (in present Shimane 
Prefecture) and many clan-states in the south¬ 
western and northeastern parts of the country, 
even conquering such powerful tribes as the Kumaso 
in Kyushu and Ezo in the northeast. The “Nihon- 
shoki” gives an account of these conquests by the 
Shid6-Shogun (Generals of Four Divisions) and 
Prince Yamatotakeru. It is supposed that this great 
task of uniting the country, except for a small part 
in the north, was completed in the middle of the 
fourth century. Becoming ambitious, Japan sent 
forces to conquer Korea, which was also emerging 
from a chaotic condition. 

The “Nihonshoki” tells a dramatic story of the 
conquest of Shiragi (Silla) by K6g6 (empress) 


Jingo, consort of TennS ChOai. The inscription on 
the stone monument to Kotai, king of Koguryo, 
says that toward the end of the fourth century, 
Japan subjugated Silla, Kara and Paekehe. (Prior 
to this, in the third century, the Yamato regime 
had conquered the Korean peninsula.) In the 
middle of the fourth century, Japan sent an ex¬ 
peditionary army to Korea at the request of 
Paekehe, took Mimana under direct control and 
obtained traffic rights in the seas around South 
Korea. 

With the aim of securing Chinese recognition of 
Japan’s sovereignty in Korea, Japan sent envoys 
many times to China through Paekehe. This is 
mentioned in Chinese histories. The “Sojo” (His¬ 
tory of the Sung Dynasty) gives, in the chapter on 
Wa (ancient name of Japan), a letter from a 
Japanese ruler, Wu (presumably Tenno Yuryaku, 
the twenty-first sovereign; 456-479), from which 
a picture of the unification of Japan can be ob¬ 
tained. It says “our ancestors, clad in armor, went 
on military expeditions over the wilderness, sub¬ 
jugating fifty-five states in east Japan including 
Ezo and sixty-six states in the west, Kumaso 
among them. They further crossed the sea and 
brought ninety-five states in Korea under control.” 
The letter was dated 478 a.d. Judging by this 
letter, the unification of Japan under the Yamato 
regime had been completed by that time. 

The first Tenno (emperor) mentioned in the 
“Sojo” was named San, who in 421 a.d. was in 
contact with Emperor Kao-Tsu of the Sung Dyn¬ 
asty. If San is assumed to be Nintoku (sixteenth 
sovereign, 311-399) the chronology given in the 
“Nihonshoki” must be corrected by fifty years. If, 
on the other hand, San is taken as meaning Ojin 
(fifteenth sovereign), as a new theory claims, the 
period of his reign must be corrected by more than 
a hundred years. 

The imperial mausoleum of Tenn6 Nintoku at 
Mozuno-machi near Sakai in Osaka is surprisingly 
large. It is a mound, almost a hill, square at the 
front and rounded and higher at the rear, rising to 
a height of 22 ken (about 1,400 feet). The site is 
102,620 tsubo (one tsubo is about six square feet) 
with a double moat around it. There is another 
moat on the outermost periphery, so that the whole 
area amounts to 140,000 tsubo, one of the largest 
mausoleums in the world. The “Nihonshoki” states 
that this tomb was built while the TVnno was still 
alive. This mausoleum and that of Nintoku’s fa¬ 
ther, Sujin, which is almost as large, show the 
power and wealth of the Tenno family in this 
period. 

Control of the whole country and the increase of 
imperial power went hand in hand. The political 
system was gradually established under the Ya- 
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mato regime with clans related to the Tenno family 
holding hereditary offices in the government. Such 
clans were called uji, and clans closely related to 
the Tenno family were called d-uji. The clans also 
had kabane (hereditary family titles), to show the 
status of their families. Kabane were divided into 
omi, muraji, kimi, atai, obito, miyatsuko and fubito. 
These were originally common names denoting 
offices but, after a while, they came to be honorific 
titles for the families which held these offices, a 
kind of hereditary peerage. 

Thus, the families with high uji and kabane were 
privileged with political power, land and followers 
as well as hereditary positions in the government 
while the Tenno was the political and spiritual 
center. Most of the myths, it seems, arose in this 
kind of society. 

The prosperity of the Tenno family and families 
with uji and kabane has much to do with the 
adaptation of the achievements of foreign civiliza¬ 
tions. Farming implements, various works of art, 
and manufacturing techniques were brought into 
the country by foreigners who were later natural¬ 
ized. The imperial family and families bearing uji 
and kabane adopted the advanced achievements of 
foreign cultures as a means of increasing their 
wealth. Chinese books of Confucius, almanacs, 
“changes” and those on medicine were introduced 
through Korea in the middle of the sixth century. 
Buddhism, which exerted a significant influence on 
the minds of the Japanese and became the foun¬ 
tainhead of Japanese culture, was also introduced 
at this time. 

Ancient Japan prospered with a political and 
social hierarchy; the Tenno at the top and under 
him families bearing uji and kabane, and these 
families controlled the common people. The Tenno 
family also had their own direct subjects called 
shinabe and kakibe. The rapid growth of power, 
however, together with the adoption of a foreign 
culture, also brought unexpected consequences, 
for internal conflict and disorder followed. In Japa¬ 
nese literature after the middle of the sixth cen¬ 
tury mention is made of the intense struggles for 
power among the ruling nobles. These internal 
conflicts resulted in a weakening of Japan’s prestige 
abroad. Japan lost for example, the Japanese 
colony (Nihon-fu) at Mimana in Korea in 562. 
Japan was in urgent need of domestic peace be¬ 
cause the powerful and united regime of Sui was 
coming to the fore in China. Prince Shdtoku was 
to accomplish this task. 

Prince Shotoku 

About the end of the sixth century, there were 
many contradictions and conflicts in Japanese 


social life which led to a political reform move¬ 
ment. Before the reformation, yaisuko (lowborn 
males) and yatsume (lowborn females) were more 
or less like slaves. Further, because of geographical 
features, social conditions in different places de¬ 
veloped in isolation. In some regions primitive 
communal life was still very strong, so that even 
a conqueror could neither dissolve the community 
at will nor make the people serve him. Thus the 
yatsuko enjoyed comperative freedom and led in¬ 
dependent lives. 

After Chinese civilization was introduced, so¬ 
ciety made rapid progress. The appearance of 
manufactured goods led to keen competition 
among the nobles to obtain workers. At first when 
a high noble in the central government subjugated 
a gozoku (local chieftain), he simply imposed taxes 
on him. But now, many nobles tried to transfer the 
people belonging to the local chiefs to their own 
land. However, they met with strong opposition, 
for local chiefs were tied to their communities by 
a strong spiritual bond. This conflict between the 
central and local authority resulted in sluggish 
economic progress. 

The social and economic contradictions caused 
political unrest and social instability. Good rela¬ 
tions between nobles and iheiryatsuko undyatsume, 
between clans and their followers and between 
nobles in the central government and local chiefs 
were deteriorating. In the central government, this 
unrest appeared in the form of a struggle for power 
between o-omi and o-muraji. Even the imperial 
family was involved in the conflicts, bringing about 
internal crisis as well as loss of national prestige 
abroad. The Imperial Edict issued by Tenno K6- 
toku (thirty-sixth sovereign, 644—654) states: 
“Omi, muraji, tomono-miyatsuko and kuni-miyalsuko 
all employ people at their will. Further, they vie 
with one another in plundering plans, the sea, 
hills, forests, fields and paddy fields in order to add 
to their wealth. Sometimes, tens of thousands of 
units of paddy field have been annexed by one 
person so that there is no land left in which to stick 
a needle.” 

If such abritrary occupation of land became a 
nationwide movement, it would lead to great social 
disturbances. The time was ripe to carry out a 
great social reform, by reorganizing the existing 
system and placing all people and land under state 
authority. In order to consolidate the nation under 
the sovereignty of the Tenno, the propagation of 
patriotic sentiment generating from the myth of 
the Sun Goddess on the founding of the country 
was carried out. Accordingly, the myth stated: 

“There are not two suns in heaven nor shall 
there be two rulers on earth” or “as the ancestor of 
the Termo is Amatertuu Omikami (Sun Goddess), 
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the Tenno should be regarded as standing above 
other nobles.** The deification of the imperial 
family members in the history of Japan can be 
traced back to this Taika Reformation movement, 
although no concrete records of this movement 
remain. 

The Chinese national systems of the Sui and 
T*ang dynasties served as good models for the 
reformation. Preparations for a centralized govern¬ 
ment under the Tenno were started in the time of 
Shotoku Taishi, or Prince Shotoku (regent 593- 
622), whose fundamental concepts were based on 
Chinese systems. First, Prince Shotoku abolished 
the system of hereditary offices and created twelve 
official ranks, the posts being given to men of abil¬ 
ity. He also enacted, as the basis of national poli¬ 
cies, a seventeen-article constitution which was 
mainly for government officials. As for his foreign 
policy, he took advantage of the delicate situation 
in Korea and succeeded in concluding a treaty 
with China after the Sui Dynasty had united the 
fighting states in the north and south into a power¬ 
ful nation. 

The seventeen-article constitution stressed the 
importance of peaceful cooperation and friendship, 
the merits of Buddhism, the absolute sovereignty of 
the Tenno, caution against political activities for 
one*s own self-interest and the necessity for making 
decisions on important national affairs after dis¬ 
cussion with all concerned. It is clear that Prince 
Shotoku wanted to undertake spiritual reform 
with the help of Confucianism and Buddhism. 

The first envoy to Sui Dynasty China in 607 was 
Onono-Imoko. At the same time, many monks and 
students were sent to China to acquaint themselves 
with the general social conditions there. They 
studied Chinese eivilization, and when they re¬ 
turned to Japan, their knowledge proved of in¬ 
valuable service to the reform movement. 

The greatest achievement of Prince Shotoku wtis 
his encouragement of Buddhism. He felt the pres¬ 
sure of the power of the Sui Empire and Silla and 
he realize that he should enlighten the people and 
strengthen their spiritual power by encouraging 
Buddhism. As a result, he wrote the “Sangyo- 
gisho** (commentaries on the three sutras, the 
Hokke-kyo, Yuima-kyo and Shoman-kyo). His 
“Hokke-kyo** manuscript, in his own handwriting, 
has been preserved to this day. It is the oldest 
existing written work by a Japanese. Prince Sho¬ 
toku regarded Buddhism as an ethical religion, 
teaching love of mankind, salvation of the world 
and defence of country. 

The Buddhist temple Horyuji with its wonder¬ 
ful treasures is also one of his legacies to. This 
temple contains various works of Buddhist art, 
which show the influence of Chinese civilization. 


Prince Shotoku is also said to have built more than 
four hundred temples throughout the country. The 
Shitenn6-ji in Osaka which wtis concerned with 
the welfare of common people, operated a hiden-in 
(charity house), sejiaku-in (dispensary) and ryd-byo- 
in (clinic). 

Prince Shotoku also compiled old legends and 
traditions into a book in which he clarified the 
imperial family line and the lineages of the nobles 
with a view to awakening them to national con¬ 
sciousness. In 604, he enforced the Calendar Act 
which resulted in the correct registration of the 
dates of events and their chronological order. 

He made efforts to increase agricultural produc¬ 
tion by relying on astronomy, almanacs and geol¬ 
ogy, all innovations from China. He also opened 
up sea and land traffic. Unfortunately, at the 
height of his activities he suddenly died. The 
brocade tapestry, “Tenjukoku Mandara Shucho,** 
which is now at Chugu-ji, is an imaginative picture 
of Prince Shotoku *s afterlife made by his grief- 
stricken wife. 

Taika Reform Movement 

Though Prince Sh6toku*s achievements were 
epoch-making, they did not bear immediate fruit 
because the Soga clan remained powerful. After 
the death of Prince Shotoku, the powerful and 
despotic Soga-no Iruka (died 645) killed the 
prince’s successor. 

About this time, the Sui Dynasty was over¬ 
thrown by the T’ang and Silla became powerful 
with Chinese aid. Both were a menace to Japan. 
It was at this time that students sent to China by 
Prince Shotoku, Takamuko-no Kuromaro and 
Minabuchi-no Shoan among them. They told of 
what they had seen and learned in China, the way 
for the reform movement. With Nakano-Oe-no-Oji 
(later, Tenno-Tenchi, 671-672) and Nakatomi-no- 
Kamatari (later, Fujiwara Kamatari, 617-669) as 
the central figures, preparation for the great reform 
movement was steadily being made in secret. 

The movement began with the overthrow of the 
despotic Soga, father and son, in 645. Until that 
time, there had been many struggles for power 
among the nobles. This conflict between the Naka- 
tomi and the Soga families, however, was char¬ 
acterized by the fact that the main aim was to 
establish a centralized government system by re¬ 
organizing the land and the people and national¬ 
izing them under a central government. 

The overthrow of the Soga family was carried 
out in secrecy, and immediately afterwards a new 
government was set up with a priest, Min, and 
Takamuko-no Kuromaro as government advisors, 
and Kamatari as uchino-omi (home minister). 
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When Tenno Kdtoku (thirty-sixty sovereign, 
reign 645-6??) ascended the throne, he svun- 
moned the retired emperor, the crown prince and 
all the important figures at the court and made 
them take an oath of loyalty. He then said to them: 
“The relations between the ruler and the ruled 
should be like heaven and earth, but this has been 
obstructed by traitorous subjects. Now that they 
have been removed by our efforts, there shall be 
no two rulers in the land nor any rebellious sub¬ 
jects hereafter.” 

From this day, Taika was used as the name of 
the era. According to the “Nihonshoki,” from this 
point until the proclamation of the Taika Reform 
in the following year, cautious and deliberate 
preparations were carried out. The emperor ex¬ 
pressed strong desire for friendship and peace to 
foreign envoys in Japan. With a view to guiding 
public sentiment, he emphasized the importance 
of the observance of religious festivities. The em¬ 
peror himself made offerings to the gods. At the 
same times he issued an Imperial Edict on the 
Encouragement of Buddhism. He then appointed 
religious instructors to teach monks and nuns, thus, 
to some extent bringing religion under his control. 

He had an armory built in the eastern part of the 
country to stem the uprising of Ezo tribes. He 
called on his important subjects, one after another, 
and asked their opinion on how to make the people 
serve their nation with joy. He also had a bell and 
a box placed at the court to receive complaints 
from the people. Seeing the great gulf between the 
rich and the poor in the local districts—a result of 
the local chiefs’ arbitrary possession of land and 
people—he issued an imperial ordinance to the 
effect that: “From this time on, land shall not be 
sold nor shall the stronger domineer over the weak 
and the poor.” The farmers were overjoyed. 

The “Nihonshoki” mentions that there was gen¬ 
eral unrest in society, although there were no 
indications of positive revolt on the part of local 
chiefs or any group of the lower people. The Im¬ 
perial Proclamation of the Taika Reform was 
announced at the beginning of the year 646. It 
proclaimed the new government policies for the 
nation. The gist of the proclamation is as follows: 

Article 1. The people in the possession of the 
royal family and other nobles are to be liberated 
and nationalized. At the same time, ail land pos¬ 
sessed by them is to be restored to the nation. The 
ex-nobles are to be appointed state officials and to 
be paid according to rank. 

Article 2. Regulations for the central govern¬ 
ment system and local government agencies and 
their jurisdiction are to be drawn up. At the same 
time, means for the communication of government 
orders shall be provided all over the land. Regula¬ 


tions for the appointment of government officials 
shall be stipulated. 

Article 3. A register of households (koseki) is to 
be made, and registers of accounts {kei-chi) drawn 
up, according to which confiscation and reallot¬ 
ment (shuju) of the unit rice field {handen) shall be 
made. Taxes shall comprise two large bundles and 
two small bundles of rice crop on one tan (about 
0.245 acre) and twenty large bundles on one cho 
(2.45 acres) of rice field. 

Article 4. A new tax system for silk, brocade, 
hemp cloth and polished rice shall be instituted, 
besides household surtax and the requisition of 
horses and weapons. Each country chief is to be 
responsible for choosing fair girls to serve as court 
ladies. 

In short, the people and land owned by the old 
nobles and local chiefs were nationalized, and the 
land leased to the people. Also the central govern¬ 
ment was set up and run by officials with taxes to 
be collected by the central government and used as 
national revenue. These two policies were the main 
ideals of the new government. In application, how¬ 
ever, these ideals were enforced either too strictly 
or sometimes too leniently, and sometimes they 
were distorted beyond recognition. Nationaliza¬ 
tion of the land and people had been under way 
long before the Taika Reform. Another factor that 
stood in the way of nationalization was the heritage 
of the old tribal system. 

Violent opposition was naturally expected from 
the old nobles who were not in the new govern¬ 
ment. First, the malcontents in the Soga and 
Mononobe families, in conspiracy with Prince 
Furuhito, a relative of the Soga family, rose against 
the government. Then Soga-no Ishikawamaro, 
who had cooperated in the reform movement from 
the beginning and Prince Arima rose in revolt. 

Tenno Kdtoku died after a ten-year reign. Ten¬ 
no Kogyoku came to the throne again as Saimei 
with Prince Nakano-Oc still helping the emperor 
as crown prince. 

Ezo tribes in the northeast had been pushed 
back as far as Hitachi (present Ibaraki Prefecture) 
and Echigo (present Niigata Prefecture) before 
the reform. During the Taika Period, two fortresses 
were set up at Nutari (part of Niigata city) and 
Iwafune. Now and then, Ezo tribes rose against 
the government whenever strife occurred in the 
capital. During the reign of Tenno Saimei, Abe- 
no-Hirabu was sent on an expedition to subjugate 
the Ezo tribes. He led his navy along the Japan 
Sea coast and defeated the Ezo in the Akita and 
Tsugaru districts and even those in Watajima 
(present Hokkaido). It is said that he even con¬ 
quered the Mishihase (a Tartar tribe) who had 
supported Ezo. 
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About this time, the situation on the Korean 
peninsula became tense. The T’ang government, 
in conspiracy with Silla, attacked Paekche. Paek- 
che turned to Japan for aid because of their long 
mutual friendship. The emperor, accompanied by 
the crown prince, advanced with his forces as far 
as Kyushu where he died. The crown prince 
ascended the throne as Tenno Tenchi (661-671). 
He tried to help Paekche, but the Japanese navy 
was defeated at Hakusukinoe by the T’ang navy 
and had to withdraw from the Korean peninsula. 

Paekche was destroyed, and five years later 
Koguryo was also swept away by the T’ang and 
Silla forces. The T’ang government set up an 
An-ton-tu-hu-fu (government headquarters) at P’ing 
jang to rule the former territories of Paekche and 
Koguryo. Many refugees from these conquered 
states came to Japan and became naturalized. 

Japan began preparations for defense against an 
invasion of T’ang and Silla forces. Though it was 
Japan’s policy to restore Mimana, as this was the 
dying wish of Tenno Saimei, Tenchi was forced 
to withdraw completely from the Korean penin¬ 
sula and devote all his efforts to domestic affairs 
and the reinforcement of his defenses. Fortres.ses 
were built at Iki, Tsushima, Nagato, Sanuki and 
Yamato and the capital was shifted to Omi in 
Otsu. 

During this time, Nakatomi-no Kamatari and 
others drafted the Omi-ryo (law) and in the ninth 
year of the Tenchi reign, the household register 
{koseki) system was set up. This census register was 
called kogo registration after the sexagenerian name 
of the year, and became a good model in later 
years. Kamatari rendered great service to the re¬ 
form movement and was given the family name of 
Fujiwara. He died in the eighth year of the em¬ 
peror’s reign, and two years later the emperor 
also died without seeing the establishment of 
stability either at home or peace abroad. 

After the reform movement, every effort was 
made by the new government to avoid conflict 
with those who had been in power before them, but 
there was social unrest everywhere. Complaints 
against the influx of T’ang civilization and the 
unpopularity of the shift of the capital to Omi 
encouraged popular discontent. After Tenchi died 
and was succeeded by his son, Otomo-no-Oji (Ten- 
n6 Kobun reign 671-672), his uncle, Oama-no- 
Oji, led a rebellion at Yoshino, which developed 
into a civil war (Jinshin-no-ran). Prince Oama 
won the war, and rose to the throne as Tenno 
Temmu (reign 672-686). As a result, peace was 
again established, and many policies of the reform 
movement were successfully enforced. 

In 677 the Silla at last drove the T’ang forces 
from the Korean peninsula and peace abo came 


to Korea. The T’ang was forced to transfer the 
government headquarters from Heiju to Liaotung, 
and diplomatic relations between Japan and the 
T’ang and Silla government were restored. The 
emperor was now able to devote himself to the full 
realization of the policies of the reform movement, 
on the basis of exbting conditions. He modified 
the kabane system into a new yakusa system. The 
jikiju system (household sustenance) was also abo¬ 
lished. With all the measures necessary to accom¬ 
plish the reform fully carried out, the emperor 
entered upon three great tasks; the establishment 
of ritsuryb (law), the compilation of a hbtory of 
Japan and the building of the capital. These works 
were to be completed by his successor at the begin¬ 
ning of the Nara Period. 

Land Holdings 

One object of the Taika Reform was the aboli¬ 
tion of the practice of owning people and land. 
The people who had belonged to local chiefs, one- 
half of the population, were given the same legal 
rights as their former masters. They were made 
free citizens of the nation under the rule of the 
emperor. At the same time, the paddy fields con¬ 
fiscated from the nobles and local chiefs were 
parceled out to the people. 

According to this handen shuju system, everyone 
over six years old, male or female, was given an 
area of paddy field with a legal right to hold and 
till it. This was called kubtmden (alloted field); men 
got two tan (about 5 acres), and the women re¬ 
ceiving two-thirds of a man’s share. Lowborn 
people each got one-third of the share of common 
people. In principle, the allotment was to be re¬ 
newed every six years. 

The amount of tax levied for the use of the fields 
changed with the times, but approximately three 
or four percent of the yield from the field was 
collected in taxes. There were also other forms of 
tax, for example chd (in kind) and yo (commuted 
tax), which were a kind of income tax and house¬ 
hold tax combined; in local districts, zozei and 
zoyd (forced labor) were also required. Although in 
later years this tax system ctime to be used by local 
officiab as a means of exploiting the people, it was 
originally enacted to guarantee a means of liveli¬ 
hood according to the spirit of Confucianum. 
Vegetable gardens and housing lots which were 
also dbtributed among the people according to the 
size of a village and were recognized as private 
possessions, while woodland and uncultivated land 
could be utilized by all the villagers as common 
property. 

This ideal land system was the economic bask 
of the Taika Reform, but after a century it gradu- 
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ally ceased to be effective and was finally aban¬ 
doned. When the handen system is compared with 
the Chinese kindm (equal distribution of land), it 
is considered to be an ideal social policy, but 
economically it was not ideal. The mere uniform 
distribution of land was not sufficient; some places 
labor power to till the allocated field was lacking 
while at other places the fields were too small for 
the number of people in a village. When an in¬ 
crease in overall farm production became urgent, 
disorder erupted as measures available to remedy 
this defect. 

Traffic and conununication conditions, in par¬ 
ticular, made it impossible to collect taxes every 
six years. In fact, outside the Kinki district, taxes 
were collected once every ten to twenty years. The 
result was that local chiefs remained powerful. 
Because too much weight was placed on official 
ranks with various privileges attached, there were 


constant struggles for high offices in the capital. 
Thus, the system was perpetuated without any 
amendments being made or any steps being taken 
to correct it. 

Under such circumstances, the achievements of 
the handen system were not as substantial as had 
been expected. It is true that the system succeeded 
in encouraging rice cultivation over a wide area, 
but farming villages rapidly fell into disorder. 
Destitute farmers abandoned their fields and soon 
private possession was permitted as an incentive 
to encourage reclamation of the land. As a result, 
large and wealthy landowners reappeared. Official 
records of the time reveal that the imperial edict 
issued in 815 a.d. deplored the confused conditions 
in various parts of the land. An official bulletin 
issued in 902 declared that the handen system ex¬ 
isted in name only. Finally, it was replaced by the 
shSen system. 


NARA AND HEIAN PERIODS 


Institution of Ritsuryo 

In the reign of Tennd Temmu, the Kiyomi- 
gahara Ritsuryo, a law based on political experi¬ 
ences gained after the Taika Reform, was enacted. 
This law was revised and enlarged by Prince Osa- 
kabc and Fujiwara Fuhito. In 701 the Taiho 
Ritsuryd—the ritsu (penal code) in six volumes 
and the lyo (civil code) in eleven volumes—was 
completed. This to be the legal basis of the nation’s 
administration until the Meiji Restoration. 

According to the civil code containing the gov¬ 
ernment regulations, the central government had 
two departments, the jingikan and the dajokan. The 
jingikan administered Shinto rituab and supervised 
local shrines. The dajokan, which took care of 
general adminbtrative affairs, was headed by the 
dajd-daijin (prime minbter) with the sadaijin (min¬ 
uter of the left) and udaijin (minbter of the right) 
under him. The dainagon (chief councilors of state) 
with eight departments, nakatsukasa, shikibu, Jibu, 
minbu, hyobu, gyobu, okura and kunai also belonged 
to thb office. These departments had bureaus 
called shiki, tyd and shi. In the capital there were 
such government institutions as danjodai, was a 
kind of reformatory, and the ejit, headquarters of 
the guards who policed the capital and the im¬ 
perial court. 

The local dbtricts were divided into kinai —five 
provinces around the capital—and seven dbtricts. 
These! dbtricts were further subdivided into kum 


(province), gun (covmty) and sato (village), gov¬ 
erned by kokushi (provincial governor) gunji 
(county head) and sato-osa (village head). In 
Kyushu, the Dazaifu was set up for defence against 
foreign invasion. In Kyoto, the government estab- 
Ibhed such local offices as the Sakyd (district)- 
shiki and the Ukyo (dbtrict)-shiki, while in Nani- 
wa (Osaka) had the Settsu (dbtrict)-shiki. Each 
department had officials in four grades, kami (min¬ 
ister), sake (vice-minister), Jo (third class) and 
sakan (fourth class). 

The system of paddy fields and taxes was taken 
from the Taika system, and the registration Ibt of 
paddy-field holders was revised once every six 
years, according to the handen-shuju. There were 
three forms, of taxes so, yo and did. So was a tax 
levied on kubunden at the rate of two large bundles 
and two sheaves of rice plants (202 sheaves) from 
one tan (0.245 acre). The yield from one tan was 
estimated at about 50 bundles. Yd was originally 
a labor service imposed on male adults from 22 to 
60 years, who had to go to the capital for a ten-day 
period labor of every year. Later, however, it be¬ 
came a tax commuted in the form of a quantity 
of cloth. Chd was a kind of requbition in the form 
of special products, such as cloth, silk or fish. 

A universal conscription system was enforced, 
and one-third of those who were of age were 
assigned to military service in various parts of the 
country. They were made to serve in turn as gi 
(imperial guards) and sakimori (defence corps) in 
the coastal dbtricts of west Japan. 
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The ritiu was the penal code. There was no 
division of power between the executive and the 
judiciary, instead the executive fulfilled both func¬ 
tions. The penal code stipulated five grades of 
penalties; chi (whipping), jo (beating with sticks), 
zu (hard labor), ru (exile) and shi (dealth). Grave 
punishment was given to disobedience either to 
parents or superiors. 

The Taiho Ritsuryd was modelled for after the 
laws of T’ang China, and it remained effective for 
a long time. It differed from the T’ang system in 
that the civil code provided that jingikan be in¬ 
dependent of the dajokan, making the organization 
of the dajokan much simpler. The penal code 
provided corporal punishments for crimes of failing 
in duties of loyalty and filial piety than for any 
other offence. 

Culture of the Tenpyo Era 

Up to this time, the disdain for impurity 
prompted every emperor set up a new capital upon 
accession to the throne. As a result, there was no 
definite plan or pattern for building a capital. 
However, as national power increased and the 
exchange of diplomatic envoys with foreign coun¬ 
tries became frequent, the capital had to be built 
on a larger scale than before. For this reason, in 
701 Tenno Gemmyo (707-715) chose Nara in 
Yamato province as a permanent site for the 
capital and decided to build a magnificent palace 
there. Thenceforth the habit of transferring the 
capital with each new ruler ceased. 

The palace built at Nara was called the Heijo- 
no-Miya and the capital was called Heijo-kyo. It 
was modeled after Changan, the capital of the 
T’ang Empire. On either side of the Sujaku-Oji 
(main street) the streets were arranged at right 
angles: The area on the righthand western side of 
the main street was called ukyd and that on the left, 
sakyd. There were eight avenues running across the 
main street, forming blocks which were called bo. 
At the northern end of the principal street stood 
the palace, called the dairi, surrounded by various 
government offices. The main building, where ex¬ 
ecutive meetings were held, was called the daigoku- 
den, and the building consisting of waiting rooms 
for high officials was called the chdshu-den. The city 
of Nara today is located beyond the old sakyo, and 
only the eastern part of the old capital remains. 
The chosku-den remains as the kodd (hall) of Tosh6- 
dai-ji temple. Nara remained the capital for sev¬ 
enty years. 

In this era, national development based on the 
system established in the previous periods was 
completed. Administration was conducted accord¬ 
ing to the law. Orders from the central govern¬ 


ment were conveyed to the remotest parts of the 
land, and law and order dominated over the 
country. With the capital as the starting point, 
seven highways extended to various parts of the 
country: the Tokaido, Tosando, Hokurikudo, 
Sanindo, Sanyodo, Nankaido and Saikaido. Post 
stations were set up along these highways for use 
chiefly by local governors and tax collectors. 

As the Ezo tribes in the Tohoku district gradu¬ 
ally came under the central government, a new 
province, Dewa, which included Akita and Mutsu, 
was formed. Taga-jo was built in present Miyagi 
Prefecture. Settlers were brought to peaceful areas 
from other provinces to reclaim the land. In the 
southwestern part of the country, Osumi province 
was developed as a result of an active traffic across 
the East China Sea with the T’ang Empire. Soon 
after, the Hayato tribe in the southern part of 
Kyushu was completely subdued. Thus, the whole 
land came under the rule of the central govern¬ 
ment. 

Remarkable progress was made in industry at 
this time and this increased the nation’s prosperity. 
The reclamation of land was encouraged, but most 
significant progress was made in mining. Gold, 
silver and copper were mined in many parts of the 
country. When copper(d6) from Musashi Province 
was presented to Tenno Gemmei, she changed the 
name of the era to Wado (Japanese copper) in 
commemoration of the event, and Japan’s first 
coin, Wado-kaiho, was minted. 

About this time, Shiragi (Silla) became very 
powerful and wanted to trade on equal terms with 
Japan. This gave rise to conflicts between the two 
countries. Another country called Pohai, in Man¬ 
churia, pitting herself against the T’ang and Silla 
empires, asked Japan to trade with her. Japan 
entered into diplomatic relations with Pohai dur¬ 
ing the reign of TennS Shdmu. The most notewor¬ 
thy aspect of Japan’s foreign relations at the time, 
however, was her trade with the T’ang Empire. 

The T’ang Empire was prosperous and powerful 
and had annexed almost the whole area of East 
Asia through foreign conquest. The Saracens, in 
the Near East conquered wide areas in Europe and 
Africa, carried on trade with the T’ang Empire, 
and thus western civilization streamed into Ghan- 
gan, the greatest cultural center of the East. In 
order to import T’ang culture, Japan entered into 
diplomatic relations and sent ambassadors {kmto- 
shi). 

Kentoshi had been sent several times ever since 
the days of Tenno Gemmei, but in the Nara Period, 
they were sent in a more ceremonious manner. 
The route to T’ang China was across the East 
China Sea, because the Silla Empire barred the 
way across the narrowest part of the Japan Sea. 
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The ambassadors took with them students and 
scholar-monks and brought back learned and 
accomplished scholars. Although envoys were sent 
to T’ang China only four times during this era, 
the Chinese culture they brought back contributed 
greatly to the advancement of learning, religion 
and fine arts in Japan. 

Kibi-no-Makibi (649-775), on his return from 
China, was given an important post in the court, 
while the famous Abe-no-Nakamaro (701-770) 
remained all his life in China. The priest Genbd 
(died 746), brought back many Buddhist scriptures 
and Chinese Buddhist priests, Ganjin (673-763) 
being among them. He built the famous Toshodai- 
ji and founded the Ritsu sect of Buddhism. 
Through these foreign priests, T’ang civilization 
exerted a remarkable influence on Japan in the 
Nara Period, not only in learing but also in every¬ 
day life. The civilizations of India and the west 
were also introduced into Japan at this time. 
Through the influence of western civilization, es¬ 
pecially Greece, the Japanese created artistic 
masterpieces which could match those of the T’ang 
Enpire. While eagerly absorbing aspects of foreign 
civilizations, they made efforts to develop their 
own culture. 

This widening of horizons led to a heightening of 
national consciousness, and it was this time that 
the national history, first planned by Prince Sho- 
toku, was written down. 0-no-Yasumaro (died 
723) took down what the kataribe (narrator), 
Hieda-no-Are, related. This became “Kojiki” in 
three volumes. The “Kojiki” which is written in 
Chinese, contains the history of Japan from the 
mythological times to the reign of Tenno Suiko 
(593-628). It was presented to the emperor in 702. 
Subsequently the large-scale task of historical com¬ 
pilation was undertaken by Prince Toneri and 
Ono-Yasumaro. The “Nihonshoki” in thirty vol¬ 
umes written in Chinese was finished in 720. It is 
the history of Japan from the mythological ages to 
the reign of Tenno Jito (686-697). It was written 
in Chinese historical style. 

Tenno Gemmei ordered each province to re¬ 
cord the names of its plants, animals and mines, 
the names and history of mountains, rivers and 
fields and local traditions and legends as told by 
the old people. These records were compiled and 
presented to the emperor. They were called the 
“Fudoki” (local descriptions), the first of its kind 
of Japan. The Jiidoki of Hitachi, Harima, Bungo, 
and Hizen provinces still remain today. 

The Nara Period was also the golden age of Bud¬ 
dhism. It was at this time Buddhism and national 
politics became intermingled. Tenno Sh6mu (724- 
749) had strong faith in Buddhism and ordered in 
741 that each province build a seven-storied 


pagoda with the Saish6-6-kyS (scripture) in it. He 
also made each province build two temples, shiten- 
no-gokoku-m-tera for monks, and hokke-mtsuzai-no- 
lira for nuns. These temples, called kokubm-ji 
(guardian temple of the province), were built near 
the seat of each provincial government. The Todai- 
ji in Nara was the kokubm-ji of Yamato Province 
in which gold and copper images of the Rushana 
Buddha were placed by order of the emperor. 
The building of this temple was a great national 
undertaking. Not only the imperial family but all 
the nobles cooperated in this work. The kokubun-ji 
became the cultural centers of local districts and 
provided a great service in the education of the 
people. 

There were six sects of Buddhism in Nara, 
called Nanto-rokushu. Some of the priests of these 
sects participated in administration, and others 
engaged in social work. In many provinces, they 
set up fus^a (alms houses) and, by digging wells, 
building bridges and offering ferry services, greatly 
contributed to the development of communica¬ 
tions and local industries. Among the most notable 
contributions were those of Gyoki (670-746). The 
nobles also founded charitable institutions, orphan¬ 
ages and poorhouses. With the growth of Bud¬ 
dhism, the temples accumulated huge estates, and 
the priests enjoyed the respect of the people. After 
a while, however, some priests became overambi- 
tious and tried to gain temporal power. This 
created a confusion which disrupted the social 
order in the latter half of the Nara Period. 

The majority of the population earned their 
living by farming. While farming techniques made 
little progress, farming implements developed 
rapidly. Besides rice, the cultivation of other 
cereals was encouraged. Sericulture also thrived. 
Manufacturing was unknown among the people, 
it was carried on only by the government and 
nobles and in the temples. Markets were opened 
where people could buy and sell goods, and there 
were also peddlers. 

Rice, cloth and thread were used for money. 
Coins were minted by the government, but in 
spite of the government’s efforts, they were not 
used by tbe common people. The high-ranking 
nobles in the capital dressed gorgeously after the 
fashion of the T’ang Empire, and lived in high- 
floored houses in the irimoya-zukuri, shichu-shiki and 
kirizuma-zukuri styles. The common people, how¬ 
ever, were clad almost in the same way as the 
ancient Japanese and lived in thatched huts 
mostly without floors. 

The authority of the central government reached 
the remotest parts of the country, and the govern¬ 
ment treasury was full. This enabled the noble 
class to devote itself to the assimilation of foreign 
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culture. Thus the power, prosperity and culture of 
the nation reached a peak in the Tempyd Period, 
in the reign of Shomu. The most notable features 
of Tempyo culture were that it was strongly colored 
with Buddhism and that it was exclusively the 
preserve of the nobility in the capital. 

As traffic with the T’ang Empire increased, 
Chinese literature became popular. Previously, 
schools were established by law. Here the elite 
learned the Chinese classics, arithmetic, handwrit¬ 
ing and music, a curriculum based on the teachings 
of Confucianism. About this time, law and litera¬ 
ture were added, to meet the needs of the times. 
Great scholars of Chinese literature at the time 
were Abe-no-Nakamaro, Kibi-no-Makibi, Omi- 
no-Mifune, and Isonokami-no-Yakatsugu. 

This period produced many writeis of Chinese 
poetry and prose. The “Kaifuso,” by 64 poets of 
the Nara Period, is the oldest anthology of works 
by Japanese in Chinese. Many poems in the book 
arc comparable with those by Chinese poets. The 
passion for the Chinese classics led to a fashion for 
Japanese literature. As there was no kana, the 
Chinese characters were used in two ways. Either 
they were read phonetically, or a Japanese mean¬ 
ing was attached to them (manyd-kana). Historical 
books (“Kojiki”) and poetical works (“Manyo- 
shu”) were first produced in this way. 

The “Manyoshu” is a large anthology of about 
4500 poems written mostly in the Tempyo Period. 
The poems are of three kinds: tanka (short poems 
of thirty-one syllables), choka (long poems) and 
sedoka (thirty-six syllable short poems). I’he most 
famous contributors to the anthology were Kaki- 
nomoto-no-Hitomaro,Otomo-no-Tabito(665-731) 
and Otomo-no-Yakamochi (716-785) all of whom 
lived in the middle of the eighth century. Famous 
poetresses were Nukada-no Okimi (princess) and 
Otomo-no-Sakanoue-no Iratsume (died 729). The 
“Manyoshu” contains not only poems of the nobles 
in the capital but also excellent poems of many 
persons of various social positions. It has, for ex¬ 
amples, poems by farmers side by side with those 
by nobles of the north of the capital. These poems 
illustrate the life of the various classes in simple and 
emphatic style. 

Besides literature, law became a popular subject 
of study for the administration of a firmly estab¬ 
lished central government. Even books on the in¬ 
terpretation of the law were written. Through the 
exchange of scholars with the T’ang Empire great 
progress was made in medicine, astronomy, the 
art of divination (Yin-yang-loo), almanacs and mili¬ 
tary science. The temples were used as classrooms 
for the priests. 

Buddhist culture left many fine works of art and 
craftsmanship to posterity. Such temples as Taima- 


dera, HoryQ-ji, Yakushi-ji and Toshodai-ji are ex¬ 
amples of the prosperity of Buddhism and the 
architectural values of that time. These temples, 
in proper Buddhist tradition, have seven buildings 
with roofs and gates decorated with elaborate de¬ 
signs. They were vermilion-lacquered on the out¬ 
side, and inside the pillars and walls are also 
painted. Even to the smallest detail, the structure 
and the location of the temple buildings are 
modeled on the T’ang Empire temples. 

Many excellent works of sculpture remain from 
the Tempyo Period. The features and the poses of 
the Buddhist statues of the time are serene and life¬ 
like while not concealing the sculptors’ realization 
of the “absolute.” The “Yakushinyorai” and 
“.Shokwannon” of the Yakushiji and a part of the 
colossal Buddha of Todaiji are made of gold and 
copper. The “Shikkongojin,” “FukOkenJyaku- 
Kwannon,” “Nikko-Bosatsu” and “Gakko-Bo- 
satsu” in the Todaiji Hokkedo, “Shitenno” in the 
Kaidan-in and “Junishinsho” intheShin-Yakushi- 
ji are plaster or dry-lacquered images. It is be¬ 
lieved that these statues were carved by Buddhist 
sculptors employed by the imperial court. 

The quality of the craftsmanship can be seen in 
the gyo-butsu of Tenno Shomu collected at the 
Sh6s6-in by Tenno Koken (749-758). Successive 
Tenno, regarding it a rare treasure house, made it 
a rule to lock the doors themselves, so that it has 
been kept intact for 1,200 years. The architecturzil 
style of the Sh6s6-in is known as azekura-shiki, 
triangular logs assembled to make a building with 
its floor elevated nine feet above the ground to 
guard against the dampness. The three buildings 
of the Sh6s6-in contain about 3,000 works of art, 
furniture, ornaments, mirrors and musical instru¬ 
ments. Some are gold or silver mounted, some are 
of mother-of-pearl and some lacquer works. There 
are also works of crystal and embroidery as well as 
elaborate fabrics. Some of these treasures were 
made by artisans in the employ of the imperial 
household and the Finance Ministry, and others 
were brought from the T’ang Empire. There are 
also documentary writings. 

Works of art showing the influence of western 
civilization are characteristic of Tempyo culture. 
In the field of painting and drawing, the fresco and 
the portrait of Prince Shdtoku in HoryQji (kondo) 
and the picture of “Kissho Tennyo” in Yakushi-ji 
show the fashions of the day with traces of foreign 
influence. “Kako Genzai Ingakyo” are thought 
to be the first picture scrolls of Japan. 

Transfer of the 
Capital from Heijo to Heian 

As Buddhism increased in popularity, priests 
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became more powerful and began to interfere in 
state affairs. A notable example of such interfer¬ 
ence was that by D6ky6 (died 772) who, for a time, 
virtually usurped the sovereign power. As a result, 
Tennd KSnin, decided to separate religion and 
government and ordered the priests to devote 
themselves strictly to religious matters. At the same 
time, restrictions were imposed on the building of 
temples and the carving of Buddhist images. 
Further, with a view to completing the separation 
of religion and state affairs, Tenno Kammu (781- 
806) decided to move the capital. He chose Yama- 
shiro Province as an ideal place for the seat of 
government for it had good water communications 
with Naniwa (Osaka). After staying at Nagaoka 
for a short time, he established a new capital at the 
present Kyoto in 794 at the suggestion of Wakeno 
Kiyomaro. It was called Heian-kyo. Heian-kyd 
remained the capital for 1,100 years until Tokyo 
became the capital in the Meiji Era. The plan 
of the city was the same as for Heijo-kyd and 
Changan in the T’ang Empire. 

In the beginning of the Heian Period, the em¬ 
peror devoted his attention to restoring social sta¬ 
bility and repressing the power of the priests who 
sought to acquire political power. To accomplish 
this, the government cautioned officials against 
improper conduct and, at the same time, reduced 
the taxes which had become too heavy for the 
people. The government also prohibited the tem¬ 
ples in the former capital from moving to the new 
capital and kept strict control over the conduct of 
priests. 

It appeared that the government had turned 
completely away from the policy of promoting 
Buddhism, practiced since the time of Prince Shd- 
toku. But realizing the necessity of Buddhism for 
the mental and spiritual well-being of the people, 
the government urged two priests, Saichd and 
KOkai, to initiate new sects, Tendai-Shu and Shin- 
gon-sha, and decided to protect them. These new 
sects, unlike the six Nara sects, built their temples 
high on the sides of mountains away from inhab¬ 
ited areas so that the priests could devote them¬ 
selves solely to the study of religious teachings. 

About this time, as the Ezo tribes in the Ou 
district became strong again and attacked the 
castle Taga-j6, the emperor sent Sakanoue-no- 
Tamuramaro (758-811) as commander-in-chief of 
the “expedition for the subjugation of the east.” 
He drove the Ezo tribes farther back and moved 
his headquarters to the castle Izawa-Jd. A short 
time later, all the Ezo tribes were conquered, and 
the development of the Ou district progressed 
smoothly. 

About this time, in order to cut down the enor¬ 
mous expenses of the imperial household, a policy 


allowing princes to descend to the status of sub¬ 
jects with family titles given by the emperor was 
established. Many of them settled in the local 
districts and laid the foundations of future pros¬ 
perity and power. No one except the Fujiwara 
family could obtain a high post in the government. 

The nature of kabane system had undergone a 
change and the people came to adopt the names 
of their dwelling places as their family names. 
During the K5nin period (810-823), in order to 
clarify the resulting confusion. Prince Manda and 
Fujita a Fuyutsugu worked out the Shinsen Sh6- 
jiroku (Newly compiled list of family names). This 
list distinguished the lineages of families, dividing 
them into the categories of kibetsu (imperial fam¬ 
ily), shimbetsu (descendants of deities) and shoban 
(various local tribal chiefs). As a result all the 
powerful lords came to have one of four family 
names, Minamoto, Taira, Fujiwara or Tachibana, 
so that one could easily see by the family name to 
which family a person belonged. 

In order to continue the administration accord¬ 
ing to the law instituted in the Nara Period, kyaku 
and ihiki were established during the reign of three 
Tenno, Saga, Seiwa and Daigo. Kyaku was an act 
allowing provisions of the law to be amended or 
abolished. Shiki was a set of regulations for the 
application of the law. The function of the dajokan 
also underwent a change; kurddo, the emperor’s 
private office where state documents were handled, 
and kebiishi (procecutor’s office) which controlled 
the police who guarded the city of Kyoto, were 
created. These two offices, called the tyoge-no kan 
(offices outside the ryo), acquired great power, 
overshadowing ail the others. 

In the meantime, the influence of the T’ang 
Empire civilization had spread throughout the 
country, and the popularity of Chinese literature 
reached its climax. The aristocrats’ love of learn¬ 
ing, combined with encouragement from the court, 
led the nobles in the capital to establish schools to 
educate their children. The Fujiwara family 
founded the Kangaku-in; the Ariwara family, 
Sh6gaku-in; and the Tachibana family, Gekkan- 
in. The Priest, Kukai, established Shugeishuchi-in, 
which unlike the rest was for the education of 
children of the common people. 

Since these schools encouraged the study of 
Chinese literature, classics and poetry, they turned 
out many masters of Chinese classics and Chinese 
poems. The most famous of these were Tennb Saga 
(809-823), Kakai, Ono-no Takamura (802-852), 
Sugawara-no Michizane (845-903) and Miyako- 
no Yoshika (834-879). By imperial command, the 
poems composed by these people were compiled 
into anthologies, such as the “Ry6un-shQ,” the 
“Bunka-shfirei-shu” and the “Keikoku-shO,” 
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These scholan of Chinese classics also compiled 
five books on Japanese history, “Nihon Koki,” 
“Shoku-Nihongi,” “Montoku-Jitsuroku,” “Shoku- 
Nihon-K6ki” and “Sandai-Jitsuroku.” The “Ni- 
honshoki” and these five historical works are 
called the “Rikkokushi” (six works of Japanese 
history). 

Coins were minted continuously from the first 
minting of Wad6-kaih6, with a lapse only in the 
Owa period (961-963). The twelve kinds of coin 
issued before this were called hon-cho-junism or 
kocho-junisen. 

After a time, as the T’ang Empire gradually 
declined, the number of scholars sent to China 
decreased, and at last, at the suggestion of Suga- 
wara-no Michizane, the practice was dropped al¬ 
together in the last years of the ninth century. The 
popularity of Chinese literature subsequently 
waned. 

Growth of Manors 

After Fujiwara Fuyutsugu became kurodo-no 
kami (chief of the imperial private office), the 
Fujiwara family began to consolidate its power. 
Yoshifusa, his son (807-972), rose from dajokan to 
the post of sessho (regent). Yoshifusa’s son also 
became stssho and later kampaku (regent to an adult 
emperor) The office of kampaku was created for the 
first time. This was the first time in the history of 
Japan that a subject had risen to the position of 
regent; After Sugawara-no Michizane was rele¬ 
gated to an ignominious post in a remote region 
there was no one who dared to stand in the way of 
the Fujiwara family. From this time on, they as¬ 
sumed the highest offices of state. The administra¬ 
tion by the sessho and the kampaku as a permanent 
institution was called sekkan~siji. As the person who 
held the office of sessho-kampaku was also the head 
of the Fujiwara, combining the highest office of 
the state with ownership of private lands, there 
naturally arose struggles for this post among 
members of the family. When Fujiwara Michinaga 
assumed office, however, he became so powerful 
that none of the other members could rival him. 
He was father-in-law to five emperors and admin¬ 
istered state affairs for twenty years. Yorimichi, his 
son, reigned for as long as fifty years. During this 
period, the Fujiwara were at the height of their 
power. 

Since the sessho and kampaku administered state 
affairs in the same offices as those where household 
affairs were managed, the sesshd'kampaku could ex¬ 
ercise his political power for the interest of his own 
family. Thus private and state affairs became con¬ 
fused. Michinaga even had employees in many 
provinces for his own purposes and put government 


business aside in order to attend to private affairs. 
Under these circumstances, the imperial court be¬ 
came a place where only rites and ceremonies were 
performed. The courtiers occupied themselves 
with the study oijusoku (court rituals and prece¬ 
dents), to which they attached great importance. 

Government posts became hereditary instead of 
being open to the talented; birth became the only 
criteria for promotion. This led to the loss of popu¬ 
lar interest in politics. The aristocrats, in the mean¬ 
time, spent all their time indulging in the pleasures 
of poetry and music as well as singing and dancing. 
Not only the Fujiwaras, but all the aristocrats 
combined their private and public lives. They 
spent time at court where they indulged in inti¬ 
mate relations with the court ladies. There devel¬ 
oped, as a result, a taste for elegant speech and 
behavior and beautiful costumes. The nobles 
dressed in sokutai (for males) and juni-hitoe (for 
females), apparel made of rich fabrics such as dam¬ 
ask and brocade. Their pastimes were confined to 
indoor games such as ula-awase (poem contest), 
e-awase (picture contest), igo (a kind of checkers) 
and sugoroku (backgammon). 

As conscience and reason were no longer en¬ 
couraged among the people, superstition became 
prevalent. Belief in monoimi (unlucky days) and 
kata-tagae (unlucky directions) greatly restricted 
daily life. Everything was done by divination, in¬ 
cantation and prayers. Believing in the Buddhist 
doctrine of the cosmic operation of retributive 
justice, the people resigned themselves to their 
fate and longed for paradise after death. 

Tenn6 Gosanjo, in an attempt to improve the 
situation, took over the administration of state 
affairs, but met with no success as the Fujiwaras 
stood in his way. Tenno Shirakawa followed his 
father and, after abdicating, took up the admin¬ 
istration of state affairs and severed relations with 
the sessho-kampaku. This government was called 
inset (retired emperor’s administration) and lasted 
a long time. The insei rule was conducted from the 
mansion (the in) of the retired emperor, and inzm 
(edicts) corresponded to imperial edicts. Strife en¬ 
sued between the courtiers and the followers of the 
retired sovereign, and, subsequently, between the 
Tenno and the Joko (retired Tenno). About this time 
the Fujiwara power began to wane as its members 
had no way of participating in the insei admin¬ 
istration. 

In the meantime, the private possession of 
estates had steadily increased, and the sytem of 
kubunden (allotted fields) had collapsed. Even under 
ordinary circumstances, an equal distribution of 
land would be difficult, and since the permitting 
of the private possession of reclaimed land, many 
estates had come into the hands of imperial family 
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members, high ranking court officials, temples and 
shrines. Thus, large private estates called shorn 
came into existence. Unlike public lands under 
the control of provincial officials, the shoen were in¬ 
dependent of outside control, and no taxes were 
levied on them. 

With the increase oishorn, public lands decreased 
and as a result, the national income. Thus the land 
system under the Ritswyo began to decay. As the 
income of the officials in the central government 
decreased, some of them also assumed the posts of 
absentee (jonin) provincial governors. Other pro¬ 
vincial governors bought state positions O'o*o) and 
used their wealth to have their term of office 
prolonged. As shorn was the source of income for 
the nobles, they made every effort to get possession 
of private lands. The minor holders of shorn in the 
local districts, on the other hand, suffered from 
the corruption of provincial officials. They donated 
their shoen to the larger owners in the capital or 
vicinity including nobles, temples, or shrines. Thus 
as the number of shoen increased, the public lands 
as well as common people not belonging to shoen 
decreased. 

Tcnno Gosanjo (1068-1072) tried to reform 
local politics by setting up a shoen registration 
office to regulate the possession of shoen and curtail 
the purchase of official posts. This attempt, how¬ 
ever, was a failure. The misrule by local officials 
and heavy taxation caused many people to leave 
their homes. Many of them became priests under 
false names. Others became bandits and attacked 
government storehouses, menaced farmers, or 
plundered public possessions. Although there were 


military corps stationed in each province under 
the Taiho Ritsuryo for the maintenance of public 
order, they had no power and eventually disap¬ 
peared altogether. The people in the local districts 
lived in fear and sought shelter with the powerful 
shoen for a relatively peaceful life. 

In local districts, the descendants of the Fuji- 
wara, Minamoto and Taira clans, as well as de¬ 
scendants of the imperial family, now became 
powerful and respect^ figures. These people and 
owners of shoen found it necessary to maintain 
private soldiers to protect themselves. They, there¬ 
fore, kept a great number of retainers—who were 
ienoko and rodo encouraged to master the arts of 
archery and horsemanship. They defended their 
own estates and sometimes infringed upon public 
lands or fought with other shoen. 

The uprisings of Taira-no Masakado and Fuji- 
wara-no Sumitomo were typical of these disorders. 
Masakado rose in arms in Shimoosa against his 
kinsmen and had extended his power all over the 
Kanto District before he was defeated the follow¬ 
ing year. About the same time, Sumitomo, head¬ 
ing a band of pirates, tyrannized the Seto Inland 
Sea but was defeated by Onono-Yoshifuru and 
Minamoto-no Tsunemoto and murdered in 941. 
Both were overthrown by powerful local leaders, 
for the court was too weak to subdue uprisings. 
The private soldiers kept by these strong local 
leaders were employed by provincial governors 
kebiishi, orydshi or tsuibushi in order to maintain 
peace. The common people obeyed these soldiers, 
the forerunners of the samurai, for their own 
protection. 


HEIAN CULTURE 


The Sung Dynasty succeeded the T’ang Dyn¬ 
asty, but as Japan had not yet opened diplomatic 
relations, trade was carried on by the Sung mer¬ 
chants. Only a few priests went to Sung China to 
study. Japan also had no diplomatic relations with 
Khiten in Manchuria, or with Koguryo in Korea. 
Thus, after the Engi era, no foreign culture was 
adopted by the Japanese. This resulted in the rise 
of a native culture called the Heian (or Fujiwara) 
culture. It was a culture of the elite, but it was 
specifically Japanese. 

While Chinese literature and Chinese characters 
were still in fashion, Japanese literature also made 
great strides after katakana and hiragana were de¬ 
veloped from Chinese characters. Kana afforded 
freedom of expression and accelerated the popu¬ 
larity of Japanese short poems. After the Engi 


era, Japanese short poems became more popular 
than Chinese literature. In the fifth year of Engi 
(905), Ki-no Tsurayuki (died 940) and Oshikochi- 
no Mitsune (died 907) selected and compiled the 
“Kokin-Wakashu” by imperial command. It con¬ 
tained old poems written after the “Manyoshu” 
as well as those written by the compilers. 

The “Kokin-Wakasha” served as an example 
for other waka collections, and from that time 
until the Muromachi Period twenty-one anthol¬ 
ogies were compiled. These works were combined 
into one large book, the “NijQichi-dai-shu” (twen¬ 
ty-one serial anthologies). Most of the poems were 
short, but though elegant, they were not so power¬ 
ful as those of the “Manyoshh” as the poets made 
greater efforts to polish their style and mode of 
expression. After poem contests came into vogue 
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and poems came to be used for social intercourse 
and entertainment in the fashionable world, poetry 
became meaningless and formal. 

Prose developed alongside poetry. The “Take- 
tori-Monogatari” (author unknown) is regarded 
as the oldest of tales written during this time. 
There were others belonging to the category of 
uta-monogatari, such as the “Ise-Monogatari,” 
which dealt with the poems of Ariwara-no Nari- 
hira, and “Yamato-Monogatari.” The “Tosa- 
Nikki,” an account of a journey from Tosa to 
Kyoto by Ki-no Tsurayuki, is the oldest journal in 
Japan. “Utsubo-Monogatari” and the “Ochikubo- 
Monogatari” were stories written after the Engi 
era (901-923). 

The golden age of Japanese literature occurred 
during the reign of Tenno Ichijo. There were many 
prominent authors among the court ladies to Em¬ 
press Jotomonin (Shoshi, daughter of Fujiwara-no 
Michinaga). Among them was Murasaki Shikibu 
who gave a vivid picture of life in the court in her 
“Genji-Monogatari” with Hikaru-Genji as its 
hero. “Makura-no-S6shi,” a collection of fugitive 
essays by Sei Shonagon, is also a great master¬ 
piece, famous for its keen sensitivity, sharp criti¬ 
cism, and refined taste, all of which were expressed 
in a graceful style. Diaries were also written, such 
as “Kagero-Nikki,” “Murasaki Shikibu-Nikki,” 
“Izumi Shikibu-Nikki” and “Sarashina-Nikki.” 

Women played a leading part in literary activ¬ 
ities, most famous among them being Murasaki 
Shikibu, Izumi Shikibu, and Akazome Emon, all 
writers of the beginning of the eleventh century. 
One reason for the prominence of women was that 
kana was chiefly used by women. Only official 
histories written in Chinese after the manner of 
Chinese models had existed hitherto. 

Many family histories were also written, such as 
“Okagami,” “Imakagami” and “Mizukagami.” 
In addition, “Eiga-Monogatari” and “Konjaku- 
Monogatari” were compiled at this time. The 
Heian Period could be called the Augustan Age of 
Japanese literature. 

Fine arts and crafts were developed quite in¬ 
dependently of T’ang China influence. In archi¬ 
tecture, the Hondo and the pagoda of Muroji were 
built in the early part of this era. The huge (court 
nobles) and the buke (newly rising families) living 
in the capital were prosperous and rich and built 
stately mansions. By the middle of the Heian 
Period, the mansions were modeled after Buddhist 
temples. Buildings were built in the shinden-zukuri 
style, and the H66d6 of Byodoin at Uji is one. 
It was first built as Fujiwara-no Yorimichi’s resi¬ 
dence and was later converted into the family 
temple. Another example is the Konjikido of 
ChOson-ji in north Japan which demonstrates the 


prosperity and opulence typical of a local lord. 

The sculpture of the time was mostly wood, 
“Nyoirin-kwannon-zo” of Kanshin-ji Temple in 
Kawachi and the “Yakushi-Nyorai” of the Jingo- 
ji Temple in Yamashiro being representative. 
When Michinaga was in power, J6ch6, a master 
sculptor, carved "Amida-Nyorai-zo” and many 
other Buddhist images. In pictorial arts, the works 
of the earlier period of this era depicted fierce and 
gruesome scenes, to some extent a result of the 
influence of august doctrines of esoteric Buddhism 
sects such as Tendai and Shingon. Later, however, 
the milder teachings of “Jodo” (or pure land) 
began to influence Buddhist painting. Such Bud¬ 
dhist painters as Kudara-no Kawanari (782-853) 
and Kose-no Kanaoka (lived around 880) with 
their pictures of Amida-Nyorai (master of the pure 
land) belong to the earlier period. Beginning in 
the Insei era the Yamato-e school began with 
human figures and landscape as subjects. Fujiwara- 
no-Takayoshi was its leading exponent. Picture 
scrolls were also popular; the “Genji-Monogatari- 
Emaki,” “Tomo-no Dainagon-Ekotoba,” “Choju- 
giga,” and “Shigisan-Engi-Emaki” exist to this 
day. 

The calligraphy of the Konin era was based on 
the T’ang Empire style. KOkai, the Emperor Saga 
and Tachibana-no-Hayanari were called sampHsu 
(the three master calligraphers) of the time. In the 
i'enryaku era, Ono-no Tofu (896-970) initiated 
the ancient style of Japanese calligraphy. He, with 
Fujiwara-no Sari (944-998) and Fujiwara-no- 
Kozei (972-1029), were called sanseki (the three 
master calligraphers). Their style of calligraphy 
was known as the Sesonji school. 

Craftsmanship also lost the T’ang Empire in¬ 
fluence and the characteristic gold and silver 
lacquer work of Japan was developed. 

The two Buddhist sects, Tendai and Shingon, 
started by Saicho and KOkai, respectively, thrived 
under the patronage of the imperial family and 
the nobles. Tendai developed into two branches, 
Enryakuji and Onjoji, while Shingon split into 
four, Kongobuji, Toji, Ninnaji and Daigoji. Many 
members of the imperial and noble families en¬ 
tered the priesthood. Consequently, many temples 
were built with large estates. As the priests led a 
life of seclusion and were devoted to the study of 
Buddhist doctrines, temples were built on hillsides 
and had sango (title of mountain) attached to their 
temple names. 

Both sects performed incantation and practiced 
faith healing. The people relied on the power of 
religion in all matters, from national disasters to 
individual illness. As a result, Buddhism became 
a practical religion, and it was thought that the 
building of temples or the donation of Buddhist 
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images qualified as meritorious works which should 
attract some reward. Thus a worldly paradise was 
sought after by means of riches and power. As the 
ruling class believed in the power of the priests’ 
incantation, the priests began to enjoy great in¬ 
fluence. They began eventually to maintain sol¬ 
diers of their own in their shorn and used force to 
bring their cases before the court or fought between 
themselves. Of these feuds, between Enryaku-ji 
and Kofukuji was the most violent. 

In the meantime, the Jodo cult was growing 
gradually. Genshin, in his “Ojo-yoshO,” claimed 


that one could attain paradise after death by re¬ 
peating the name of Amida. In the Hogen Era, 
GenkCi (Honen) established the Jodo sect and 
paved the way for the spread of Buddhism among 
the common people. From this time Buddhism 
became a nationwide cult, even the merger of 
Shintoism and Buddhism was envisioned. It was 
then said that the source of Shinto gods was Bud¬ 
dha, and that Buddhism and Shintoism were 
identical. Within the precincts of some Shint6 
shrines, Buddhist images were placed as objects of 
worship. 


GROWTH OF MEDIEVAL FEUDAL SOCIETY 


Hogen-no-Ran 

When the weak points of the handen system be¬ 
came obvious, powerful families tried to bring the 
newly cultivated land, or kon-den, under their 
private control. The private kon-den were outside 
the confines of national law and developed like 
small, self-governing dominions. In order to escape 
bad local administration, many farmers left their 
homes and wandered to other estates. They sought 
refuge in the shorn which were not controlled by 
government officials. 

Towards the end of the Heian Period shoen were 
rapidly enlarged. The proprietors of the shoen who 
lived in the capital as well as the court nobles had 
to entrust the management of their estates and the 
collection of the land tax to leaders among the 
farmers. While these managerial officials in various 
localities were accumulating power during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries court nobles lead 
gay lives in the capital. 

As these local influential families gradually 
gained power and began to consolidate their con¬ 
trol over the land, they did not always obey the 
orders of the proprietors in the capital. As a result, 
the proprietor of the shoen held only nominal 
power. The culture of the Fujiwara era shows a 
delicate and sensuous quality in its literature, arts 
and way of life, those days. Eventually, even the 
administrative authority exercised by sessho and 
kampaku under the Fujiwara family declined. 

Thus from the era of Tenno Shirakawa insei, or 
government of the abdicated, mostly cloistered 
emperors, took the place of the waning aristocracy. 
At the same time, the influential families in the 
provinces were building up military power for 
self-defence and the furtherance of their political 
ambitions. It was at this time that bushi (warriors) 


appeared, and began to disturb the peaceful at¬ 
mosphere of Kyoto. In the eastern district there 
were many rebellions against the authorities, the 
revolts in the Oou District called Zenkunen-no- 
Eki and Gosannen-no-Eki being the largest. 

Sohei or monk-soldiers of large temples near the 
capital and pirates along the coasts of the Inland 
Sea also appeared. Only the bushi —not the na¬ 
tional army or the police—were powerful enough 
to suppress these uprisings. The military riots 
throughout the country resulted from the confu¬ 
sion ensuing as a result of a breakdown in the shoen 
system. In some cases influential local families who 
controlled the noble’s estates resisted interference 
by the proprietors in the capital. There were also 
quarrels among the local families. Some of the 
local leaders became military commanders, or¬ 
ganized groups, and established feudalistic rela¬ 
tions with their vassals in the absence of the 
aristocrats. 

Some of these groups were organized under the 
nobles. They were sent to local districts by the 
Fujiwara family or the In. The Heishi or Taira 
family, descendants of Tenno Kammu, and the 
Genji or Minamoto family, descendants of Tenno 
Seiwa, were both such leaders of the bushi. Mem¬ 
bers of both the Genji and the Heishi served as 
warriors in the capital, since they had connections 
with the upper class, and at the same time tried to 
acquire close connection with the local families. 
Because, they performed meritorious deeds in de¬ 
fence of the capital or in the suppression of local 
riots, their official position was raised, their in¬ 
fluence became stronger, and their relations with 
the powerful local families became closer. 

Groups, such as the emonfu, or palace guards, 
and danjodai, or police headquarters, became pow¬ 
erless; the function of the police was discharged 
mairtly by the newly organized kebiishi. Gradually, 
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however, like other administrative offices, the ap¬ 
pointment and dismissal of the kebiishi officers fell 
into the hands of influential penons, and as a 
result, it became merely a corrupt formality. To 
make matters worse, officials in the capital, influ¬ 
enced by the teachings of Buddha, came to believe 
that benevolence and tolerance were the supreme 
virtues and that acquisition of eternal happiness in 
the future life would be hindered by condemning 
others. Such ideas caused officials to feel many con¬ 
tradictions in the exercise of their judicial func¬ 
tions. Decrees of amnesty were often issued, for 
instance, in times of calamities, disease, illness of 
a TetmS or Joko, a coronation, a change of the name 
of an era, sickness of a minister, completion of a 
temple or various Buddhist festivals or even at the 
winter solstice. In some cases judges tried to com¬ 
mute the penalty of a thief by deliberately under¬ 
estimating the quantity of the stolen goods. Mitiga¬ 
tion of punishment was praised as a good deed and 
capital punishment was abolished in 810. Begin¬ 
ning in 999, Buddhist ceremonies were held at the 
kebiishi’s office. 

No major confusion occurred so long as the 
balance was maintained between fear of sin and 
religious mercy in the minds of the authorities. But 
soon the number of burglars and robbers roving 
the country began to increase. Such famous rogues 
as Kito-maru, Hakamadare-no Yasusuke and 
Ibaragi Doji are represented in stories of the time. 

Shrines and temples which, also kept armed 
forces, began to threaten the imperial court by 
bringing out the Shinto tabernacle and sacred tree 
in an attempt to carry their point. In addition to 
incendiarism, burglary and murder, these group 
demonstrations by shrines and temples rendered 
the emonfu, danjodai and kebiishi completely pow¬ 
erless. The people had to rely upon the powerful 
police force organized by the local bushi, who were 
employed by the nobles and the In. 

As the bushi gained power, they attained higher 
and more important positions in the local districts. 
Eventually, they tried to obtain higher ranks in 
the capital in exchange for military service to the 
central government. Discord within the sekkan 
family, caused by competition among the courtiers 
who tried to spread their influence with the Tenno 
and the In, provided a reason for military action. 
The result was the Hogen-no-Ran (1156 a.d.) or 
the incident in the year of Hogen, a dispute over 
the succession of the Fujiwara family headship 
took place between two brothers and involved the 
Tenno and Jbkb as well as the bushi families. This 
battle showed that the private local armies were 
powerful enough to settle the political discord of 
the upper classes in the capital. 

Previously the bushi worked only as the tools of 


the nobles, but after the Hogen no Ran they began 
to play an important part in politics. Minamoto- 
no Yoshitomo, a leader of the Seiwa-Genji, mobil¬ 
ized the bushi of Togoku (eastern provinces) while 
Taira-no Kiyomori, head of the Kammu-Heishi, 
recruited military forces around the Inland Sea 
coast. Helped by both parties, Tenno Goshira- 
kawa gained a glorious victory, and representatives 
of both the Genji and Heishi entered the capital. 
Whether the Genji or the Heishi would acquire 
political power was to be decided by ther ability, 
their background and their influence wiht the 
imperial family or court nobles. Three years later, 
the battle of Heiji (Heiji-no-Ran) took place, and 
the dispute between the two military factions was 
settled. Kiyomori, leader of the victorious Heishi, 
entered the political world, and age of military 
ascendancy by the Heishi began. 

Kyoto and Kamakura 

The Battle of Hogen gave the bushi a chance to 
participate in central political affairs, and the 
Battle of Heiji demonstrated their aptitude as 
political administrators. Although Minamoto-no 
Yoshitomo was prominent as a warrior, he was no 
match for Taira-no Kiyomori in political strategy. 
As a result, the Genji family was annihilated ex¬ 
cept for fourteen-year-old Yoritomo, who had been 
banished to Izu Peninsula. 

The victorious Heishi family, representing the 
interests of the bushi of western Japan, established 
their headquarters at Rokuhara in Kyoto under 
the leadership of Taira-no Kiyomori. The political 
advancement of the Heishi was rapid, and their 
land holdings were so vast that they covered more 
than half of the entire sixty-six provinces in Japan. 

An important part of the economic policy of 
Kiyomori was to encourage foreign trade. The 
Heishi, who had a footing in the western part of 
Japan around the Inland Sea coast, depended 
upon maritime transportation for their wealth. 
Consequently they secured Dazaifu, a political 
center in Kyushu, restored the Inland Sea route, 
constructed a harbor in Hy6go (present Kobe) and 
built Ky6-no-Shima Island. With Fukuhara as its 
center, trade with China and Korea flourished. 
At Itsukushima Shrine, the Heishi worshipped a 
guardian deity of the Inland Sea and dedicated 
splendid Buddhist scriptures to the shrine. 

At first the Heishi looked like they might become 
the leaders of the new age as, helped by their com¬ 
paratively good geographical situation, they were 
successfully maintaining peace in the capital. Al¬ 
though they had risen from the bushi class, they 
followed the policies of the Fujiwara nobles. How¬ 
ever, temples, shrines and the court had main- 
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tained a well balanced relationship for many years. 
The entrance of the Heishi could not help causing 
friction. Being too eager to gain success, they made 
the mistake of violating the Buddhist faith and 
with it respect for the imperial family. They made 
trouble with large temples, such as Todai-ji of 
Nara and Enjoji on Mt. Hiei, and also oppressed 
Goshirakawa-H66 who had been respected as the 
great ruler of the country. The Heishi were 
branded enemies of Buddhism and throne and 
powerful bushi families of eastern Japan who had 
not been satisfied with the policies of Rokuhara 
now saw good reason to rise against the Heishi. 
Because they were blood relatives of Minamoto- 
no Voritomo, the most powerful leader of the Gen- 
ji, and because they were wise enough to stay in 
their own home ground, the Hojo family of Izu 
was victorious in the ensuing campaign. 

After the series of battles between the Genji and 
the Heishi, the bushi of the eastern district suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing a military hegemony. The 
Genji showed the superiority of their armed forces 
in the successive battles of Ichinotani, Yashima 
and Dannoura, all of which have become themes 
for many romantic tales in Japanese literature. 
The Genji, favored by its geographical back¬ 
ground, established a military government in 
Kamakura called the bakufu. 

This was the beginning of the military age in 
Japan. Although Japan is a small island country, 
numerous mountains and crooked coastlines divide 
the country into independent districts. Therefore, 
to unite the whole country, it was necessary to 
establish an administrative base in the center of 
Japan. Geographically the center is near the Fuji 
volcanic group, but historically it is found cither 
in the Kinki District or in the Nobi Plain, since the 
Tohoku District has been regarded as being less 
important than other parts of Japan. From ancient 
times those who succeeded in unifying the country 
set up their headquarters in the center of Japan 
and extended their sway throughout the whole 
country. 

However, in the feudal age the country was 
divided into a number of districts, and naturally 
those who secured the best areas had more power. 
The Kanto Plain provided the best conditions; it 
includes a vast territory abundant in agricultural 
products and was known as a breeding center for 
horses, which were necessary for the maintenance 
of military forces. Besides, far from Kyoto, the 
people of Kanto Plain had little possibility of learn¬ 
ing luxurious ways of living. Above all, the in¬ 
habitants were a hardy people, having been mo¬ 
bilized from ancient times for battles against the 
Ezo in the Tohoku District. The success of Yori- 
tomo and Hdj6 was due to the fact that they. 


having a footing in the eastern district, established 
their headquarters at Kamakura and gained con¬ 
trol of the powerful families of that district. There¬ 
after the Kanto District became the center of 
feudal society. 

Spiritual aspects of the bushi were also impor¬ 
tant. The unity of the bushi society with its center 
at Kamakura was based neither on a legal system 
nor on a contract but on bonds of affection be¬ 
tween lord and vassal. Agricultural products from 
the shorn were the livelihood of the bushi. Under 
the protection of the bakufu the bushi led a self- 
sufficient life. In compensation for the economic 
protection assured by the bakufu, they were obliged 
to obey unconditionally the orders of the shogun 
and other persons of senior rank. Gradually such 
a relationship fostered in the mind of the people 
a spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to their 
masters. Thus bushi-do, the way of chivalry, was 
established. The maintenance of bushi society de¬ 
pended solely upon the practice of bushi-do. 

Another feature of the time is that most of the 
shorn were still in the hands of the nobles, temples 
and shrines and that these places were still con¬ 
trolled by laws issued from the imperial court in 
Kyoto. Even the bakufu did not dare to interfere 
with these lands, and limited the object of its 
administrative power to the control of the people 
on its own shoen. Throughout the Kamakura Era 
there existed a dual control by nobles and bushi. 
This dual tendency was found in thought, religion, 
literature and art. 

It is natural, however, that the bakufu, having 
control over a substantial force of bushi, invaded by 
degrees the sphere of the huge (court nobles). This 
tendency was encouraged by the establishment of 
the system with the shugo and the jito. Shugo and 
jito were offices set up in 1185 on the advice of the 
Oe-no-Hiromoto to search for Yoshitsune, younger 
brother of Minamoto-no Yoritomo. Shugo was a 
local police official stationed in each district of the 
country. This post was given to persons as a reward 
for services rendered and in most cases it also in¬ 
cluded the function of jito. Literally, a. Jito was a 
powerful person who rendered managerial services 
in the shorn and collected its land tax. Being in 
charge of taxes, thejtio enjoyed economic privil¬ 
eges. The bakufu controlled jito by enforcing gosei- 
bai-shikimoku and other regulations. However, the 
bakufu was unable to control the bushi who were 
growing more powerful and taking advantage of 
the jito challenge the feudal lords and organize 
farmers under their leadership. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, important persons in the imperial 
court, often tried to restore imperial rule by at¬ 
tacking the bakufu. This, beginning with the J6kyu 
issue, many disputes developed. 
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At the time of the J6kyu issue, a majority of the 
bushi, being unable to read or write, could scarcely 
understand the theory of loyalty or treason. Never¬ 
theless toward the end of the Kamakura Era, at 
the time of the battles of ShSchu (1324) and 
Genko (1331), the bushi of the Kinki and western 
districts fought in a spirit of loyalty. Many had 
joined the national mobilization against the Mon¬ 
golian invaders, and many had been influenced by 
the Chu Hsi School of Confucianism. 

Hojo Tokimune (1251-1284) took the post of 
regent at a diflScult time and at an early age, 
Hojo Masamura (1205-1273) worked to bring 
about cooperation between the court at Kyoto and 
the bakufu at Kamakura through mediation. The 
bakufu mobilized a well-trained military force 
which still had the characteristics of a private 
army. In order to defeat the strong Mongol forces, 
the bakufu had to call for the help of bushi in the 
western district who had no feudal relations with 
the bakufu. Although the invaders were expelled, 
the bakufu could not gain enough out of the war 
to make contributions to the temples and shrines 
which had prayed for Japanese victory and to 
reward the bushi of the western district who had 
fought bravely in the war. Having been insuffi¬ 
ciently rewarded, there were many who were dis¬ 
contented with the bakufu. The result was that the 
bushi became poor, and the bakufu itself faced 
financial difficulties. 

Another outcome of the war was that it fostered 
in the minds of the Japanese people a racial spirit, 
a consciousness of shinkoku (divine country). They 
thought that they won the war because the na¬ 
tional deities had supported the Japanese forces 
by making a kamikaze (divine wind) wreck the 
Mongolian ships. This idea appealed not only to 
the intellectuals but also appealed the bushi. As a 
result, they became aware of the existence of the 
nation, a wider world than that which they had 
known under their feudal lords. 

The stability of the bushi society in the Kama¬ 
kura Era was maintained by a system in which 
many bushi who were small landowners were 
united as gokenin (lower samurai) of the shogun. 
With the development of the jit5 system, powerful 
bushi became powerful landlords by invading the 
territories of the kuge and by subjugating minor 
bushi. This tendency was accelerated by the fact 
that most of the bushi were impoverished after the 
Mongolian invasion. It was natural that large and 
powerful landlords had tried to escape the control 
of the Hojo. Eventually those who sided with the 
imperial court against the bakufu succeeded in 
achieving the restoration of the TennS rule in the 
Kemmu Era (Kemmu-no-ChOko). The bakufu 
collapsed, and imperial rule was restored, although 


temporarily, in 1333. 

Culture of the Bus/ii 

As the bushi always had to be ready to fight, 
leaders and groups were the focal point of their 
society. The leaders and their families strengthened 
these bonds by establishing relations through mar¬ 
riage or adoption of heirs. A family was strongly 
united under a head, and the family property, as 
a rule, was divided among the children when the 
father died. After a woman was married, she 
could dispose of her allotted share freely without 
the consent of her husband. After the death of the 
husband, she could inherit his land and was 
permitted to exercise parental authority. 

It may seem strange that the rights of women 
were acknowledged in bushi society which was 
based on military dictatorship, but bushi society 
was in a sense a reemergence of rural society of 
earlier times when women enjoyed more equality. 
Nevertheless, a new form of married life in which 
husband and wife lived together was gradually 
taking the place of the older tsuma doi form in 
which husband and wife led separate lives. 

Although many of the leading gokenin stayed in 
Kamakura, others lived in their native regions 
where they became provincial leaders. They lived 
in houses called buke-zukuri {bushi-style architec¬ 
ture) which were designed for both practical usage 
and defence. Sons of bushi began to learn archery 
and horsemanship at the age of five or six, and 
when they reached the age of ten, each of them 
became an independent bushi and took part in the 
ceremony of gempuku (a coming-of-age ceremony). 
Games were limited to those of martial nature such 
as inu-bmono, yabusame, kasakake, sumo or hunting. 

Bushi life was far simpler than that of the nobles. 
They wore only plain hitatare or suikan and hakama 
with eboshi on their heads, and they were used to 
eating frugally. They were respected as reliable 
masters by their followers and servants. In such an 
atmosphere, great importance was attached to 
propriety and honor, and little value was placed 
on one’s own life. Loyalty and filial piety were 
esteemed as the highest qualities. 

In the course of time, however, the military 
leaders felt the need to acquire more refinement 
and culture, and the civilization of Kyoto gradu¬ 
ally began to flourish at Kamakura. During the 
age of the bushi neither great scholastic works nor 
literary masterpieces were produced, yet it was in 
these days that learning began to be diffused 
among the common people. It was the craving for 
learning that prompted H6j6 Sanetoki, (1224- 
1276), nephew of regent Yasutoki, to establish a 
library at Kanazawa in the Musashi district 
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(present Kanazawa in Kanagawa Prefecture). 

Poems in the Manyo style were composed by 
Sanetomo, the third shogun of the bakufu, and 
“Kinkai-shO” is an anthology of these poems. Of 
course the huge (court nobles) produced more liter¬ 
ary works than the buke (military clan). “Shin 
Kokin Waka-shQ” was compiled by Fujiwara-no 
Sadaie (1162-1241) and Fujiwara-no letaka 
(1158-1237). The main feature of this anthology 
is a religious sentimentality. Thereafter, however, 
poetry made no progress. 

Books of fables such as “Kojidan,” “Kokin- 
Chomon-shu” and “Jikkin-sh6” concerned mainly 
with the huge society of the previous era were also 
vrritten. Kamo-no-Chomei’s “H6j6-ki” was a book 
of essays on the uncertainty of human life based 
on the author’s experiences and observations on 
the vicissitudes of life in an age of fighting. “Gu- 
kan-sh6’’ was a book written by Jien, the head 
priest of the Tendai sect of Buddhism, in which he, 
perceiving the arrival of the age of bushi and the 
changeable social conditions, explained his belief 
that the world was degenerate and mutable. 

War tales, such as “Hogen-Monogatari,” “Heji- 
Monogatari” and “Gempei-Seisui-Ki,” were rep¬ 
resentative literary works showing the spirit of the 
age. These stories dwelt on the rise and fall of bushi 
society, the underlying idea being the transience 
of the world. This view wtis common to all classes 
from the end of the Heian Period to the Kamakura 
Period. It was based on ideas, current in Buddhist 
circles, that there would soon come a period when 
Buddhism would decline and all manner of evil 
would spread unchecked. Perhaps the degenera¬ 
tion of the Buddhists, the monk-soldiers and the 
oppression by the local bushi prompted these ideas. 
As a result, a new kind of Buddhism came into 
existence. 

In the latter part of the twelfth century, Honen, 
a j6do sect priest, preached that any person, re¬ 
gardless of rank or profession, could die an easy 
and peaceful death by merely repeating the name 
of Buddha. This doctrine gained popularity rap¬ 
idly among all classes of people. After the death of 
Honen in 1212, his teachings were criticized 
bitterly by the Tendai sect as heresy. H6nen’s 
disciple, Shinran (1173-1262), extended the doc¬ 
trine, saying that since the mercy of Buddha 
(Amitabha) was so infinite the wicked would be 
saved, and that if people believed and chanted the 
name of Buddha, all the wicked deeds in their past 
life would be forgiven, and they would be able to 
die in peace. This teaching, called J6do-shin-sha 
(True j6do sect) or Ikkd-shQ, appealed to those 
who were seeking salvation. This doctrine taught 
that bushi, nobles, farmers, merchants, and fisher¬ 
men were all recognized as equals before Buddha. 


Other sects were founded around this time, such 
as the Ji (Time) sect by Ippen and the Hokke 
(Lotus) sect by Nichiren. From this time on Bud¬ 
dhism penetrated deep into the spiritual life of the 
people. 

In the Kamakura Period Zen doctrine, an im¬ 
port from China, was introduced into bushi society. 
The Zen sect taught that a man was able to return 
to the original spirit of Sakyamuni (Buddha) and 
attain enlightenment by sitting in meditation. 
Such disciplinary spiritualism was welcomed by 
the bushi, and strongly influenced Japanese 
thought. This idea of solving the problems of life 
and death by concentration is still a prominent 
feature in Oriental philosophy. 

Such new trends in Buddhism were also reflected 
in temple construction. In reconstructing the 
Todaiji, which was burnt down during the battle 
between the Genji and the Heishi, the Tenjiku 
(Indian) style suitable for large buildings was 
used, and for temples of the Zen sect, such as the 
Enkakuji at Kamakura, the simple Kara-yo (Kara 
or Chinese style) was adopted. Both these styles 
were introduced from Sung China. 

In sculpture, sturdy and vividly realistic meth¬ 
ods came into use, as in the statues of “Kongo- 
rikishi,” produced jointly by Unkei and Kaikei, 
at the South Gate of Todaiji. This realistic art 
seems to illustrate the spirit of the time more clearly 
than literature or religion. War stories and picture 
scrolls also appeared depicting the history of the 
temples and shrines or the lives of high priests. 

The Onin Revolt 

Imperial rule was restored as a result of Kemmu- 
no-Chuko (restoration in the year of Kemmu) but 
it lasted for less than three years. This period was 
notable because insei, bakufu, and kampaku were not 
in existence during these three years. Kemmu-no- 
Chuko was the realization of a loyalist dream of 
restoring the imperial authority established at the 
time of the Taika Reform. 

The conservative policy of the central govern¬ 
ment was impracticable as it made no allowance 
for the rise of the bushi. The majority of the bushi, 
of necessity, sided with either the Yoshino or Kyoto 
dynasty. The period of confusion in the Yoshino 
period was to last for more then fifty years. Many 
of the powerful bushi, who won their struggle for 
existence during this period, received shugo and 
jits posts and turned their land into estates. They 
later became territorial lords on these lands. The 
bushi, who had freed themselves from the control 
of the bakufu and were scattered throughout the 
country, were again brought together under pow¬ 
erful leaders. Ordinary bushi deserted their lands 
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and gathered in the fortified towns of the daimyo 
where they lived on allowances given by the daimyo. 
These groups of vassals were to exercise real 
authority over the common people. The Ashikaga 
family was one of the largest groups of this kind. 

During the Muromachi Period the established 
system of social order was abandoned and re¬ 
placed by a system headed by large and powerful 
landowning families. The struggles which resulted 
—disputes over inheritance or quarrels over the 
boundary lines of territories—occurred simultane¬ 
ously with disputes over the inheritance of the 
shogun's family and were the main reason for the 
wars of Onin and Bummei (1467-1477). These 
were the last big wars in the transition from the 
shorn system to the establishment of daimyo realms. 
Although the battles of Kyoto came to an end by 
the ninth year of Bummei, the struggle continued 
in the domains of local dain^d until the entire 
nation was involved in a civil war called Sengoku 
(The Age of Wars). During these long battles, the 
dainyo tried to extend their holdings by amalgam¬ 
ating and taking over smaller areas. 

As the daimyo depended mostly on agricultural 
revenue for their fortunes, they forced the com¬ 
mon bushi to leave the land and, gathering them 
into fortified towns, maintained direct control over 
the lands they had deserted. They gave the bushi 
ranks or posts and paid them an allowance. To 
obtain more and better vassals, the daimyo tried to 
expand their territories, encouraged agricultural 
production and imposed heavy taxes on the 
farmers. 

Economic Development 

As in Europe, the Middle Ages in Japan was a 
bloody period of civil war. In spite of this, eco¬ 
nomic development developed, beginning with an 
expansion of handicrafts. Until modem times, 
the farmers, who constituted the majority of the 
population, had engaged in simple handicrafts— 
the manufacturure of bowls for eating and drink¬ 
ing, farming tools and clothing material. During 
the Middle Ages (Kamakura and Muromachi 
Periods), however, as techniques improved, skilled 
craftsmen developed an independent social stand¬ 
ing. At first, they were employed by the feudal 
lords, temples, shrines and the bakufu, but gradu¬ 
ally they began to serve the general public on a 
commission basis. In the latter part of the Middle 
Ages they began to manufacture their products 
for market. Accordingly, manufacturers and con- 
summers lost direct contact, and commerce and 
industry were separated. 

The number of these skilled craftsmen had 
increased so much by end of the Kamakura Period, 


that they organized themselves into za (guilds). 
They were guaranteed a monopoly of supply by 
temples, shrines and local lords, though they had 
to pay for these guarantees. More than 60 kinds 
of za were formed in connection with K5fukuji 
during the Muromachi Period alone. Moreover, 
some wine merchants, owners of storehouses and 
Shinto priests organized certain za groups though 
they did not use this name. The za stimulated the 
development of both commerce and industry. 

In commerce, government-sponsored markets 
were first, set up in cities of political importance 
and also in front of temples and shrines. In time 
these markets were opened on fixed dates of each 
month at fixed places. In the Middle Ages, three- 
day markets were common, but later six-day 
markets were opened, and then daily markets 
came into existence. 

With the progress of the markets, the variety and 
quantity of merchandise increased. Communica¬ 
tion was established among merchants, and the 
range of business was enlarged. Therefore, the 
limited economy of shorn suffered, and the wider 
territory of the daimyo benefited. A money economy 
developed; commission agents and toimaru (whole¬ 
sale dealers) came into existence; a system of 
monetary circulation with storehouses, exchanges, 
and money orders developed rapidly; and the 
basic form of modern commerce was established. 
Transportation also developed with commerce, 
and a number of new cities were founded. 

The big merchants in these cities began to in¬ 
fluence the daimyo financially, and consequently, 
from the end of the Middle Ages, the daimyo were 
no longer able to carry out their feudalistic ad¬ 
ministration without the help of commerce. The 
daimyo castles were transferred from mountainous 
regions to the plains, and fortified towns were de¬ 
veloped as commercial as well as political and 
military centers. 

The powerful daimyo fortified themselves in 
castles with their own artisans and merchants to 
produce and distribute manufactured products. 
Thus the towns became centers of politics, military 
affairs, commerce and industries. Important castle 
towns during the Age of Wars were as follows; 

Yasnaguchi Castle town of the Ouchi family 
in the Suo district. Artisans and merchants of 
engravings and dyed goods were gathered here. 
The town flourished especially after some nobles 
escaped from Kyoto, which had been devastated 
by the War of Onin. It was also a center of trade 
with China and Korea and became the largest city 
in western Japan. It was known as “Little Kyoto.” 

Sakai This port town close to Osaka pros¬ 
pered from its domestic and overseas trade. It was 
also an industrial center. The city was wealthy and 
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able to withstand control by the daimyd, and at one 
time its citizens set up a form of self-government. 

Odhtwara Castle town of the H5jd family in 
the Sagami District, it was a market for agricul¬ 
tural produce as well as works of art. Once it was 
the largest city in the Kan to District. 

Azuchi, Kofu, FuchQ, Okazaki and Hama¬ 
matsu were also castle towns. The two biggest 
castle towns, however, were Edo and Osaka. 

At the end of the Muromachi Period, farmers 
organized self-governing bodies under the village 
headmen to protect their interests against land¬ 
lords and the daimyo. These movements, Do-ikki or 
Tokusei-ikki, took place in various districts and 
eroded feudal loyalties. A movement which took 
place at Yamashiro in 1485 expelled the shugo of 
the district and left the administration of justice in 
the hands of the people. A movement in Kaga in 
1488 involved priests, powerful local families and 
farmers who had joined the Shinshu sect. As a 
result, the Kaga District came under the control of 
the farmers, and the shugo of the district was com¬ 
pelled to commit suicide. This kind of ikki (pro¬ 
test), carried out by the Shinshu (Ikko) sect, was 
called Ikkd-ikki. With the expansion of the power 
of the daimyo, however, the Do-ikki movements 
were gradually suppressed, and from about the 
middle of the sixteenth century they began to die 
out. 

Contact with Europe 

Around the end of the thirteenth century, 
Marco Polo, a Venetian merchant, crossed the 
Eurasian continent and visited the capital of Yuan 
China. On his return, he reported his observations 
and experiences in the Orient to the people of 
Europe. To the Europeans of the Middle Ages, the 
Orient was mysterious, and silks and spices brought 
by the Arabs were highly valued. Jipangu (Japan) 
was described by Marco Polo tis an island of gold 
located 1,500 miles off China. The existence of a 
gold island stimulated the imagination of Euro¬ 
pean adventurers, but direct contact between 
Europe and Japan was not established until the 
middle of the sixteenth ceniury. 

In 1543, a junk sailing from Siam to Ningpo in 
Central China drifted to Tanegashima Island off 
the southern tip of Kyushu. Three Portuguese on 
board were the first Europeans to arrive in Japan. 
It was at this time that the harquebus gun, a 
source of wonder to the Japanese, was introduced 
by the Portuguese. Ten years later, guns were first 
manufactured in various parts of Kyushu and 
warlords were eager to own the new weapons in 
order to adopt modern military strategy. It b said 
that the primary reason for Oda Nobunaga’s rise 


above the other daimyd was his efficient use of guns. 

Relations between Japan and Europe increased 
after this, in particular with Spain and Portugal. 
The Portuguese and Spaniards brought raw silk 
and other materials from China in exchange for 
silver, which they used to buy spices from India 
and Malacca. The daimyo in Kyushu welcomed 
the trade enthusiastically and accepted spices, gun 
powder, sugar and woolen fabrics. At the time 
Ming China forbade Japanese ships to enter Chi¬ 
nese ports, for she feared the Wako or Japanese 
pirates who frequently raided the Chinese coast. 
Therefore, Portuguese trade developed with re¬ 
markable rapidity. 

The Portuguese also introduced Christianity to 
Japan. It is thought that Francis Xavier learned 
about Japan from a Japanese whom he met in 
Malacca and decided to visit the country. He 
landed at Kagoshima where he was welcomed by 
the daimyd Shimazu, of Satsuma, and began mis¬ 
sionary activities. His teachings spread to the 
territory of Otomo in northern Kyushu, to Ouchi 
in Yamaguchi and even to Kyoto. To the Japa¬ 
nese who had suffered a long period of civil wars, 
this new religion offered a love of peace and spirit¬ 
ual happiness. Missionaries extended help to the 
poor and built hospitals and orphanages. The 
number of converts increased rapidly and included 
such daimyd as Otomo Sorin, Arima Harunobu 
and Omura Sumitada. 

Many of the daimyd, however, were more in¬ 
terested in the profit to be gained from trade than 
in the introduction of the Christian faith. There 
were occasions when Christianity was suppressed 
by political authorities as well as by Buddhist 
priests. Since Omura Sumitada had given the port 
of Nagasaki to the Church in 1570, Nagasaki 
became the center both of trade and the Christian 
faith. It was Nagasaki that was tinged with the 
blood of Christian martyrs, and it was Nagasaki 
that remained the only window of Japan open to 
the outer world when the shogun Tokugawa closed 
her doors after the seventeenth century. 

In 1582, Otomo, Arima and Omura, three 
daimyd of Kyushu, sent a mission consisting of sons 
of their relatives, It6 and Chijiwa, as formal 
delegates, and Nakaura and Hara, as assistant 
delegates, to Pope Gregory XIII in Rome. The 
party rounded the Cape of Good Hope and arrived 
in Europe, where they first met Philip II, King of 
Spain. They then traveled to Rome and were 
received in audience by the Pope. They returned 
to Japan eight years later. They were the first 
Japanese to visit Europe. 
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Toward the end of the sixteenth century, the 
civil wars which had been raging for about 100 
years came to an end and the nation was once 
more virtually united. For about 250 years after 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, there 
were few major wars in Japan. During this time, 
the centralization of political power gradually 
developed, and the authority of the Tokugawa 
bakufu spread through the land. A policy of isola¬ 
tion from foreign powers was adopted. The na¬ 
tional economy was self-sufficient, and neither the 
import of foreign goods nor the export of native 
products would have made much difference. In 
cultural, too, it was the age when least influence 
was exercised by foreign elements, and the devel¬ 
opment of an indigenous culture. Isolation, how¬ 
ever, adversely affected the development of many 
fields of learning, notably natural science and the 
industries based on it. It also prolonged the ex¬ 
istence of feudal society. 

Unification 

In the 100 years after the middle of the fifteenth 
century, there was no unified government in Ja¬ 
pan. The Muromachi bakufu in Kyoto was only 
nominal, and the country was controlled by many 
warrior daimyd, each of whom dominated a terri¬ 
tory generally about the size of a present-day pre¬ 
fecture. The shogun Ashikaga, head of the Muro¬ 
machi bakufu, was unable to control these daimyd. 
Consequently, the daimyo were busy expanding 
their territories and waging constant warfare 
among themselves. Many sought to rule over the 
others in the absence of any control by Ashikaga, 
and some even tried to replace the shogun in Kyoto. 
As they were fearful of losing their territories dur¬ 
ing their absence, however, they could not easily 
achieve this ambition. 

At that time the dainryo, Oda Nobunaga, who 
lived near Kyoto in the vicinity of present-day 
Nagoya controlled territory that produced great 
quantities of rice and was conveniently situated 
for traffic. He went to Kyoto in 1568 and had 
Ashikaga Yoshiaki made shogun. Originally the 
shogun governed the country for the emperor, but 
now Nobunaga assumed power. In 1573 he ex¬ 
pelled Yoshiaki from Kyoto, and he himself ruled 
the capital. The authority of Nobunaga permeated 
from Kyoto to Nagoya, covering about one-fifth 
or one-sixth of the entire country. 


But there were still many daimyo opposed to 
Nobunaga in various parts of Japan, and, while 
fighting them, he was killed by his vassal Akechi 
Mitsuhide in 1582. Mitsuhide was in turn killed 
several days later by Hashiba Hideyoshi who was 
also a vassal of Nobunaga. Hideyoshi came from 
a poor farming family and had been a low-class 
retainer of Nobunaga, but he possessed great 
talent, and by this time was already a daimyd with 
a considerable expanse of territory. 

In the next eight years Hideyoshi became the 
ruler of the entire country. He was appointed 
dajd-daijin or grand minister of state and was made 
kampaku or regent. Dajd-daijin was the highest po¬ 
sition in the emperor’s court that could be given 
to a commoner, and kampaku was an officer re¬ 
sponsible to the emperor for the execution of na¬ 
tional administration. Hideyoshi succeeded in 
unifying the nation in 1590 and placed all the 
daimyd and bushi under his rule. There were not 
more than 200 daimyd at that time. Their holdings 
were not measured geographically but by agricul¬ 
tural yield. If the entire amount of agricultural 
produce of Japan at the time was roughly con¬ 
verted into about 22 million koku of rice, Hidc- 
voshi took 2 million koku or about one-tenth. His 
vassal, Tokugawa leyasu, took two and a half mil¬ 
lion and there were several other daimyd who took 
one million koku. 

In 1592, Hideyoshi began a war against Ming 
China and Korea. Opinions are divided as to the 
reason for the war. One suggestion is that although 
Hideyoshi desired to trade with Ming China the 
latter would not agree. Another suggestion is that 
the merchants of Sakai or Hakata instigated the 
invasion. Still another claims that it was simple 
aggression prompted by personal ambition. It is 
true that Hideyoshi dreamed of conquering Ming 
China and transferring Japan’s capital to Peiping, 
but his concept of war against a foreign country 
was simple, and he used an army of only 150,000 
men, much smaller even than armies mobilized 
in domestic conflicts. 

His army occupied Seoul twenty days after 
landing at Pusan, and part of the troops pushed 
further into Manchuria and captured two Korean 
princes. But the expedition, without sufficient 
preparations or preliminary study, was eventually 
a failure and, with the death of Hideyoshi at home 
in 1598, the Japanese army was withdrawn. 'With 
aid from Ming China and stout resistence by the 
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Korean people, Korea escaped being conquered 
by the Japanese. 

After Hideyoshi’s death in 1598, Osaka Castle 
was occupied in the name of his son, Hideyori. As 
he was still a child, disputes arose as to who should 
take over political hegemony. At last, in 1600, 
Tokugawa leyasu defeated a powerful coalition of 
rivals and became the dt facto successor to Hide- 
yoshi. Hideyori was reduced to the level of an 
ordinary daimyo, and Osaka Castle was success¬ 
fully besieged in 1615. leyasu, who lived in Edo 
(present Tokyo), had been the most powerful 
daimyo. In 1603, he was appointed by the emperor 
to the office of shogun, following the precedents of 
Shdgun Yoritomo and Shdgun Takauji. 

The post of shogun, to which leyasu was ap¬ 
pointed, was to be handed down to his descendants 
for fifteen generations. Although the shogun was 
appointed by the emperor, all political offices 
were in the hands of the former. The holdings of 
the Tenno amounted to 10,000 koku at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century, but increased 
gradually to 30,000 koku around 1700. The shogun 
gave land to the court nobles of the Tenno. All 
these territories, including that of the Tenno, 
amounted to no more than 100,000 koku. Extra 
costs for such matters as the rebuilding of the 
palace were also borne by the shogun. 

The holdings of the shogun at first amounted to 
2,500,000 koku, but increased gradually until they 
were as much as 7,300,000 koku in 1700. This was 
a little more than a quarter of the entire land. Of 
this, about 4,000,000 koku was under the direct 
control of the shogun, and the remainder was 
divided among hatamoto and gokenin, his liege 
vassals. Most of the shogun’s territories were lo¬ 
cated around Edo, and the others were scattered 
throughout the country. 

The shdgun allocated a little less than three- 
quarters of Japan to the daimyo. Some had held 
their land even before the shdgun gained control, 
but their holdings were now guaranteed by a 
shogun’s unit which prescribed the name of the 
land and the amount of koku. First among the big 
daimyo was the Maeda family of Kanazawa who 
owned a million koku. Next was the Shimazu of 
Kagoshima with 770,000 koku and the Date of 
Sendai holding 620,000 koku. Lands of smaller 
daimyd ranged up to 10,000 koku, while hatamoto 
received fiefs estimated at less than 10,000 koku. 
Each daimyd subdivided his lands among some of 
his vassals. To others he gave rice which had been 
collected as tax. The latter form of grant was 
customary, and the vassals were given about forty 
percent of the entire revenue of a daimyd. 

Each daimyd was relatively free to exercise po¬ 
litical power within his territory, and together 


with the laws and regulations promulgated by the 
shdgun, the daimyd could enact his own laws. How¬ 
ever, shdgun could alter the territories of the 
daimyd at will and could confiscate all or part of 
the territory of a daimyd who failed to abide by 
his order. 

It was the daimyd’s duty to spend one year on 
his own land and another in Edo, whereas his wife 
and children had to live in Edo all the time, where 
they played the role of hostages. At times the 
shdgun taxed the daimyd by asking them to under¬ 
take construction work on the shogun’s castles or 
large embankments. This burden served to deplete 
the coffers of the daimyd. 

Government by the shdgun was twofold; on the 
one hand it covered the whole of Japan, and on 
the other, it was limited to the shogun’s own terri¬ 
tory. At the bakufu, there were several high officials 
called rdju (senior councilors) who were appointed 
from among the daimyd. The daimyd were divided 
into three categories: the fudai-daimyd who had 
been the shdgun’s vassals from the beginning, the 
shimpan-daimyd who were related to the shdgun and 
the tozama-daimyd who had once been vassals of 
Oda Nobunaga or Toyotomi Hideyoshi, like the 
Tokugawa family itself. Tozama (outsider), sig¬ 
nified that the daimyd’s relations with the Toku¬ 
gawa were not close. Tozama-daimyd could not be 
appointed to the rdju or other important positions 
of the bakufu. 

At one time there was an official called taird 
(great councilor) above the rdju, but the post was 
rare. Next to the rdju were several wakadoshiyori 
(junior councilors) also appointed from among 
the daimyd. Below these three positions were the 
jishabugyd, kanjd-bugyd and Edo-machi-bugyd. The 
jisha-bugyd was appointed from among the daimyd 
and took charge of temples, shrines, monks and 
priests as well as some of the lawsuits. The kanjo- 
bugyd administered the territory under the shdgun’s 
direct control and handled some of the lawsuits. 
The Edo-machi-bugyd had control of administration, 
police, and jurisdiction in and around the city of 
Edo. The last two posts were filled by the hata¬ 
moto. 

There was no clear distinction between admin¬ 
istration, legislation and jurisdiction, and the 
officials of the bakufu fulfilled all three of these 
functions. Important political decisions of the 
bakufu were made by a council consisting of the 
rdju, wakadoshiyori and bugyd. These officials were 
also in charge of the lawsuits within the shdgun’s 
domains and those concerned with disputes be¬ 
tween daimyd. There were occasions when the 
shdgun himself discharged administrative functions 
or acted as a judge, but in most cases the govern¬ 
ment operated with a council system. 
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The territories under direct control of the 
bakufu included agricultural regions, major cities 
such as Edo, Kyoto, Osaka, Nagasaki and Sumpu 
{present Shizuoka) and important mines at Sado 
and Izu. Bugyo or magistrates were sent to all 
these places. Kyoto, especially, was regarded as 
important because it was the imperial capital, and 
an officer called shoshidai (deputy) was stationed 
there. Next in rank to the roju, the shoshidai was in 
charge of lawsuits in the Kyoto district and of 
guarding the Tenno. 

There were about fifty officials called daikan 
who governed the agricultural districts. Some of 
the daikan (intendants) lived in their native re¬ 
gions, inheriting their ancestors’ positions. Most 
of them, however, were moved from one place to 
another. Many of them had mansions in Edo and 
dispatched vassals to manage their territories. 
Their chief duty was to levy taxes and judge law¬ 
suits arising within their territory. 

The rule of daimyo was similar to that of the 
shogun. It was customary for all officials of the 
local daimyo to live in the daimyd’s castle town 
which was built in the center of his territory. 

Ranks of the Bushi 

The shogun and all the daimyo were bushi, or 
warriors. At first the bushi lived in the country, 
where they farmed alongside peasants and serfs. 
In the sixteenth century, however, in the course of 
frequent wars, a stronger bushi could become a 
daimyo or shogun, while the weaker ones became 
vassals or farmers. Towards the end of the six¬ 
teenth century many large castles were built, and 
the daimyo and their vassals lived in and around 
them. Thus the bushi class, separated from agricul¬ 
tural life, was no longer a producing class. In 
peace they were engaged in politics, and in war 
they went to battle. There also were those with 
no position at all who, with their families, made 
up about six percent of the entire population. 

Among the bushi those who were given holdings 
of more than 10,000 koku by the shogun were known 
as daimyo, and those with smaller grants were 
known as hatamoto. Lower than the hatamoto was 
the gokenin who was paid with rice or money in¬ 
stead of land. In the middle of the 18th century 
there Were about 260 daimyo, about 5,200 hatamoto 
and about 17,000 gokenin. 

The hatamoto and the gokenin all lived in Edo. 
There were also about 500,000 bushi, with their 
families and servants, in Edo. In addition, there 
were about the same number of merchants and 
manufacturers. It is estimated that in 1700 the 
population of Edo exceeded one million. 

The fiefs granted to the hatamoto included several 


villages and several hundred farmers. Some hata¬ 
moto owned even less. Other vassals of the dainyid 
and gokenin were even poorer. These vassals were 
paid both in kind and in cash. Thus, for example, 
a bushi might be rganted each year either 50 koku 
of rice or 5 175 in cash and 20 koku of rice. A house¬ 
hold of 10 would consume about 10 koku during 
the year. The remaining rice was sold to buy vege¬ 
tables, fish and clothes. A bushi with a grant of less 
than 50 koku was not considered well off. More¬ 
over, the bushi was prohibited from engaging in 
commerce and other occupations. He, therefore, 
often developed handicrafts secretly at home and 
sold the products to augment his income. 

Taxation 

Even after the seventeenth century, taxes were 
generally levied in kind. The chief item liable for 
taxation was farm produce, especially rice. For 
other crops, the amount of agricultural produce 
that could be expected from the land was con¬ 
verted into terms of rice production. The method 
of fixing the conversion rate was established du¬ 
ring the time of Hideyoshi and was practiced 
throughout the country. The area of arable land 
was measured, and each land graded according 
to the nature of the soil, irrigation facilities, sun¬ 
shine and other conditions. 

One tan (approx. 0.25 acres) of land, on the 
average, produced a little less than one koku 
(approx. 5 bushels) of rice in a year. Thus the 
standard amount was set and about 40 percent of 
this was levied as tax. This standard was not fixed 
each year but every 10 or 100 years. In the course 
of time, therefore, the actual amount produced 
exceeded the standard, and the tax ratio became 
less. Yet this ratio was very heavy for the peasants. 
Like most feudal societies, in Japan taxation was 
imposed on the gross profit. 

Many Japanese farmers cultivated land from 
five tan to one chb (ten tan) with a family consisting 
of two working persons. Those who owned more 
than several cho hired servants. Some servants were 
sold permanently to their master like slaves, and 
others were sold for a certain period. Still others 
were hired only during the harvest season. But in 
the eighteenth century, agricultural management 
by means of hired servants began to disappear. 
Those who had big holdings began to rent them 
out to tenant farmers and collect profitable farm 
rent. Thus they cultivated a small part of their 
land, and the remainder was rented to tenants. 

In Japan, where arable land is scarce, the 
burden of the tenant farmers was naturally heavy. 
They had to pay the owner as much as two-thirds 
of their entire harvest. The landowners, in turn. 
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paid the master of the domain a half of the farm 
rent. Thus the master, lemdowner and tenant each 
received one-third of the entire harvest. The ten¬ 
ant, as a rule, paid in kind. 

The tax imposed by the master of the domain, 
the shogun or daimyd, was levied chiefly in rice. 
Sometimes wheat, beans or even cash were ac¬ 
cepted. The farmers brought them to the shogun's 
warehouses, some of which were scattered far away 
from Edo, and the farmers had to use horses or 
boats to transport the tax. The cost of transporta¬ 
tion, for the first five ri (one ri, 2.5 miles), was 
borne by the farmer. When the rice collected from 
the farmer was to be sold, the master required 
high quality rice, so the inspection was severe. 
Farmers who paid in low quality rice were pim- 
ished. The master also imposed a small tax on 
merchants and manufacturers. 

The farmer was not allowed to give up his land. 
Even when he wanted to quit the land because 
taxation was too heavy, he could not freely leave 
unless there was someone else to take his place. If 
a farmer escaped, he became the responsibility of 
the village to which he had belonged, and the 
villagers had to bring him back or look for another 
who would cultivate the abandoned land. 

The shogun also prohibited the selling of land 
because he feared a concentration of land in the 
hands of a few wealthy farmers. Likewise, in order 
to prevent an increase in the number of small 
farmers, it was prohibited for a farmer who owned 
less than one cho of arable land to divide it among 
his sons. As a rule the eldest son inherited the 
property, whether he was a farmer, bushi or mer¬ 
chant. Only the wealthy could divide their fortune 
among their other sons, but even then, the younger 
sons received far less than the eldest. Also, it was 
customary for daughters not to inherit if there were 
any sons in the family. The daughters were given 
clothes and household utensils when they married. 
A wealthy family, however, could give the daugh¬ 
ters land or money. In any case daughters did not 
inherit the property when their father died. This 
system of inheritance was continued until 1945. 

Foreign Relations 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi prohibited Christianity in 
1587, because Christian converts had destroyed 
temples, shrines, Buddhist images, which had been 
the focal points of traditional religious life in Japan. 
It was also believed that the Portuguese and 
Spanish merchants, with the help of the mission¬ 
aries, bought the wives and children of poor 
Japanese farmers and sold them as slaves in their 
southern colonies. Although Hideyoshi expelled 
foreign missionaries from Japan, he allowed mer¬ 


chants to enter Japmese ports. Through them, 
Christianity continued to spread. It is said that in 
1600 there were as many as 300,000 converts, and 
by 1610 the number had increased to 700,000. To 
help in their work, the missionaries built schools, 
published books and opened hospitals. 

In 1600, a ship came from the Netherlands. The 
pilot was an Englishman named William Adams. 
Tokugawa leyasu, who succeeded Hideyoshi, 
persuaded Adams and a Dutchman called Jan 
Joosten to stay in Japan. The two foreigners re¬ 
ceived good treatment and advised leyasu in 
matters concerning foreigners. Adams was given 
200 koku of land in Miura Peninsula and led a life 
like an English noble. His Japanese name was 
Miura Anjin {anjin meant pilot). His fief was 
situated in present Yokosuka, and the quarter 
where his mansion in Edo was located was called 
Anjin-cho until this century. Jan Joosten’s mansion 
was located near the present Tokyo Station where 
the name Yaesu still remains. 

There were severe conflicts between the Cath¬ 
olic Portuguese and Spanish on the one hand and 
the Protestant Dutch and English on the other. 
The Dutch contended that the Portuguese and 
Spanish tactics were to preach the gospel with a 
view to colonizing Japan. Even some of the Span¬ 
iards gave weight to this accusation. One of them 
who met leyasu in 1605 told him that, in order to 
conquer Malacca, a big ship from Nueva Espana 
(Mexico) had arrived in the Philippines with many 
soldiers and ammunition. leyasu feared Spanish 
aggression. He also feared that the Christian con¬ 
verts in Japan would not obey the secular ruler 
and that the daimyo might use the foreign powers 
or Christianity in a revolt against him. 

In 1612 an order was issued prohibiting Chris¬ 
tianity. The foreign missionaries were ordered to 
leave Japan, and 400 Japanese Christians were 
exiled to the Philippines. From this time the pro¬ 
hibition was strictly enforced, and Christians were 
compelled to forsake their faith or die. During the 
next twenty-five years the Christians in Japan were 
almost eradicated. 

In 1623, the British stopped trade with Japan, 
and in 1624 the Spanish also. Before the prohibi¬ 
tion the shogun had given European ships many 
privileges including free access to Japanese ports 
and unlimited commercial and extraterritorial 
rights. These privileges, however, were gradually 
restricted. 

From the end of the sixteenth century some 
Japanese began to emigrate to southern Asia and 
built communities in Annan, Tongking, Cambo¬ 
dia, Siam and the Philippines. These were known 
as “Japanese towns,” and some of them had a 
system of self-government. 
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As Japan did not have enough products to ex¬ 
port, she had to pay out a great deal in gold and 
silver. It is said that between 1601 and 1647 about 
4,800,000 ryd (one ryo contained four me of pure 
gold) of gold and 750,000 kan of silver were paid to 
foreign countries. But the government did not 
want to let such amounts of gold and silver flow 
out of the country continuously. Also, free trade 
would develop domestic commerce and eventually 
destroy the self-sufiicient economy which was the 
basis of feudal society. Thus the bakufu gave up its 
laissezfaire policy, refused the Japanese permission 
to repatriate from overseas (1633) and placed all 
oceangoing ships under strict supervision. In 1636, 
the overall prohibition was enforced, and neither 
Japanese citizens nor ships were allowed to visit 
foreign countries. 

From October 1637 to February 1638, there 
were farmers’ riots against the dmmyd in Shima- 
bara Peninsula and Amakusa Island in Kyushu. 
More than 30,000 farmers I’ought bravely against 
an army of 120,000 bushi. Finally, however, the 
riots failed and most of the rebels were killed, 
including many Christian converts. These riots 
increased the bakufu’s distrust of Christianity and 
in 1639, Portuguese ships were forbidden to enter 
Japanese ports. The only Europeans left in Japan 
were the Dutch who were shifted from Hirado to 
Nagasaki and allowed to live on a small island 
called Deshima. 

Detihima was a reclaimed island of about 4,000 
tsubo and was connected by only one bridge with 
the city of Nagasaki. The branch office of the 
Dutch East India Company was built on this 
island, and the director and other officers of the 
company lived there. The Japanese called the 
director of the foreign firm kapitan. The kapilan 
visited Edo once a year to present himself to the 
bakufu and to report briefly to the shogun on the 
European situation. This was the only way the 
Japanese could gain any knowledge of the outside 
world, and even then the contents of the report 
were not made known to ordinary people. Besides 
the Dutch, Chinese merchants were allowed to 
come and live in Nagasaki, and the Koreans sent 
missions to celebrate the accession of a new shogun. 

The two hundred years of segregation kept the 
people contained within the islands of Japan. 
Social, academic, economic and artistic activities 
were carried on independent of foreign influence. 
As a result, in some respect, Japan was to lag far 
behind the rest of the world, while in others her 
development wtis to be unique. 

Decline of the Bakufu 

Tokugawa leyasu, the first shogun, rose to power 


in 1603 and two years later transferred his position 
to his son Hidetada. But leyasu retained effective 
control until his death in 1616. He showed brilliant 
talent in governing the daimyd and a considerable 
understanding of economics. He brought the gold 
and silver mines at Sado and Izu under his direct 
control. He brought necessary goods from foreign 
countries. At his death he left two million tyo in 
gold and silver and the same value in clothes and 
other goods. About ten years after his death, his 
grandson, lemitsu, dedicated the ToshogQ shrine, 
at Nikko to him. During the rule of the second 
shogun, Hidetada, the coffers of the bakufu were 
full, and his successor inherited three million lyo. 

In the reign of the third shogun, lemitsu, the 
seclusion policy was strictly enforced. By this time 
the administrative system of the bakufu had begun 
to take concrete form, and control over the daimyd 
was tightened. Sometimes the daimyd or the hata- 
molo faced financial hardships and borrowed 
money from the bakufu. Sometimes there were 
riots of farmers who could not bear the burden of 
heavy taxation. The farmers petitioned their mas¬ 
ters for mitigation of their tax burden, and if they 
failed, they resorted to riots, using hoes and 
ploughs as weapons, since they were not allowed 
guns and swords. Sometimes the farmers came to 
Edo to file a direct petition with the shogun or with 
the officials of the bakufu. Such petitions were dis¬ 
regarded and, in most cases, the petitioners were 
put to death. However, when misconduct by a 
daimyd was discovered, his domain was confiscated 
by the shogun. 

lemitsu died in 1651 leaving four million ryd, 
but this was lost during the reign of the fourth 
shogun, letsuna. One reason for this was that the 
gold and silver production from the mines at Sado 
and Izu decreased. Also, the prohibition of foreign 
trade affected national finances. In 1657 a great 
fire occurred in Edo, destroying almost half of Edo 
Castle, about 500 mansions of the daimyd, 300 
shrines and temples, 9,000 warehouses and many 
houses of ordinary citizens. It was estimated that 
at least 100,000 people were burnt to death. The 
bakufu had to spend a great deal on the recon¬ 
struction of Edo Castle as well as give loans to the 
daimyd and hatamoto. Also, the living standard of 
the bushi risen since the middle of the seventeenth 
century, with a consequent increase in the need 
for consumer goods. 

As mentioned before, a daimyd might have 
several mansions in Edo and many servants to 
work there. In the mansion of the Maeda family, 
the greatest among the daimyd, there were about 
7,000 vassals and servants when the master was in 
Edo, and when he was back on his domain, some 
4,000 remained. It is not clear how many people 
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lived in Edo Castle, but it is said that 3,700 female 
servants were dismissed after the death of lemitsu. 

Tsunayoshi, the younger brother of letsuna, 
became the fifth shogun in 1680. Tsunayoshi was a 
monomaniac. He encouraged learning and built 
bakufu schools where he himself lectured on various 
aspects of Confucianism including the “Analects,” 
the “Discourses of Mencius,” the “Doctrine of the 
Mean,” the “Book of Changes,” the “Book of 
Songs” and the “Scripture of Documents.” He 
enforced an order to love living things, especially 
dogs, because he was bom in the year of the dog. 

The fortunes of the bakufu began to decline 
during Tsunayoshi’s reign. The shogun tried to 
profit by lowering the quality of gold and silver 
coins. Coinage was controlled by the bakufu, and 
the minting was done by a special guild selected 
by the bakufu. The coins minted in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century were of high quality. 
Gold coins contained 84 percent gold and 16 per¬ 
cent silver, and silver coins contained 80 percent 
silver and 20 percent copper. Tsunayoshi increased 
the ratio of silver in the gold coins and that of 
copper in the silver coins. Thus the profit gained 
by these changes between 1695 and 1703 amounted 
to 2,520,000 t^o. From then on, most of the 
bakufu’s revenue was gained in this manner. 

The eighth shogun, Yoshimune, came from a 
daimyd family in Wakayama which was a branch 
family of the Tokugawa shogun, as the sixth shogun 
had no heir to succeed him. He carried out great 
reforms. He issued strict orders for a reduction in 
expenditures and raised the taxes on his own 
estates. He encouraged the reclamation of land as 
a means of increasing the land tax. He also cut by 
half the period of a daimyd's enforced stay in Edo 
and reduced their financial obligations. They were 
ordered, however, to deliver to the bakufu one 
percent of the rice produced on their estates. The 
salaries of the bakufu officials were lowered. By 
these means, the finances of the bakufu were im¬ 
proved at the expense of the people. For this 
reason, some of his policies were given up several 
years later. 

Yoshimune ordered the compilation of a code of 
law. Up to his time, civil as well as criminal cases 
had been judged by customary laws, and there was 
no written code in connection with the bakufu 
administration. At first, the newly compiled code 
was not made public, but gradually it became 
known to the people. The basis of criminal law 
was that disobedience to an elder or master was 
regarded most seriously and was punishable by 
death. Anyone who offended his master’s family 
was similarly punished. A crime against an elder 
member of one’s family was punished more 
severely than one against a younger. The theory 


of retribution appears in the punishment for arson, 
which was burning at the stake. The law was 
punitive rather than humanistic, and capital pun¬ 
ishment was common, even for the theft of a sum 
as small as ten ryo. 

Punishments included death, exile and tattoo¬ 
ing. The death sentence was practiced by sawing, 
crucifying and other methods. There was a com¬ 
plicity law whereby innocent children were in¬ 
cluded in their father’s punishment. Yoshimune 
tried to mitigate the punishemnt for complicity 
but did not abolish it. Up to about 1700, punish¬ 
ment for complicity was strictly carried out. In 
order to avoid such punishments people devised a 
method called kando or disinheritance. If a son 
committed a crime, his family would cross him off 
the family register, though this required the per¬ 
mission of the authorities. The crime would then 
not involve the family. 

Shinju (double suicide involving a man and a 
woman), which was the theme of many novels and 
plays, was frequent. A couple might commit sui¬ 
cide when they loved each other and were not 
allowed by their parents to marry. Yoshimune 
made efforts to prevent it, and a couple who had 
attempted shinju would be exposed on the highway 
and demoted to a class called hinin (non-human). 
Hinin were not allowed to wear the same clothes 
as ordinary people and had to live as beggars. 

After Yoshimune’s period there were frequent 
attempts to improve the finances of the bakufu but 
they were unsuccessful. The bakufu had to rely on 
a debasement of the coinage or loans from the 
common people. But most of the daimyd were in 
economic distress and tried to lower the salary of 
their vassals. Salaries were decreased by half in 
the eighteenth century. Taxes were increased and 
special goods produced in one estate were monop¬ 
olized by the daimyd. They also borrowed money 
from merchants, some of whom went bankrupt 
when they were not paid back. Further, the daimyd 
cut expenditures on construction works including 
irrigation facilities and embankments. The result 
was greater damage to their estates from floods and 
other disasters. 

At the end of the eighteenth and in the middle 
of the nineteenth century there were many famines 
in Japan. The situation was worst in the Tohoku 
district where several hundreds of thousands 
starved to death. City dwellers could buy not 
rice, which became very costly, and many starved. 
Thus, in 1787, the merchants and factory workers 
of Edo attacked and looted the houses of the 
wealthy rice dealers and money lenders. In 1837, 
a bushi called Oshio Heihachiro, who was a former 
official of the bakufu and a famous scholar, criti¬ 
cized the bakufu’s policy and set fire to a wealthy 
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suburb of Osaka. He took goods and money and decline of the bakafa’s authority, 
gave them to the poor. The incident marked the 


I. THE OPENING OF JAPAN’S DOORS 


Japan’s isolation from the rest of the world, be¬ 
ginning in the seventeenth century, was due in 
part to the deliberate adoption of an isolationist 
policy and to external conditions. The overwhelm¬ 
ing influence of Spain and Portugal in maritime 
trade between Europe and Asia wtis gradually be¬ 
ing replaced by Holland and Britain. Soon only 
traces of Spain and Portugal’s influenee in Manila 
(Spain) and Macao (Portugal) in East Asia re¬ 
mained. Of the two new powers, Britain was 
forced to abandon its foothold in trade with Japan 
that she had obtained as a result of the good will 
of leyasu, in order to concentrate on the adminis¬ 
tration of India. Later, Britain repeatedly tried to 
renew trade relations with Japan, however, these 
bids ended in failure becau.se Holland, which had 
already established a privileged position in Japan, 
prevented it. Nevertheless, even Holland was 
subject to severe restrictions in her trade with 
Japan. But throughout most of the period during 
which Japan maintained an isolationist policy, the 
Dutch East India Company, with its base in 
Batavia, retained a virtually monopolistic position 
in East Asia. 

Holland’s monopoly in Japan was one reason 
the Tokugawa Shogunate was able to maintain a 
policy of isolation for so long. It was inevitable, 
however, that Japan found it more and more 
difflcult to remain isolated in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century and especially after the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars in Europe. Eventually, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the Tokugawa 
Shogunate was forced to abandon its policy of 
isolation. 

A few far-sighted intellectuals, both within and 
outside of the Tokugawa Shogunate, had begun to 
feel apprehensive about the possible threat from 
Russia which had been advancing steadily south¬ 
ward. Russia’s advance into Siberia and Manchu¬ 
ria in the latter half of the seventeenth century 
resulted in clashes with China’s Ching Dynasty 
which wielded considerable influence in those 
days. Then, with the signing of the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk (1689), Russia was barred from ad¬ 
vancing into that region. Consequently, the 
Russians changed their course of advance to the 
northeast regions. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, they had advanced along the coast of the 


Okhotsk Sea into Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. 

Some Russians even approached Ezo (present 
day Hokkaido) through the Kurile Island chain 
from the Kamchatka Peninsula. They began to 
trade with the Ainu in Hokkaido, using the Ainu 
on the Kurile Islands as intermediaries. These 
activities were enough to attract the attention of 
top officials of the Tokugawa Shogunate and some 
Japanese intellectuals. Tanuma Okitsugu, in par¬ 
ticular, who wielded the actual authority of the 
shogunate from the 1770’s to the first half of the 
1780’s, was deeply concerned about this situation. 
Accordingly, he sent an expedition to Hokkaido 
to investigate the possibility of trading with the 
Russians. But because he later fell from power, his 
plan did not materialize. Some Japanese contin¬ 
ued to maintain keen interest in the activities of 
the Russians in the northern region, and several 
expedition parties were sent to survey Sakhalin, 
the Kurile Islands and Hokkaido from the end of 
the seventeenth to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Mamiya Rinzo, during his expeditions on 
the eastern coast of Sakhalin in 1808, found that 
Sakhalin, far from being a peninsula as had been 
widely believed was actually an island separated 
by a channel.'* Also Inou Tadataka (1745-1818) 
worked on very accurate map by surveying all 
coastal areas including those in Hokkaido. Under 
these circumstances Hayashi Shihei (1738-1793) 
published several books stressing the necessity of 
strengthening coastal defences and brought to 
attention to the possible threat from Russia. How¬ 
ever, the shogunate, intent on following an isola¬ 
tionist policy, punished Hayashi on charges that 
his books which were unreasonably sensational. 
Moreover, the Tokugawa Shogunate flatly refused 
to meet with Russian officials who visited Japan 
in 1792 and 1804 for the purpose of establishing 
relations with Japan. 

While Russia had been advancing southward, 
Britain had been making inroads into Asia from 
the south posing a threat to Japan. After abolishing 
its trading outpost in Japan in 1623, Britain was 
successful in resuming trade with Japan, partly 


* The channel was named Mamiya Channel after 
Mamiya Rinzo. It is said that the Russians did not 
learn about this channel until more than half a 
century later. 
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because of the shogunate’s policy of strengthening 
restraints on Japan’s relations with foreign coun¬ 
tries and partly because of obstructions by Hol¬ 
land. Britain had conducted trade with China 
intermittently since the first British ships led by 
Captain Weddell visited Canton in 1637. By the 
end of the seventeenth century, Britain’s East 
India Company had established a trading outpost 
in Canton, and regular Britain-China trade rela¬ 
tions came into being Britain’s trade in Canton, 
centering around Chinese tea and silk exports, 
steadily expanded throughout the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Because Indian opium was brought to Can¬ 
ton in exchange for Chinese products, it became 
imperative for Britain to acquire relay ports be¬ 
tween India and China. In addition, in order to 
retain a strategically advantageous position in her 
competition with France in Indian subcontinent 
and other sub-Asiatic areas, and to improve her 
trade competition with Holland, Britain sought to 
obtain an sea base between the Gulf of Bengal and 
the Strait of Malacca. British intentions were par¬ 
tially realized when she acquired the island of 
Penang in 1786. However, this failed to satisfy the 
Britain completely and she continued her search 
for a more suitable port route from India to China. 

The Napoleonic Wars brought major changes 
in relations among European countries with estab¬ 
lished bases in Asia. After Holland was defeated by 
Napoleon in 1795, Britain attacked and defeated 
Dutch bases in the Malacca Strait, 6nally taking 
Java in 1811. One incident which took place in 
connection with the war between Britain and 
France-Holland was the attempt by the British 
frigate Phaeton to capture Dutch merchant ships 
which lay at anchor in the port of Nagasaki. In an 
attempt to maintain the Nagasaki trade, the Dutch 
East India Company hired merchant ships of the 
United States, a neutral nation; these ships made 
several visits to Nagasaki during the war. After the 
Napoleonic Wars, Britain returned the bases which 
she had occupied during the war—including Java 
—to Holland. However, it was plain that Hol¬ 
land’s virtually monopoly on trade in Asia was 
over. In 1819, Britain acquired Singapore. Five 
years later, as the result of an agreement with 
Holland, the Malay Peninsula came under British 
control, thus setting the foundation for her future 
expansion in the peninsula. 

It was not long before these international devel¬ 
opments began to affect Japan. Both Russian and 
British merchant ships and war vessels appeared 
frequently off the coasts of Okinawa and Japan. 
In 1825 the shogunate ordered feudal lords to 
turn back all foreign ships attempting to approach 
the coasts of Japan. It was under these circum¬ 
stances that in 1837, the S.S. Morrison, a fleet 


ship of an American trading company engaged in 
Canton trade, brought to Japan several ship¬ 
wrecked Japanese repatriates in hopes of gaining 
permission to trade with Japan. The ship was 
turned away by shore fire when it attempted to 
enter Edo (Tokyo) and Kagoshima. Shortly after 
this, Watanabe Kazan and Takano Choei, two 
scholars specializing in Dutch learning, published 
books criticizing the shogunate’s foreign policy as 
inhuman and completely out of date. The books 
incurred the wrath of the shogunate, and as a 
result many scholars of Dutch learning were im¬ 
prisoned, including Watanabe and Takano. It 
appeared, however, that the shogunate could not 
completely disregard some of their arguments. As 
a result, a few years later the shogunate withdrew 
its order regarding the expulsion of all foreign 
ships, permitting them to visit Japanese ports in 
search of rescue and to take on supplies of fuel, 
food and water. Presumably, the defeat of China 
in the Opium War (1839-1842) induced the sho¬ 
gunate to modify its attitude toward foreign 
countries. After the Opium War, the western 
powers increased their pressure on Japan to open 
her doors. After defeating China, Britain con¬ 
cluded the Treaty of Nanking (1842), seized Hong 
Kong and forced China to open five ports includ¬ 
ing Shanghai. This rekindled Russia’s long dor¬ 
mant ambitions in Asia. Under the leadership of 
Nikolai Muraviev, who was appointed governor- 
general of Eastern Siberia in 1847, the Russians 
continued to expand their influence along the 
Amur River and, in 1850 built the town of 
Nikolaievsk near the estuary of the river. Russian 
activities also increased in Sakhalin and the Kurile 
Islands. It was only a question of time the bound¬ 
aries in these territories would become a source of 
dispute between Japan and Russia. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
United States had become the country most in¬ 
terested in opening Japan’s doors to foreigners. 
American whaling boats were engaged in fishing 
the northern Pacific and wanted ports along the 
Japanese coast where they could gain refuge and 
restock fuel, food, and water. In addition, Ameri¬ 
can merchant ships had been engaged in trade 
with China ever since the empress of China en¬ 
tered Canton in 1784, and wanted to acquire 
suitable halfway ports in Japan. In the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when the first steamships 
came into use, American merchants needed a coal 
resupply port in Japan. A report reached the 
United States that the crews of shipwrecked whal¬ 
ing boats and merchant ships had been ill-treated 
by the Japanese. This prompted the American 
government to call on Japan to open her doors to 
foreigners. 
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The United States government had appointed 
several diplomats beginning in 1835 to open 
negotiations with the Japanese government. In 
1846, Commodore Biddle reached Edo (Tokyo) 
Bay accompanied by two ships, and in 1849. 
Commodore Glynn arrived at Nagasaki. How¬ 
ever, these two attempts to conclude a treaty with 
Japan ended in failure. Japan remained closed to 
foreign countires for over ten years after China 
had been forced to conclude a treaty with Britain. 

The international situation in connection with 
Japan changed rapidly during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, making the shogunate’s isola¬ 
tionist policy more and more obsolete. Some efforts 
were made to establish a new policy in order cope 
with the changing international environment. 
However, for the shogunate to abandon its time- 
honored seclusive policy, a decisive shock was 
needed. This came in the form of bluffs from the 
American naval fleet, led by Commodore Mat¬ 
thew Calbraith Perry. When the four men-of-war 
(two frigate-class war vessels and two sloops) led 
by Commodore Perry entered Uraga on July 8, 
1853, the Japanese were deeply impressed, both 
by the American squadron’s grand appearance 
and the overbearing attitude of the commodore. 
Perry went so far as to decline the shogunate’s 
request to move his fleet to Nagasaki in line with 
established custom, and began taking measure¬ 
ments of Edo Bay. This move shocked the Japa- 
ne.se people who watch the activities of Perry’s men 
from the streets of Edo. In the end, realizing that 
it was impossible to expel his fleet by force, the 
■Shogunate was obliged to receive the letter of the 
American president which Perry had brought with 
him. 

The ceremony honoring the delivery and receipt 
of the letter was held on July 14 at Kurihama. For 
the first time in their history, the Japanese saw on 
their shore over three hundred American sailors, 
including the squadron’s band. The American 
demands in the presidential letter were (1) a 
guarantee of protection for Americans who might 
take refuge in Japanese ports or drift onto Japa¬ 
nese shores, (2) the opening of one or more ports in 
Japan so that American ships could restock with 
fuel, food and water, and (3) permission for Amer¬ 
ican ships to enter Japanese ports for trade. 
Commodore Perry, satisfied with the delivery of 
the letter, dared not demand an immediate reply. 
Instead he left Kurihama telling the Japanese 
that he would visit Japan again the following year. 

In February 1854, Commodore Perry’s squad¬ 
ron composed of eight war vessels, one-fourth of 
the American fleet, entered Edo Bay. In compli¬ 
ance with his demands, negotiations with the sho¬ 
gunate took place at Kanagawa (present Yoko¬ 


hama), which was nearer Edo than Kurihama. 
The Japanese wanted to reject the American de¬ 
mand for trade but would agree to provide protec¬ 
tion for shipwrecked American crews and open a 
port where American ships could restock fuel, food 
and water. 

After fifty days of negotiations, on March 31,— 
the Kanagawa Treaty—the first treaty between 
Japan and a Western country was concluded. The 
salient points of this treaty, which contained 12 
clauses, were as follows; 

(1) That the ports of Shimoda and Hakodate 
would be opened to supply coal, food, and water 
to American ships and for the conduct of limited 
trade. 

(2) Proper protection would be given to ship¬ 
wrecked American crews. 

(3) An American Consul would be stationed 
at Shimoda. 

Like the treaties of various foreign countires with 
China, the Kanagawa Treaty contained a most- 
favored-nation claase—the provision that any 
privileges granted to other countries in the future 
shall automatically be applied to the United States. 

Perry was in favor of a global navy for America 
and acquisition of a strategic base in the Western 
Pacific. He had in mind Ogasawara and the 
Ryukyu Islands, which he had visited before his 
first visit to Japan. Perry concluded a treaty with 
the Ryukyus, which was independent at that time, 
allowing acquisition of a tract of land for the 
construction of a coal-yard from the king of the 
Ryukyus, and recommended to his superiors that 
the kingdom be annexed by the United States.* 
However, his recommendation was not adopted 
by the government. Once their more important 
objective of opening Japan was attained. American 
interest in the Ryukyu and Ogasawara Islands 
diminished. 

Following the treaty with the United States, the 
Japanese concluded similar treaties with Britain, 
Russia and Holland. The Shimoda Treaty with 
Russia (February 7, 1855) provided that the 
border between Russia and Japan be fixed at the 
Kurile Islands, with the area north of Urupp 
Island belonging to Russia, and the area south of 
Iturup Island to Japan* The same treaty failed to 


• When the Meiji government annexed the Ryu¬ 
kyu Islands by formally abolishing the kingdom of the 
Ryukyus in 1879, the treaty that Commodore Perry 
had concluded with the Ryukuan king became in¬ 
effective. 

• In the negotiations between Japan and Russia 
after the end of World War II, the Japanese based its 
stand on this treaty, insisting that the Southern Kurile 
Islands, unlike other islands of the Kurile chain, be¬ 
longed to Japan because these islands had never come 
under Russian sovereignty. 
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settle the question of national boundaries regard¬ 
ing the island of Sakhalin. In addition, reciprocal 
consular jurisdiction was recognized for the first 
time under this treaty. 

Due to the inclusion of the most-favored-nation 
clause, reciprocal consular jurisdiction was applied 
to the treaties that Japan concluded with other 
nations. This provision was to give rise to serious 
controversy later because it was one of the signifi¬ 
cant items in the so-called unequal treaties with 
foreign countries. At the time, however, this provi¬ 
sion did not attract the attention of the Japanese. 

These treaties undermined the foundations of 
the shogunate’s isolation policy, but, in effect, were 
extremely unsatisfactory in terras of American and 
European long cherished desires to open trade 
with Japan. It was inevitable, therefore, that in¬ 
creased pressure would be brought to bear on the 
shogunate by them to agree to their demands for 
a more satisfactory opening of Japan’s doors to 
them. In the meantime Britain and France opened 
hostilities in China in 1856. Whatever the direct 
cause for the war, it was clear that their true 
intention was to secure from China more privi¬ 
leges than were granted under existing treaties. 
It appeared only a question of time before they 
would demand for similar privileges of Japan. 

Faced with this situation, the shogunate signed 
agreements with Holland and later with Russia in 
October 1857, in which the shogunate allowed 
these two nations to conduct freer trade in Hako¬ 
date and Nagasaki, on the condition that trade be 
conducted through shogunate officials. However, 
the task of securing a more satisfactory trade 
agreement from the reluctant Japanese fell on 
America’s first consul to Japan, Townsend Harris. 

Harris was assigned to Shimoda during the 
summer of 1856 in accordance with the provisions 
of the Kanagawa Treaty. He was the first western 
diplomat ever to be stationed in Japan and the 
only one to serve in Japan for some time to come. 
Because he had no military backing, therefore, he 
was forced to rely on eloquence and perseverance 
in negotiations with the shogunate. As a result, he 
was received by the shogunate at Edo Castle one 
year following his arrival in Shimoda. Harris’s 
credentials from American President gave him full 
power to negotiate a commercial treaty. In discus¬ 
sions with leaders of the shogunate, Harris cited 
the activities of Britain and France in China, and 
pursuaded the shogunate that it would be wise to 
conclude a treaty with the United States immedi¬ 
ately. In that event, other foreign powers would be 
forced to sign similar treaties following the Ameri¬ 
can example, and Japan would not have to accept 
extremely unfavorable terms at the hands of other 
more ambitious powers. 


The treaty which Harris signed with the sho¬ 
gunate on July 29, 1858, provided for an exchange 
of ministers and consuls, immediate opening of 
four ports—Shinoda, Hakodate, Kanagawa and 
Nagasaki—gradual opening of Niigata and Hyogo 
(present Kobe) for trade, as well as the gradual 
opening of Edo and Osaka to residence by for¬ 
eigner. In addition, the treaty provided that cus¬ 
toms duties on imported goods be fixed at an ap¬ 
propriate rate, and the privilege of consular juris¬ 
diction be granted to American residents in Japan. 
This treaty was an important factor in that it 
eventually led to the destruction of Japan’s isola¬ 
tionist policy. Subsequently, Japan concluded 
similar treaties with Holland, Russia, Britain and 
France and began to take part in international 
trade on a full scale. 

The gradual collapse of Japan’s isolationisi 
policy created a turbulent political situation withir 
Japan. The Japanese were not prepared for th< 
impact of western cultures, and the forced openinf 
of Japan’s doors to foreigners brought interna 
confusion. Although in the meantime the Japanes 
had not taken a completely passive attitude towari 
the changing environment, the pent-up energy c 
the Japanese suddenly began to overflow. This i 
evident if Japan’s response to western influence i 
compared with that of other nations such as Chin 
and Korea, which were forced to open their dooi 
under similar circumstances. In fact, Japan 
domestic politics in the final fifteen years of tl: 
Edo Period can be summarized in terms of vario\ 
political forces vying with each other to establis 
a new order. 

The complex political changes that occurrt 
during this period were greatly affected by tl 
relations between the imperial court in Kyoto ar 
the shogunate in Edo. These two could not 1 
called a diarchy. Rather, the former constituti 
the formal part of the government and the latt 
the effective part. Together they functioned as o 
government. The idea of reverence for the emp( 
or, which, in later years, became an ideolo 
supporting movements against the shogunate, v 
originally a tenet designed to justify the legitima 
of rule by the Tokugawa Shogunate. 

However, the very fact that there was a nec 
sity for such a tenet implied the existence 
challenges to the rule of the Tokugawa Shoguna 
The potential challengers were various daimyo v. 
had been treated as lozama, or outer daimyo. 1 
big daimyo were the Shimazu of Satsuma (pres 
Kagoshima), who owned a large amount of h 
in the southernmost part of Kyushu, and 
Moori, a large Choshu clan in the westernn 
part of present day Honshu. These daing/o 1 
wielded great influence even before the Tokuga 
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who had been a small daimyd located in what is 
now central Honshu, had become the rulers of 
Japan at the end of the fifteenth century. 

At the battle of Sekigahara which took place in 
1600, Tokugawa leyasu defeated these two big 
daimyo and established his hegemony. After this 
defeat, many daimyo belonging to the enemy camp 
either disappeared or were transferred to other 
regions. However, both the Shimazu and the 
Moori, together with a few other daimyo, were 
allowed to continue to rule their ancestral lands, 
although some of their territories were reduced. 
Some outer daimyo, therefore, distinct from the 
other daimyd with regard to their status, the vast¬ 
ness of their territories and the strength of their 
historical connections with the people of their 
lands. 

The Tokugawa, who became the new rulers of 
Japan, traditionally followed a policy of strictly 
barring these outer daimyd from actual participa¬ 
tion in the central government, but paid homage 
to their prestige to avoid making enemies of them. 
It was thefudai (hereditary lords), who had served 
the Tokugawa clan for many centuries, who be¬ 
came daimyd and were allowed to take part in the 
central government. The confrontation between 
hereditary daimyd, who were closely connected with 
the Tokugawa, and the outer daimyd, who felt that 
they were unduly robbed of a voice in the govern¬ 
ment, was another thread running through the 
political history of the final stage of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. Complex political changes continued 
to take place due to the confrontation between 
political forces and theoretically diverging issues 
regarding the legitimacy of rule by the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. 

It was the controversy over the policy of isola¬ 
tion that set off the political changes along this 
line. When Perry entered Edo Bay accompanied 
by the four “black ships,” Abe Masahiro (1819- 
1857) held a responsible post in the Tokugawa 
Shogunate as the head of the rdju (the members of 
the shogun’s Council of Elders). Abe, who was 24 
years old when he assumed this post in 1843 and 
who came from a hereditary daimyd, attempted to 
establish good relations with a few of the more 
enlightened daimyd to strengthen the rule of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate, in preparation for the im¬ 
pending crises. Particularly, he wanted to create 
better relations with Tokugawa Nariaki (1800- 
1860) of Mito and Matsudaira Yoshinaga of 
Echizen (1828-1890), relatives of the Tokugawas, 
and Shimazu Nariakira of Satsuraa (1809-1858), 
an outer daimyd, so that their opinions would be 
reflected in the Tokugawa administration. Abe’s 
relations with these daimyd did not mean that dai¬ 
myd other than hereditary daimyd were officially 


allowed to participate in the Tokugawa govern¬ 
ment. However, these relations were the forerun¬ 
ners of a vision, frequently discussed later, of 
reorganizing the Tokugawas’ political structure 
into a consultative-type system. 

This is not to say that ideological conformity 
existed among the enlightened daimyd, Tokugawa 
Nariaki held the position of an official repre¬ 
sentative of the mitogaku (the learning of mito), an 
ideology which mixed shushigaku (neo-Confucian¬ 
ism) with Nihonshugi (the principle of Japan). Its 
essential elements were reverence for the emperor 
and expulsion of foreigners. Nariaki did not oppose 
the Tokugawas, as is often supposed; he rather was 
its ardent supporter. His all-out advocation of the 
expulsion of foreigners, as well as his arguments 
for reverence for the emperor, were designed to 
safeguard the Tokugawa regime. He stressed that 
the existing governmental structure and policies 
were unsatisfactory for this purpose and that it was 
necessary to open government offices to talented 
people, allow free discussion, and increase military 
preparedness (notably coastal defenses). 

Shimazu Nariakira became interested in Dutch 
learning very early. The actual ruler of the King¬ 
dom of the Ryukyus, he was ahead of the times in 
his recognition of the necessity to conduct foreign 
trade. As a result, he hoped that the Tokugawa’s 
policies would undergo a positive change. There 
is no doubt that, at the bottom of this desire, was 
his ambition to increase his clan’s voice in the 
Tokugawa administration. 

Within this environment, Abe carried out mili¬ 
tary reforms, built up coastal defenses and eased 
traditional restraints on military preparedness by 
various daimyd. In addition, he personally chose 
capable samurai, who were allowed to play an 
active part in military and foreign affairs. What 
was even more important, Abe consulted various 
daimyd and senior and lower Tokugawa officials 
concerning steps that could be taken against 
Perry’s demand for the conclusion of a treaty. 
However, most of the opinions were indicative of 
an ignorance of world affairs, and did not sub¬ 
stantially contribute to the policy making of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. But the fact that Abe broke 
precedent by soliciting the opinions of these leaders 
indicates his profound sense of crisis. 

A more serious crisis had evolved concerning 
the signing of the Harris Treaty of 1858. The 
Tokugawa Shogunate accepted a warning by 
Harris, and agreed to sign a commercial treaty. 
However, taking into consideration the views of 
many daimyd who opposed such a treaty, Toku¬ 
gawa leaders proposed to Harris that the date for 
the actual signing be set after approval was re¬ 
ceived from the imperial court in Kyoto. Harris 
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approved this proposal. It was completely without 
precedent for Tokugawa Shogunate to ask the 
imperial court for an opinion on a political ques¬ 
tion. It was their intention, however, to overcome 
the objections the daimyd who opposed the signing 
of the treaty. They believed that the imperial 
court, which had no actual authority, would 
readily agree to their suggestion. 

It soon became evident, however, that they were 
wrong. Emperor Komei (ascended the throne in 
1846) and imperial court officials argued strongly 
against the signing of the treaty because they were 
ignorant of the actual political situation and be¬ 
cause of their desire to keep foreigners out of 
Japan. Some members of the imperial court, 
notably lower-echelon officials, began to exert 
pressure on high-ranking court officials, who took 
the view that the imperial court should bow to the 
political authority of the Tokugawas as in the past. 
These lower officiaU believed that the imperial 
court should exercise its authority and reject the 
Tokugawa suggestion, taking advantage of this 
opportimity to increase the court’s voice in politi¬ 
cal affairs. 

The Tokugawa Shogunate, baffled by the un¬ 
expectedly strong resistance from the imperial 
court, suspected that behind-the-scenes maneu¬ 
vering had occurred, lead by daimyd who opposed 
the Tokugawas, and who had broken precedent 
by actively approaching the imperial court. The 
real point at issue was not so much the problem of 
whether the emperor should sanction the signing 
of the treaty, but who would become the next 
shogun.* 

lyesada, the shogun at the time, was a sickly 
person who had neither brothers nor an heir. 
Accordingly, it was important for him to choose a 
successor. In terms of blood relationship, it was 
natural that Yoshitomi (the shogun lemochi [1864- 
1866] who succeeded lyesada), of the Kishu Toku¬ 
gawas, which was one of the gosanke (the Three 
Collateral Clans of Owari, Kishu and Mito who 
were the closest blood relatives of the Tokugawtis), 
succeed lyesada. Various hereditary daimyd headed 
by Naosuke li (1815-60) were behind the moves 
to appoint Yoshitomi to succeed lyesada. On the 
other hand, daimyd who were blood relations of the 


• Tokugawa Nariakira, who is generally regarded as 
representing the faction which held out for the expul¬ 
sion of foreigners, explained to the imperial court that 
it was not possible to reject the American demands and 
persuaded the latter to concentrate on a defense build¬ 
up. It is inappropriate to interpret his moves as mean¬ 
ing that he put leaders of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
on the spot by opposing the emperor’s sanctioning of 
the treaty. 


Tokugawas, such as Tokugawa Nariakira and 
Matsudaira Yoshinaga, and Shimazu Nariakira, 
an outer daimyd, insisted that, in order to overcome 
the diplomatic difficulties, the next shogun be 
chosen by placing wisdom and intelligence above 
blood relationship. 

Consequently, they recommended Yoshinobu, a 
son of Nariakira and head of the Hitotsubashi clan 
(the collateral clan next in line after the Three 
Collateral clans). At the bottom of this confronta¬ 
tion lay a clash of interests between the ‘conserva¬ 
tive’ faction, which favored the maintenance of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate’s political structure, and the 
reformist faction, which planned to increase its 
voice in the Tokugawa administration by changing 
the existing structure. These two factions were 
pressing both the Tokugawa leaders and the im¬ 
perial court to solve the problem of a successor to 
the shogun in their favor. 

During the crisis of 1853-1854, rdju Abe Masa- 
hiro played the part of a coordinator between 
reformist daimyd and high-ranking Tokugawa 
officials. However, after his death in 1857, there 
was no one to take his place. In addition, the 
animosity of the hereditary daimyd gradually in¬ 
creased toward daimyd who had been given a voice 
in the Abe regime, and toward ambitious officials 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate who had been ap¬ 
pointed by Abe. Naosuke li represented the here¬ 
ditary daimyd. In the crisis of 1857-1858, therefore, 
the question of the authority of the Tokugawas 
was divided. 

At the height of this crisis, Naosuke li, who was 
popular among the group of hereditary daimyd, 
became the leader of the Tokugawa Shogunate. 
The circumstances under which li came to power 
are not clear. However, judging from the fact that 
his appointment came three days after his prede¬ 
cessor returned to Edo after failing in his mission 
to persuade the emperor to sanction the signing of 
the treaty with the United States, it may be 
regarded as a kind of coup d’etat carried out by the 
Kishu faction against the Hitotsubashi faction. 
Ten days after his appointment, it was unofficially 
announced by the shdgun that the candidate re¬ 
commended by the Kishu faction would become 
the new shdgun. Moreover, Harris, anxious about 
repeated delays, pressured the shogunate to sign 
the treaty immediately with a report on the victory 
of the British and French in China and the con¬ 
clusion of the Tientsin Treaty. As a result, the li 
regime was forced to sign the treaty without wait¬ 
ing for the emperor’s sanction (July 29, 1858). 
Six days later, the decision on a successor to the 
shdgun was officially announced. 

As expected, the li faction plan, which was 
forcibly carried out, brought violent protests from 
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the opposition. In addition, the imperial court 
whose wishes had been disregarded, was greatly 
dissatisfied. The signing of the treaty was apt 
material for attacks on the li faction by the opposi¬ 
tion. The li regime met this opposition with dic¬ 
tatorial measures. A number of people were 
severely punished, including Tokugawa Nariakira 
and Matsudaira Yoshinaga, who were regarded 
as the leaders of the opposition. Others included 
officials of samurai and common people who were 
all believed to have fallen in line with the opposi¬ 
tion. Among them were Yoshida Shoin of Choshu 
and Hashimoto Sanai of Echizen, who were put 
to death. This was the so-called “Mass Execution 
of the Ansei Era.” 

Such measures, however, served to deter the 
opposition activity only briefly. Later, it presented 
itself in the form of more radical movements. 
Particularly noteworthy were the samurai of the 
Mito clan whose Lord Nariakira and many other 
samurai were punished by li. Some twenty samurai 
including sympathizers from the Mito and Satsu- 
ma clans attacked and killed Naosuke li near Edo 
castle gate on March 24, 1860. This assassination 
was aimed only at li, not at overthrowing the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. However, the incident that 
led to the a.ssassination of the leader of the Toku¬ 
gawa Shogunate in broad daylight impressed 
Japanese in general as an indication of a decline 
in the authority of the shogunate. 

With the death of li, Japan’s politics in the final 
era of the Tokugawa Shogunate entered a new 
phase. After the treaties the Tokugawa Shogunate 
had been concluded with five countries, including 
the United States, went into effect on July I, 1859, 
three ports—Nagasaki, Hakodate and Kanagawa 
—were to be opened simultaneously. The Japa¬ 
nese, fearful that a foreigners’ settlement in 
Kanagawa port would give rise to troubles because 
its proximity to the Tokaido road, chose Yoko¬ 
hama, a small village away from the road, as the 
site of the foreigners’ settlement. This gave rise to 
suspicion among the foreigners that the shogunate 
planned to make Yokohama a second Dejima (a 
trade port in Nagasaki and the only place of 
contact with foreigners). The American minister 
to Japan, Townsend Harris, and his British coun¬ 
terpart, Rictherford Alcock, strongly protested the 
decision. Finally, however, both Japanese and 
foreign traders moved to Yokohama, which was 
geographically more convenient for the conduct 
of trade and which eventually grew into the 
largest port in Japan, The trade volume at Yoko¬ 


hama far exceeded that at Nagasaki and Hako¬ 
date, accounting for 70-80 percent of the countries’ 
entire trade. The total volume of exports and 
imports passing through Yokohama port sharply 
increased from 8550,000 in 1859 to $8.88 million 
in 1862, and further to 814.44 million in 1864. As 
for Japan’s trade partners, Britain ranked first 
(approximately 85 percent of trade transacted at 
Yokohama in 1864); the United States, Holland, 
France and Russia followed in that order. Japan’s 
trade balance was always marked by a massive 
excess of exports. Exported goods were mainly raw 
silk and lea, while chiefly industrial products were 
imported from the United States and Europe. In 
addition, Japan purchased massive amounts of 
weaponry, ships and munitions. 

It is not easy to summarize the effects of the 
opening of trade upon the Japanese society and 
economy. Direct effects include massive exports 
from Japan of raw silk and silkworm egg cards 
(this was partly because of a sharp decrease in the 
production of raw silk in France and Italy due to 
silkworm diseases), which upset the price increases 
and a decrease in the production of silk textiles. 
Moreover, the outflow of huge amounts of gold 
from Japan, resulting from differences in Japanese 
and international gold and silver prices, gave rise 
many problems. However, the latter problem was 
settled in 1860 when Japan acted to change her 
gold and silver prices basing the new rates on the 
international standard. 

To cope with the imbalance in the demand and 
suppl> of raw silk and other commodities due to 
the sharp increase in exports, the shogunate 
ordered that producers in five categories, including 
raw silk, minor cereals and cloths of all sorts, send 
these goods directly to Edo, instead of Yokohama, 
so that only the items not purchased in Edo would 
be exported. This was an indirect measure de¬ 
signed to restrict foreign trade and to protect the 
interest of domestic producers and consumers in 
general. However, exporters and importers, both 
at home and abroad, and raw silk producers who 
directly benefited from foreign trade, strongly 
objected to the measure, with the result that it 
had no substantial effects. 

From a short-range point of view, therefore, the 
opening of foreign trade severely affected Japan, 
causing sharp price increases, confusion in the 
monetary system, and changes in the distribution 
structure. These disturbing factors added weight 
to arguments which were in favor of the expulsion 
of foreigners. 
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II. MEIJI RESTORATION 


In the changing political picture following the 
death of li, opposition groups adopted the twin 
slogans of “uphold imperial rule” and “drive out 
foreigners.” Originally, “uphold imperial rule” 
as an ideology was used to insist on the legitimacy 
of the Tokugawa Shogunatc. However, those 
critical of the shogunate came to use this more and 
more to question the absolute rule by the Toku¬ 
gawa Shogunate. By referring to the volition of 
the emperor as an authority higher than the 
Tokugawa, critics of the shogunate argued that the 
shogm'a authority to rule Japan was merely as¬ 
signed by the emperor, thus the authority of the 
shogun was relative and limited. 

The fact that Emperor Komei supported the 
idea of isolation helped to further the argument 
that to drive out foreigners was a part of the 
Ttnno'a assignment of authority to the shogun. The 
traditional appellation seiilaishdgun (barbarian 
subduing generalissimo), which had been given to 
the shogun, the highest official in the bakufu (mili¬ 
tary government), began to be reinterpreted in 
these terms. The critics argued that the stagun had 
to be relieved of his duties on the grounds that he 
had failed to carry out a campaign to drive out 
foreigners and oppose the conclusion of treaties, 
which were his original missions, and thus he had 
not discharged his responsibility to the emperor. 
Thus, the twin slogans of “uphold imperial rule” 
and “drive out foreigners” came to be closely 
interrelated with political throughts critical of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. These slogans led to the 
idea that the person who was able to discharge 
such specific responsibility (drive out foreigners) 
would be qualified to replace the shogun. 

After the death of li, leaders of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate were forced to cope with the “uphold 
imperial rule” and “drive out foreigners” move¬ 
ments, although the latter were uncoordinated. 
Leaders of the shogunate tried to deal with these 
forces in a conciliatory manner which completely 
contrasted the methods of li, their former leader. 
This is referred to as the plan to unite the imperial 
court with the shogunate. The best example of the 
shogunate’s methods was the marriage of conven¬ 
ience of the younger sister of the Emperor Komei 
to the shogun lyemochi. In this way, leaders of the 
shogunate tried to bring influence the imperial 
court, which appeared to be the rallying point of 
opposition forces. 

It also became necessary to induce various for¬ 


eign governments to ease their demands for freer 
trade with Japan in order to mollify Emperor 
K6mei and to lessen the influence of the “drive 
out foreigners” movement. With this view in mind 
the shogunate negotiated with the countries with 
which it had already concluded treaties, regarding 
the postponement for five years of the opening of 
Osaka and Hyogo, scheduled for January 1, 1863. 
The efforts paid off with the signing of the London 
Protocol (June 6, 1862). In addition to the post¬ 
ponement of the opening of these two places, the 
Japanese also succeeded in postponing for five 
years the opening of Niigata (initially .scheduled 
to be opened on January 1, 1860) and Edo (Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1862). In return, the Japanese promised a 
fuller trade liberalization in Japanese ports already 
opened. 

Presumably, these foreign countries compro¬ 
mised on their treaties because they sympathized 
with the shogunate’s embrassment. Initially, the 
shogunate’s conciliatory policy appeared to be 
successful, but it showed signs of failing a few 
years later as a result of domestic difficulties. 

Powerful feudal clans had come to exert far 
greater weight in political affairs than before. Of 
these clans, the Satsuma clan was the most im¬ 
portant, but the Choshu and Tosa clans also began 
to substantially influence the national government. 
These three forces played a central part in the 
process which ended several years later in the 
collapse of the Tokugawa Shogunate. It is impor¬ 
tant, though, that these three feudal clans and 
other forces did not cooperate from the beginning 
for the express purpose of overthrowing the Toku¬ 
gawa Shogunate. Not only was there competition 
among various feudal clans, but there were inter¬ 
nal confrontations within the clans themselves. 

The Satsuma clan is considered to have spear¬ 
headed the movements of the group which sup¬ 
ported the “drive out foreigners” movement; but 
it was not that simple. The Satsuma clan had a 
positive interest in foreign trade. Even if the clan 
authorities made remarks or took action which 
implied that they supported the expulsion of all 
foreigners, it is more appropriate to interpret this 
as meaning that they did so in consideration of the 
existence of radical elements, both within and 
outside of the clan, or that it was a manifestation 
of the clan authorities’ objection to the shogunate’s 
monopolization of foreign trade. Shimazu Hisa- 
mitsu (1817-1887), who became official leader of 
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the Shimazu clan early in 1860, was a younger 
brother of Nariakira who was known as an en¬ 
lightened daimyd. Hisamitsu was considered more 
conservative than Nariakira and he did not have 
good relations with the devotees of his deceased 
brother—including Saigo Takamori (1827-1877) 
and Okubo Toshimichi (1830-1878), who played 
na important role later on. 

Following the death of li, the Satsuma clan- 
while supporting in principle the union of the 
imperial court with the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
tried to expand various powerful daimyo’a partici, 
pation in the decision-making of the shogunate. 
For this purpose, while suppressing the radical 
elements composed of masterless and public- 
spirited samurai who had been terrorizing Kyoto, 
the Satsuma clan advanced troops to imperial 
capital calliing on the Tokugawa Shogunate to 
reform its governmental structure. The contents of 
their requests were as follows: 

(1) That the shogun, as the head of all daimyd, 
should govern while serving under the emperor 
in Kyoto. 

(2) That the leaders of five major feudal clans 
located on the coasts of Japan, including the 
Satsuma itself, should be encouraged to participate 
in the shogunate administration in order to 
strengthen national defenses. 

(3) That Hitotsubashi Yoshinobu and Matsu- 
daira Yoshinaga, who were previously forced out 
of the shogunate by the li faction, should be given 
special posts as assistants to the shogun. 

By pushing the cooperative relations between 
the shogunate and powerful daimyd a step further 
—cooperative relations that were first introduced 
during the Abe regime—the contemplated reform 
evidently came closer to the vision of establishing 
a regime consisting of a coalition of all daimyd, with 
the emperor as its nominal head and the shdgun as 
the most powerful of his colleagues. The fact that 
Yoshinobu, also known as Keiki, became an assist¬ 
ant to lyemochi, his one-time rival, and that 
Yoshinaga, Keiki’s ally, was given a special post 
as President of Political Affairs in the summer of 
1862 were direct results of the Satsuma proposal. 

The Choshu clan’s entry into the political pic¬ 
ture came much later. This was partly because 
the Choshu clan could not find a strong chief to 
place at the center of its activities, thus preventing 
it from making any coordinated moves. In the 
situation prevailing then, although the need for 
capable, intelligent and lower-ranked samurai was 
expanding, officially they were only able to voice 
their opinions in the capacity of vassals of their 
daimyd. The lack of a powerful lord and the firm 
leadership of upper-e^elon samurai enabled the 
clan’s radical group to hold more influence than 


the moderate faction. For a short time in the early 
1860s, the Choshu clan, along with the Satsuma 
clan, supported the union of the imperial court 
with the Tokugawa Shogunate and the opening 
of Japan’s doors to foreign countries. However, 
this stand was abandoned with the emergence of 
the radicals who supported the “uphold imperitd 
rule” and “drive out foreigners” movements. 
After that, despite the complicated struggles over 
authority within the clan, it continued to be the 
center of the most stubborn anti-Tokugawa forces. 

The Tosa clan adopted a position between the 
views of these two clans. With its lord Yamanouchi 
Yohdo (1827-1872) as its central figure, the Tosa 
clan followed an official policy of supporting a 
unification of the imperial court with the Toku¬ 
gawa Shogunate along lines more friendly to the 
Tokugawa than those of the Satsuma clan. Within 
the clan, there were also outlawed or half-sanc¬ 
tioned activities of individual samurai who fell in 
line with the Choshu clan’s radical faction. The 
Tosa clan thus maintained a two-sided policy. 

The “uphold imperial rule” and “drive out 
foreigners” movements had semi-official connec¬ 
tions with official leaders of the three feudal clans, 
but consisted of persons acting in a completely 
individual capacity. One of their activities was to 
attack foreigners and their official residences and 
terrorize those who were regarded as pro-Westem 
or pro-Tokugawa. Typical examples were the 
murder in 1861 of C. J. Heusken, a member of the 
American legation, attacks on the British legation 
in July of the same year and the Namamugi 
Incident. 

The victims of terrorist activities were not only 
foreigners. Rdju Ando Nobumasa (1819-1871) 
was attacked by radical elements and injured in 
1862. This was the second time the highest official 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate had become a victim 
of terrorist activities, following the assassination 
of li Naosuke two years earlier. These terrorist 
outrages continued to take place particularly in 
and around Kyoto, which had become by that 
time the center of political and behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering. To counter these terrorist activities, 
the shogunate cracked down on the radical ele¬ 
ments by organizing a special police force called 
the Shinsengumi. 

Such widespread radical activity indicates that 
the Tokugawa Shogunate’s conciliatory policy did 
not help to pacify the extremists. However, every¬ 
thing did not go smoothly for the radicals either. 
At a time when it appeared that politics in Kyoto 
were completely in the grip of the radical elements 
in the summer of 1863, their influence was sud¬ 
denly swept away by a coup d’etat at the imperial 
court. 
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Three daimyo Matsudaira Katamori (1835- 
1893), daimyo of the Aizu clan, another relative of 
the Tokugawas, and newly appointed general 
conunander of the police force in Kyoto City, 
Hitotsubashi Yoshinobu and Matsudaira Yoshi- 
naga formed the representative organ of the 
shogunate in Kyoto. They had kept in close con¬ 
tact with the imperial court concerning the uni¬ 
fication of the court with the shogunate, thereby 
preventing the imperial court from being influ¬ 
enced by the extremists. 

However, the radical’s influence was so strong 
that it induced the imperial court to issue an 
imperial rescript stating that the “drive out for¬ 
eigners” order be carried out immediately—a duty 
consigned by the emperor to the shogun. Further¬ 
more, the radicals pressed the shogunate to prom¬ 
ise that a date would be set by which the order 
would be fully carried out. In doing so the radical 
faction embarrassed the Tokugawa Shogunate by 
forcing it to promise that it would carry out the 
impossible and tried to establish the fact that the 
emperor was the ultimate authority capable of 
issuing any order to the shogun and the daimyo. 
This was a victory for the Choshu clan’s radical 
faction, guiding force behind such moves. In fact, 
the radical faction opened fire on unarmed Ameri¬ 
can merchant ships passing through the Strait of 
Shimonoseki on the very day (June 25, 1863) the 
Tokugawa Shogunate grudgingly decided to carry 
out the “drive out foreigners” order. Other foreign 
ships which passed through the strait also were 
attacked. 

Such events, however, were considered far from 
desirable by Emperor Kdmei and the imperial 
court’s highest officials. True, they hoped to expel 
all foreigners, but they had not the slightest inten¬ 
tion of denying the authority of the Tokugawa 
Shogimate. Worse yet, the Satsuma clan could not 
bear to watch the political situation evolving un¬ 
der the initiative of the activists of the Choshu 
clan. The Tokugawa Shogunate, notably the Aizu 
clan in charge of the security in Kyoto, could not 
afford to overlook such moves by the radicals. For 
this reason, the coup d’etat at the imperial court, 
which depended on the military strength of the 
Aizu and Satsuma clans, was carried out, with the 
result that the radical element’s influence was 
swept away. This was a victory for the policy of 
enn^iation (the union of the imperial court with 
thtf ^Hokugawa Shogunate) over the radicals, and, 
at the same time, a victory of the combined 
strength of the Satsuma clan and the Tokugawa 
Shogunate over the Choshu clan. 

Nevertheless, due to indecision by leaders of the 
Tokugawa.Shogunate and lack of coordination 
within the conciliatory forces, the conciliatory 


policy failed to achieve a solid victory. The mech¬ 
anism of decision-making in the national govern¬ 
ment following the coup d’etat was the consultative 
system established in Kyoto, in which represent¬ 
atives of the Tokugawa Shogunate and various 
moderate and reformist daimyo were allowed to 
participate. The shogun himself visited Kyoto and 
an imperial rescript was granted to him to the 
effect that the emperor re-affirmed the shogun’s 
the authority to govern the country. 

Yoshinobu, who should have represented the 
Tokugawa Shogunate in dealing with various dai- 
myd, including the Satsuma clan, whose influence 
had increased more than ever (Hisamitsu Shimazu 
reportedly had around 15,000 troops in Kyoto 
after the coup d’etat), could not win the confidence 
of top-ranking Tokugawa officials in Edo associ¬ 
ated with the hereditary daimyo. In addition, he 
was not on good terms with Yoshinaga, his 
staunchest ally. The Shimazu suggested to Yoshi¬ 
nobu persuade imperial court oflficials to switch 
their attitude from the unrealistic policy of “drive 
out foreigners” to that of opening the country. 
However, Yoshinobu, unwilling to have his leader¬ 
ship virtually usurped by the Satsuma clan, chose 
another alternative by proposing to the treaty 
powers that the port of Yokohama be closed, fall¬ 
ing in line with the anti-foreign mood of the 
imperial court. This was not only an unnecessary 
compromise with the anti-foreign extremists, but 
also succeeded in losing the sympathy of Britain 
and other countries who became skeptical of 
Yoshinobu sincerity regarding the discharge of the 
treaty obligations. 

The daimyo belonging to the reformist group, 
including the Shimazu, who were disappointed at 
the attitude taken by the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
left Kyoto for their respective territories. Thus, 
the various forces which cooperated in dealing 
with the anti-foreign radical elements, failed to 
create the lasting and cooperative relations neces¬ 
sary for the execution of a well-defined policy. 

With this, the last stage of the Tokugawa re¬ 
gime began. Three important factors can be cited 
which helped to determine the political changes 
in this phase. First, the cooperative relations be¬ 
tween the Tokugawa Shogunate and powerful 
daimyo (notably the Satsuma clan), which had 
formed the nucleus of the political situation pre¬ 
vailing until that time, had changed. That is, the 
daimyo had gradually become alienated from the 
shogunate. Secondly, both the Satsuma and 
Choshu clans, which had bee strong rivals, showed 
signs of approaching each other. Lastly, a fact 
which increased hostile relations between the 
Tokugawa Shogunate and the Satsuma-Choshu 
clans. Britain had begun to support the Satsuma 
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and Choshu clans over the shogunate, which was 
being aided by the French. The close interrelation 
of domestically opposing forces and foreign in¬ 
fluences continued to determine the political 
changes in the last four or five years of the Toku- 
gawa regime. 

This political situation had slowly evolved, but 
various incidents in 1863 and 1864 were decidedly 
important factors in its creation. Among these 
various incidents were the antiradical coup d’etat 
carried out in Kyoto and its consquences. The 
fact that leaders of the Tokugawa regime were 
unable to take advantage of this victory to change 
their policies and tried to save the situation by 
temporarily closing the Yokohama port led vari¬ 
ous foreign countries to lose confidence in the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. Because the Tokugawa 
regime could not bring the activities of domestic 
anti-treaty forces under effective control, various 
foreign countries decided to punish by direct 
means the daimyo supporting anti-foreign extrem¬ 
ists. This action was prompted by the blockade of 
the Strait of Shimonoseki by the Choshu clan. 

France was relatively sympathetic toward the 
Tokugawa’s mission, which had visited Europe for 
negotiations regarding the closing of the port of 
Yokohama, but Britain was extremely apathetic. 
However, the treaty powers had in common the 
safeguarding of their rights to conduct trade and 
the punishment of the anti-treaty forces. Thus, 
while rejecting the Tokugawa regime’s proposed 
closing of the Yokohama port, the four foreign 
countries—Britain, France, the United States and 
Holland—decided jointly to break the Choshu 
clan’s blockade of the Shimonoseki Strait. 

An allied fleet of the four foreign countries 
advanced to the strait on September 5, 1864, 
opening fire on the Choshu fort and finally silenc¬ 
ing it. The fort at Shimonoseki was occupied by 
allied troops, which forced the Choshu clan to 
make peace. Free passage through the strait for 
foreign ships was agreed upon in the cease-fire 
negotiations conducted between the Choshu and 
the allied force. In addition, the foreign countries 
held both the imperial court and the Tokugawa 
Shogunate responsible for the provocative activ¬ 
ities of the Choshu clan on the grounds that the 
issuance of the order to “drive out foreigners” by 
the imperial court and the Tokugawa Shogunate 
had led to such activities. The treaty powers 
demanded that the Tokugawa Shogunate pay a 
total of $3 million in compensation for damage 
resulting from attacks by the Choshu clan. If the 
Tokugawa Shogunate refused, foreigners were 
ready to call for the opening of Shimonoseki or 
any suitable port on the Inland Sea. 

The bombardment of Shimonoseki by the allied 


fleet, however, was not the first military clash be¬ 
tween foreign countries and Japan. When several 
Englishman on horseback disturbed the procession 
of the Satsuma daimyo and his vassals which was 
proceeding toward Edo, at Namamugi near Yoko¬ 
hama in September, 1862, a British merchant 
named C. Z. Richardson was killed by some samu¬ 
rai of the clan. (This is known as the Namamugi 
or the Richardson Incident.) In retaliation, seven 
British war vessels invaded Kagoshima Bay the 
next year—August 15, 1863, bombarding Kago¬ 
shima City, capital of Satsuma. The Satsuma clan 
suffered severe damage as did the British fleet. In 
the end, both sides concluded a cease-fire agree¬ 
ment which called for the Satsuma clan to pay 
compensation of^025,000 and punish the criminals 
responsible for the murder. In return, the British 
agreed to help the Satsuma clan purchase war 
vessels. 

These two incidents served as proof that the 
leaders of the “drive out the foreigners” movement 
did not merely pay lip service to the aim of keeping 
foreigners out of Japan. On the other hand, their 
actual defeat was a pretext for persuading followers 
of the policy to change their way of thinking. 

Despite activities by some of its samurai to expel 
foreigners, including the Namamugi Incident, 
there is no evidence that the Satsuma clan’s leaders 
were truly committed to the expulsion of foreign¬ 
ers. Rather, by inducing the British to use military 
force against them directly (instead of dealing 
through the Tokugawa Shogunate), the Satsuma 
clan gained British recognition as an independent 
entity. As a matter of fact, after this, Britain’s 
relations with Satsuma became increasingly more 
friendly through her efforts to allow the clan to 
purchase war vessels and weaponry. 

For the Choshu clan, it was more important to 
prepare for the impending war with the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. In August 1864, shortly before the 
bombardment of Shimonoseki, progressive ele¬ 
ments of Choshu who had been defeated in the 
previous year’s coup d’etat, carried out a counter 
coup d’etat in Kyoto, but failed to recover their 
influence. The Tokugawa Shogunate decided to 
dispatch its military forces to punish the Choshu 
clan for its rebellion against the imperial court. 
The Choshu clan faced a serious crisis confronted 
by two enemies, one from within and one from 
outside, at much the same time. 

On the other hand, however, the expeditionary 
army, composed of the forces of various daimyo 
including those of the Satsuma clan, hesitated to 
call for severe punishment of the entire Choshu, 
since the moderate group within the Choshu clan 
held radical elements responsible for instigating 
the crisis. As a result, the clan’s regime, under the 
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leadership of the moderate, surrendered to the 
expeditionary army by voluntarily agreeing to 
punish those responsible for the previous year’s 
counter coup d'etat. In this way, the Choshu clan 
was able to get over the crisis. 

Soon after, the kiheitai, led by Takasugi Shin- 
saku (1839-1867), succeeded in a rebellion, with 
radical elements recovering the clan's leadership. 
The kiheitai was an army, unprecedented in those 
days, activated by enlisting volunteers from among 
rich farmers and merchants. ltd Hirobumi (1841- 
1909) and Yamagata Aritomo, leaders of the 
kiheitai, were destined to play an important part 
in later years as leaders of the government estab¬ 
lished in the wake of the Meiji Restoration. 

The revival of the radical faction within the 
Choshu clan was an indication that the argument 
for the dispatch of another expeditionary army to 
Choshu would be on due course rekindled in the 
Tokugawa regime. It was clear that the issue in 
these political struggles was not the problem of the 
treaties, but the reorganization of political author¬ 
ity, centering around the struggle between the 
Tokugawa Shogunate and the Choshu clan. The 
relationship between the Choshu clan and the 
shogunate was not so much that of rebel and 
legitimate government, but one in which power- 
seeking groups, which took on the character of 
more or less private parties, were competing with 
each other, centering around the emperor who 
was the symbol of legitimate authority. 

The treaties with foreign powers began to have 
different political overtones than before. This is 
evident from the demands by foreign countries for 
imperial sanctions for the treaties and for the 
opening of Hyogo, and domestic demands re¬ 
sponses to this call. Based on a proposal in July, 
1865, by H. S. Parkes, who was the newly as¬ 
signed British Minister to Japan, the foreign 
powers called on the Japanese side to carry out 
the following: advance the date set for the opening 
of Hyogo Port, reduce customs duties rates, and 
gain the emperor’s official sanctioning of the 
treaties in return for a two-thirds reduction of the 
compensation agreed upon at Shimonoseki inci¬ 
dent. The emperor’s sanction for the treaties 
would, it was hoped, remove all grounds for 
arguing against the treaties. 

With the allied fleet totaling nine war vessels 
sitting in Osaka Bay, the Tokugawa Shogunate 
had no choice but to accept the demand for 
imperial saction of the treaties. Although, it was 
more reluctant to comply with the demand for the 
opening of Hyogo. Representatives of the Satsuma 
clan (Saig6 and Okubo) did their best to prevent 
the emperor firom sanctioning the treaties in con¬ 
sequence of the shogunate’s advice to the imperial 


court. Evidently, this was based on their intention 
to shift the authority to officially decide on diplo¬ 
matic problems from the Tokugawa Shogunate to 
the imperial court in which powerful daimyo would 
participate. 

In the end, the shogunate’s desperate attempts 
to persuade the emperor bore fruit, and he offi¬ 
cially approved of the treaties on November 22, 
1865. However, the imperial sanctioning of the 
opening of Hyogo was not received imtil June, 
1867. Their demand for a reduction in the rate of 
customs duties materialized in the form of the Edo 
Convention signed on June 25, 1866. It provided 
for a specific tariff to be imposed on both exported 
and imported goods, based on an ad valorem tariff 
of five percent, their average prices prevailing in 
those days. This was the same privilege that vari¬ 
ous foreign countries had obtained from China 
under the Tientsin Treaty. When the Meiji gov- 
ment demanded a revision of the unequal treaties 
later on, the recovery of Japan’s tariff autonomy 
—the right Japan lost in 1866—constituted one 
of salient points. 

Meanwhile, the most important development 
in domestic politics was the establishment of an 
alliance between the Satsuma and Choshu clans. 
These two clans had been hostile toward each 
other since the coup d’etat carried out in Kyoto in 
1863, but common interests had helped to make 
them approach each other. The Satsuma clan had 
gradually taken an uncompromising, if not openly 
hostile, attitude toward the shogunate, after its 
attempt to reform the political structure jointly 
with the shogunate following the coup d’etat had 
ended in failure because of the indecisiveness of 
the Tokugawa leaders. The Satsuma clan had been 
doing its utmost to build up its own forces through 
military and financial reforms. The Satsuma’s 
direct transactions with Britain probably ac¬ 
counted to some extent toward this new attitude. 
The refusal of the Satsuma to participate in the 
second program to dispatch an expeditionary 
army to Choshu was an indication of the cool 
relations between the Tokugawa regime and the 
Satsuma clan. 

On the other hand, the Choshu clan, in prepa¬ 
ration for a possible war with the Tokugawa 
regime, wanted a powerful ally. To proceed with 
a military build-up, foreign-made rifles, ammuni¬ 
tion and war vessels were needed. However, for 
the Choshu clan, which was technically regarded 
as a rebel, it was difficult to import these items. 
Accordingly, the possibility of importing these 
items through the Satsuma clan appeared to be 
an ideal arrangement. 

Sakamoto Ryoma (1835-1867), a yeoman, 
and Nakaoka Shintard (1838-1867), a patriotic 
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samurai, both of the Tosa clan, brought about the 
coalition between the Satsuma and Choshu clans 
by mediating for the clan leaders who refused to 
meet because of long-standing emotional differ¬ 
ences. Sakamoto had been concerned about the 
establishment of a westernized navy. He had 
engaged in the transportation of munitions be¬ 
tween Shanghai and Nagasaki after setting up a 
kind of trading firm in Nagasaki. On March 7, 
1866, Saigo and Okubo, who represented the 
Satsuma clan, and Kido Takayoshi (1833-1877), 
representing the Choshu clan, met through the 
efforts of Sakamoto and others, with both sides 
promising to cooperate in a confrontation with the 
shogunate. In the second war between the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate and the Choshu clan, the 
Satsuma clan did not fight, declining to enter the 
war on the side of the shogunate. Despite their 
superior number, the shogunate’s forces could not 
break the resistance of the Choshu clan. 

The shogun died in August 1866, while the 
shogunate’s army in an unfavorable position. 
Taking advantage of this opportunity, the Toku- 
gawas concluded a ceafie-fire agreement with the 
Choshu clan, withdrawing its military forces from 
Choshu. Early the next year, Yoshinobu became 
the last shogun. 

Beginning with his days as an assistant to the 
shogun, Yoshinobu had tried to reform the admin¬ 
istration and the military systems of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate with the technological and financial 
assistance from France. Because there were several 
capable and pro-French officials who aided Yoshi¬ 
nobu, these reforms brought about noticeable 
results. To a considerable extent, the assistance 
for these reforms was secured as a result of the 
personal friendship of the French minister to 
japan, Leon Roches. In terms of diplomacy, the 
Yoshinobu regime carried out several progressive 
policies. A treaty was concluded (March 30, 1867) 
with Russia, under which it was reconfirmed that 
Sakhalin should be shared by both Japan and 
Russia, and a delegation was sent to attend an 
international exposition held in Paris, thereby 
strengthening relations between Japan and France. 

For the Satsuma and Choshu clans, such initia¬ 
tives on the part of the Yoshinobu regime posed a 
serious threat. There was the possibility that the 
shogunate, under the capable and positive leader¬ 
ship of Yoshinobu, would gradually eliminate the 
autonomous rights of the daimyd and, by doing so, 
move toward a centralized government led by the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. 

It was evident that an important reshuffling of 
authority was imminent. However, various ac¬ 
cidental factors helped to determine the conse¬ 
quences. One of these factors was Emperor 


KSmei’s sudden death early in 1867, which 
turned out to be unfavorable to the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. Because the emperor had believed in 
continuing the harmony between the Tokugawa 
Shogunate and the imperial court, it was difficult 
for the opposition to make use of the emperor’s 
name in their bid to overthrow the shogunate. 
Partly because Emperor Meiji, who ascended the 
throne at the age of 14 early in 1867, was too 
young to have any political views of his own, and 
partly because Nakayama Tadayoshi, father of 
the emperor’s mother, was one of the imperial 
court officials who dreamed of the restoration of 
the emperor’s rule, the death of Emperor K6mei 
offered an extremely opportune chance for the 
political forces who aimed to overthrow the Toku¬ 
gawa Shogunate. Accordingly, it was rumored in 
those days that the anti-Tokugawa forces had 
poisoned Emperor Komei. 

The domestic political situation in 1867 took on 
complicated aspects. The group which intended to 
eliminate the shogun’s influence, was diametrically 
opposed to the group trying to reshuffle political 
authority under the leadership of the shogun. Be¬ 
tween these two groups, there were some nobles 
of the imperial court who vaguely dreamed of a 
restoration of the emperor’s rule and opportunists 
who would rally to either side to gain a platform 
from which to voice their opinions.These two 
groups were represented by two plans for the new 
government. One plan, based on a suggestion from 
Sakamoto RySma, with the Tosa clan as its center, 
called for the establishment of a coalition under 
the emperor, which would be headed by the 
shogun and composed of various daimyd. The other 
plan by the Satsuma and Choshu clans and 
Iwakura Tomomi (1825-1883), an ambitious 
official of the imperial court, was to obtain the 
emperor’s secret sanction to overthrow the Toku¬ 
gawa regime. 

In the end, the vision of a coalition got a head 
start, with the result that on November 7, 1867, 
the shogun, Yoshinobu, reported his willingness to 
return the reins of government to the emperor. 
The imperial court approved his petition, pro¬ 
claiming that the composition of the new govern¬ 
ment should be decided after bringing it up for 
review by various daimyo. This was a temporal 
embarrassment for the group which supported the 
overthrow of the Tokugawa regime because the 
pretext for resorting to force was lost. However, 
on Manuary 3, 1868, this group carried out a 
coup d’etat in the imperial court, proclaiming the 
establishment of a new government headed by the 
emperor. 

Nevertheless, the shogun’s government, which 
remained virtually intact, did not recognize the 
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legitimacy of the new government. Furthermore, 
various daimyo who participated in the establish¬ 
ment of the new regime voiced rather strong 
opposition to the elimination of the old shogun. 
Thus, there still remained some room for a com¬ 
promise between the new and old governments. 
However, the hawkish faction persisted in its de¬ 


mands that the Tokugawa be severely punished 
and tried to provoke the Tokugawa Shogunate. 
Finally, late in January, both troops of both sides 
opened hostilities. After approximately one year 
and five months of fighting, the Tokugawa regime 
was overthrown ending a rule which had lasted 
over two and a half centuries. 


III. VARIOUS REFORMS IN THE MEIJI ERA 


The shuffling of the new and old regimes in the 
Meiji Restoration was carried out with relatively 
little bloodshed. Although the political leaders 
changed, leaders of the new government had much 
in common with the old leaders in their social and 
economic backgrounds. This revolution did not 
replace the old governing class with another; 
rather some elements within the old governing 
class gained were more responsive to the demands 
of the times. Even so, the new leaders had never 
envisioned a revolution and a change in govern¬ 
ment. Thus, there was a continuity of the old and 
new regimes during the Meiji Restoration. How¬ 
ever, consequences of the reshuffling were destined 
to expand. If all these consequences are con¬ 
sidered, it is difficult to clearly divide the periods 
of the Meiji Restoration. Japanese historians usu¬ 
ally interpret the period ending in 1877, when 
military resistance to the new regime came to an 
end, as the one in which the foundation was set for 
the new regime. However, in terms of the comple¬ 
tion of a government system, some Japanese his¬ 
torians stress the promulgation of the Meiji 
Constitution in 1889. 

The first ten years following the establishment of 
the new regime can be subdivided into two pe¬ 
riods, with 1871 as the dividing point. In the first 
three to four years, the new regime gradually 
eliminated the characteristics which had made it a 
potpourri of promiscuous and non-Tokugawa 
elements and took on the characteristics of a 
centralized government with military, financial 
and institutional bases of its ovm. With the aboli¬ 
tion of rule by daimyo in local area in 1871, an 
administrative structure was established on a 
nationwide basis, in which the new governors were 
appointed by the central government. 

The new government’s leaders, intend on restor¬ 
ing the authority of the emperor, established 
various governmental organs called dajokan, mod¬ 
eled after the imperial court’s political structure 
during the Heian Period. In the initial stages, the 
dajokan were composed of various nobles of the 
imperial court and daimyo who had engineered the 


coup d’etat, assuming the character of a coalition 
government. However, a substantial portion of 
the leadership of the new regime was in the hands 
of several relatively young and capable politicians 
from the Satsuma (Kagoshima), Choshu (Yama- 
guchi) and Tosa (Kochi) clans who were lower 
ranking officials in the old governing class: Saigo 
Takamori (41 at the time of the coup d’etat) and 
Toshimichi Okubo (39), both from the Satsuma 
clan, Takayoshi Kido (35) of the Choshu clan and 
Taisuke Itagaki (32) of the Tosa clan were the 
chief members. 

Initially, many nobles from the old imperial 
court joined the new regime, but most were mere 
figureheads. Only two—Sanjo Sanetomi (1837- 
1891) and Iwakura Tomomi—continued to hold 
government posts (Sanjo serving as minister of the 
dajokan from 1871 to 1885) until they were re¬ 
placed by a more modern cabinet system. Even 
Sanjo was for the most part, a mere figurehead 
in the new government. Many former daimyo who 
held high posts in the early stage of the new gov¬ 
ernment also quickly lost power. The leadership 
of the new government had slowly but steadily 
been concentrated in the hands of a few young, 
capable, and ambitious politicians. 

Because of the delicate relationship between the 
new central government and the local communi¬ 
ties, the new government was not stabilized for 
three years, until the summer of 1871. Nominally 
the emperor was the central authority, but a 
majority of the nobles, including the emperor, 
were unreliable as political or administrative 
leaders. In addition, the new government had no 
financial or military basis for its authority. Thus 
various daimyo, including the Satsuma and Choshu 
clans, became indispensable to the maintenance 
of its authority. Furthermore, as soon as the deci¬ 
sion was made to expel the Tokugawas, the most 
powerful daimyo, the basis for the new government 
—a federated state composed of all daimyo —was 
lost. As a result, a gradual elimination of the au¬ 
thority of the daimyo was the only practical 
alternative. The new government anticipated that 
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samurai who had belonged to the old governing 
class as well as the daimyo would strongly resist 
such a move. In this sense, the potential enemies 
of the new leaders were their former lords, senior 
officials and colleagues. 

This problem became evident when many 
soldiers returned to their home provinces after the 
civil war. The one-time comrades who had over¬ 
thrown the Tokugawa Shogunate were split into 
two groups, those who supported the central 
government and those who protected the interests 
of their home provinces. In the case of the Choshu 
clan, this split developed into a serious confronta¬ 
tion. Compared with the other feudal claas, a 
greater number of lower-echelon samurai and com¬ 
moners had participated in the war. These soldiers 
refused to disband their troops, and clan author¬ 
ities were barely able to suppress ihe rebellion. 

Hostile relations did not develop immediately 
between those who became leaders of the central 
government (Okubo) and those who took part in 
reforming the local governments (.Saigo). Both 
groups encouraged the existence and strengthen¬ 
ing of the Meiji regime. Both saw, if only vaguely, 
the necessity of reducing the autonomous rights of 
the feudal clans. At the urging of leaders of the 
central government, four daimyo from the Satsuma, 
Choshu, Tosa and Hizen (Saga) clans reported 
their willingness to return their fiefs to the imperial 
household in 1869. The emperor approved the 
move. Most other daimyo followed suit. A few, 
however, who did not voluntarily make restitution 
of their fiefs to the emperor were ordered to do so 
by the new government. 

The daimyo were immediately appointed gov¬ 
ernors of their old territories by the central govern¬ 
ment and allowed to receive, as income, one-tenth 
of the actual proceeds (measured by rice harvest) 
from their territories. In addition, they were 
granted the title of kazoku (peer), together with 
the nobles of the old imperial court. Former 
vassals of the daimyo, now called skizoku (ex¬ 
samurai), were also provided salaries out of clan 
income. Therefore, the historical relationship be¬ 
tween the local governing class, centering around 
the daimyo, and the subjects they governed re¬ 
mained intact. However, the authority of the 
governing class was based on its appointment by 
the central government. Later, reforms of the 
military system and the financial and administra¬ 
tive structures along lines presented by the central 
government were successively carried out in vari¬ 
ous clans. Control by the central government, 
though still indirect, gradually filtered down to 
the local communities. 

Nevertheless, the local regimes continued to 
maintain separate armies. On the other hand, the 


central government had neither a standing army 
nor the right to impose taxes directly on a nation¬ 
wide basis. Accordingly, more and more leaders 
of the central government had gradually adopted 
the view that they had to abolish rule in the local 
areas by former clans. However, apprehension 
about massive resistance restrained them from 
doing so. 

In the meantime, Saigo, who had not taken 
office in the central government, refused to clarify 
his position even though he was regarded as the 
leader who had contributed the most to the 
struggle to overthrow the Tokugawa Shogunate. 
However, persuaded by Kido and Okubo, Saig6 
came to Tokyo and promised to cooperate with 
the central government. 

Taking advantage of his power, the central 
government decided to carry out its program. A 
total of 10,000 soldiers from three clans—Satsuma, 
Choshu and Tosa—were mobilized in Tokyo with 
the cooperation of Itagaki Taisuke, a powerful 
leader of the Tosa clan. With military force to 
support them, the emperor’s order completely 
abolishing all clans was issued without notice on 
August 29, 1871. This is sometimes called the 
second coup d’etat. Contrary to expectations, how¬ 
ever, they encountered practically no resistance, 
probably because the clan system had almost 
disappeared by that time. The clans were in 
serious financial difficulties and had a hard time 
paying the debts. The daimyo, with their guaran¬ 
teed income and their peer status and the central 
government shouldering the burden of their clan 
debts, could not afford to express much dissatis¬ 
faction with the new government, although there 
was some unrest among former vassals of the 
daimyo because their status was threatened. Pre¬ 
fectures (/a or ken) were established in place of the 
administrative districts based on feudal tenure. 
They were administered by government officials 
headed by governors appointed by the central 
government. The prefectures had no military 
forces, and relied heavily on the central govern¬ 
ment for finances. These local units which initially 
had numbered 3 fu and 302 prefectures were 
reduced to 3 fu and 72 prefectures. Thus, a highly 
centralized administrative structure was estab¬ 
lished. 

Although the actual builders of the new state 
were a few young politicians, the existence of the 
emperor, the nation’s nominal sovereign, enabled 
them to discharge their duties with ease. Prior to 
the termination of the civil war, the new regime 
announced the Five Articles Oath in the name of 
the emperor. They outlined in concise style the 
principles which the new government should fol¬ 
low. Furthermore, all national policies were prom- 
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iilgated the name of the emperor. 

'Ihe idea to “uphold imperial rule” had played 
the part of an ideology supporting not only the 
overthrow of the Tokugawa Shogunate, but other 
political movements in the last phase of the Toku¬ 
gawa Shogunate. However, the emperor was 
quite alien to most of the people. Accordingly, in 
order to ensure the masses’ support of the new 
government, it was necessary to increase their 
familiarity with the emperor and to impress upon 
them his sacredness. 

The emperor was not expected to exert political 
leadership, but he could not afford to be com¬ 
pletely ignorant of the political situation. It was 
necessary, therefore, to educate the young em¬ 
peror without subjecting him to the influence of 
imperial court officials who were bound by age-old 
traditions. Therefore, to help further the educa¬ 
tion of the young emperor and to win the con¬ 
fidence of people in eastern Japan, where traces 
of Tokugawa influence still existed, the imperial 
residence was moved from Kyoto to Edo, This 
move was declared to be only temporary, but in 
time Tokyo became the permanent capital of the 
new nation. 

Early in his administration, the emperor fre¬ 
quently made trips to distant areas to appear 
before the people. Various national holidays were 
adopted in place of age-old festivals. These na¬ 
tional holidays included the Emperor’s Birthday 
(Tmehosetsu), the Establishment of Japan {Kigen- 
setsu), honoring the first (legendary) emperor’s 
accession to the throne, and other national holi¬ 
days centering around court functions. In addi¬ 
tion, a step was taken to make Shinto, which had 
a close relation historically to the imperial 
household, the object of the nation’s new ideals. 
An effort was made to purify Shinto beliefs which 
had been mixed with Buddhism over a long period. 
For a time, that effort took the form of destruc¬ 
tive attacks on Buddhism. However, it was prac¬ 
tically impossible to eliminate the Buddhist in¬ 
fluence which was deeply rooted in the religious 
beliefs of the people. 

From August 1871 positive reforms were en¬ 
ergetically carried out by the Meiji regime, and 
resistance to these measures began to appear. The 
main source of resistance came from members of 
the old governing class who had played a leading 
role in the establishment of the new regime. For 
instance, a rebellion in 1877 against the central 
government, carried out by the ex-military class 
of ILagoshima, with Saig6 Takamori as its leader. 

The new trends of this age—civilization and 
enlightenment—were clearly established in 1872, 
which saw the opening of telegraphic communica¬ 
tion between Tokyo and Osa^, train services be¬ 


tween Tokyo and Yokohama, adoption of the 
solar calendar over the lunar calendar (January 
1, 1873), and the establishment of a modern 
school system. These innovations were based on 
the adoption of things European and American 
which were far more advanced than those of Ja¬ 
pan. 

It appears that the Japanese way of thinking 
changed suddenly from a bitised and narrow¬ 
minded rejection of things foreign to enthusiastic 
acceptance of them. However, a more careful 
observation reveals that it was an extension of an 
attitude, present since the 1840’s, to maintain 
Japan’s political independence and cultural iden¬ 
tity, by absorbing with care the most valuable 
products of Western civilization. In other words, 
the westernization of Japan was a means to an 
end, the maintenance of national independence. 

The westernizing of Japan was bolstered by 
government sponsorship and cultural leaders who, 
had been alienated for some time, but gradually 
came to support this policy. Many of these leaders 
had been closely connected with the Tokugawa 
Shogunate and therefore were political enemies of 
Meiji state. However, basic agreement existed 
beyond political and factional differences, regard¬ 
ing Japan’s ultimate objective of establishing a 
strong nation, able to cope with leading Western 
powers through the adoption of aspects of Western 
civilzation and to join the community of advanced 
Western powers as quickly as possible. This atti¬ 
tude was briefly summed up in the slogan “wealth 
and armanent of Japan,” popular in those days. 

The most important reform facing the govern¬ 
ment was the establishment of a stable financial 
system. The government could not afford to de¬ 
pend on loans from a few rich merchants or tem¬ 
porary measures such as the issue of inconvertible 
paper notes as it did during the initial two to 
three years following its establishment. The largest 
source of steady income for the government was 
the land tax carried over from the Tokugawa 
Shogunate and the feudal clans. As a result of the 
acquisition of the right to impose and collect taxes 
on a nationwide basis with the abolition of the 
feudal system in the summer of 1871, the financial 
basis of the new government expanded rapidly. 
(The annual income for fiscal 1873 was ¥70.5 
million as opposed to ¥24.4 million for the fiscal 
period ending December 1872.) 

However, the taxation system in those days was 
inconvenient in that the standards for taxation 
varied from one region to another. The payment 
procedures were troublesome and inefficient since, 
in principle, the system was based on payment in 
kind, although there was a partial payment in 
money. In addition, it was difficult to identify the 
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subjects who were liable for pay taxes since land- 
ownership was not always well defined. Nation¬ 
wide organizations responsible for the collection 
of taxes had to be established. 

To reorganize the taxation system, the Land 
Reform which began in 1873 was completed seven 
or eight years later at a cost of more than 37 
million yen. These reforms included; 

(1) The rate of land tax was to be based on 
land value, instead of on produce yielded. 

(2) The rate of taxes was to be set at a fixed 
rate of 3 percent of land value. 

(3) All taxes were to be paid in money, and 
the system of tax payment in kind was abolished. 

(4) The ownership of cultivated land was to be 
officially recognized through the issuance of land 
certificates, thereby holding those who were as¬ 
certained as the owners of land responsible for the 
payment of land taxes. 

These reforms enabled the new government to 
secure income nearly equivalent to the land taxes 
which the Tokugawa Shogunate and daimyd gov¬ 
ernments had collected. In addition, in order to 
protect and foster commerce and industry, the 
government pursued a policy of imposing low tax 
rates on these economic activities over a consider¬ 
ably long period. Aceordingly, the ratio of land 
taxes to national revenue was extremely high. It 
was not until 1896 that land taxes fell below 50 
percent of the entire tax revenue. Thus, in the 
early phases of the Mciji government, the farmers 
enabled the government to carry out policies 
which were important in setting the stage for the 
industrialization of Japan. 

The land tax reform was clo.scly connected with 
economic and social conditions since land cultiva¬ 
tion was the most important means of production, 
so it was inevitable that it would bring 
important social and economic chang s. The 
samurai class, with the daimyd at its head, had 
ultimate control over landownership. Throughout 
the Tokugawa Period, however, their control had 
been formalized, as their right to the management 
and cultivation of land had become more and 
more alienated. As a result, what remained was 
nothing more than the right to collect land taxes. 
With this right in the hands of the state, the old 
samurai class completely lost their right to land- 
ownership. 

Theoretically, it was possible for the state to 
recognize the old samurai class as the rightful land- 
owners. But under the given conditions, legal 
recognition of the rights of peasants who had been 
de facto landholders in the Tokugawa Period was 
the most realistic solution, and this was adopted. 
In reality, however, it was not so simple to carry 
out. Despite laws prohibiting the transfer of land 
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enacted by the Tokugawa Shogunate and various 
daimyo in the Tokugawa Period, because of eco¬ 
nomic difficulties some land cultivators had been 
forced to do so. 

As a result, there was social stratification among 
the peasants, with the existence of landowners and 
tenants who cultivated land rented from the land- 
owners. The tenants were forced to pay a con¬ 
siderable portion of their harvests to landowners 
as rent. Among the landowners were many rich 
farmers who lived in villages and expanded by 
gradually accumulating land. On the other hand, 
many city merchants and moneylenders in regions 
adjacent to large cities such as Osaka and Nagoya, 
where commerce and industry flourished, had 
become large landowners by purchasing land from 
peasants. 

As a result of the land tax reform, legal owner¬ 
ship of the land was given not to the tenants who 
were the actual cultivators of the land, but to the 
landowners. In addition, tenant rents and the 
method of payment were left as before in accord¬ 
ance with practices among the people, with the 
state enforcing no restraints. Land taxes were set 
at definite rates, and were paid in money, while 
tenant rents were to be paid in kind. The rents 
rose and fell with price changes, but, generally, 
increased. Accordingly, the income of the land- 
owners, who collected tenant rents and who were 
liable to pay taxes, increased. As a result, many 
landowners saw profits in terms of the accumula¬ 
tion of more and more land. This tendency was 
accelerated when small farmers were forced to 
forfeit mortgage land because of the heavy tax 
burden. As a result, tenant land, which had ac¬ 
counted for slightly less than 30 percent of the 
land under cultivation prior to the reform of the 
taxation system, rose sharply, accounting for 40 
percent by the end of the 1880’s and 45 percent 
before the outbreak of the World War I. 

In most cases, these landowners became village 
leaders and lesser officials. As semi-govemmental 
officials, they controlled villages’ common prop- 
perty such as forests and water facilities. Thus, the 
tenants’ subordination to the land owners in terms 
of social status continued, providing an important 
instrument for the Meiji government in its eflbrt 
to maintain order in local communites. This is 
often cited as evidence of the feudalistic character 
of the land tax reform. 

It was unavoidable that chaotic situations would 
arise in the villages until the new land system had 
taken root. The riots which occurred fairly often 
in the 1870’s indicate that social unrest existed. 

Another threat to the new state. This came in 
the form of protests from dissatisfied former samu¬ 
rai deprived of many of their age-old privileges. 
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They were clanihed as a-samurai by the new gov¬ 
ernment, and including their families, accounted 
for 6-7 percent (approximately 400,000 house¬ 
holds) of the total population. As stated above, 
they had lost all tenure rights as a result of the new 
land tax law. Furthermore, the dissolution of 
authority of the daimyd meant that they were also 
deprived of their income, which had been one of 
their hereditary privileges. 

By the time various clans were abolished, meas¬ 
ures had already been taken to trim samurai in 
order to adjust finances. Their incomes had been 
reduced to two-thirds of what it had been during 
the Tokugawa Period. Following the abolition of 
feudal clans, the state became responsible for 
paying these incomes, which accounted for one- 
third or one-fourth of the government’s annual 
expenditures. It was evident that the state would 
not be able to ensure its financial stability or carry 
out new reforms as long as these expenditures 
continued. But the government dared not abolish 
the incomes all at once in consideration of the 
grave political and social unrest which it was sure 
to create. Eventually, however, in 1873 financial 
difficulties forced the government to undertake 
step-by-step dis.solution of the incomes. At first, 
the government provided those who applied for 
the return of their hereditary title to income with 
four to six years’ income, part in cash and part in 
public bonds. In 1876, the government completed 
this work by supplying certificates of public bonds 
corresponding to the converted amount of an 
income to all of those who qualified. The expendi¬ 
ture required for this reached approximately 210 
million yen. The annual expenditure in 1876 
totaled 59 million yen. 

Thus, the government took a fairly cautious 
attitude toward abolishing the economic privileges 
enjoyed by former samurai. In addition, in order 
to help cx-samurai find new positions the govern¬ 
ment extended loans and assisted them in purchas¬ 
ing arable land at low cost. In spite of all this, 
many were reduced to poverty. 

Side by side with these economic adversities, 
another major blow dealt to the ex-samurai was 
the implementation of a conscription law in 1873, 
At first, dissolved clans had delivered their soldiers 
and weaponry to the central government. These 
soldiers and weapons were distributed to four 
garrison districts under the jurisdiction of the 
central government, and the imperial soldiers were 
designated the imperial guard. However, because 
loyalty to the old clans was deep-seated in officers 
and soldiers, it was difficult to maintain strict 
military discipline. Furthermore, it was not real¬ 
istic for the central government to rely on an 
*rmy composed of only ex-samurai at a time when 


the same ex-samurai class was being dissolved. 
Accordingly, the government announced a uni¬ 
versal conscription system in an imperial rescript 
on December 28, 1872. Then, on January 10, the 
government issued the Conscription Law which 
provided that all male adults would have to under¬ 
go three years of active milittiry service and after 
that would be placed on a reservist list for four 
years. 

The adoption of the universal conscription sys¬ 
tem reversed the three-hundred-year-old tradition 
that only the samurai class could enter into military 
service, and equal opportunity was given to all 
people. It was natural, therefore, that because of 
their personal interests and a sense of honor, those 
who belonged to the old samurai class expressed 
strong dissatisfaction with the new law. The 
greatest dissatisfaction existed among the officers 
of the imperial guard who, as former samurai, 
were conscious of themselves as leaders. Saigo, who 
was very popular among the ex-samurai, did not 
clarify his attitude toward the problem of the 
conscription system. Presumably, although he 
sympathized with the opposition faction, including 
officers of the imperial guard, he recognized the 
inevitability of adopting the conscription system 
and felt responsible for its success. 

This was only one dilemma that Saigo faced. 
He was disturbed at priority given to financial 
considerations in government policy and the fact 
that specialists versed in financial problems had 
more of a voice in the new government. Where 
profits, not force, were most important, it was 
evident to him that the good as well as old tradi¬ 
tions of the samurai class had been lost. 

Thus, Saigo, while he could not officially deny 
the need for reform, also could not help but sym¬ 
pathize deeply with the victims of these reforms. 
But because he did not make any move following 
implementation of the conscription system, even 
the dissatisfied officers of the imperial guard took 
a cautious attitude. However, a split among gov¬ 
ernment leaders over the Korean problem in the 
autumn of 1873 led to a series of rebellions by 
disgruntled ex-samurai from 1873 to 1877. 

Soon after the governing structure had been 
completed in the autumn of 1871, the Meiji gov¬ 
ernment dispatched a 46-member mission over¬ 
seas headed by Iwakura and including Okubo and 
Kido. The purpose of the mission was to discuss 
revision of the unequal treaties concluded by the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. Iwakura’s mission visited 
the United States and various European countries 
and returned to Japan in September 1873. To 
dispatch many of its important leaders overseas 
for such a long period at a time when its founda¬ 
tion was not yet fully established shows how much 
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cmphasu the new government placed on the 
problem of the revision of the treaties. 

For fear that while the mission was away im¬ 
portant differences of opinion might arise between 
the mission’s members and government leaders 
remaining in Tokyo, the two groups agreed that 
while the mission was overseas the government 
would not carry out any important political re¬ 
forms. However, the government could not have 
remained idle at such a critical period. Many 
important policies were enacted during this period, 
including the revision of land taxes, elimination of 
the ex-samwai and the enforcement of the Con¬ 
scription Law. 

Basic agreement was reached between the mis¬ 
sion’s members and the government through 
mutual communications. However, factional and 
individual confrontations arose within the govern¬ 
ment in Tokyo. Briefly, they were characterized 
by a serioas confrontation between the Satsuma 
and Choshu factions, the advance into the govern¬ 
ment of the Tosa and Hizen factions, and various 
interdepartmental rivalries. In the army, officers 
from the Satsuma clan opposed the leadership of 
Yamagata, who came from the Choshu clan. The 
Finance Ministry became a key office for various 
reforms during this period. Inoue Kaoru (1835- 
1915), also from the Choshu clan, assumed leader¬ 
ship of the ministry. After a confrontation with 
Justice Minister Eto .Shimpei (Hizen clan; 1834— 
1874) regarding the distribution of the budget, 
Inoue was forced to resign. After that, Shigenobu 
Okuma (1838-1922), also from the Hizen clan, 
became the minister of finance. Relations were not 
only determined by factional factors, but were 
closely connected with private feelings and the 
sectional rivalries in the ministries. 

Problems among government leaders finally 
came out into the open over the matter of the 
planned war against Korea. Since Korea had 
rejected all attempts by the Meiji government to 
conclude a treaty, more and more people supported 
the dispatch of troops. Within the government, 
Saigo ardently supported this opinion, advocating 
immediate action. Perhaps he hoped to divert the 
attention of the ex-samurai by mobilizing them to 
fight. In addition, a success in this undertaking 
would prove the merit of an army composed of 
ex-samurai, thus preventing them from being com¬ 
pletely disenfranchised. Saigo’s enthusiasm forced 
the government to move against Korea within the 
year. Itagaki, Eto, Soejima Taneomi (then for¬ 
eign minister from the Hizen clan), and others 
who fell in line with Saig5 at this point, hoped for 
an immediate opening of hostilities with Korea for 
various reasons of their own. 

From May to September, 1873, members of the 


mission sent abroad returned to Japan. Based on 
their experiences, they strongly advocated that the 
government expend every effort to building up the 
nation. As a result, they succeeded in having the 
government’s previous decision to go to war with 
Korea reversed. Saigd indignant about the rever¬ 
sal, immediately resigned from the government, 
with Soejima, Eto, Itagaki and GotS Sh6jir6 (Tosa 
clan; 1838-1897) following suit. 

This mass resignation was the greatest crisis that 
the Meiji government faced since its inception 
the split in the government assumed importance 
particulary because it developed at a time when 
the execution of various reforms was destroying 
the traditional social order, and caused disturb¬ 
ances among farmers and ex-samurai. The govern¬ 
ment was most fearful that disturbances in the 
villages, combined with the dissatisfaction of the 
former samurai, might turn into anti-government 
movements. Fortunately, the two groups did not 
in fact cooperate with each other. 

The revolt by the disgruntled ex-samurai took 
the form of an unsuccessful attempt to assassinate 
Iwakura in January 1874, in protest against part 
in reversal of the decision to start a war against 
Korea. In February of the following year a group 
of ex-samurai in Saga, with Eto as their leader, 
started a rebellion. The rebels were quickly sup¬ 
pressed by government forces, and their leaders 
were severely punished with. However, even such 
stern government measures failed to silence 
disgruntled ex-samurai. In October 1876, former 
samurai in the Kumamoto region, who were highly 
indignant at the decree abolishing the wearing of 
swords, started a rebellion. This rebellion stimu¬ 
lated another faction in northern Kyushu, to stage 
a revolt. In addition, a group of ex-samurai in 
Choshu, headed by Maebara Issei (a former high 
official of the Meiji government), rebelled against 
the government. The government army promptly 
defeated these groups one after another. The gov¬ 
ernment also kept watch on the activities of the 
largest group of disgruntled samurai who, with 
Saigo as their leader, made their influence felt in 
southern Kyushu and the moves of ex-samurai in 
southern Shikoku, who were under the influence 
of Itagaki. 

Almost simultaneously with the samurai rebel¬ 
lions in the southwest regions of Japan, largescale 
farmers’ riots broke out in the Kanto and Kansai 
districts. The chief reason for the riots was dissatis¬ 
faction over the revision of the land tax law. There 
was danger that the farmers’ riots would spread 
to other regions and combine with disturbances 
among disgruntled ex-samurai. Therefore, early in 
1877 an imperial rescript was issued reducing the 
land tax rate from 3 to 2.5 percent of land value. 
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Meanwhile, former samurai in Kagoshima con¬ 
tinued to control the local administration, openly 
disregarding instructions from the central govern¬ 
ment. To avoid provoking them, the government 
took a more tolerant attitude toward their activites 
than toward ex-samurai in other regions, but they 
remained dissatisfied. In the face of the series of 
rebellions by ex-samurai in 1876, Saigd took a 
cautious attitude, holding in check the moves of 
his subordinates. Even .Saig6, however, could not 
indefinitely continue to control his impetuous sub¬ 
ordinates. On February 15, Saigo’s army, totalling 
13,000 men, began to advance northward and 
surrounded Kumamoto Castle, a government base 
in central Kyushu. The government troops were 
on the verge of surrendering when the arrival of 
reinforcements turned the tide. Saigo evacuated 
his troops to Kagoshima, and committed suicide 


there on September 24. The greatest military 
resistance ever offered to the Meiji government 
had been crushed. 

Although the resistance offered by disgruntled 
ex-samurai was far from small, the abolition of 
their hereditary privileges was carried out with 
comparatively little resistance. This was due to a 
certain extent, to the government’s discretion and 
adroitness in carrying out its policies. More im¬ 
portant, despite the loss of various privileges, the 
samurai had enough courage and ability to enable 
them to play a leading role in a new society in 
such fields as culture, education, economic activ¬ 
ities, politics and military affairs. Presumably, the 
most important factor aiding them in construc¬ 
tively adapting was their confidence and prestige 
as leaders. 


IV. NHW HCONOMIC AND POLITICAL PRAMLWORK 


The stability of the new government was se¬ 
cured after it survived crises occurring from 1873 
to 1877. The period that followed was character¬ 
ized, in terms of the economy, by the govern¬ 
ment’s policy of promoting the industrialization 
of Japan taking effect. In politics, movements 
for the establishment of political parties began 
and the government, in response, adopted the 
parliamentary system. 11 was the start of a period 
of construction in which the Japanese sought to 
create a framework for conducting future activi¬ 
ties, both economic and political. 

Leaders of the Meiji government were well 
aware that the success of their effort to maintain 
Japan’s independence and place Japan on an 
equal footing with advanced Western nations 
depended ultimately on the nation’s economic 
strength. I'his way of thinking had already 
emerged during the last part of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. Some of the reforms attempted had 
not been limited merely to the military system, 
but were also aimed at developing the economy. 
Taking over these efforts, the new government, 
systematized further reform attempts. 

Because private industry was not yet adequately 
prepared for modern economic development in 
such necessary fields as capital, technical know¬ 
how and management, the government was 
forced to play a major role in the initial stage of 
Japan’s industrialization as in the establishment 
of currency and financial systems to permit effi¬ 
cient economic activity. Basic undertakings such 
as the establishment of maritime and land trans¬ 


portation systenw and the installation and im¬ 
provement of communication facilities and postal 
services were also carried out. In addition, indus¬ 
trial and mining operations were financed by 
the government. Foreign technical experts were 
invited to Japan and Japanese students were sent 
overseas in order to speed up the introduction 
of technology from more advanced nations. Thus, 
directly and indirectly the government fostered 
as well as protected private industry. Govern¬ 
ment-controlled industrial facilities included so- 
called strategic industries which were closely 
related to military strength (practically all these 
industries were carry-overs from the Tokugawa 
Shogunate and various feudal clans) such as 
shipbuilding, iron manufacturing, mining and 
the manufacture of weaponry and ammunition. 
Also included in the government-sponsored in¬ 
dustries were those engaged in the production 
of materials necessary for government use and 
for agencies and factories in general which private 
enterprise could not yet produce, such as plate 
glass, fire-proof brick, cement and paper. Most 
of the factories and mines were under the juris¬ 
diction of the Ministry of Industry, which was 
established in 1870 and which functioned until 
1885. 

One division of the Home Ministry, which 
was established in 1874, was in charge of pro¬ 
moting and developing light industry and ag¬ 
riculture by directly establishing government-run 
enterprises or by indirectly encouraging private 
enterprises. Special emphasis was placed on 
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increasing the production and improving the 
quality of silk, which was the most important 
export item. The division constructed a govern¬ 
ment-operated silk factory with French tech¬ 
nology and also spinning mills, which were 
designed to display new technical know-how 
and machinery in order to speed up their intro¬ 
duction into private enterprises. ITie use of the 
new technology and machinery in private enter¬ 
prise was encouraged through the provision of 
a variety of machines and financial assistance. 

For military reasons as well as for the fostering 
of industry, the government placed emphasis 
on the building of railways. In 1872, a 28-kiio- 
meter railway between 'I’okyo and Yokohama 
was completed. By 1890 total railway construction 
amounted to approximately 2,730 kilometers 
(890 kilometers of which wa.s government-owned). 
As a result, it was possible to travel from Tokyo 
to Osaka in 40 hours in 1880, although, as late 
as 1860, it took 14 days to travel the same dis¬ 
tance. (The reduced time is comparable to the 
45 hours and 30 minutes from London to Edin¬ 
burgh in 1830 whereas it look 10 12 days in 
1750.) A telegraph line was also opened between 
Tokyo and Yokohama in 1869. Alter that, tele¬ 
graph lines opened rapidly, until by 1874 they 
stretched from Nagasaki in the westernmost part 
of Japan to Aomori in the north. I’he mail servict? 
system, which was established in 1871, saw 
164,000 letters delivered in 1888 whereas only 
45,000 were delivered in 1878, 

With the exception of privately operated rail¬ 
ways, which had increased in the 1880’s, railways 
were operated primarily by the government.* 
Shipping, however, developed through private 
enterprise with the government’s wholehearted 
protection and sponsorship. Fhe Mitsubishi Com¬ 
pany, which was established by Iwasaki Yataro 
(1834-^5), a former samurai of the I'osa clan, 
was the first firm to enter this field. Iwasaki’s 
business rapidly expanded with his acquisition 
of government-owned steamships free of charge 
and huge subsidies in recognition of his contribu¬ 
tion to the government’s subjugation of Formosa 
in 1874 and its suppression of the revolt in Satsu- 
ma in 1877. For some time following the opening 
of Japan’s doors to foreign countries, both Japan’s 
coastal and ocean routes had been monopolized 
by foreign ships, such as those operated by the 
P&O Steamship Company and the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. In time though, both the 
Nippon Yiisen Kaisha (NYK) {established by 


* Japan’s main railways became government- 
owned and operated with the enactment of a gov¬ 
ernment law in 1906. 


Mitsubishi by mei^r with another company) 
and the Osaka Sh6sen Kaisha (OSK), which 
started its business under the sponsorship of the 
government at about the same time, came to con¬ 
trol maritime transportation in Japanese waters. 

Japanese trading firim, however, had a hard 
time competing with the superior positions of 
their foreign counterparts. In 1877, 94 to 95 
percent of the total volume of both exports and 
imports were still handled by foreign traders. 
The government made strong efforts to foster 
indigenous trading firms, which resulted in the 
emei^ence of Mitsui & Co. In the beginning, 
trade was negligible, however, reflecting the 
underdevclopetl stale of the domestic manu¬ 
facturing industry. (The total value of exports 
and imports increased from ¥26 million in 1868 
to approximately ¥65 million in 1880 and ¥138 
million in 1890.) While export goods consisted 
mostly of silk, tea and maritime products, cotton 
yarn and cloth accounted for 30 percent of the 
total import volume. 

As shown previously, the government played 
an extremely important part in the initial stage 
of Japan’s industrialization, and its activities 
ranged over practically all phases of Japan’s 
economic lile. Conceivably, this was the only 
alternative for the government if it was to push 
ahead with Japan’s industrialization in as short 
a period as possible since private industry had 
accumulated little capital and Japan could 
hardly rely on capital investments from abroad. 
Most of the necessary capital in the initial pha.se 
of industrialization was gained by siphoning 
surpluses from agiiculture into the government 
in the form of land taxes. These proceeds were 
invested in industry on a priority basis through 
various governmental organs. In this way, ag¬ 
riculture produced most of the capital in the 
initial stage of Japan’s economic growth. 

The government’s direct participation in eco¬ 
nomic activities was most pronounced up to 
the end of the 1870’8. After that, with the ex¬ 
ception of the production of weaponry, the gov¬ 
ernment began to sell its plants and mines to 
private enterprises. As it was not government's 
main purpose to profit from government-run 
enterprises, it was necessary for the government 
to cut back on its expenses for financial reasons. 
Some private enterprises which took over these 
government-run enterprises at low prices were 
able to establish the foundation of prospective 
zaibatsu. For example, Mitsubishi obtained gold 
and silver mines and shipyards, Mitsui a silk- 
reeling plant and a coal mine and Fiuukawa a 
copper mine. The abolition of the Ministry of 
Industry in 1885 and the take-over of its remain- 
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ing business by various government ministries 
signaled an end to the period in which the gov- 
vemment had played a pioneering role in Japan’s 
industrialization. 

The period from the 1870’s to 1880’s may be 
regarded as as a runway for the “take-off” of 
Japan’s industrialization. The emphasis on the 
importance of the leadership role which the 
government played in this period should by no 
means be interpreted as a lessening of the part 
played by private industry. I'his is especially 
true in the case of light industry and in particular 
the silk industry. As for silk reeling, it was enough 
to improve upon technology, and the capital 
necessary for this did not amount to much. Ac¬ 
cordingly, even farmers and merchants who 
had some resources were able to engage in this 
business without much difficulty. Supported by 
massive demands for silk in foreign markets 
since the opening of Japan’s door to foreign 
countries, Japan’s silk industry had steadily ex¬ 
panded. Noteworthy was its expansion in the 
1880's and 1890’s. For example, silk-reeling mills 
accounted for 52 percent of the industry’s manu¬ 
facturing facilities by government statistics in 
1883. With the expansion of the spinning in¬ 
dustry, the number of silk-reeling mills had been 
on the gradual decrease. Nonetheless, silk-reeling 
mills still accounted for 37 percent in 1891. Most 
of these silk-reeling and silk-textile factories were 
in the rural regions and operated on a small scale 
with less than 20 employees. Accordingly, they 
were a long way from being a modern factory 
system. In spile of this, they played a significant 
role in earning foreign currency throughout these 
two decades. 

The situation of the cotton industry was in 
great contrast with that of the silk industry. 
Low-priced quality foreign-made cotton yarn, 
which had flowed in great quantities into the 
Japanese market since the opening of Japan’s 
foreign trade, pushed domestic-made raw cotton 
out of the picture by the end of the 1890’s. Simul¬ 
taneously, the domestic cotton textile industry, 
which had depended on domestic-made raw 
cotton up to that time, was also on the way down. 
In their place, new spinning and textile enter¬ 
prises using foreign-made raw cotton and spin¬ 
ning machines were introduced with capital 
assistance, technological guidance and orienta¬ 
tion from the government. Because these enter¬ 
prises had to be operated using large-scale 
factories if they were to compete with foreign 
products, they required considerable invest¬ 
ments of capital. In contrast to the silk industry, 
there, modem spinning mills were started by 
businessmen living mainly in Osaka and Nagoya 


and the like, who were capable of using subsidies 
given by the government or loans from major 
banks. Typical of them was the Osaka Spinning 
Mill, established in 1883 by Shibusawa Eiichi 
(1840-1931). Its success prompted one business¬ 
men after another to make similar attempts in 
the following ten years. By the end of the 1890’s, 
cotton yam and cotton products had emerged 
as important export items second only to raw 
silk and silk textiles. Who were these enterprisers 
who played a pioneering role in the initial stage 
of Japan’s industrialization? Apparently, those 
who had established their status as city mer¬ 
chants in the Tokugawa Period were in a position 
to take advantage of the new opportunies. There 
were several successful examples such as Mitsui, 
destined to become a major zaibalsu, which could 
trace its origin as far back as the seventeenth 
century’, and Sumitomo, which, after steadily 
expanding its activities following the Meiji 
Restoration on the basis of its operation of a 
copper mine it had held since the Edo Period, 
finally developed into one of the four major 
zaibatsu. Numerically, however, many more 
holdovers from the Edo Period, unable to adapt 
to the new environment, were ruined. On the 
other hand, among the former samurai who ap¬ 
peared not to have made any preparation to 
compete in this field, there emerged some new 
business leaders in contrast to others who ended 
up as miserable failures. For the most part, 
businessmen from the old samurai class played 
a pioneering role in many fields of economic 
activities in which experience gained up to that 
time played only a small part. Their contempt 
for profit-seeking, which was based on Confucian 
philosophy, had diverted them from engaging 
in any economic activities up to that time. At 
this point, however, they had come to consider 
the significance of economic activities from a 
new point of view because economic activities 
could contribute to the attainment of national 
goals. Their sense of responsibility as the na¬ 
tion’s leadership, their good education, and their 
freedom from contentional commercial practices 
enabled them to prepare for new kinds of eco¬ 
nomic activities faster than merchants who were 
the slaves of traditional practices. On top of this, 
jobless former samurai were confronted with the 
increasing necessity to solve their difficulties. In 
some cases, their private relations with high 
officials of the government presumably stood 
them in good stead. There are many examples 
of businessmen wbo, though they were former 
sarrmrai, achieved more-than-expccted success. 
A typical example was Iwasaki Yatard, the 
founder of Mitsubishi. There are more than a 
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few examples of not-so-famous businessmen who 
had the same origin. 

The third type of businessmen were those from 
the farmer class. The increase in the number of 
factories in farming regions from the 1880’s to 
the 1890’s was the result of relatively rich farmers 
who made considerable investments in commerce 
and industry—notably silk and brewing—as well 
as in improvement of agricultural production. 

This type of local enterprise continued to con¬ 
stitute the important foundation of the Japanese 
economy. Many, however, did not develop into 
large-scale enterprises; one of these was Katakura 
KanetarS {1949-1917), who started out as a 
small domestic industry enterpriser near Lake 
Suwa, and built up the silk-reeling industry. 
Asano Soichiro (1848-1930), though belonging 
to the same farmer class, became successful in 
the manufacture of cement and Yasuda Zenjiro 
(1838-1921), who started in a banking enter¬ 
prise, wound up creating one of the four zaibatsu. 
Both are cases of persons who started from scratch 
and achieved success alter moving to the city 
in quest of new oppotunities. Accordingly, they 
had much in common with businessmen who 
came from the old samurai class. 

Japan’s manufacturing industry, the foundation 
of which had been laid during this period, “took 
off” after the Sino-Japanesc War {i894“95). Fol¬ 
lowing the split over the problem of war with 
Korea in 1873, Okubo became the virtual center 
of the government. His policies gave priority 
to home administration, that is, pushed ahead 
with the steady completion of various domestic 
institutions, notably economic development. Tlie 
policy of protecting and promoting industry 
was pushed by a trio of leaders headed by Okubo, 
who controlled the Home Ministry, a.s the cen¬ 
tral figure. Finance Minister Okuma and Industry 
Minister I to were his two supporters in the trio. 
The authority which was concentrated in the 
hands of Okubo, however, triggered resistance 
from various quarters. First, Kido, who, side 
by side with Okubo of Satsuma had carried 
weight in the Meiji government as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Choshu clan, gradually deepened 
his confrontation with the latter because he was 
dissatisfied with having been barred from the 
center of authority because he was also critical 
of Okubo’s impetuous policies. A conflict in 
personalities led to a worsening of relationship 
between the two, and eventually Kido resigned 
from the government when a difference of opin¬ 
ion developed over the advisability of subjugating 
Formosa in 1874. Secondly, a group of the old 
daimyd including Shimazu Hisamitsu, who was 
Ckubo’s former chief in the Satsuma clan, made 


more conservative criticisms of Okubo. It was 
utterly impossible to put their opinions into 
practice because they amounted to an almost 
complete denial of the policies pursued by the 
government since it had come to power. The 
government, however, gave Shimazu an honored 
position in the government as a gesture of its 
respect for the social reputation which old daimyd 
still enjoyed. 

However, from a long-range point of view, 
the severest criticism of the government’s policies 
came from a third group which called for the 
establishment of a popularly elected parliament. 
There had been a period in which a federated 
state was envisioned as a compromise to the 
interests of the shogun and various daimyd. The 
Meiji government began with a more central¬ 
ized form, but, in spite of this, it included mul¬ 
tifarious forces in it. Accordingly, in the period 
in which the authority of the new regime was 
not yet stabilized, it was necessary to maintain 
agreement between these elements if the infant 
regime was to I^l for long. The famous article 
“Deliberative assemblies shall be established 
and all matters decided by public discussion” 
in the Five Articles Oath which was promulgated 
immediately after the establishment of the Meiji 
government should be interpreted in such a 
context. The “Seitaisho” (a book on the gov¬ 
ernmental constitution), promulgated on June 
11, 1868, which may be called the first constitu¬ 
tion enacted by the new government, though 
insufficient, adopted the concept of the separa¬ 
tion ol the three powers. In addition, the sem¬ 
blance of a representative institution found 
expression in some portions of the governmental 
structure during this period. However, these 
concepts produced practically no effects. While 
authority had gradually been concentrated in 
the hands of the oligarchy, these concepts con¬ 
tinued to exist in the governmental circles as 
a latent critical influence. It was natural that 
the incumbent officials in the new government 
who came from such clans as the Tosa and Hizen 
and who could not counter the two major groups 
of Satsuma and Choshu were inclined to show 
an interest in the concept of a representative 
institution. 

This idea, which had been latent, came into 
the spotlight for the first time when some officials 
including Itagaki and Goto resigned from the 
government as a result of a difference of opinion 
over the advisability dispatching an expedition 
to Korea. They established a political oi^aniza- 
tion called the Public Party of Patriots—the 
first of its kind in Japan. They criticized the 
government for its oligarchic control, submitting 
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a petition to the government concerning the 
eitablUhment of a system of representatives 
elected by the people. .Soon after, Itagaki re¬ 
turned to Tosa, where he formed a political 
organization called Risshisha by enlisting 
former samurai. One of the objectives of this 
organization was to promote the movement for 
establishing a representative institution. On the 
other hand, in order to carry on with this move¬ 
ment on a nationwide basis, Itagaki and others 
set up in Osaka in January 1875 another organi¬ 
zation called the Society of Patriots. 

These developments severely shocked govern¬ 
ment leaders, since the movement showed signs 
of gradually spreading to other sectors of Japa¬ 
nese society because the petition submitted by 
Itagaki and others had been widely publicized 
in the press. Moreover, the existence of dissatisfied 
former samurai under the command of Saigo in 
Kagoshima had been putting increasing pressure 
on the government. There had already been a 
revolt in Saga. If these two groups simultaneously 
took action against the government even if they 
were uncoordinated, they would pose serious 
consequences for the government. Therefore, 
prompt government action wa.s called for. At 
this time, Okubo, together with Ito and Inoue, 
had talks with the disgruntled Kido and Itagaki 
in Osaka, agreeing in principle to gradually 
reform government structures and eventually 
adopt a constitutional government. At the con¬ 
ference in Osaka, they reached agreement in 
particular on the speedy establishment of the 
Supreme Court, which was designed to protect 
the independence of judicial rights, and of the 
Chamber of Eiders, an advisory organ for law¬ 
making matters especially, for the draft of the 
constitution. They agreed also on the convoca¬ 
tion of a conference of prefectural governors in 
preparation for the establishment of a popularly 
elected Diet. Based on this, both Kido and Itagaki 
took governmental posts once again. To con¬ 
firm the agreement reached at the conference 
in Osaka, an imperial rescript to the eflect that 
a constitutional system would gradually be 
adopted was promulgated in April 1875. 

This compromise did not guarantee political 
stability for long. Itagaki, dissatisfied with the 
fact that the Chamber of Elders had only limited 
authority and that the government’s actual 
authority still was in the hands of Okubo, left 
the government again in October. Shimazu, 
whose political beliefs were quite different from 
those of Itagaki, took the same critical attitude 
and also resigned from the government. Afier 
that, Shimazu took himself out of the political 
picture completely, while Itagaki, as leader of 


the movement for the establishment of a rep¬ 
resentative government, had more and more 
thrown his weight behind the government. The 
strained relations caused by this movement 
formed the nucleus of developments following 
the revolt in 1877. 

When Saig6 and his henchmen rose in revolt, 
some members of the Risshisha decided to incite 
an armed rebellion, although most of its mem¬ 
bers agreed with Itagaki that the anti-government 
movement should be non-violent. Before the 
revolt by Saigo was suppressed, members of the 
Risshisha drafted a long set of written recom¬ 
mendations. In it, they strongly reprimanded 
the government for its mishandling of domestic 
affairs, which had led to adversity and dissatis¬ 
faction among former samurai and the farming 
population. In terms of Japan’s foreign relations, 
they criticized the government for its failure to 
substantially extend the nation’s interests over¬ 
seas. 'riiey pointed out that such misgovernment 
was attributable to arbitrary control by a few 
government officials who disregarded not only 
the will of the people but even that of the em¬ 
peror. The establishment of a representative 
parliament, with the wide-ranging participation 
and cooperation of the people, they insisted, 
was the only possible solution to the problem 
of maintaining good relations between the em¬ 
peror and the people. The government rejected 
the recommendations on the grounds that there 
was something improper about their contents. 
The Risshisha, however, printed and distributed 
the document, which increased the influence of 
the anti-government movement. 

Although centered on the former samurai of 
Tosa in the initial stage, the movement for a 
representative institution had become nation¬ 
wide in scope after the suppression of the revolt 
in Satsuma, with the participants consisting not 
only of former samurai but wealthy upper-class 
villagers. .Similar local political organizations 
modeled after the Risshisha had emerged across 
Japan. The names of almost 150 of those organ¬ 
izations are known. With these as its backdrop, 
the Public Party of Patriots, whose activity had 
been interrupted temporarily, was reconstructed 
in September 1878. This organization had grad¬ 
ually increased its membership and adopted a 
new name, the League for the Establishment 
of a National Assembly, in its fourth convention 
held in March 1880, which revealed the true 
character of the movement. Leaders of the League, 
who represented 100,000 members, filed a peti¬ 
tion with the emperor for the establishment of 
a parliament. Many other petitions to the same 
effect were sent to the emperor by people in the 
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few examples of not-so-famous businessmen who 
had the same origin. 

The third type of businessmen were those from 
the farmer class. The increase in the number of 
factories in farming regions from the 1880’s to 
the 1890’s was the result of relatively rich farmers 
who made considerable investments in commerce 
and industry—notably silk and brewing—as well 
as in improvement of agricultural production. 

This type of local enterprise continued to con¬ 
stitute the important foundation of the Japanese 
economy. Many, however, did not develop into 
large-scale enterprises; one of these was Katakura 
KanetarS {1949-1917), who started out as a 
small domestic industry enterpriser near Lake 
Suwa, and built up the silk-reeling industry. 
Asano Soichiro (1848-1930), though belonging 
to the same farmer class, became successful in 
the manufacture of cement and Yasuda Zenjiro 
(1838-1921), who started in a banking enter¬ 
prise, wound up creating one of the four zaibatsu. 
Both are cases of persons who started from scratch 
and achieved success alter moving to the city 
in quest of new oppotunities. Accordingly, they 
had much in common with businessmen who 
came from the old samurai class. 

Japan’s manufacturing industry, the foundation 
of which had been laid during this period, “took 
off” after the Sino-Japanesc War {i894“95). Fol¬ 
lowing the split over the problem of war with 
Korea in 1873, Okubo became the virtual center 
of the government. His policies gave priority 
to home administration, that is, pushed ahead 
with the steady completion of various domestic 
institutions, notably economic development. Tlie 
policy of protecting and promoting industry 
was pushed by a trio of leaders headed by Okubo, 
who controlled the Home Ministry, a.s the cen¬ 
tral figure. Finance Minister Okuma and Industry 
Minister I to were his two supporters in the trio. 
The authority which was concentrated in the 
hands of Okubo, however, triggered resistance 
from various quarters. First, Kido, who, side 
by side with Okubo of Satsuma had carried 
weight in the Meiji government as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Choshu clan, gradually deepened 
his confrontation with the latter because he was 
dissatisfied with having been barred from the 
center of authority because he was also critical 
of Okubo’s impetuous policies. A conflict in 
personalities led to a worsening of relationship 
between the two, and eventually Kido resigned 
from the government when a difference of opin¬ 
ion developed over the advisability of subjugating 
Formosa in 1874. Secondly, a group of the old 
daimyd including Shimazu Hisamitsu, who was 
Ckubo’s former chief in the Satsuma clan, made 


more conservative criticisms of Okubo. It was 
utterly impossible to put their opinions into 
practice because they amounted to an almost 
complete denial of the policies pursued by the 
government since it had come to power. The 
government, however, gave Shimazu an honored 
position in the government as a gesture of its 
respect for the social reputation which old daimyd 
still enjoyed. 

However, from a long-range point of view, 
the severest criticism of the government’s policies 
came from a third group which called for the 
establishment of a popularly elected parliament. 
There had been a period in which a federated 
state was envisioned as a compromise to the 
interests of the shogun and various daimyd. The 
Meiji government began with a more central¬ 
ized form, but, in spite of this, it included mul¬ 
tifarious forces in it. Accordingly, in the period 
in which the authority of the new regime was 
not yet stabilized, it was necessary to maintain 
agreement between these elements if the infant 
regime was to I^l for long. The famous article 
“Deliberative assemblies shall be established 
and all matters decided by public discussion” 
in the Five Articles Oath which was promulgated 
immediately after the establishment of the Meiji 
government should be interpreted in such a 
context. The “Seitaisho” (a book on the gov¬ 
ernmental constitution), promulgated on June 
11, 1868, which may be called the first constitu¬ 
tion enacted by the new government, though 
insufficient, adopted the concept of the separa¬ 
tion ol the three powers. In addition, the sem¬ 
blance of a representative institution found 
expression in some portions of the governmental 
structure during this period. However, these 
concepts produced practically no effects. While 
authority had gradually been concentrated in 
the hands of the oligarchy, these concepts con¬ 
tinued to exist in the governmental circles as 
a latent critical influence. It was natural that 
the incumbent officials in the new government 
who came from such clans as the Tosa and Hizen 
and who could not counter the two major groups 
of Satsuma and Choshu were inclined to show 
an interest in the concept of a representative 
institution. 

This idea, which had been latent, came into 
the spotlight for the first time when some officials 
including Itagaki and Goto resigned from the 
government as a result of a difference of opinion 
over the advisability dispatching an expedition 
to Korea. They established a political oi^aniza- 
tion called the Public Party of Patriots—the 
first of its kind in Japan. They criticized the 
government for its oligarchic control, submitting 
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considerable influence on governmental circles. 
Compared to other government oiflcials, Okuma 
and ltd were more progressive. Notably, the 
influence which Okuma, who came from a rela¬ 
tively small feudal clan, had built up in the 
Finance Ministry was a menace to the Choshu 
group, led by ltd and Inoue. Yamagata, also 
from the Choshu clan, had special influence on 
the Army while retaining a position of his own. 
On the other hand, the .Satsuma faction, which 
was superior in numbers to the other and had 
a firm grip on the Navy, had no leader equal to 
Okuma and ltd. Accordingly, the Satsuma fac¬ 
tion depended on the prestige and ability of 
Okuma in order to counter the influence of ltd 
and Inoue. 

At the center of these complex relations was 
the rivalry between ltd and Okuma. The strained 
relations almost developed into a crisis in 1880 
over financial difficulties. However, the two sides 
reached a compromise. Nonetheless, the insta¬ 
bility of the government following the death of 
Okubo continued. Conceivably, the demand 
for some order within the government and 
efforts to reach basic agreement on the estab¬ 
lishment of regulations to control individual 
leaders’ powers were reasons for their support 
of a constitutional government. Needless to say 
the enlargement of political participation, which 
was another aspect of constitutionalism, was 
not an end in itself of government leaders. To 
allow various outside interests to participate in 
politics would surely affect the delicate relations 
of the forces within the government. In this 
sense, the drafting of a constitution, besides be¬ 
ing designed to halt the movement for freedom 
and people’s rights, developed as the result of 
problems which existed among government lead¬ 
ers themselves. 

When Okuma, who had kept silent on the 
problem of a constitution for some time after 
his colleagues presented their petition, eventually 
submitted his own in March 1881 insisting on the 
adoption of a constitutional monarchy and the 
parlimentary cabinet system peculiar to Britain, 
an election in 1882 and the opening of the Diet 
in the following year; it created a major sensation 
within the government, ltd and Inoue were 
surprised and angry because they believed a 
tacit understanding had existed between Okuma 
and themselves regarding the problem of the 
establishment of the Diet. Because Okuma’s 
opinions were akin to those held by Fukuzawa 
Yukichi (1834-1901), founder of Keid Gijuku 
University, and many young intellectuals influ¬ 
enced by him, Okuma’s colleagues suspected 
that Okuma was seeking to expand his influence 


within the government in cooperation with these 
private groups. As a matter of fact, a considerable 
number of young officiak within the government, 
strongly influenced by Fukuzawa, pinned their 
hopes on Okuma’s leadership. They took a dif¬ 
ferent position from the group under the leader¬ 
ship of Itagaki. It was quite evident that if the 
Diet were established immediately without am¬ 
ple preparation, and if any party should win a 
majority in the Diet and be allowed to form a 
cabinet as Okuma insisted, opposition groups 
could take over the overall reins of government. 
Okuma’s insistence prompted charges of his 
betrayal of his colleagues. Because of the oppo¬ 
sition from ltd, who threatened to resign, Okuma 
withdrew his petition and a crisis was narrowly 
averted. 

Another crisis resulted in a decisive split in 
the government. The Colonization Office, which 
was established in 1869 to promote the devel¬ 
opment of Hokkaido, was to be abolished because 
its work was fini.shed. Arguments arose, however, 
over whether its assets should be resold to private 
enterprises. At this time, a group composed of 
Colonization Office officials filed an application 
for the resale of its assets. Kuroda Kiyotaka (1840- 
19001, Director General of the Colonization Office, 
proposed that the office approve this application. 
Accordingly, the government decided unofficially 
to permit it, over the opposition of Okuma and 
others, on August 1 of the same year. When this 
became known, the press unanimomly put the 
blame on the government, and opposition groups 
took up the issue as evidence of the corruptness of 
the absolute government, using it as a means to 
justify its demand for the establishment of a Diet. 
Newspapers and political groups influenced by 
Fukuzawa severely attacked the government. 
Such facts led Okuma’s colleagues to stispccl 
that Okuma, who had ambitions to take over 
leadership within the government, by conspiring 
with Fukuzawa and the group led by Itagaki 
and others and financed by Mitsubishi, which 
had prospered under the sponsorship of Okuma, 
had instigated these attacks on the government. 
Kuroda, who was responsible for the case, spear¬ 
headed a movement to expel Okuma. I to, skill¬ 
fully taking advantage of this opportunity, co¬ 
operated with members of the former Satsuma 
clan in barring Okuma, his chief rival, from 
the government. At the same time, the resale 
of property acquired by the Colonization Office 
to private enterprises was suspended. More im¬ 
portant, an imperial rescript promising the es¬ 
tablishment of a diet in 1890 was promulgated. 

The so called scandal of 1881 marked a turn¬ 
ing point in constitutional development. In a 
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sense, it was a personal victory for It6. After 
this, the initiation of political policies, notably 
those relating to the new constitution, were in 
the hands of I to, a trusted friend of Iwakura 
(died in 1883). It was natural, since Ito opposed 
the Okuma-favored constitution patterned after 
that of Britain, that It6 modeled the Japanese 
constitution after that of Prussia, which was 
more conservative. Ito, accompanied by his 
secretary Ito Miyoji (1857-1934), Saionji Kin- 
mochi (1849-1940) and others, went to Europe 
to study constitutional law for a period of more 
than one year beginning March 1882. He devoted 
most of his studies to the Prussian constitution 
under the guidance of Rudolf von Gneist and 
Albert Mosse, famed German scholars special¬ 
izing in civil law, and Lorenz von Stein, an 
Austrian scholar. Meanwhile, Inoue Kowashi 
(1844-95), who was trusted by Iwakura and 
Ito in regard to the problem of the constitution, 
continued to study the drafting of a constitution 
with the advice of K. F. Hermann Roeslcr, a 
German scholar and a counselor to the govern¬ 
ment. The Meiji constitution, which was prom- 
tilgated in 1889, was the end result of their studies. 

The crisis of 1881 resulted in the expulsion of 
Okuma from the government by the Saisuma- 
Choshu alliance. Okuma, who had built up 
considerable influence of his own within the 
government from the early part of tfie Meiji 
government, ended up at the center of atili- 
government influence. Simultaneously with O- 
kuma’s resignation from the government, lesser 
ranking government officials who respected him 
left ofBce en masse. The Constitutional Progres¬ 
sive Party, formed in 1882, consisted mainly 
of these people. Prior to this, Ilagaki and his 
followers had formed the Liberal Party, 'Fhus, 
a new political map was completed—a map 
characterized basically by the confrontation be¬ 
tween the oligarchy, composed mainly of poli¬ 
ticians from Satsuma and Choshu, and the 
popular parties, consisting of both the Liberal 
and Progressive parties. 

During the period from the crisis of 1881 to 
the promulgation of the constitution in 1889, 
the government under the leadership of Ito threw 
all its weight behind the completion of various 
systems besides the drafting of the constitution 
itself in preparation for the upcoming promul¬ 
gation of the constitution. First, the government 
established a new peerage system composed of 
five titles and court ranks—prince, marquis, 
count, viscount and baron—in 1884. At this 
time, 509 persons were granted titles and court 
ranks. They included imperial princes, the no¬ 
bility of the former imperial court, various old 


daimyo and 26 former samurai (including 12 
from Satsuma and 8 from the Choshu clan), 
who had rendered especially meritorious service 
to the Meiji government. Those people were to 
constitute the principal clement of the members 
of the House of Peers scheduled to be established 
under the constitution. 

As for the executive branch, the cabinet system 
was established in December 1885, taking the 
place of the Council of State. Under the old 
system, a few ministers who were at the lop of 
the Council of .State had no actual authority, 
whereas the councilors who had virtually as¬ 
sumed authority were not rcspomiblc to the 
emperor in terms of law. Now, in place of the 
Council of Slate, a cabinet was established made 
up of a premier and ministers of eight executive 
departments. The constitution provided that 
each ol' the minister would be accountable only 
to the emperor in matters pertaining to his 
department. Collectively, the cabinet was not 
responsible to the emperor. However, the joint 
responsibility cabinet system was not adopted. 
In addition, the Imperial Household Ministry 
was placed outside the jurisdiction of the cabinet, 
thereby clarifying the dilTcrencc between imperial 
household alfairs and stale affairs. ltd was ap¬ 
pointed as the first premier. His colleagues 
included lour from Satsuma, three from Choshu 
and one from among the I'osa and other former 
samurai who had served with the shogunate. 
Side by side with the adoption of the cabinet 
.system, reform of the civil service system was 
earned out. J’he judiciary examination system 
had been adopted in 1884, and the stale ex¬ 
amination system was initiated to control the 
appointment of executive officials in 1887. This 
was the forerunner of the Civil Service Appoint¬ 
ment Act of 1893, Under this system, with the 
exception of political appointees such as gov¬ 
ernment ministers, vice-ministers, bureau chiefs 
and prcfcciural governors, only those who passed 
the higher examination qualified for other posts 
as high-ranking civil servants. In principle, there 
was equal opportunity for anyone to qualify to 
take the higher examination. In actuality, how¬ 
ever, graduates of the Tokyo Imperial University, 
were in an advantageous position. This system 
created a bureaucratic elite of graduates of the 
lokyo Imperial University. On the other hand, 
it contributed to raising the abilities of civil serv¬ 
ants and broke the practice of favoritism in their 
appointment. It must be pointed out that, al¬ 
though the top political leaders were mostly 
from Satsuma and Choshu both before and after 
the enforcement of the state examination system, 
many of their appointed subordinates were 
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capable of officials from various regions who 
were chosen on merit rather than connections. 
The third measure was the establishment of the 
Privy Council in April 1888. The Privy Council 
was designed to temporarily deliberate on the 
draft of the Constitution worked out by ltd and 
others prior to its promulgation. Afterward, it 
continued to exist permanently as the nation’s 
highest advisory organ under the constitution 
with the authority to provide advice and sug¬ 
gestions as requested regarding a wide range of 
important matters including the nation’s admin¬ 
istration and interpretations and revisions of the 
constitution. Because the Cabinet had the au¬ 
thority to appoint the members of the Privy 
Council, the latter was beyond the control of 
the Diet. Soon after this, the Chamber of Elders, 
which had become superfluous as a result of the 
establishment of the Privy Council, was abolished. 

Then came the reform of local administrative 
organizations, to which Yamagata contributed 
a great deal. As in the case of the constitution, 
the opinions of two German legal advisers— 
Hermann Roesler and Albert Mosse—were 
strongly reflected in the Act for the Organiza¬ 
tion of Cities, Towns and Villages, promulgated 
through Yamagata’s efforts in April 1888, and 
the Act for the Organization of Prefectures, 
promulgated in May 1890. One of the objectives 
of such legislation was to clarify the limit of 
the responsibilities to be assumed by the state 
and the local governments, thereby preventing 
as much as possible any change in the central 
government from affecting the administration 
of the local governments. Nevertheless, the cen¬ 
tral government’s control was extensive, with 
its authority to supervise prefectural governors 
and local police through the Minister of Home 
Affairs. 

Various reforms of legal institutions that had 
been carried out during the same period, while 
a part of the preparations for the promulgation 
of the constitution, were motivated by the desire 
to make the solution of important diplomatic 
problems easier, i.e., a revision of the treaties 
that Japan had concluded with foreign govern¬ 
ments. Various foreign countries attributed their 
opposition to the abolition of their rights of 
consular jurisdiction to Japan’s legal and trial 
systems, which were unsatisfactory compared to 
those of Europe and America. Consequently, 
the government wanted to rapidly establish trial 
and legal systems patterned after those of the 
West. Furthermore, it was necessary for the 
government to do so as quickly as possible, partly 
because after the establishment of the Diet the 
government would have to obtain its approval 


for these systems and partly because there was 
a danger that the planned codification would 
become the object of a political struggle. Thus, 
the law for the constitution of the courts was 
promulgated in February 1890. Subsequently, 
in April some portions of the civil and commercial 
laws were announced, followed by the remainder 
of the civil law issued in October. The criminal 
law had been promulgated much earlier, in July 
1880. The criminal and civil laws were strongly 
affected by French laws because they were drawn 
up by the then adviser Frenchman Emile Gustave 
Boissonade de Fonfarabie. The civil law of 1890, 
the enforcement of which was postponed, was 
replaced by another civil law promulgated in 
1898. Likewise, the criminal law of 1880 was 
replaced by a new criminal law publicized in 
1907. 

While the government was steadily pushing 
ahead with institutional reforms in preparation 
for the establishment of the Diet, opposition 
groups were also active. The Liberal and Con¬ 
stitutional Progressive parties formed in 1881 
and 1882 gave them an organizational founda¬ 
tion. In addition, a third political party called 
the Constitutional Imperial Rule Party was 
organized by pro-government people in 1882, 
but disappeared in a short time because it did 
not win wide support. Consequently, both the 
Liberal and Progressive parties became the 
main currents of Japanese political movements. 
The difference between these two groups was 
not distinct. To a considerable extent, the ex¬ 
istence of the two leaders—Itagaki and Okuma— 
accounted for the existence of two different 
political parties. People were not willing to 
participate in one of these parties joined the 
other. The Progressive Party was the more 
moderate, urbane and less romantic of the two. 
But the difference between the two lay not so 
much in ideologies as in temperaments. Among 
the leaden of the Liberal Party was Nakae 
Ch6min (1847-1901), who championed the 
political theories of the French Revolution. In 
ideological terms, however, the Liberal Party 
was the aggregate of promiscuous elements. 
The Progressive Party, on the other hand, had 
as its leaders Yano Fumio (1850-1931), a grad¬ 
uate of Keio University, who was well versed 
in British constitutional government and Ono 
Azuma (1852-86), a professor of political science 
at Waseda University. The Liberal Party pub¬ 
lished the Jiyu Shimbm (founded in 1882), the 
party’s central organ, and the Progressive Party 
expressed its views mainly through Yubin Hdchi 
Newspaper (founded in 1872), Tc^ Yokohama 
Mttinichi Newspaper (founded in 1871) and others. 
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In addition to these, the pro-It6 and Inoue 
Toigm Nickmkhi Skimbun (founded in 1872), 
whose editor was Fukuchi Genichir6 (1841- 
1906) of the Constitutional Imperial Rule Party 
and an independent newspaper Jiji Shimpo 
(founded in 1882 by Fukuzawa) were daily 
newspapers which played a leading role in those 
days. 

Although the Liberal and Progressive parties 
both attacked the control of the oligarchy and 
advocated the adoption of a constitutional sys¬ 
tem, their relations were far from friendly. Each 
wasted much energy in finding fault with the 
other. Even within the two parties, the members 
were afflicted with factional confrontations that 
originated in individual, regional and tactical 
differences. This trend was witnessed notably in 
the Liberal Party. Out of the radical elements 
in the local regions who were dissatisfied with 
leaders of the party’s headquarters in Tokyo 
there emerged one element after another which 
attempted to snatch authority from the local 
governments by force. Finally in October 1884, 
the party leaders decided to dissolve the party 
to avert a crushing blow from being dealt to its 
structure by government authorities. In the 
meantime, although the Progressive Party was 
not dissolved, its activities were at a standstill 
Ibr a time partly because several leaders including 
Okuma withdrew due to a disagreement on party 
structure. The fact that deflation, which hit 
Japan from 1883-83, worsened the party’s finan¬ 
cial condition and led party members in the 
local regions to turn their attention from political 
activities to economic woes was another factor 
contributing to this stagnation. 

In addition to these internal weaknesses, a 
series of government crackdowns and conciliatory 
measures had helped to weaken the political 
parties’ movements. In June 1882, for example, 
the government more strictly enforced the law 
on public gatherings, which was enacted in order 
to suppress the movements for freedom and 
people’s rights. It empowered the Home Minister 
to order any organization of gathering dissolved 
to ensure the maintenance of public order and 
provided that policemen be present at every 
gathering. In the following year, the Press Law, 
which had been in effect since 1880, was amended 
making it more restrictive. Under the provisions 
of these laws, many gatherings were ordered 
dissolved, many newspapers and managazines 
were barred from publishing and their publishers 
and writers were jailed or fined. In addition to 
pursuing a frontal crackdown policy, the govern¬ 
ment secretly provided Itagaki, president of the 
Liberal Party, and Got5, its vice-president, with 


funds for trips overseas. This brought forth 
criticism from within the party, thus under¬ 
mining their leadership. The movements of the 
political parties were therefore compelled to 
recede temporarily into the background. How¬ 
ever, the government did not win an all-out 
victory. When the establishment of the Diet was 
only two or three years away, the political parties’ 
movements were in full swing once again, taking 
advantage of the rising nationalistic current of 
public opinion that opposed the government’s 
plan for a revision of the treaties, with foreign 
countries. The political parties’ movements 
failed to be coordinated into one permanent 
structure because of individual, regional and 
factional confrontations. Nevertheless, it was 
the politicians who carried on with the political 
parties’ movements in the 1880’s who won a 
majority in the Diet, which opened soon after. 
The Liberal Party won 44 percent of the seats 
and the Progressive Party 13 percent in the first 
election for members of the Diet held in 1890. 
Of the new members of the Diet, those who 
belonged to the old samurai class accounted for 
37 percent. 

In time, the failure of the government to enlist 
enough support from the public to enable it to 
retain a stable majority in the Diet turned out 
to be its Achilles’ heel. The Constitution was 
adopted by the government’s inner circle, which 
did not allow even a small amount of public 
participation in the event. It was promulgated 
under the name of the emperor amid grand 
and solemn ceremonies conducted at the imperial 
court on the occasion of the national holiday 
honoring the founding of the Japanese state on 
February 11, 1889. As was expected, this con¬ 
stitution placed emphasis on liming the au¬ 
thority of the Diet over the government, while 
allowing the people to take part in politics through 
the Diet. 

The constitution stipulated that the govern¬ 
ment would not be able to exercise its legislative 
power without the Diet’s concurrence, instead of 
clearly providing that the Diet (called the Im¬ 
perial Diet) was a law-making body. That was 
the maximum compromise the government 
would make with the Diet. Furthermore, the 
cabinet was given the authority to issue ordi¬ 
nances that did not necessitate the concurrence 
of the Diet. In addition, the fact that the House 
of Peers (Upper House), which was composed 
of imperial princes, peers and imperial appoint¬ 
ees, was given the same authority as the House 
of Representatives (Lower House), elected by 
the people, constituted an important restraint 
on the latter. Any bill passed in cither of these 
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two law-making bodies could be nullified if 
vetoed by the other. In the case of the budget, 
the Lower House was given the authority to 
merely deliberate ahead of the Upper House. 
Moreover, the Diet’s authority to supervise the 
budget was reduced by a provision which staled 
that the Diet could not change some items in 
the budget without the concurrence of the gov¬ 
ernment. Lastly, if the Diet refused to act on 
the budget, the government could execute the 
one approved for the preceding year. 

The failure to prevent anti-government politi¬ 
cians from seizing control of the Diet despite 
such carefully worked out safeguard measures to 
restrict the authority of the Diet, created many 
difficulties for the government. It was inevitable 
that the situation would remain stalemated long. 
For the sake of political convenience, the gov¬ 
ernment was forced to compromise with the 
political parties. As a result, the political parties 
gradually moved toward the center of the political 


process. The Meiji Constitution neither ordered 
the adoption of a parlimentary cabinet system, 
nor ruled it out explicitly. Because the constitu¬ 
tion lacked any clear-cut provision for the ap¬ 
pointment of a premier, there was nothing 
preventing the leader of any majority party in 
the Diet from being appointed premier. If poli¬ 
ticians belonging to various political parties 
wanted to expand their influence under the 
system, they needed only to seek to maintain 
the influence of their party while cooperating 
to a certain extent with leaders of the oligarchy. 
Thus, both the oligarchy and the political parties 
had reason to compromise. However, they had 
a fairly long way to go before they learned from 
their experiences how to compromise. The great¬ 
est crisis external facing the Meiji state—Japan’s 
war against China from 1894 to 1895—pro¬ 
vided the first occasion for them to make such 
a compromise. 


V. ADJUSTMENTS OF JAPAN’S RELATIONS 
WITH FOREIGN NATIONS 


The reshuffling of the new and old regimes 
from 1867 to 1868 was carried out with relatively 
little confusion of home. However, the new re¬ 
gime had to face a confused, if not lengthy period, 
before it was recognized by various foreign na¬ 
tions. For more than a month following the 
establishment of the new government, it failed 
to make diplomatic contacts with many Western 
countries. This delay was attributable to ele¬ 
ments sympathetic toward the Tokugawas with¬ 
in the new regime who objected to taking im¬ 
mediate action to contact these countries. Mean¬ 
while, the former shogun maintained contact 
with foreign ministers during this period as the 
legitimate representative of the state. When the 
ambiguity of the relation of the new government 
to the old shogunale was finally resolved with the 
outbreak of civil war, the government could no 
longer afibrd to delay its recognition by foreign 
governments. The emperor’s government suc¬ 
cessfully contacted the representatives of various 
foreign nations on the advice of the British 
minister to Japan, Parkes, who was sympathetic 
toward the new government, informing them 
of its willingness to abide by the treaties con¬ 
cluded by the old Tokugawa Shogunate. At 
the same time, in its notification to the people 
of Japan, the new government, while going on 


record as being ready to maintain friendly re¬ 
lations with foreign countries, disclosed that it 
would push ahead with negeotiations over 
clauses in the existing commercial treaties that 
is regarded as unfavorable to Japan after listen¬ 
ing to public opinion. It was the first time the 
new government had revealed the basic guide¬ 
line of its foreign policy. 

The new government sought to impress foreign 
governments with its friendly attitude by promptly 
attending to foreigners who had been assaulted 
and by breaking precedent and allowing the 
ministers of various nations to be received by 
the emperor. In spite of this. United States 
Secretary of State W. H. Seward instructed the 
U.S. minister to Japan to support the existing 
government (that is, the shogunate). As he 
wrote in later years, he tried “to prevent the 
late revolution (i.e., the Restoration)’’ by using 
every possible influence because he believed the 
new regime was a “retrograde government.” 
“I little di earned,” he wrote, “that the Mikado 
(i.e., the Japanese emperor) would excel the 
dethroned tycoon in emulating Western civili¬ 
zation. Presumably, this was a common view 
in many foreign governments familiar with the 
past behavior of Japan’s exclusionist influences, 
which were believed to be behind the movement 
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to establish the new government. In spite of 
this, within one year of its creation the new 
government, assited by well-intentioned British 
diplomats who were acquainted with the do¬ 
mestic situation in Japan, succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing official recognition from all foreign nations 
with which Japan had concluded treaties. 

There were roughly two diplomatic tasks facing 
the new government. The first was to revise the 
treaties concluded with Western nations to place 
them on an “equal” footing. 'I’he second was to 
establish diplomatic relations with neighboring 
Asiatic nations—notably China and Korea. While 
the old shogunate had continued to take a passive 
attitude toward entering the family of nations, 
the new government aimed at becoming a re¬ 
spectable member of the civilized nations, l or 
leaders of the new state, modernizing both the 
government and society by patterning them after 
those of Western nations and becoming a re¬ 
spectable member of the family of nations were 
nothing but anolhei aspect of the problem that 
Japan faced in .striving to be on the same level 
as major Western nations. The task was to be 
accomplished through a revision of the “unequal 
treaties.” The contents considered unequal by 
the Japanese included the consular juri.sdiction 
agreement wherein foreigners m Japan could 
he tried only by the consuls of each respective 
foreign nation and not by Japanese courts, and 
the fact that the Japanese government had no 
freedom to control the rate of customs duties 
imposed on exported and imported goods (i.e., 
the loss of tariff autonomy). The enthusiasm of 
the government’s leaders for a revision of ihe.se 
treaties was made clear when many important 
government oHieials were sent abroad lor a period 
of over one year to visit various European capitals 
and the United States, before the foundations of 
the new government had been allowed to fully 
set. to lay the groundwork for a revision of the 
treaties. ITic objective of the Iwakura Mission 
was to prepare for a future revision of the treaties 
by impressing upon those foreign countries that 
had concluded treaties with Japan the new gov¬ 
ernment’s progressive .stance on diplomacy rather 
than to discuss practical matters concerning the 
treaties. 'I’he most important lesson learned from 
this trip was the vivid realization that govern¬ 
mental and social institutions of the foreign 
nations differed greatly from those of Japan, and 
that in order to revise the treaties, not only dip¬ 
lomatic negotiations, but also basic reforms of 
various domestic institutions were necessary. As 
a result, members of the mission who returned 
to Japan in the summer of 1873 blocked Saigd*s 
dangerous moves toward Korea, going so far as 


to risk a split in the government. The Mciji 
government from that period to the outbreak 
of the Sino-Japanese War placed emphasis on 
the reform of domestic institutions, with a view 
to revising treaties. 

Those in charge of diplomacy in the early 
da>'s of the Meiji government were not guilty 
of neglecting revision of the treaties. It was be¬ 
lieved that only through efforts made over a 
long period could the problem be solved. Not 
until after the middle of the 1880’s did the nego¬ 
tiations begin to make substantial progress. 
During this period, it was necessary for the gov¬ 
ernment to take prompt action on problems 
related to regions geographically close to Japan. 
I’he government’s main concern was to maintain 
the security of Japan. 'Ehe geographic boundaries 
of Japan’s sovereignty were fairly specific. The 
basic conformity of her racial, cultural and geo¬ 
graphical frontiers with her political boundaries 
had been static throughout her history. Excep¬ 
tions were the Ryukyu island chain which lay 
to the south oi Japan, the Ogasawara Islands 
and the boundary with Russia in the Kurile 
Islands and Sakhalin. 

As for the Ogasawara Islands in which both 
Britain and America showed some interest, 
Japan’.s claim to sovereignty over the islands 
met with little opposition in 1875. When it came 
to the problem of Japan’s boundary with Russia 
which had been pending since the last days of 
the shogunate, a new treaty was concluded in 
the same year under which Sakhalin, on which 
Japanese and Russians had lived together, be¬ 
came Russia’s territory and the Kurile Islands 
to the north of Urupp Island, which had become 
Ru.ssia’s territory under the Russo-Japanese 
Treaty of 1854, became Japanese possessions. 
Japan acquired the whole Kurile Island chain 
in return for renouncing any claims to Sakhalin. 
After that, the Meiji government actively began 
accelerating the development of Hokkaido. 

In contrast with the acquisition of these islands, 
Japan was confronted with a rather complex 
diplomatic situation before she could establish 
her rule over the Ryukyu Islands, llicse islands, 
which had been under Japan’s indirect political 
control through the Shimazu (the daimyo of 
Satsuma) since the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, were able to maintain the outward ap¬ 
pearance of a semi-independent country due to 
the political comideration of the Shimazu for 
the Ryukyu Kingdom. The kingdom had main¬ 
tained tributary relations with some Chinese 
dynasties .since the fourteenth century. The 
maintenance of the Ryukyu Kingdom provided 
the Shimazu with a convenient wayout, per- 
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mining the latter to conduct trade with China 
without violating the Tokugawa Shogunate’s 
ban on foreign trade. When the Meyi govern¬ 
ment abolished the feudal clans and concentrated 
all authority in its own hands, the problem arose 
over how to deal with the special status of the 
Ryulcyus. Finally, in 1879, the Kingdom of 
Ryukyu was officially abolished and the prefec¬ 
ture of Okinawa, having the same status as other 
prefectures in Japan, was established, with its 
administration to be carried out by a governor 
appointed by the central government. As a 
result of the change, the special relations with 
China were severed. 

Western countries, which had concluded sepa¬ 
rate treaties with the Kingdom of Ryukyu during 
the last stage of the shogunate, approved without 
strong opposition the action taken by the Japa¬ 
nese government. Meanwhile, the Ch’ing Dyna¬ 
sty, which insisted it had nominal suzerainty 
over the RyOkyOs, continued to stubbornly op¬ 
pose the Japanese action through its Minister 
to Japan. Tbe old ruling class of the Ryukyus, 
which was destined to lose its hereditary privi¬ 
leges with the abolition of the old kingdom, 
opposed the Tokyo government’s action. They 
pinned their hopes on the Ch’ing government’s 
diplomatic protests. 

One reason the Ch’ing Government continued 
to stubbornly insist on its suzerainty over the 
Ryukyus was presumably its fear that failure to 
maintain suzerainty over the latter would affect 
similar relations it enjoyed with various other 
regions surrounding China, notably, Korea. 
Korea had been a tributary country for a long 
time. Nonetheless, the Ch’ing Government had 
only nominal suzerainty over Korea and did 
not interfere in the latter’s internal administra¬ 
tion. Korea, on the other hand, had maintained 
indirect trade relations with Japan during the 
Edo Period through the Sous (one of the daimyo 
who served the shogun) who ruled over Tsushima, 
a small island in the Korea Strait. Despite the 
shogunate’s policy of isolation, Korean as well 
as Chinese merchant ships had been allowed 
to enter Nagasaki. In addition, the King of 
Korea had paid homage to the shogun by peri¬ 
odically sending envoys. In the last stages of its 
rule, the shogunate had attempted to establish 
cl(»er relations with Korea, but failed. The 
shogunate had been apprehensive over the 
situation in Korea because it feared that Britain, 
France and other countries might increase their 
influence in the Korean peninsula. On the other 
hand, about this time, the government of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty had begun to fear that Japan’s 
active nationalistic concerns might manifest 


themselves in the form of attempts to increase 
her influence in Korea. Thus, even before the 
collapse of the shogunate, Korea had shown 
signs of becoming the foreground for diplomatic 
competition between Japan and China, 

Behind the negotiations to conclude a treaty 
with China which the Meiji government began 
in the fail of 1870 lay the expectation that both 
nations had of Korea. The Japanese side hoped 
that negotiations with Korea regarding the sign¬ 
ing of a treaty might become easier after the 
establishment of equal diplomatic relations with 
China. The traditional way of thinking of most 
Asiatic countries had been that they had neither 
reason nor necessity to establish relations with 
any nation other than China, which enjoyed 
suzerainty over them. Some Chinese politicians 
opposed rather strongly the Japan-proposed 
conclusion of a treaty with China on the ground 
that it was extremely insolent of Japan, a small 
country in Asia, to demand the conclusion of a 
treaty with the Ch’ing Empire by following in 
the footsteps of major Western powers. However, 
Li Hung-chang and others were successful in 
persuading other high-ranking officials of the 
Ch’ing court that it would be inadvisable to 
induce Japan to rely on Western powers by 
rejecting the former’s demand, and that it would 
be more advisable for China to seek to prevent 
Japan from taking anti-Chinese action by estab¬ 
lishing friendly relations with the Western pow¬ 
ers. As a result, the first commercial treaty be¬ 
tween Japan and China was signed on September 
13, 1871 and ratified by both sides in April 1873. 
The treaty—the first modern treaty ever con¬ 
cluded between two Asiatic nations—provided 
for the conduct of trade in both countries’ ports 
and the exchange of diplomatic envoys. 

The political significance of this treaty was 
found in the article that stipulated either country 
would come to the assistance of the other if con¬ 
fronted by a hostile foreign nation, and the 
promise that neither would violate the territo¬ 
rial possessions of the other. The Chinese side 
placed special emphasis on these two points. 
The Japanese side demanded a revision of this 
treaty afterward because the mutual assistance 
article as stipulated in the treaty had caused 
suspicion among Western countries that the 
hidden objective of this treaty might be the 
formation of a diplomatic front against the West 
by these two Asiatic nations: Eventually, how¬ 
ever, the Chinese side, which objected to striking 
this provision from the treaty, won out. The 
clause about inviolability, was apparently in¬ 
terpreted by the Chinese side as a Chinese phrase 
corresponding to “territorial possessions” mean- 
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to establish the new government. In spite of 
this, within one year of its creation the new 
government, assited by well-intentioned British 
diplomats who were acquainted with the do¬ 
mestic situation in Japan, succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing official recognition from all foreign nations 
with which Japan had concluded treaties. 

There were roughly two diplomatic tasks facing 
the new government. The first was to revise the 
treaties concluded with Western nations to place 
them on an “equal” footing. 'I’he second was to 
establish diplomatic relations with neighboring 
Asiatic nations—notably China and Korea. While 
the old shogunate had continued to take a passive 
attitude toward entering the family of nations, 
the new government aimed at becoming a re¬ 
spectable member of the civilized nations, l or 
leaders of the new state, modernizing both the 
government and society by patterning them after 
those of Western nations and becoming a re¬ 
spectable member of the family of nations were 
nothing but anolhei aspect of the problem that 
Japan faced in .striving to be on the same level 
as major Western nations. The task was to be 
accomplished through a revision of the “unequal 
treaties.” The contents considered unequal by 
the Japanese included the consular juri.sdiction 
agreement wherein foreigners m Japan could 
he tried only by the consuls of each respective 
foreign nation and not by Japanese courts, and 
the fact that the Japanese government had no 
freedom to control the rate of customs duties 
imposed on exported and imported goods (i.e., 
the loss of tariff autonomy). The enthusiasm of 
the government’s leaders for a revision of ihe.se 
treaties was made clear when many important 
government oHieials were sent abroad lor a period 
of over one year to visit various European capitals 
and the United States, before the foundations of 
the new government had been allowed to fully 
set. to lay the groundwork for a revision of the 
treaties. ITic objective of the Iwakura Mission 
was to prepare for a future revision of the treaties 
by impressing upon those foreign countries that 
had concluded treaties with Japan the new gov¬ 
ernment’s progressive .stance on diplomacy rather 
than to discuss practical matters concerning the 
treaties. 'I’he most important lesson learned from 
this trip was the vivid realization that govern¬ 
mental and social institutions of the foreign 
nations differed greatly from those of Japan, and 
that in order to revise the treaties, not only dip¬ 
lomatic negotiations, but also basic reforms of 
various domestic institutions were necessary. As 
a result, members of the mission who returned 
to Japan in the summer of 1873 blocked Saigd*s 
dangerous moves toward Korea, going so far as 


to risk a split in the government. The Mciji 
government from that period to the outbreak 
of the Sino-Japanese War placed emphasis on 
the reform of domestic institutions, with a view 
to revising treaties. 

Those in charge of diplomacy in the early 
da>'s of the Meiji government were not guilty 
of neglecting revision of the treaties. It was be¬ 
lieved that only through efforts made over a 
long period could the problem be solved. Not 
until after the middle of the 1880’s did the nego¬ 
tiations begin to make substantial progress. 
During this period, it was necessary for the gov¬ 
ernment to take prompt action on problems 
related to regions geographically close to Japan. 
I’he government’s main concern was to maintain 
the security of Japan. 'Ehe geographic boundaries 
of Japan’s sovereignty were fairly specific. The 
basic conformity of her racial, cultural and geo¬ 
graphical frontiers with her political boundaries 
had been static throughout her history. Excep¬ 
tions were the Ryukyu island chain which lay 
to the south oi Japan, the Ogasawara Islands 
and the boundary with Russia in the Kurile 
Islands and Sakhalin. 

As for the Ogasawara Islands in which both 
Britain and America showed some interest, 
Japan’.s claim to sovereignty over the islands 
met with little opposition in 1875. When it came 
to the problem of Japan’s boundary with Russia 
which had been pending since the last days of 
the shogunate, a new treaty was concluded in 
the same year under which Sakhalin, on which 
Japanese and Russians had lived together, be¬ 
came Russia’s territory and the Kurile Islands 
to the north of Urupp Island, which had become 
Ru.ssia’s territory under the Russo-Japanese 
Treaty of 1854, became Japanese possessions. 
Japan acquired the whole Kurile Island chain 
in return for renouncing any claims to Sakhalin. 
After that, the Meiji government actively began 
accelerating the development of Hokkaido. 

In contrast with the acquisition of these islands, 
Japan was confronted with a rather complex 
diplomatic situation before she could establish 
her rule over the Ryukyu Islands, llicse islands, 
which had been under Japan’s indirect political 
control through the Shimazu (the daimyo of 
Satsuma) since the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, were able to maintain the outward ap¬ 
pearance of a semi-independent country due to 
the political comideration of the Shimazu for 
the Ryukyu Kingdom. The kingdom had main¬ 
tained tributary relations with some Chinese 
dynasties .since the fourteenth century. The 
maintenance of the Ryukyu Kingdom provided 
the Shimazu with a convenient wayout, per- 
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mcnt of the Ryukyu problem with Japan. How¬ 
ever, because some eiements in the Chinese 
government strongly opposed this compromise 
with Japan, the formal signing of the agreement 
was postponed. The Japanese negotiators, in¬ 
dignant at the attitude of the Chinese, returned 
to Japan after declaring that the Chinese side 
was not sincerely interested in concluding an 
agreement. After the solution of the Hi problem, 
the Chinese government proposed a reopening 
of the negotiations, which Japan declined. As 
far as China was concerned, she was confronted 
with the more pressing problem of how to pre¬ 
vent her influence in Korea, Annam and Burma 
from decreasing. Consequently, China could 
not afford to dispute the ownership of the Ryu- 
kyus indefinitely. In time, China, defeated in 
the Sino-Japanese War, was forced to cede even 
Formosa to Japan. As a result, it was completely 
out of the question for China to continue these 
diplomatic disputes with Japan over the prob¬ 
lem of the Ryukyu Islands. 

It was Korea, not the Ryukyu Islands, which 
came into the spotlight in the struggle for su¬ 
premacy staged between Japan and China. Japan 
continued to be interested in Korea even after 
the controversy over the advisability of subjugat¬ 
ing Korea was over. After further attempt to 
negotiate for the conclusion of a treaty with the 
Korean government ended in failure, Japan 
dispatched a squadron to Korea, taking advan¬ 
tage of the bombardment by Korea of a Japanese 
warship off the Korean coast in the autumn of 
1875. With this show of armed strength, Japan 
finally succeeded in making the Korean govern¬ 
ment sign a treaty in February 1876. 

Under the terms of this treaty Korea promised 
that she would opien Pusan and two other ports 
for the conduct of trade with Japan. Moreover 
the provision in this treaty that clearly spelled 
out Korea’s existence as an independent nation 
was an important Japanese diplomatic victory 
over China. The Chinese government warned 
Japan that if the latter invaded Korea it would 
be forced to intervene to protect the security of 
China as well as carry out its reponsibility toward 
Korea, llie Chinese government, however, was 
not in a position to slop Korea and Japan from 
concluding a treaty. Therefore, China’s position 
neither accelerated the negotiations between 
Japan and Korea for the conclusion of a treaty 
nor to blocked them. From the Chinese point 
of view, for Korea to sign a treaty did not mean 
a change in the historical suzerain-vassal rela¬ 
tionship between the two countries. However, 
according to the concepts of international rela¬ 
tions among modern Western nations, China’s 


insistence on her suzerainty over Korea was not 
compatible with her recognition of Korea’s right 
of independence. It was possible that Japan, 
which had established relations with Korea, 
would increase her economic and political in¬ 
fluence on the latter. Consequently, China 
renounced her traditional non-interventionist 
policy toward Korea. This tendency in China 
policy became pronounced after Li Hung-chang 
assumed responsibility for China’s Korea policy 
in 1880. That Korea had concluded treaties 
successively with other foreign nation—the U. S., 
Britain, Germany, Italy and Russia—was based 
on Li’s view that Japan’s influence in Korea 
could be lessened by opening Korea to Western 
nations as well. 

Korea became the stage for a struggle between 
China and Japan to expand their political influ¬ 
ence. Two factions—pro-Japan and pro-China— 
existed among Korean politicians. As compensa¬ 
tion for the anti-Japanese revolt that broke out 
in Seoul, the capital of Korea, in 1882, Japan 
obtained the Korean government reparations 
and the right to station troops to ensure the 
security of her legation. China, which has prompt¬ 
ly brought this revolt under control by dispatch¬ 
ing troops to Korea, strengthened her supervision 
over Korea’s internal administration. Among 
the Korean politicians who opposed the increasing 
intervention by China, there were those who 
wanted to secure political independence for 
Korea by obtaining moral and financial assLstance 
from Japan. In December 1884 when China 
was at war with France in Annam, and her in¬ 
fluence decreased in Korea, providing an op¬ 
portunity for the pro-Japan politicians to stage a 
coup d^etat. However, the coup failed and the situa¬ 
tion was immediately brought under control by 
Chinese soldiers. It was evident that this incident, 
though not a direct military clash between Japan 
and China, had as its backdrop the political 
struggle between the two nations. Consequently, 
the Japanese government dispatched ltd to Tien¬ 
tsin to negotiate with Li regarding the conclusion 
of a treaty clarifying the status of Korea. The 
Tientsin Treaty, which was signed in April 1885, 
stipulated that both Japan and China should with¬ 
draw their troops from Korea (in those days, 
China maintained approximately 2,(XK} troops 
and Japan a 200-strong legation security force 
Korea); that, in the case of military intervention 
in Korea, each power would first notify the other 
and after the disturbance was brought under con¬ 
trol troops should be withdrawn. 

That China signed this agreement apparently 
favorable to Japan is aacribable in part to the 
fact that China had yet to make peace with 
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France. Conceivably, however, China was con¬ 
fident of being able to exercise her political 
influence over Korea. As a matter of fact, after 
this China increased her guidance and super¬ 
vision of Korea's internal administration. This 
attitude was in part a response to Russia, who 
had shown a tendency toward increasing her 
influence on the Korean court ever since the 
king of Korea, fearful that the political confusion 
in Seoul might develop into an all-out war be¬ 
tween China and Japan, secretly asked Russia 
for her assistance in the event of an emergency. 
Major powers’ interests in Korea became mon* 
and more complicated as a result of Britain’s 
involvement in Korea's affairs. Britain, whose 
relations with Russia had become strained be¬ 
cause of a confrontation over boundaries in 
Afghanistan, occupied Fort Hamilton at the 
southern tip of the Korean penisula in April 
1885 to restrain the moves of the Russian squadron 
lying at anchor in Vladivostok. In order to justify 
her action, Britain alleged that a secret agreement 
already existed between Russia and Korea. Even¬ 
tually, Li Hung-change, while getting Russia to 
promise verbally that she would not invade Korea, 
succeeded in persuading Britain to withdraw her 
troops from Port Hamilton. The reason for the 
confrontation between Britain and Russia over 
the Korean peninsula was the eliminated, ena¬ 
bling China to enhance her political influence 
there. Later, the Chinese government took a 
conciliatory attitude toward a Russian demand 
that the downstream section of the l umen River, 
the border between Rus.sia’s Martime Province 
of Siberia and Korea, be opened to her for trade 
activities. 

Russia’s advance southward toward the Korean 
peninsula was looked upon as a potentially greater 
menace in Japan than in China. I he Japanese 
government’s policy toward Korea during this 
period was aimed at blocking Russia’s advance 
southward by cooperating with China as much 
as possible rather than challenging China head-on. 
On the other hand, Japan, which had retained an 
overwhelmingly preponderant position in trade 
with Korea in the initial stage, was gradually 
losing that position in the face of China’s trade 
expansion in Korea. Nevertheless, the percentage 
that Korea occupied in Japan’s trade was so 
negligible that it did not explain Japan’s concern 
over Korea. Rather, the unstable state of Korea 
in terms of both its internal administration and 
international politics was of concern to Japan 
from the standpoint of her national security. In 
addition, the Japanese people were dissatisfied 
that Chinese influence in Korea was greater 
than Japan’s because of the Japanese Govern¬ 


ment's passive attitude toward the country. 
These two were important faciors in inducing 
Japan to open hostilities against Cliina in the 
summer of 1894. 

The 'I'onghak rebellion, which broke out in 
the southern part of Korea in February of 18!>4, 
suddenly spread throughout the region and ap¬ 
peared likely to extend as far as Seoul, the capital 
of Korea. T’he Korean king, who had wasted 
loo much time putting down the rebellion, called 
on China on June 1 to dispatch troops to Korea. 
Approximately 1,500 Chinese troops reached 
Korea by sea on June 9. Under the provisions 
of the Tientsin Treaty, the Chinese government 
had notified the Japanese government of the 
dispatch of its troops. When it received this 
notice, the Japanese government decideil to 
dispatch immediately a considerable number of 
soldiers to Korea in order to maintain the balance 
of power between Japan and China in that 
countrv. In those days, relations between the 
Diet and the rabinet in Japan had become 
strained over the problem of a revision ol the 
treaties made with foreign countries during the 
Tokugawa Shogunaie. The Japanese govern¬ 
ment’s dispatch of troops to Korea at this time 
is often interpreted as a measure designed to 
avert a crisis by turning the Japanese jjeople's 
attention Irom internal strains to Korea. It ap¬ 
pears that the Chinese government’s policy¬ 
makers in those davs believed that the Japanese 
government, faced with many internal difficulties, 
could not afford to intervene fully in Korea. Bui 
this was far from the case. Japan, which had in 
fact lagged behind China despite her dc.sirc to 
exert influence comparable to that of C^hina on 
Korea, if she overlooked the dispatch of China’.s 
troops to Korea, would suffer important and 
irretrievable national losses. Japan’s jwwition 
might well have been taken as having tacitly 
recognized Chinese claim to suzerainity over 
Korea which China had cited as grounds for 
her action. Conceivably, it was their consid¬ 
eration for power politics that prompted the 
Japanese decision to dispatch troops to Korea. 
After dispatching her troops, Japan proposed 
that governmental reforms be carried out in 
Korea under the joint supervision of both Japan 
and China. However, this proposal was not ac¬ 
ceptable to China, which believed she had total 
sovereignty over Korea based on historical 
grounds. Consequently, Japan and China failed 
to reach agreement despite the attempt by 
Britain and Russia to mediate the dispute. 
Eventually, on July 25, a naval battle off the 
coast of Korea plunged the two nations into 
war. Contrary to the expectations of most Eu- 
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ropcans and Americans, the war ended in a 
victory for Japan. In the peace treaty concluded 
at Shimonoscki in April of the following year, 
China agreed to the following terms: 

1. China recognized that Korea was an inde- 
pendent nation. 

2. China also ceded Liaotung peninsula, 
Formosa and the Pescadore Islands to 
Japan. 

3. China was to pay 200 million taels (3.29 
billion pounds sterling) to Japan as idcmnity. 

4. China also agreed to open four ports in¬ 
cluding Chungking on the Yangtze River, 
and to allow Japanese ships to navigate 
Yangtze River and Japanese manufactures 
to engage in business activities at all open 
ports. 

Shortly after signing the treaty, however, China’s 
cession of Liaotung peninsula was protested by 
three powers—Russia, Germany and France— 
who jointly Issued a strong warning to Japan. 
Consequently, Japan was compelled to give up 
passcssion of Liaotung. This interference in the 
conclusion of the Sino-Japanese treaty was to 
seriously alferl the international situation in 
East Asia. 

Prior to making the final decision to open 
hostilities against China, Japan was most con¬ 
cerned about the attitude major Western powers- 
notably Britain and Ru.ssia—would take. What 
in interesting in connection with this is the fact 
that Britain had signed a new commerce treaty 
with Japan on July 16, that is, shortly before the 
clash between Japanese and Chinese troops look 
place. For Japan, this was a great step toward 
the realization ol her a.spiration to revise the 
treaties that she had previously concluded with 
many foreign nations- one that Japan hatl en¬ 
tertained since the establishment ol the Meiji 
governmem. That Britain compromised on 
Japan's demand for a revision of the treaty at 
this critical stage did not mean that the British 
government approved of and encouraged Japan’s 
action in Korea. As lar as the Sino-Japane.se War 
was concerned, Britain adopted a policy of non¬ 
intervention, as long as her commercial interests 
in Shanghai and other regions remained unim¬ 
paired. This was of great solace to Japan, which 
had feared that the former might support China. 
'I’hai Britain did not participate in the three 
European nations’ intervention to force Japan 
to return Liaotung was greatly appreciated by 
Japan. 

To be sure, Britain did not merely switch to 
a more conciliatory policy toward Japan. Japan's 
first success in negotiations to revise the treaties 
in the summer of 1894 was, in pan, directly 


traceable to Britain’s softening attitude toward 
Japan. From the beginning, America had showed 
a more sympathetic response to Japan’s demand 
for a revision of the treaties—notably Japan’s 
demand for the recovery of her right of tariff 
autonomy. The United States government had 
already revealed to the Iwakura Mission that 
it was willing to recognize Japan’s tariff au¬ 
tonomy in exchange for the opening of the whole 
of Japan to American citizens. Nonetheless, be¬ 
cause various European nations were not likely 
to follow in America’s footsteps, the talks over 
a revision of the treaties conducted by the Iwa¬ 
kura Mission made no further substantial head¬ 
way. 

After (hat, aside from the question of Japan's 
legal autonomy, the Japanese government per¬ 
sisted in its policy of recovering first its complete 
freedom to set tariffs. 'Fhe Japanese government 
regarded this policy as indispensable for the 
protection and promotion of Japan’s underde¬ 
veloped domestic mduslnes. 'I’he negotiations 
for a revision of the treaties were deadlocked 
because various European nations—notably Brit¬ 
ain, Japan's largest trade partner—strongly op¬ 
posed tariff autonomy foi Japan. As a result, the 
Japanese government, bv changing its altitude 
m the negotiations, planned to recover gradually 
both the tariff and legal autonomies. At meetings 
attended by the representatives of treaty powers, 
held in 7'okyo m 1882 and 1886-87 at the invita¬ 
tion of Japan’s foreign minister, virtuallv unani¬ 
mous agreement was reached on the following 
matters: tariff rate's were to be revised instead 
of abolishing the existing system ol agreed tariff 
all at once. ( Fhe increase m procerds from cus¬ 
toms dunes was expected to amount to apjiroxi- 
maiely Y3..‘)0 million.) In regard to Japan’s legal 
autonomy, any foreigner living in Japan could 
be tried underjapane.se laws, but foreign judges 
were to constitute more than half the judges 
in law courts that tried foreigners. In exchange 
for these compromises, Japan agreed to open 
the whole of Japan to foreigners. 

The Japanese governmem had conducted its 
negotiations for a revision of these treaties in 
secret. When the conienis of the agreement were 
revealed to the general public there was strong 
indignation and feelings ran high. Suspicion 
that the appointment of foreign judges was a 
violation of Japan’s sovereignty and that ai> 
proval had to be received from foreign nations 
for Japan’.s domestic laws—for Japanese govern¬ 
ment was obliged to inform foreign governments 
concerned of ihcir English versions—were the 
items opposed most vchcmcnily. 

Violent nationalistic feelings in Japan backed 
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up opposition to the agrcemeni. I'o the Japanese 
people in general, it appeared that the govern¬ 
ment was taking a more than necessariK scr\Mle 
attitude toward foreign nations. I'he facts that 
a luxurious social hall, Rokumei Kan J)eer Cr\- 
Pavillion), had been built at the .suggestion of 
Foreign Minister Inoue to impress foreigners 
with Japan’s Westernization, and that mans 
wealthy Japanese held dancing parties and 
banquets there, stimulated feelings that gov¬ 
ernment leaders worshipped things Western. 
Moreover, some court actions on several cases 
appeared unfair to the Japanese involved and 
helped to arouse national feeling. NaturalK, 
anti-government forces focused then attention 
on the aroused public and various f^olitical 
parties whose activities had lain dormant foi 
a time somewhat recovered during tine period. 
Foreign Minister Inoue was finalK forced to 
resign. At the same time, his plan for a levlsion 
At the same time, his plan for a revision of the 
treatie.s was renounced. I’he government, in 
selecting Okuma, an opposition parts leadei, 
as a successor to Inoue, put him in charge of 
completing the revision of the treaties. Okuma 
succeeded in signing revi.sed lieulie'' with sex’cral 
foreign countries including the I'nited Slates 
which were slightly more f'av'orable to Japan 
than the ones envisioned bv Inoue. In reality, 
however, they were basiralK’ the same. 'I’his 
again incited the public. In October 1889, 
Okuma was seriously wounded and forced to 
resign when a member of the Genvosha. a na¬ 
tionalistic organization, threw a Iximb at him. 
Consequently, the negotiations foi a revision 
of the treaties were su.spended again. 

'Fhe problem of a revision of the treaties pro¬ 
vided the opposition parties with ample pretexts 


for attacking the government in the Diet, whicli 
was established in the following year. In 1892 
93. Japanese newspapers and magazines were 
flooded with material that called for an earh 
recovery of Japan's legal autonomy and cued 
numerous illegal infringements by foreigners on 
the authority of the Japanese slate. Typical of 
these newspapers and magazines was Ntppim^ 
edited bv Kuga Katsunan (1857 1907). Diplo¬ 
matic negotiations for a revision of' the (rralics. 
whicli had been under wa\ despite this domr.stic 
situation, made headwas as.si.sted greath by 
Hnlain’.s flexible attitude. Finally, on July 26, 
18<)4, these diplomatic negotiations paid off 
when a new .\nglo-Japanese Treaty of Com¬ 
merce and Navigation wa.s .signed in London. 
Ilnlaiirs attitude wa.s due in part to the fact 
that she was concerned about Russia's expan¬ 
sion in the Far Last, culminating in the building 
of the Siberian Railwa\, and by her apprehen¬ 
sion that conlinuting rejection of a revision of 
the treaties, disregarding public opinion in 
Japan, might drive (he Japanese government 
to become more nationalistic. Under the new 
tiealv, the one-sided mo.sl-favorcd-nation clau.se 
was revised into a reciprocal one, while Britain’s 
consular jurisdiction in Japan was al)olished. 
I'urlhermore, the general tariff schedule was 
abolished, and it was agreed that tariffs ap¬ 
proved by both nations would be imposed on 
specific and limited items. That Is to say, Japan’s 
tariff autonomy was partially if not totally re¬ 
stored. In exchange for these compromi.scs by 
Britain, the whole of Japan was opened to use 
bv the former. Following the example of Britain, 
olhei foreign nations soon concluded new treaties 
with Japan. 'J'hese treaties went into effect in 
1899.* 


VI. ATTAINMENT OF THE NATION’S OBJECTIVES 


Following ihc example of various advanced 
Western nations, Japan had made substantial 
progre&s toward the realization of her national 
tasks of modernizing domestic institutions and 
of obtaining the status of an international pow¬ 
er by the end of the nineteenth century. Domes¬ 
tically and internationally, however, much re¬ 
mained to be done. Internationally, Japan 
appeared to have obtained a predominant posi¬ 
tion in the Korean peninsula as a result of her 
victory in the Sino-Japanese War. For this 
reason Japan was now confronted with Russian 
influence, which was more formidable than 


that of China. That Japan’s victory in the inter¬ 
national arena was far from complete was in- 
graned in the minds of the Japanese, who could 
not forget the intcrl'crence of three European 
powers in the peace ending the Sino-Japanese 
War. Russia strength ened her influence on 
the Chinese Government by forcing Japan to 
return the Liaotung peninsula and giving, to¬ 
gether with her ally France, financial assistance 
to China to enable her to pay indemnity of 
Japan. Taking advantage of her favorable 
relations with China, Russia signed a secret 
treaty in June 1896 promising China military 
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aid if ihc latter was attacked by Japan. In ex- 
changc^ Russia obtained the right to construct 
a railway to Vladivostok by way of Manchuria. 
The railway running through Manchuria, known 
as the Chinese Eastern Railway, was scheduled 
to be operated by the Russo*Chincse Bank es¬ 
tablished by Russia with financial aid from 
France. 

It was Russia who increased her influence 
even in Korea after the termination of the Sino- 
Japanese War. Japan’s prestige had declined 
because of the diplomatic defeat suffered when 
the three major powers intervened in the con¬ 
clusion of the treaty ending the Sino-Japanesc 
War. Simultaneously, pro-Japanese Korean poli¬ 
ticians lost their influential petitions and pro- 
Russian elements in Korea gained authority. 
A coup d*etat engineered by the Japanese minister 
to Korea in a bid to (ip the scales ended in failure, 
resulting in further loss of reputation for Japan. 
The king, who had taken refuge in the Russian 
Legation, stayed there even after the failure of 
the JapaneJie attempt to seize power. As a result 
of Japan’s political and diplomatic defeats, .she 
suddenly lost the preponderant pasition she had 
obtained in Korea as a result of her military 
victory over China. However, Japan’s diplomatic 
efforts to secure an equal position with Russia 
in Korea paid off when Yamagata signed the 
Moscow Protocol with Russia’s Foreign Minister, 
A. B. Lobanov, in June 1896. lliis protocol 
stipulated that both Japan and Russia would 
maintain an equal number of troops in Korea 
for the time being and that both nations would 
dispatch troops to Korea in the case of any 
disturbance. I'his appeared to guarantee parity 
between Japan and Russia. In actuality, however, 
Russia secured a more dominant position by 
concluding a secret agreement with Korea pledg¬ 
ing political, financial and military assistance. 
Rus.sia's active interest in Korea was a part of 
her plan to acquire a good port in the peninsula, 
which would link it with the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Incidents that occurred in 1898 brought 
about a change in Russia’s Far Eastern policy, 
including her to shift her main concern from 
Korea to South Manchuria. Taking advantage 
of the killing of two German missionaries by some 
Chinese in March 1898, Germany acquired from 
China the right to lease the Kiaochow Bay, 
placing the Shantung peninsula under her sphere 
of influence. In the wake of this, Russia obtained 
from China a 25-ycar lease on the Liaotung 
peninsula including the ports of Ta-lien and 
Port Arthur. Russia also acquired the right to 
extend construction of the East China Line as 
far as Ta-licn and Port Arthur. In order to cope 


with the moves by Germany and Russia, Britain, 
besides making China promise not to alienate 
to any foreign power the Yangtze River basin, 
leased the Kowloon peninsula adjacent to Hong 
Kong and Weihaiwei, a military port at the 
southern tip of the Shangtung peninsula. France 
leased Kwang-chow Bay, placing China’s south¬ 
west provinces under her sphere of influence. 
Prior to this, Germany succeeded in acquiring 
the rights to construct a railway and develop 
some mines in the Shangtung Province. At this 
point Japan sought to obtain rights similar to 
those of Germany in Fukien Province, opposite 
Formosa. Japan’s bid ended in failure, but she 
obtained a pledge from China that Fukien would 
not be ceded to a foreign power. 

Because various major powers including Russia 
concentrated their attention on the Chinese 
continent, Japan, which had been concerned 
mainly with securing her influence in the Korean 
peninsula, was able to do just that. Aside from 
Japan’s bitterness over the fact that Russia, 
which had once forced Japan to renounce the 
Liaotung peninsula, was now in pos.ses$ion of it, 
that Russia had turned her attention to South 
Manchuria provided the Japanese with an op¬ 
portunity to begin negotiations with the former 
over Korea. I'he Japanese government’s basic 
strategy was to obtain from Rassia recognition 
of Japan’s superiority in the Korean Peninsula 
in exchange for Japan’s recognition of Russia’s 
Superiority in South Manchuria position in 
South Manchuria. Russia, anxious to avert a 
head-on clash in Korea, responded to the Japa- 
ne.se proposals to improve relations between 
the two nations in Korea. The Nichi-Ro.sen 
Convention signed in I'okyo in April 1898 did 
not touch on Manchuria at all, but in it Russia 
recognized Japan’s economic advances in Korea 
and both nations pledged that they would not 
intervene in Korea’s internal administration. 
While it was a long way from Japan’s vision of 
gaining a free hand in Korea in exchange for 
that of Russia in Manchuria, to a certain it meant 
extent Rus.sia’s withdrawal from Korea. 

Meanwhile, Russia, which was spreading her 
influence from Manchuria to the northern regions 
of China, had strained her relations with Britain, 
which had already placed the valley of the Yangtze 
River under her sphere of influence. However, 
for Britain, which had interests all over the world, 
it was undesirable to meet Russia head-on in the 
Far East. The Anglo-Russian Convention signed 
in April 1899 stipulated that the regions north of 
the Greet Wall of China would be under Russia’s 
sphere of influence and that the valley of the 
Yangtze River would come under that of Britain. 
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This reflected Britain’s desire to avoid a confron¬ 
tation. Both) Britain and Japan, who would later 
conclude a military alliance against Russia, still 
sought individually to adjust their relations with 
Russia, based on spheres of influence at the turn 
of the century. 

The Boxer Rebellion, which broke out in North 
China in the spring of HKK), brought about im¬ 
portant changes in the relations between Britain, 
Russia and Japan. When anti-foreign rioters 
surrounded various foreign countries’ legations 
in Peking, major powers jointly sent troops to 
Peking, bringing the rioting under control. Britain, 
which was involved in the Boer War and was 
not capable of coping with the .situation in Asia 
single-handedly, called on Japan to dispatch 
troops to Peking in the hope that Japan, closest 
to the troubled spot, would be able to mobilize 
armed forces promptly and economically. But 
the Japanese government, aware that it might 
forced into a showdown with Russia, took an 
extremely cautious attitude and decided to send 
troops to Peking only after confirming Britain’s 
support for the move. This was Japan’s first 
opportunity to act jointly with European na¬ 
tions. British confidence in Japan swelled as a 
result of her cooperative attitude, (^n the other 
hand, various foreign nations suspected that 
Russia's action was intended to forestall those 
of other nation.s. Alxive all, their attention focused 
on the moves of Russia’s large army, which was 
dispatched to bring under control the rioting 
that had spread to Manchuria. Russia, backed 
up by her military strength, pressed Chinese 
Government authorities in Peking and Man¬ 
churia to recognize Russia’s military and political 
privileges in Manchuria. Repeated bids by Russia 
were blocked by strong protests from various 
major powers including Japan. 

In Japan there were two schools of thought. 
One group wanted to conclude a political agree¬ 
ment with Russia based on the plan to gain 
Russian recognition of Japan’s interests in Korea 
in exchange for Japan’s recognition of the for¬ 
mer’s position in Manchuria, while the other 
wanted to conclude a military alliance with 
Britain against Russia. The latter group won out 
with the signature of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
on January 30, 1902. 

Britain recognized Japan’s “special interests, 
political, commercial and industrial,” in the 
Korean peninsula; and Japan promised that she 
would “be entirely uninfluenced by any aggres¬ 
sive tedencies of others in Korea.” As far as Britain 
was concerned, she was compelled to support 
Japan’s insistence on recognition of her interests 
in Korea to a certain extent in order for the al¬ 


liance to bear fruit. However, Britain did not 
want to be involved in international strife over 
Korea, in which she had no interest, as a result 
of hazardous action by Japan. Britain desire to 
widen the scope of this alliance to include India, 
but was forced to withdraw this proposal in the 
face of Japanese opposition. Both nations pledged 
strict neutrality if one or the other was involved 
in a war with a third party and mutual military 
assistance if one of them was involved in a war 
with two or more enemies. The conclusion of* 
the Anglo-Japancsc Alliance helped to remove 
Japan’s fear of long isolation from the inter¬ 
national community, and also encouraged Japa¬ 
nese who opposed Russia. This does not mean 
that Japanese government leaders completely 
laid aside their long-cherished dream of reaching 
a political agreement with Russia over Korea 
and Manchuria. In fact, Japan started negotia¬ 
tions with Russia in August 1903 with this in 
mind. 'I’hey ended in failure, however, because 
Russia stuck to its attitude of restraining Japan's 
activities in Korea while rejecting the latter’s 
diplomatic intervention in Manchuria. Finally, 
on February 8, 1904, Japan opened hostilities 
against Russia when a Japanese squadron at¬ 
tacked Port Arthur. 

Japan’s diplomatic offensive against Russia 
until the start of the war had been backed up by 
Western powers. America, as well as Britain, 
looked favorably on Japan’s fight to “open Man¬ 
churia’s doors” to the major powers. Britain’s 
recognition of Japan’s special interests in Korea— 
which was apparently contrary to this principle-— 
was considered unavoidable if Japan was to 
check Russia’s activities in Manchuria. An in¬ 
consistent foreign policy in the Far East, which 
was marked by confusion and ambiguity due to 
a lack of coordination within the Russian gov¬ 
ernment during this period, led to her isolation 
from the of major powers community. 

Militarily, Japan considered it more advan¬ 
tageous to take action prior to the completion 
of Russia’s Siberian Railway. Japan, which had 
only seven divisions and war vessels with a total 
tonnage of 63,000 tons at the time of the Sino- 
japanese War, had spent huge amounts of money 
building up her military strength in the sub¬ 
sequent ten years. As a result, by 1903 she had 
13 divisions (200,000 troops) and war vessels 
with a total displacement of 250,000 tons. The 
war went in Japan’s favor both on sea and on 
land. However, she was forced to depend on 
foreign bonds to supply the currency needed for 
war expenditures. Moreover, there was the pos¬ 
sibility that Japan would encounter difficulties 
supplying munitions and transporting troops as 
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the battle expanded. Russia, for her part, did 
not want to sec the war drag on because of an 
unstable domestic political situation and her 
difficulties in raising the necessary war expendi¬ 
tures. Consequently, in Portsmouth, New Hamp¬ 
shire, both nations began nagotiations for peace, 
through the good offices of American President 
Theodore Roosevelt. On September 5,1905, a 
peace treaty was signed in which Russia recog¬ 
nized Japan's political, military and economic 
hegemony in Korea. Russia also agreed to cede 
her interests in the Liaotung peninsula and the 
South Manchurian branch line of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway (i.e., between Changchun and 
Port Arthur) to Japan, subject to Chinese ap¬ 
proval, and Sakhalin south of latitude 50“ north. 
In addition, both Japan and Russia promised 
that they would withdraw their troops from 
Manchuria within eighteen months, except 
those stationed in lra.sed territories and railway 
garrisons. 

Japan’s victory over Russia, a major power, 
raised her position in the community major pow¬ 
ers. Most significant was the fact that because 
of this victory Japan secured the undisputed 
position in the Korean peninsula that she had 
covered for so long. During the war, Japan 
had obtained from the Korean government a 
wide range of authority over Korea’s internal 
administration, diplomacy and military affairs. 
Japan’s position in Korea was underwritten by 
Britain and the U.S. In the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance revised in March 1905, Britain recog¬ 
nized Japan’s “guidance, control and protection” 
of Korea in exchange for the expansion of regions 
to be covered by the treaty to include India. 
In a memorandum (July 29, 1905) exchanged 
between W. H. Taft, Seertary of War in the 
Roosevelt Administration and Katsura, Japan’s 
premier, the U.S. recognized Japan’s interests 


in Korea in exchange for the latter’s recognition 
of American rule over the Philippine Islands. 
(The Katsura-Taft Memorandum was made 
not public until 1924.) With the backing of 
Britain and the U.S., Japan was successful in 
forcing Russia to confirm the latter’s superiority 
in Korea in their peace treaty. By concluding a 
new treaty with the Korean government soon 
after this, Japan took over the administration 
of Korean foreign policy. Consequently, Korea 
became a virtual protectorate of Japan. In 
March 1906, the Japanese government set up 
an organ designed to supervise Korea’s internal 
administration and diplomacy, appointing Count 
ltd as its first resident-general. After that, Japan 
strengthened her supervision over Korea step 
by step, eventually annexing the latter on August 
29, 1910. No foreign nation protested Japanese 
activities in Korea, although Korean resistance 
to these moves was stubborn and persistent. 
During an inspection tour of Manchuria in 
October 1909, ltd, who was regarded as the 
leader of those who engineered the annexation 
of Korea, was assassinated by a Korean. 

At about the same time that the dream of the 
annexation of Korea came true, Japan completed 
a revision of the foreign treaties—a second dream 
come true. As has already been stated, the treaties 
that went into effect in 1899 enabled Japan to 
recover the autonomy of her legal systems, while 
her tariff autonomy remained to be fully re¬ 
covered. With the termination of these treaties 
scheduled for 1911, Japan conducted negotia¬ 
tions, eventually succeeding in recovering com¬ 
plete tariff autonomy. By the end of the rule of 
the Emperor Meiji, Japan had been able to 
accomplish the two tasks that she had regarded 
as necessary to the pursuit of her national inter¬ 
ests—security and equality. 


VH. ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


In terms of Japan’s domestic development, 
the nation’s economy had begun to function 
within the framework of a modern economy. 
During the period between the two wars with 
China as well as with Russia, Japan had expe¬ 
rienced an “industrial revolution.” The center 
of this industrial revolution had been the textile 
industry and, notably, developments in cotton 
spinning. Japan’s cotton spinning industry had 
been modernized in the latter half of the 1880’s 
and the Sino-Japanese War had stimulated its 


full-scale development. Japan’s cotton yarn pro¬ 
duction witnessed a sharp rise in the last ten 
years of the nineteenth century. By 1896, Japan 
had become an exporter of cotton yarn. The 
abolition of the tax imposed on exported cotton 
yam in 1894 and of customs duties on imported 
raw cotton two years latter accelerated this 
tendency. Japan exported cotton yam mainly 
to Korea and China. Soon after, partly because 
an epidemic in India barred Indian-made cot¬ 
ton yam from the Chinese market, Japanese 
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ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


cotton yam succeeded in surpassing Indian- 
made yarn on the Chinese market. At the end 
of the nineteenth century, approximately 40 
percent of Japan’s cotton yarn production was 
exported to foreign nations, notably to East 
Asian markets. Cotton yam and textiles ac¬ 
counted for 15 percent of Japan’s total export 
volume by this time, ranking second only to 
raw silk and silk products, which occupied 37 
percent. 

Japan’s heavy industry had earlier been under 
the total protection and sponsorship of the gov¬ 
ernment. However, there was still a fairly long 
way to go before its development would begin 
to affect the nation’s economy. Japan was handi¬ 
capped by the following adverse conditions; 

(1) Large-scale equipment investment was 
necessary, 

(2) The existence of a wide technological gap, 

(3) Limited overseas markets, 

(4) She was forced to depend on foreign coun¬ 
tries for raw materials—notably iron ore 
and coking coal, 

Japan, which lacked capital but had, in contrast, 
an abundant supply for labor, had encountered 
difficulty in developing capital intensive indus¬ 
tries. Accordingly, she had to depend on gov¬ 
ernment subsides and initiative to a considerable 
extent. For the same reason, a limited number 
of enterprises that had easy access to the gov¬ 
ernment had been in an advantageous position 
in the heavy industry field from the beginning. 
The interdependent relationship between the 
government and private enterprise was notice¬ 
ably close in this field. 

In 1880 the government began to factories 
to private enterprises. As a result, a considerable 
number of heavy-industry enterprises came into 
private hands. However, prior to the outbreak 
of the Sino-Japanese War, the greater part of 
the iron, steel and machine tools had been pro¬ 
duced by govemment-mn enterprises. Both the 
Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese wars greatly 
stimulated the development of Japan’s heavy 
industries by creating demands for war mate¬ 
rials. Nevertheless, Japan’s light industries con¬ 
tinued to occupy greater importance in the 
nation’s economy. For example, from 1904 to 
1914 Japan’s light industries outnumbered her 
heavy industries at a ratio of 4 to 1 in terms of 
both plants and employees. 

These industrial developments had brought 
about fairly large changes in the everyday life 
of the people. By the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury even farmers’ sons and daughters were 
wearing cotton clothes made by machine in 
large city plants. The railway network had been 


extended to 6,000 kilometers and carried more 
passengers and cargo more speedilly. (The time 
required to travel from Tokyo to Osaka was 
reduced to approximately 17 hours.) A sharp 
increase in population was also recorded when 
it increased from 33.1 million in 1872, when the 
first national census was conducted, to 44.8 mil¬ 
lion in 1900. Of Japan’s total population, 7.7 
percent was concentrated in eight major cities 
having a population of more than 100,0(X) each. 
Most phenomenal was the increase in the popu¬ 
lation of Tokyo, the capital of Japan, which 
nearly doubled in the 20 years from 1873 to 1893. 
It became easier for information to be trans¬ 
mitted from one region to another because of 
the progress in telegraph, telephone and postal 
services. Newspapers speedily distributed news 
to every corner of the land. For example, the 
entire constitution, which was made public in 
Tokyo on February 11, 1889, was cabled to 
Osaka by one newspaper publisher with the 
result that readers in Osaka were able to read 
it on the same day. A common language and 
the spread of compulsory education from the 
early years of the Meiji Era helped to sharply 
lower the percentage of illiteracy persons in 
Japan. 

Agriculture was still the mainstay of the Japa¬ 
nese economy at the turn of the century. The 
number of laborers engaged in primary fields 
was about 14.4 million. Those engaged in sec¬ 
ondary and tertiary industries numbered only 
7.9 million. Agricultural products—notably the 
output of rice—increased at a yearly average of 
more than 2 percent throughout this period. This 
resulted in enough supplies to cover the increase 
in demands for foodstuffs which the population 
increase and rising purchasing power had created. 
The increase in agricultural production was the 
result of a rise in land productivity due to a few 
technological improvements based on traditional 
production methods. Even peasant farmen made 
technological improvements that did not neces¬ 
sitate much capital or new equipment. Demands 
for agricultural products including rice, sake 
and other products increased, promoting the 
development of commerce-oriented agriculral 
production. 

The same may be said of the production of 
raw materials for industrial purposes such as 
cocoons and leaf tobacco. Most important was 
the development of sericulture with the rapid 
expansion of the silk industry. In 1886, Japanese 
farmers produced 11.1 million kan (one km is 
the equivalent of 3.75 kg) of cocoons. This figure 
increased to 27.5 million in 1900 and 39 million 
ten years later. An increase of more than 3.5 
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times was accomplished in less than a quarter 
of a century. 

Japan’s industrialization created new jobs in 
various cities, with many villagers flowing into 
these cities. However, the number of farmers 
remained practically the same throughout this 
period as farmer’s sons and daughters left their 
villages to become industrial laborers in the cities 
while their parents and successors stayed in their 
villages. Consequently, farming households lev¬ 
eled off at a fixed number. Japan’s rapid indus¬ 
trialization did not shake the foundations of 
the villages, and industrial laborers in the cities 
continued to maintain connections with their 
villages through their parents. Furthermore, a 
large number of industrial laborers were hired 
to work in extremely small family-like workshops. 
The relationship between employers and em¬ 
ployees at these workshops, unlike the impersonal 
ones at big modern plants, was similar to that 
of masters and servants, that is, quasi family¬ 
like. Even at the end of the nineteenth century, 
the laborers working in modern plants accounted 
for only 3.5 percent of the total labor population. 
Japan patised through the first stage of her 
industrialization experiencing relatively little 
confusion, because a considerable portion of 
the social tensions resulting from her rapid 
industrialization were siphoned off by the trend 
to develop small industries. 

Political developments during this period were 
characterized basically by confrontations and 
compromises between the oligarchy-dominated 
government and the party-dominated Diet. In 
the first election for members of the Diet (July 
1, 1890), 130 memlters were elected from the 
Liberal Party and 41 members from the Pro¬ 
gressive Party. These two groups won a majority 
of the 300 seats. Pro-government politicians, on 
the other hand, obtained only 84 seats (28 per¬ 
cent). In the 10 years that followed, despite some 
minor changes that took place, the composition 
of the Diet remained basically the same. 

As expected, the anti-government Diet fre¬ 
quently blocked government bids to trim the 
budget. For example, in 1891, the opposition 
parties proposed that ¥7.8 million, or 9.4 per¬ 
cent, be slashed from the budget. The govern¬ 
ment, on the other hand, maneuvered desperately, 
threatening to dissolve the Diet to get the budget 
passed. Eventually, the opposition succeeded in 
slashing the budget plan by 7.5 percent (approxi¬ 
mately ¥6.3 million). In the following year, 
because the Diet attempted to slash ¥5 million 
from the budget that had been allocated for the 
establishment of a navy, the government dissolved 
the Diet. The government vehemently interfered 


in the following election to elect Diet members 
sympathetic toward it but failed. In the end, 
the Diet sharply slashed the expenditure for the 
navy. 

The basic problem of Japan’s politics could be 
summed up in the first two years of parliamentary 
politics. The government needed a large budget 
to pursue its policy of enriching and strengthening 
Japan. Landowners and farmers, the most im¬ 
portant taxpayers, who previously had had little 
say regarding political decisions, were now able 
to exert considerable influence through the po¬ 
litical parties in the Diet. Their most effective 
tactic under the given constitutional restraints 
was to oppose various government expenditures— 
notably increases in expenditures for armament. 
As a result, the Diet became the scene of severe 
clashes between the government and the political 
parties. In order to overcome these difficulties, 
the government resorted to the dissolution of the 
Diet. However, it was unreasonable for the gov¬ 
ernment to continue to expect support from the 
political parties for its policies if it rejected par¬ 
ticipation in the political system. Despite the fact 
that government leaders were unanimous in their 
advocation of the principle of “transcendental” 
government, which implied opposition to the 
infiltration of political party influence into gov¬ 
ernment circles, delicate but obvious differences 
of opinion gradually arose over practical methods 
to overcome the Diet’s animosity. The opposition 
parties continued to maintain their majority in 
the Diet. Among the opposition, however, there 
was a rivalry between the Liberal and Progressive 
parties. There were many cliques within each 
party; consequently differences inevitably arose 
over policies and political tactics to be used. Such 
splits provided government leaders with an op¬ 
portunity to manipulate these parties. In time, 
therefore, the practice of government leaders 
and politicians compromising to enable the 
government to function was borne. The bar¬ 
gainings which, in the beginning, concerned 
many different matters from time to time, grad¬ 
ually developed into more lasting cooperative 
relations. 

The initial case of such political compromises 
can be seen in the relationship between the 
Liberal Party and the government during the 
period in which I to headed the government 
(1892-1896). Among the government leaders, 
ltd, who assumed direct responsibility for the 
writing of the constitution, was the first to under¬ 
stand the necessity to compromise with party 
politicians. In his view, the political parties 
were not the government’s antagonists, but part¬ 
ners to be induced, by persuasion, to cooperate 
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with it. Despite his conciliatory attitude, the 
Diet continued to obstinately oppose the gov¬ 
ernment. Consequently, the relationship between 
the government and the Diet in the early stage 
of the ho cabinet was strained. However, at 
this point a split began to develop between the 
Liberal and Progressive parties, which had aligned 
themselves in taking action against the govern¬ 
ment. I'he former was inclined to take a more 
conciliatory attitude toward its bargainings with 
the government as a means of securing power in 
their own hands. 

The Sino-Japancse War, which broke out in 
the summer of 1894, served to accelerate this 
trend. The special session of the Diet held in 
Hiroshima (the site of the imperial headquar¬ 
ters during wartime) approved the war budget 
with a unanimous voice. Because of the people’s 
enthusiasm during wartime, the domestic political 
struggle! temporarily receded into the back¬ 
ground. But this experience had exerted more 
than a temporary effect. When Japan was forced 
to return Liaotung Peninsula because of the 
intervention of three major European powers 
after the signing of the peace treaty, the public 
was indignant over the government’s compliance 
with their demands. At the same time, the Progres¬ 
sive Parly severely attacked the government in 
the Diet. On the other hand, the Liberal Party, 
the majority party in the Diet, understood the 
government’s positions regarding this interven¬ 
tion in which it was forced to comply with the 
demands, considerably the international situa¬ 
tion prevailing at the lime. In addition, the 
former supported the government’s plan for a 
buildup of the army and navy after the end of 
the war. In exchange for its cooperation, the 
Liberal Parly demanded that Itagaki, head of 
the party, be given the post of Home Minister, 
and succeeded in getting the government to ac¬ 
cept this demand. In addition, the party received 
two minor positions. Although modest acquisi¬ 
tions, they were significant in that they were 
indicative of the advance of oligarchical leaders’ 
approach to the party politicians. 

The bargainings between ltd and the Liberal 
Party were far from satisfactory to either side, 
nor were they lasting. This partnership provided 
an opportunity for the creation of another in 
opposition to it. Matsukata Masayoshi (1835- 
1924), represenutive of the old Satsuma clan, 
which was a minor partner in the oligarchy, op¬ 
posed ltd (Ghoshu clan), while the Progressive 
Party (Okuma), a lesser partner in the Diet, 
was hostile toward the Liberal Party (Itagaki), 
the majority party in the Diet. The cooperation 
between ltd and Itagaki naturally induced both 


Matsukata and Okuma to approach each other. 
After ltd resigned from the government because 
of strained relations with the Liberal Party, the 
coalition of Matsukata and Okuma came to 
power. The mode of their association varied, 
but the type was the same; in exchange for 
official positions, the party politicians supported 
the policies of government leaders. As for the 
Progressive Party, which was more demanding 
than the Liberal Party, not only did Okuma take 
the post of Foreign Minister, but 17 of its mem¬ 
bers took high-ranking posts in the central and 
local governments. However, because this part¬ 
nership was far from stable, the Matsukata 
Cabinet resigned cn mass, after only a year and 
three montlis in office, following the failure of 
the budget plan to pass the Diet. The Liberal 
Party and even some members of the Progressive 
Parly, which was the quasi-governmcni parly, 
voted against the plans to increase land taxes 
to provide revenue for a military buildup. 

rhe partnerships between ltd and the Liberal 
Parly and Matsukata and the Progressive Party 
at this time prompted the formation of a third 
political group. Yamagata, one of the leaders of 
the old Ghoshu clan, who ranked with ltd as a 
politician, formed its nucleus. The civil service, 
the House of Peers and minority groups in the 
House of Representatives participated. The 
civil service, notably that in the Home Ministry, 
felt that the appointment of politicians to high- 
ranking governmental posts was menacing to 
their position. The House of Peers was afraid 
that cooperation between powerful parties in 
the House of Representatives and the govern¬ 
ment would endanger their existence. The mi¬ 
nority groups in the House of Representatives, 
despite its pro-government stance, was anxious 
about its failure to gain a bargaining position. 
The Yamagata clique, which was formed in this 
way, remained inactive for some time before 
taking the reins of government. In time, how¬ 
ever, this group emerged as the most formidable 
obstacle to the efforts of the political parties to 
expand their influence. 

After the resignation of the Matsukata cabinet, 
ltd, as in the previous case, took over the govern¬ 
ment with the tacit backing of the Liberal Party. 
The cooperation at that time was much shakier 
than before. When ltd, contrary to the promise 
he had made, failed to pay the reward as de¬ 
manded by the Liberal Party, the latter with¬ 
drew its support. Consequently, the ltd cabinet, 
just like its predecessor, resigned en masse after 
it failed to get its plan to increase land taxes 
through the Diet—necessary to raise enough 
revenue to meet expenditures for the military. 
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At the center of strained relations between the 
government and the Diet was the planned in¬ 
crease in land taxes. When the government 
adopted a new taxation system in the 1870’s, it 
was decided that the rate of taxes should be 3 
percent of the registered land value. This rate 
was lowered to 2.5 percent as a temporary 
compromise to halt agrarian disturbances that 
broke out in 1876. In the beginning, the govern¬ 
ment had planned to revise land values every 
five years, in line with existing economic condi¬ 
tions. In actuality, however, it feared that this 
plan would meet with unsurmountable opposi¬ 
tion from landed interests and had not dared to 
revise it since. In the period following the end 
of the Sino-Japanese War, the increase in general 
administrative expenditures and the increasing 
expenditures for the army and navy prompted 
the government to seek new sources of revenue.* 
For example, in 1897 a business tax was inau¬ 
gurated and in 1899 a corporate income tax 
was added (an individual income tax had al¬ 
ready been formulated in 1887). However, 
because revenue from these taxes did not amount 
to much, the government had no choice but to 
increase land taxes, its most important source 
of revenue, in order to meet the increasing budget. 
It appeared that there was ample reason for in¬ 
creasing land taxes because the price hikes for 
rice in the past had lessened the burdens of the 
taxpayers. The political parties, while supporting 
the postwar government’s policies, could not 
readily approve an increase in the land tax 
necessary for the pursuance of the government’s 
policies, partly because they had long advocated 
a reduction in the land tax and partly because 
they had to take into consideration the feelings 
of landowners and farmers who constituted the 
majority of the electorate. Another reason the 
political parties maintained a strong attitude 
toward this problem was the fact that under the 
provisions of the constitution, the House of 
Representatives alone could not legislate a 
reduction in or the abolition of existing taxes 
(that is, short of simultaneous approval from 
the House of Peers). On the other hand, the 
approval of the House of Representatives was 
indispensable for the formulation of new taxes 
or to increase taxes. In other words, although 
it was practically impossible for political parties 
to reduce the land tax (as long as the House of 
Peers was composed of non-party elements). 


• The government’s annual expenditure rose sharply 
from ¥85.3 million in 1895 to ¥168.6 million in 1896. 
Of this, ¥50 million resulted from increases in military 
expenditures. 


they were in a position to veto increases in the 
land tax. 

As long as the government carried out its 
policies after the end of the Sino-Japanese War 
without increasing land taxes, it had been suc- 
cosful in winning the support of various political 
parties by making a series of partial compromises. 
Compromise became impossible when the govern¬ 
ment could no longer continue to function with¬ 
out increasing land taxes. The Diet rejected the 
It6 cabinet plan for increased imposition of 
land taxes by a majority vote of 247 to 27. The 
Liberal and Progressive parties, which cooperated 
on this issue, merged to form the Constitutional 
Party soon after the rejection of the Cabinet’s 
plan. This was the worst crisis to face the gov¬ 
ernment since the establishment of the Diet. 

A serious confrontation arose among the oil- 
garchies’ leaders concerning methods to over¬ 
come this crisis. Believing that the time had come 
to put into practice his long-held view that the 
oligarchies’ leaders should take the initiative 
in organizing a powerful government party, I to 
planned to form a new political party by lining 
up concliliatory elements in the existing parties 
and businessmen who were among his supporters. 
But Yamagata strongly opposed Ito’s plan. 
Furthermore, some businessmen on whom I to 
relied for his support did not actively respond 
to his plan. Because those who opposed Ito’s 
proposal had no other alternative, the govern¬ 
ment was forced to hand over the reins of power 
to the Constitutional Party. Thus, on June 30, 
1898, the first party cabinet, with Okuma as its 
premier and Itagaki as its home minister, came 
into existence in Japan. 

However, the Okuma-Itagaki cabinet was 
short-lived. The infiltration of party members 
into the civil service incurred the animosity of 
career bureaucrats. They blocked the operation 
of the government hand in hand with anti-politi¬ 
cal party influence in the House of Peers. More¬ 
over, the political parties had no control over 
the ministers of the army and navy, who were 
holdovers from the previous cabinet. As a result, 
the cabinet had to be completely silent on the 
army and navy buildup program that had led 
to the problem of tax increases. On the other 
hand, many party politicians who came to pow¬ 
er expected too much of cabinet. When they 
found their appetite for government office not 
fully satisfied, discontent and confrontation among 
the party members arose. As was the case with 
the oligarchy, financial problems in particular 
were the stumbling block for the party cabinets. 
Since it was impossible to reduce the budget 
including the army and navy buildup program. 
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there were only two alternatives left—either 
to seek revenue by increasing indirect consump¬ 
tion taxes such as those imposed on wine, tobacco, 
sugar and other items or to increase land taxes, 
disregarding the party cabinet’s insistence that 
the interests of landowners and farmers be taken 
into consideration. Within the party there was 
confusion as to which of these two alternatives 
should be chewen. The Constitutional Party 
eventually split along the lines of the old Liberal- 
Progressive confrontation. The first party cabinet 
ever formed in Japan lasted only four months. 
Although this cabinet did not accomplish any¬ 
thing important, its existence was by no means 
meaningless, because it became the precedent 
for the concept of a party cabinet. 

The Yamagata cabinet, which came into being 
following the failure of the party cabinet, was 
mainly composed of bureaucrats. I'his cabinet 
comprising the one-time members of the Liberal 
Parly (they retained the name of the Constitu¬ 
tional Party after its splii, while old members of 
the Progressive Party renamed their party the 
Real Constitutional Party; for simplicity's sake, 
the old names the “Liberal Party” and the 
“Progressive Party” are used) showed a flexible 
enough attitude to win their support. For ex¬ 
ample, the government approved a bill revising 
the Regulation for the Election of the Members 
of the House ol’ Representatives demanded 
by the party. As a result, voters’ taxes were 
reduced from Y15 to ¥10. The number of voters 
increased from 450,000 (1.13 percent of the 
population) in the first election held in 1890 to 
980,000 (2.17 percent) in first election held in 
1902 under the new election law. In addition, 
in new law provided that cites with a population 
of more than 30,000 (there were 42 cities in this 
category) should be separate constituencies. This 
revised law favored the commercial and industrial 
classes in the cities. 

It is noteworthy that the Yamagata cabinet, 
with the backing of Liberal Party members, 
was successful in bringing about land tax in¬ 
creases. Although the government proposed that 
the rate of the tax be raised from 2.5 percent to 
4 percent, it had to accept a raise to only 3.3 
percent supported by the party. Moreover, the 
government was obliged to agree to the party’s 
demands that the tax be raised for only 5 yean 
and that the problem of tax increases be reex¬ 
amined after the expiration of that period. 7'hat 
the Liberal Party supported, although not with¬ 
out condition the government’s plan to increase 
the land tax indicated that the party had begun 
to show a more responsive attitude toward de¬ 
mands from the merchant and industrial class 


in the cities, initially revealed by its attitude 
toward the revision of the election law. I’hc 
merchant and industrial class had come to 
shoulder the burden for some of the govern¬ 
ment’s expenditures, which had been increasing 
since the end of the Sino-Japanese War. Despite 
the fact that its contribution to national revenue 
was far less than that of the land tax, it had 
already begun to engage in political activities 
to protect its interests. 'Phus, the decision by 
the Yamagata cabinet to incrca.5e the land lax 
was symbolic of the change in the relation be¬ 
tween the landowner and the mercantile and 
industrial classes in terms of their representation 
in the Diet. 

The Yamagata cabinet though compromising 
somewhat with party politicians political parlies 
in regard to .some important policies, had been 
uncompromising regarding the appointment of 
their leaders to government posts. Yamagata 
not only gave no cabinet posts to leaders of 
the Liberal Party, but saw to it that only qualified 
persons could take positions below that of vice- 
minister through the revision of the Civil Service 
Appointment Act, to prevent the influence of 
the partie.s from infiltrating into the civil service. 
With the same objective in mind, the cabinet 
legalized the practice that only generals and 
admirals on the active list qualified for the posts 
of ministers of the army and the navy. Thus, the 
cabinet tried to keep the civil service and the 
military, bulwarlw of the Yamagata clique, free 
of political party influence, even in the case of 
a party forming a cabinet in the future. 

The Yamagata cabinet’s action against pos¬ 
sible party advances into the government cooled 
off relations bctecen the government and the 
Liberal Party. In the meantime, Il6 had made 
preparations for the formation of a new party 
in order to realize his long held view that, if 
there was to be more stable cooperative rela¬ 
tions between the government and the Diet, a 
powerful ministerial party would have to be 
formed. As a result, the Seiydkai, or Friends of 
Constitutional Government, was established in 
September 1900, mainly composed of one-time 
members of the Liberal Party and civil servants 
who supported ltd. Soon after this, Yamagata, 
who felt it no longer possible to maintain his 
cabinet in office, left and ltd formed the next 
cabinet as the head of the newly established 
SeiyOkai. With the exception of army and navy 
ministers and the Foreign Minister, members of 
the party were appointed to cabinet positions. 

A new political structure was born out of the 
complex series of struggles and compromises over 
the division of authority between the government 
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and the Diet which lasted for ten years after the 
start of parliamentary politics. Since it was im¬ 
possible for the government to continue with 
such opposition from the Diet—which was des¬ 
tined to reject the former^—the creation of the 
SeiyOkai through the integration of the oligarchy 
leaders and a powerful political party was a 
natural consequence. Meanwhile, the problem 
of the land tax, which had been the pivotal point 
of the confrontations between these elements, 
gradually had lost its initial importance. One 
reason for this was that, in view of the interna¬ 
tional situation in which Japan was placed in 
those days, various political parties had to sup¬ 
port the government’s policy of enriching and 
strengthening Japan. Another reason was that 
merchants, industrialists and consumers gradually 
assumed importance as the new classes shoulder¬ 
ing the tax burden.* The political importance 
of the landowners and farmers was gradually 
decreasing. The passage of the bill for land tax 
increases in the Diet in 1898 and the establish¬ 
ment of the SeiyOkai in 1900 did not entirely 
dissolve the confrontation over the division of 
authority between the government and the Diet 
or over points at issue regarding various policies, 
nor was the legitimacy of political parties en¬ 
gaging in any decision making fully recognized. 
It took another twenty years of complex, turbu¬ 
lent political activity to establish the party-cabinet 
system. 

The ten years that followed the establishment 
of the SeiyOkai are generally known as the 
Katsura-Saionji period. It is characterized by the 
reshuffling of authority between the SeiyOkai, a 
stable and powerful party in the Diet, and the 
Yamagata clique, which based its authority on 
the civil service, the military and the House of 
Peers. Because each functioned as a group effec¬ 
tively blocking the other, one party, while it was 
in power, could not maintain effective control 
without the other party’s tacit approval. While 
competing with each other in seeking power, these 
two parties also relied on each other. This balance 
continued to exist for approximately ten years. 
In the process, the balance of power .slowly 
changed in favor of the SeiyOkai; in the political 
progress made during that period, the SeiyOkai 
continued to grow steadily as a powerful party 
in the Diet. This prompted an attempt by Katsura 


*. In 1899. the total amount of revenue from in¬ 
direct taxes including the wine tax exceeded that of 
direct taxes including the land tax and others for the 
first time. This was attributable to increased revenue 
from customs duties as a result of the new treaties 
which went into effect in that year. 


to form a new party. In a sense, this period set 
the stage for the following of party politics in 
the 1920’s. 

The first SeiyOkai cabinet led by I to, with 
the backing of the powerful ministerial party, 
easily saw a bill for tax increases (mainly con¬ 
sumption taxes) through the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. This bill was designed to meet the in¬ 
crease in annual expenditures due to the navy 
buildup program and the dispatch of troops to 
China as a result of the Boxer Rebellion. How¬ 
ever, because of opposition in the House of 
Peers, the full passage of the government’s budget 
plan became difficult. The cabinet overcame this 
difficult situation only when the House of Peers 
unwillingly reversed its opposition in accordance 
with an imperial rescript that was promulgated 
on that occasion. But the first .Sciyukai cabinet, 
resigned en masse after only seven months in 
office because of differences of opinion among 
cabinet members. For I to this implied that the 
individual influence that I to, in particular and 
the builders of the Meiji .State, had exerted was 
on the way down. Actually, this was their last 
chance to form a cabinet. Still they remained 
powerful despite resignations from importani 
official posts. In July 1903, Ito resigned his post 
as the president of the Seiyukai in favor of Saionji 
Kinmochi, who was a noble of the imperial 
court. And Katsura Taro (1848-1913), a junior 
of Yamagata and a general from Choshu, emerged 
as the official leader of the Yamagata clique. 
However, Ito, Yamagata and others continued 
to wield influence. Officials were not able to 
make any important decisions without getting 
the advice of Ito, Yamagata and others. These 
powerful men were usually called genm, or elder 
statesmen. 

The first Seiyukai cabinet’s experiences showed 
that even if the government had a stable majority 
in the House of Representatives, the political 
situation could become stalemated as long as a 
powerful opposition existed in the House of Peers. 
The House of Representatives was predominantly 
controlled by the Seiyukai, and the House of 
Peers by the Yamagata clique. Because the con¬ 
stitution made the power of these two house 
equal, the government would cease to function 
if cither violently opposed the other. If a com¬ 
plete deadlock was to be averted, one partly 
had to compromise with the other. This set the 
stage for politics of compromise in the Katsura- 
Saionji period. 

The first Katsura cabinet was formed in June 
1901 and lasted for over four and a half years. 
During this period, important international 
changes took place, including the conclusion 
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of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and Japan’s 
victory over Russia in the Russo-Japanese War. 
In terms of domestic politics, elections for mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives were held 
three times. Throughout these three elections, 
the Sciyiikai, although its influence was on the 
gradual decline, continued to retain the position 
of majority party. Because the minority party 
that had evolved from the old Progressive Party 
took an anti-government stance m many cases, 
the two parties together could easily block various 
bills proposed by the government. Consequently, 
the cabinet had to bargain to slay in power. A.s 
in previous cases, finances were the most con¬ 
troversial problem facing both the Diet and the 
government. The government still needed lax 
increases to pay for the naval buildup. The 
Katsura cabinet, in its early years, was afilicied 
with persistent opposition to its budget plans 
by the Diet. 

Just as the Sino-Japane.se War helped to ac¬ 
celerate compromises between the I to cabinet 
and the Liberal Party, the Russo-Japanese War 
of J904 1905 induced the Katsura cabinet and 
the Seiyukai to compromise. The wartime budgets 
for 1904 and 190.5 were readily approved by the 
Diet.* However, with peace in the offing, the 
Japanese people’s dissalisfarlion with heavy tax 
burdens grew. Furthermore, when it became 
known that the government had failed to gel 
ample reparations and other (oncessions from 
Russia, the discontent erupned into noting in the 
.streets of Tokyo. .\mid the rhsing tide of resi.siance 
outside the Diet, Saionji, who fieadcd the Seiyu¬ 
kai, and Hara Kci (1850 1921), another powerful 
leader within the Seiyukai, had secret consulta¬ 
tions with Katsura. They reached an agreement 
that, after Kat.sura resigned hts post as premier 
at an app^ropriate lime, he would recommend 
Saionji as his succes.sor. In exchange for this, the 
Seiyukai promised that it would not participate 
m the movement against the ratification of the 
Rus.so-Japanesc peace treaty. They also rcathed 
an agreement that while the Seiyukai was in 
flower Katsura would refrain from blocking its 
operation. In exchange for this, the Seiyukai 
agreed not to make a bid to cut the ground from 
under Katsura’s influence in the House of Peers. 
With this agreement, a clear division of authority 
materialized; the Hoase of Representatives was 


• The government’s annual expenditures increased 
sharply from ¥249 million in 1903 to ¥277 million in 
the following year. Accordingly, the government 
raised both direct taxes (including those on land, 
business and fiersonal income) and indirect taxes 
(including those on wine and sugar). 


placed under the SeiyOkai's sphere of influence 
and the House of Peers under that of Katsura. 

From then on, in accordance with this agree¬ 
ment, the reins of government were transferred 
sucessively from Katsura to Saionji (^January 
1906), Saionji to Katsura (July 1908) and sub¬ 
sequently from Katsura to Saionji (August 1911). 
In the process, the SeiyQkai steadily expanded 
its influence whenever an election was held. In 
the general election held in May 1912, it won 
56 p>ercem of the scats in the Diet. The second 
parly composed of one-time members of the 
Progressive Party always retained close to one- 
fourth of the seals in the Diet. 

One of the conditions that enabled the Seiyukai 
and Katsura to compromise was that the former 
dared not decrca.se the huge expenditures for the 
military. I'hanks to the pullout of powerful 
Russia and the establishment of licgemony in 
Korea, Japan was al)le to feel secure as never 
before. In spite of this, Japan had to maintain 
a massive military force to counter Rassia’s pos¬ 
sible irtaliaiion, and for the sake of Jajian’s 
cxpiaiuiing colonial interests. In addition, this 
peruKl coincided with a revolution in military 
lechnology—notably naval technology. Phis was 
evidenced by the emergence of dreadnoughts. In 
order to meet this challenge from technological 
revolution, Japian had to strengthen its military 
p)rep)arednes.s. Moreover, Japan’s relations with 
the Uniie<( .Slates gradually became strainrtl. 
I’oiir divisions of the army, which had been ac¬ 
tivated during the war, were designated part of 
Jap>an'.s standing army after the war’s end, in¬ 
creasing it to 17 divisions. Furthermore, Yama- 
gaia proposed an ambitious military buildup 
program designed to equip) the army with 2.5 
divisions and increase naval tonnage to 5(M),000, 
including 8 battleships and 8 battle cruisers.* In 
February HK)7, the government officially decided 
to adopt Yamagata’s proposal without much dis¬ 
cussion. Postwar military expienditures therefore 
increased sharply. Fhey accounted for approxi¬ 
mately one third of the entire annual expenditure 
from 1906 to 1911. In order to cover this colossal 
national expenditure, the Katsura cabinet con¬ 
tinued to follow a |X)licy of increasing taxes, a 
temporary measure adopted during the war, thus 
making these tax increases permanent. I’hc gov¬ 
ernment increased taxes levied on land, but these 
were less noticeable than the increases in the con¬ 
sumption taxes imposed on wine, sugar and to- 


• Japan’s naval forces during the Russo-Japanese 
War stood at 265,000 tons including 6 battleshipjs and 
8 armored cruisers. 
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bacco. In 1909, the amount of the wine tax col¬ 
lected exceeded the land tax for the first time. 

To expand its influence, the Seiyhkai followed 
a financial policy designed to promote the devel¬ 
opment of local industries, this being one of the 
reasons for the large budget. The party placed 
great emphasis on the nationalization of rail¬ 
ways. In 1906, the bill nationalizing railways 
as proposed by the SeiyOkai became law. This 
law was designed not only to help the private 
railways out of their financial difficulties resulting 
from over construction, but to promote the de¬ 
velopment of various industries by modernizing 
the nation’s railway network. This law reflected 
the interests of local businessmen. The military 
also supported the railway nationalization pro¬ 
gram in terms of improving military transporta¬ 
tion. At this time, the railways running between 
Seoul and Pusan and between Seoul and Inchon 
were also nationalized. However, when the 
Katsura cabinet made a proposal to widen the 
gauge of trunk railways (from 3 feet 6 inches to 
4 feet 8 inches) giving priority to military con¬ 
siderations, the SeiyOkai strongly objected to the 
proposal on the grounds that priority should be 
given to increased establishment of local branch 
railways necessary for the development of local 
industries, as well as to making improvements in 
local port facilities. In the end, the gauge widen¬ 
ing plan was withdrawn. 

The expansion of the scale of finances and the 
tax increases that resulted increased the political 
consciousness of the nation’s businessmen. Aside 
from the so-called zaiiaria-alfiliated capitalists 
such as Mitsui and Mitsubishi, which were able 
to exert considerable influence on the govern¬ 
ment and the political parties through various 
channels even without resorting to overt pres¬ 
sure activities, businessmen not affiliated with 
the zaibatiu had come to participate in politics 
in order to protect themselves from the heavy 
pressure of tax increases. This was expressed in 
the increasing number of businessmen representa¬ 
tives in the Diet during this period. The ratio of 
business-related members of the Diet was ap¬ 
proximately one-third in 1890, while the ratio 
increased to 45 percent in the years following 
the Sino-Japanese War. Furthermore, after the 
end of thr Russo-Japanese War, the ratio in¬ 
creased to almost 60 percent. These businessmen- 
tumed-politicians were absorbed into the SeiyQ- 
kai as well as its rival parties. Their political 
leanings ranged from approval of the expanding 
military budget to criticism of it. What was im¬ 
portant, however, was the active advance of the 
business class into the nation’s political life 
through their participation in the Diet. 


Another important fact concerning political 
changes during this period was the numerical 
increase and change in the character of civil 
servants. The system under which it was set up 
permitted only those who had received training 
at a few special institutions that educated most 
government leaders, including Tokyo Imperial 
University, and who had passed the Higher 
Examination to achieve success in the civil 
service structure. Just before and after the Russo- 
Japanese War these professional civil servants 
began to take top positions in the civil service 
structure. They were different from the old- 
fashioned civil servants who depended on indi¬ 
vidual connections with oligarchy leaders for 
their appointments and promotions. They showed 
a tendency to affiliate with the Yamagata clique, 
which opposed the political parties. By this time, 
however, it became obvious that it was impossible 
to prevent the political parties from assuming 
control over the cabinet. This meant that the 
political parties had come to influence the ap¬ 
pointment and dismissal of high-ranking civil 
servants. Despite persistent bids by the political 
parties to legalize the free appointment of civil 
servants, the bulwark which Yamagata had 
built into the government to safeguard the vested 
interests of career civil servants could not be 
broken. However, in order to obtain high-ranking 
positions in competition with other qualified 
officials, it was necessary not to incur the disfavor 
of the political party in power. A large-scale 
shake-up of prcfectural governors by Home 
Minister Hara of the Seiyukai Cabinet shocked 
civil servants of the Home Ministry, which had 
been regarded as the citable of the Yamagata 
clique. Consequently, ambitious civil servants 
began to participate in the political parties. 
Political parties, for their part, greatly welcomed 
the participation of high-ranking civil servants, 
because without their cooperation the formula¬ 
tion and execution of party policies was impos¬ 
sible. This resulted in a deepening of the inter¬ 
dependence and collaboration between the 
political parties and civil servants. 

During the Katsura-Saionji era, therefore, a 
gradual change in the division- of- authority de¬ 
veloped between the political parties, civil servants 
and the military. Cenro who, as a basically homo¬ 
geneous elite group, had played a part in inte¬ 
grating and adjusting the relations between 
various political influences gradually passed 
away or became too advanced in years to be 
politically effective. After It6 was shot to death 
by a Korean nationalist in October 1909, the 
powerful members left included only Yamagata 
Inoue, MaUukata and Oyama Iwao (a general 
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from Sauuma and a commander of the Man¬ 
churian army in the Russo-Japanese War). 
When the Emperor Meiji, the spiritual symbol 
of their solidarity, died in July 1912, the young¬ 


est among them was already 70. It was not with¬ 
out reason that the death of the emperor im¬ 
pressed the people as symbolic of the end of an 
era. 


VIII. JAPAN AS A WORLD POWER 


In parallel with Japan’s victory in the Russo- 
Japanese War (1904-1905), international rela¬ 
tions in East Asia witnessed a major change. 
Japan now successfully emerged into the world 
as one of the world’s big powers outside Europe. 
At the same time, the United Stales, which had 
been gradually emerging onto as a Pacific power 
through the annexation of Hawaii and occupa¬ 
tion of the Philippines, was becoming more 
deeply involved in the international politics of 
Asia as a result of having played an intermediary 
role as a peace maker between Japan and Russia. 
The appearance of these two Pacific nations did 
not mean the complete withdrawal of European 
powers from the political scene in Asia; however, 
international politics previously influenced by 
European interests alone had changed in Easi 
Asia. 

The center of these new international relations 
involved Manchuria. The world’s powers reacted 
in a complex way to Japan’s acquisition of new 
rights and interests in southern Manchuria as a 
result of her vicotry in the war. In particular, 
American traders who had expected the door to 
the Manchurian market to be completely opened 
as a result of Russia’s defeat in the war began 
to feel impatient because things failed to develop 
as they had expected. Consequently, they began 
to entertain a growing suspicious feeling toward 
Japan, claiming that the state of affairs wa.s at¬ 
tributable to Japanese ambition to establish areas 
of influence in Manchuria. 

Japan concluded a treaty in December 1905 
with the government of China, which formally 
recognized Japan’s leasehold of the Liaotung 
Peninsula as provided for in the peace treaty 
with Russia and the transfer from Russia of 
rights and interests with regard to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway between Harbin and Ta-lien. 
In addition, Japan obtained rights and interests 
in several railways in southern Manchuria 
built for military purposes during the war. In 
acquiring these railways, Japan had to overcome 
considerably stiff resistance from the government 
of China. The fact that Japan forced the Chinese 
government to pledge not to build, without prior 
Japanese approval, competitive railways run¬ 


ning in parallel with or determental to the existing 
railroads, the rights and interests of which Japan 
held in southern Manchuria, was destined to 
become a matter of dispute between the two 
countries in later years. 

North China and Manchuria at this time held 
a particularly important position in American 
interest in trade with China, even though 
United States exports cotton products to the 
Chinese market accounted for only a fractional 
percentage of her total exports. American dis¬ 
appointment turned into bitter dissatisfaction 
when their expectations regarding commercial 
advancement into postwar Manch uria failed 
to materialize. Japan, in accordance with the 
peace treaty with Russia, had the right to station 
military forces in Manchuria for an 18-month 
period following the termination of the war; 
and, in fact, an army of approximately 10,000 
troops stationed in Manchuria established a 
military administration in the occupied area. 
This move brought diplomatic protests from 
both the United States and Britain. There was 
even a confrontation within the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment between the hawkish elements repre¬ 
sented by Kodama GentarO (1852-1906), chief 
of the general stafl', who advocated permanent 
occupation of Manchuria, and their opponents 
who included I to and leading officials of the 
Foreign Ministry who were in favor of duly 
considering the views of the United Slates and 
Britain. A special conference of the genro^ and 
leading members of the cabinet and the military 
held on May 20, 1906, at the initiative of It6, 
adopted the opinion advocated by Ito and the 
Foreign Ministry officials after a heated argu¬ 
ment. As a result, Japan withdrew her military 
forces from Manchuria prior to the expiration 
of the 18-month period and turned over ad¬ 
ministration of the leased territory, as well as 
areas attached to the railways, to a civilian 
administration. 

Thus, international suspicion over the position 
of Japan in Manchuria subsided; however, rela¬ 
tions between the military and civilians in Man¬ 
churia remained vague. Responsibility for dip¬ 
lomatic and general administrative affairs with 
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regard to (outhem Manchuria was considered 
to be vested with the counsul general posted in 
Mukden under the jurisdiction of the Foreign 
Ministry; however, the post of governor-general 
of the Kuantung Province,* which controlled 
the garrison responsible for the maintenance of 
public security in the leased territory of the 
Liaotung Peninsula and areas attached to the 
railways, was occupied by the military. In ad¬ 
dition, the scmigovcrnmental South Manchu¬ 
rian Railway Company (SMR) was established 
with a capital of ¥200 million as the organiza¬ 
tion responsible for railway management. Goto 
Shimpei (1857-1929). the former director of 
the Civil Administration Bureau of the Govern¬ 
ment-General of Taiwan, was appointed first 
president of the company. Goto was on intimate 
terms with General Kodama. SMR owned not 
only the railway management but also, to a 
certain extent, the administrative functions over 
areas attached to the railways and related mines. 
Relations among the Foreign Ministry, the 
military and SMR were very complicated and 
were a cause for continuous power struggles. 

Even after Japan discontinued the military 
administration in Manchuria, United States 
advancement into the Manchurian market made 
little progress and public opinion in the United 
Sates concerning Japan failed to improve. Fur¬ 
thermore, a discriminatory movement against 
Japanese immigrants in California added an 
racial element to the ill feeling between Japan 
and the United States. Under such circumstances 
some Americans were apprehensve that Japanes 
might imminently invade not only the Philippin 
and Hawaii but also the United States Pacific 
coast. Fortunately, the so-called Gentlemen’s 
Agreement was concluded in the period from 
in 1907 to 1908 between the United States and 
Japan, wherein Japan pledged to self-imposc 
controls on the number of Japanese immigrants 
to the United States, thereby heading olf a 
further deterioration of diplomatic relations be¬ 
tween the two countries. 

While Japan-U.S, relations were being re¬ 
strained from developing into a diplomatic 
crisis, Japan concluded a series of agreements 
to improve her diplomatic status with European 
countries. Militarily, Russia still remained as 
a major hypothetical enemy. Japan's large-scale 
ground force was maintained for this particular 
reason. However, tension between Japan and 
the United States over the Manchurian issue 


* Kwantung Province is an administrative desig¬ 
nation for the leased territory in the Liaotung Peninsula 
that Japan took over from Russia. 


necessitated a political rapprochement between 
Japan and Russia. As a result, the two countries 
signed an agreement in July 1907, which placed 
northern Manchuria and Outer Mongolia under 
the scope of Russian influence while southern 
Manchuria and Korea were placed under Japa¬ 
nese control. The fact that both Britain and 
France, which had a common interest in op¬ 
posing the growing threat of Germany in Europe, 
wished to avoid another clash between Japan 
and Russia, which were allied with Britain and 
France respectively, also made a Russo-Japa¬ 
nese detente desirable. Prior to this, Britain 
and France had reached agreement hoping to 
avoid involvement in the Russo-Japanese dispute 
because of their respective treaty commitments 
with Japan and Russia. Shortly after the termina¬ 
tion of the war between Japan and Russia, France 
wanted to conclude an agreement with Japan 
for fear that the rise of Japan might pose a threat 
to her vested rights in East Asia. Japan also 
wished to obtain a loan from France in order to 
overcome her financial difficulties after the end 
of the war. As a result, Japan and France signed 
an agreement in June 1907, wherein Japan 
pledged that she would repecl the rights and 
interests of France m Indochina, while France 
recognized those concessions which Japan ac¬ 
quired from Russia as a result of the Russo-Japa¬ 
nese War. In addition, the scope of Japan’s 
influence on the Chinese continent was enlarged 
to cover Fukien Province, Manchuria and 
Mongolia, while the provinces of Kcwnglung, 
Kwangsi and Yunnan were placed under 
French influence. France, because of the neces¬ 
sity to defend herself against Germany, appar¬ 
ently feared that her own energy as well as the 
attention of Russia, her ally, might be diverted 
from Europe to Asia. Similar moves were also 
made by Britain, which concluded an agreement 
in August of the same year with Russia regarding 
the scope of British influence in Persia and 
Afghanistan. 

Thus, an entente between Japan and Russia, 
supported by Britain and France, all of which 
were interested in peace in the Far East, became 
the basic pattern for establishment of an inter¬ 
national order in East Asia after the Russo-Japa¬ 
nese War. It remained basically unchanged until 
the outbreak of World War 1. Maintenance of 
the status quo by these countries was apparently 
contrary to the interests of the United States. 
American diplomacy under the leadership of 
President Theodore Roosevelt supported, in 
principle, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. The 
United States also underwrote the international 
order in East Asia by approving various rights 
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and interests Japan obtained as a result of the 
war with Russia. (See the Taft-Katsura Memo¬ 
randum.)* However, the Tafi-Knox administra¬ 
tion, which made its debut in 1909, employed 
a more drastic policy challenging this. 

One of the targets of the United States dip¬ 
lomatic offensive was to cool off Anglo-Japanese 
relations. True, Russia’s defeat in the Far East 
and the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian agree¬ 
ment over the Middle East certainly contributed 
to reducing for Britain the value of an alliance 
with Japan, but considering the danger posed bv 
Germany, an Anglo-Japanese alliance still had 
a certain value. Nevertheless, intensified trade 
competition with Japan in the Asian market, as 
well as British suspicion over Japan’s Manchurian 
policy, gradually cooled down British public 
opinion, which had favored Japan. At the .same 
time, Britain was strengthening her cooperative 
relations with the United Slates in connection 
with her Asian policy. Although this development 
did not invite an immediate deterioration of 
formal relations between Japan and Britain, 
Britain clearly displayed her unwillingness to 
become involved in any disputes between Japan 
and the United Stales. 'I’his was represented by 
the fact that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which 
was revised once again in 191), contained a 
stipulation that the treaty was not applicable 
to Anglo-American relations (on the grounds 
that a treaty of general arbitration wa.s to be 
signed between the United Stales and Britain). 
Eventually, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was 
completely scrapped in line with the conclusion 
of a four-nation treaty (Britain, the United Slates, 
Japan and France) in Washington in November 
'l921. 

Another objective of United Slates Asian dip¬ 
lomacy was to increase her influence through in¬ 
vestments in railroads in China and particularly 
Manchuria. This is generally known as the “dol¬ 
lar diplomacy.” This particular policy of the 
United States was designed to encourage the 
awakening nationalism of China to direct its 
wrath against Japanese “imperialism.” Yuan 
Shihk’ai, then an influential leader in the Peking 
government, planned to build a railway in 


• Roosevelt was temporarily inclined toward a 
tripartite entente of the United States, Germany and 
China proposed by Germany, which wanted to over¬ 
throw the status quo; however, an agreement with 
Japan was eventually adopted as a way to maintain 
the status quo in the Pacific area. This materialized 
in the form of an official document exchanged be¬ 
tween Japanese Ambassador to Washington Takahira 
KdgorO and U.S. Secretary of State E. Root. 


Manchuria with the aid of joint investments of 
Britain and the United States, thereby stemming 
the influence of Japan. After this plan failed to 
materialize because of strong protests from Japan 
and Britain’s negative attitude toward the mat¬ 
ter, U. S. Secretary of State Knox proposed to 
the world’s powers late in 1909 that various 
existing railways in Manchuria be placed under 
the control of an international syndic-ate or if 
this was impossible, a new international railway 
running from north to south through Man¬ 
churia be constructed. No European country 
except Germany supported the American propo¬ 
sition because they feared it would unnecessarily 
offend Japan and Russia. Consequently, Knox’s 
plan to neutralize the railways in Manchuria 
never materalized, resulting in the failure of the 
dollar diplomacy of the United Slates to break 
down the .status quo in East Asia. Conversely, 
it helped build closer relations between Japan 
and Russia, both of which construed the United 
Stales proposal as a challenge to their respective 
vested rights, by prompting an exchange of views 
on possible methods ol cooperation to protect 
their respective rights and interests. As a result, 
in July 19)0, the two countries signed the second 
Russo-Japanese Convention. In it the two na¬ 
tions not only reconfirmed publicly their respec¬ 
tive rights and interests in Manchuria, but also 
pledged secretly to take joint action against any 
infringement upon their particular interests. 

Under such circumstances, a revolution broke 
out in China in October 1911. Although the 
world’s big p>owers externally assumed an at¬ 
titude of .strict neutrality and non-intervention 
in the civil war, diplomatic maneuvers were 
actively carried out behind the scenes among 
the big powers to profit from the situation. As 
was witnessed in the reformation movement of 
1898, as well as in the constitutionalism move¬ 
ment in the final years of the Manchu dynasty, 
Japan exerted a considerably large spiritual 
influence on politicians of the dynasty; however, 
the outbreak of the revolution completely 
voided various conditions that were advantageous 
to Japan China policy. The Peking government 
requested that Japan supply weapons and am¬ 
munition to put down the rebellion. However, 
some Japanese government officials iiwistcd 
that Japan should supply the revolutionary fac¬ 
tion in Nanking with weapons, considering the 
possibility that the revolutionary force might 
be the eventual victor. Because of the facts that 
the outcome of the civil war in a China was un¬ 
predictable and what attitude the world’s pow¬ 
ers, particularly Britain, would lake was to¬ 
tally unknown, the Japanese government had 
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adopted a wait-and-see attitude over the 
upheaval in China. This negative attitude of 
the Japanese government invited the displeasure 
of Japanese expansionists advocating the exten¬ 
sion of Japanese rights and interests in China 
by taking advantage of the chaotic situation 
there. 

In those days there were roughly two large 
cruxes involving Japanese rights and interests 
in China. One of them was due to a variety of 
interests, among which the lease of the Liaotung 
Peninsula and the interests related to the South 
Manchurian Railway Company were considered 
the most important. According to a stipulation 
in the Sino-Japanese Treaty of 1905, the rights 
to the former were to expire in 1923 and to the 
latter in 1940. Japan had intended to obtain at 
an opportune time approval from the Chinese 
government for extension of these rights and 
interests. The Japanese expansionists maintained 
that Japan should work out a “thorough settle¬ 
ment of the Manchurian problem" by taking 
advantage of the turmoil in China. One group 
of adventurers, which included Japanese sodiers, 
was promoting the independence of Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia in collaboration with the 
remnants of the Manchu dynasty. Although the 
Japanese government was not influenced by 
such arguments, it negotiated with Russia to 
redraw the boundaries of their respective spheres 
of influence in connection with Outer Mon¬ 
golia's declaration of independence from China 
with the aid of Russia immediately after the 
outbreak of the revolution. The result of the 
negotiation was the third Russo-Japanese Con¬ 
vention concluded in July 1912. The agreement 
not only reconfirmed the scope of their respective 
influence in Manchuria, but also divided Inner 
Mongolia in half, the western half being placed 
under Japanese control and the eastern half 
under Russian jurisdiction. 

The second most important interest of Japan 
was in the Yangtze Valley. Since the Shimono- 
seki Treaty of 1895 authorized the right of for¬ 
eigners to engage in commercial and manufac¬ 
turing activities within the territory of China, 
capital from the various countries, including 
Japan, found its way into China. Foreign enter¬ 
prises did a thriving business, particularly in 
Shanghai. The Japanese government invested 
huge amounts of capital in the Han-Yeh-P’ing 
Company of the Ta-yeh Mines in central China 
in order to secure raw materials for the semi- 
governmental Yawata Iron Works (the prede¬ 
cessor of the present-day Nippon Steel Corpora¬ 
tion). Taking advantage of the outbreak of the 
revolution in China, the Japanese Government 


extended a loan to the revolutionary govern¬ 
ment in Nanking, on the condition that the 
Han-Yeh-P’ing Company should be made into 
a Sino-Japanese joint venture. However, this 
plan did not materialize due to opposition from 
the Chinese shareholders in the company. The 
matter was to be taken up again later as one 
of the items called for in the so-called 21 Articles. 
In addition, the Japanese plan to provide the 
Ministry of Commerce of the Nanking Govern¬ 
ment with a ¥10 million loan was forestalled 
by the other powers (Britain, the United States, 
France and Germany), which feared the inde¬ 
pendent action of Japan. 

During this period. Yuan Shih-k’ai, who held 
the real power in Peking, was pitted against the 
revolutionary government formed in Nanking. 
However, Japan wished for the restoration of 
order by the adoption of a constitutional mon¬ 
archy and proposed that the world’s great powers 
work in concert to achieve that purpose. Britain, 
however, holding important rights and interests 
in the Yangtze Valley, wished for a settlement 
through compromises between the northern 
and the southern factions. The northern and 
southern forces later reached a compromise that 
was in line with Britain’s hopes, and in February 
1912, the Manchu dynasty was formally abolished 
to be replaced by the Republic of China with 
Yuan Shih-k’ai as president. 

Consequently, the Japanese policy toward the 
chaos in China failed to gain satisfactory results 
both economically or politically. The disen¬ 
chantment against this diplomatic failure, as 
well as the innocent sympathy extended to the 
Chinese revolutionary faction, turned Japanese 
public opinion against Yuan Shih-k'ai and thus 
pushed the government into adopting a more 
active China policy. This trend became stronger 
as the “Second Revolution” led by Sun Yat- 
sen was being destroyed by Yuan after the com¬ 
promise between Peking and Nanking collapsed 
in 1913. Anti-Yuan sentiment in Japan grew 
with every incident that resulted in Japanese 
civilian or military casualities. The ultrarightist 
associations in Japan, which advocated an un¬ 
compromising policy toward China, accused 
the government of being soft, and even led to 
the assassination of a high official in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Japan’s China policy during World War I 
should be viewed in light of the above men¬ 
tioned background. In July, 1914, war broke 
out in Europe and Britain opened hostilities 
with Germany on the side of Russia and France, 
and Japan declared war on Germany in ac¬ 
cordance with the terms of the Anglo-Japanese 
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Alliance. Despite the fact that the British Em¬ 
pire needed some military assistance from Japan, 
Britain tried to limit Japan's military actions 
in the Kiaochow Bay (Tsingtao), where the 
Oerman Fleet in East Asia was based, because 
she was afraid Japan might use this opportunity 
to ambitiously expand her own influence in Asia. 
Russia, France, the Netherlands and other coun¬ 
tries having colonial interesU in the Far East 
region shared the same apprehension; New 
Zeland and Australia, the two British self- 
governing dominions, as well as the United 
States also kept a close watch on Japanese ac¬ 
tions. In the midst of this internationally sus¬ 
picious atmosphere, Japan demanded that Ger¬ 
many temporarily hand over the Kiaochow Bay 
leased territory with the avowed purpose of 
returning it later to China, but since Germany 
failed to respond to this demand within the 
stipulated period, Japan declared war on her, 
and of two or three months Japan occupied not 
only the Kiaochow Bay leased territories, in¬ 
cluding the Tsingtao Fort, but also the entire 
Shantung Railway owned by Germany. Also, 
for the purpose of blockading the German fleet 
activities in the Pacific. Japan occupied the 
German territories in the Marshall, Mariana 
and Caroline islands. 

In January of the following year, the so-called 
21 Articles presented by Japan to China sub¬ 
stantiated the suspicious of the major powers. 
In the “21 Articles,” Japan demanded that; 

(1) the disposal of Germany’s privileges and 
properties in Shantung Province be set¬ 
tled by arrangements to be reached in 
the future between Japan and Germany; 

(2) lease of Liaotung Peninsula by Japan, as 
well as privileges concerning the South 
Manchurian Railway, be extended an¬ 
other 99 years, and that special privileges 
be granted to Japanese nationals engaging 
in commercial or industrial activities in 
South Manchuria and eastern Mongolia; 

(3) China not obstruct the plan to turn the 
Han-Yeh-P’ing Company into a Sino- 
Japanese joint venture and agree not to 
nationalize the company in the future; 

(4) China not cede any coastal territories to 
any other nation; 

(5) China appoint Japanese nationals to act 
as fiscal, political and military advisers 
to the Chinese government. In addition, 
China was to grant Japanese nationals 
a wide range of political and economic 
privileges. 

Among these demands, Japan placed utmost 
importance on those dealing with South Man¬ 


churia, since Japan had waited a long time 
for an opportunity to realize its objective. Fur¬ 
thermore, the demand concerning the Ta-yeh 
Mines, had been an outstanding question ever 
since the establishment of the republic in 1911. 
The Japanese intention to try to exploit this op¬ 
portunity to acquire a wide range of economic 
and political privileges reflected the sentiments 
the Japanese people who felt that Japan had 
been left far behind by the European nations 
in the competition for the Chinese mainland. 
The Japanese action revealed an established deep 
inferiority complex vis-k-vis Western powers that 
was shared by the Japanese people at that time. 

The ambitious Japanese plan naturally excited 
the awakening Chinese people. The Chinese 
government, hoping that world powers and the 
United .States in particular would intervene, 
decided to rely on diplomatic efforts. As a result, 
anti-Japanese feeling ran high both within as 
well as outside China. Because of this, the .Japa¬ 
nese government withdrew a part of its original 
demands and pressed the Chinese government 
for acceptance of the others. However, the 
Chinese people unleashed a stringent boycol 
of Japanese goods to demonstrate their protest. 
Backed domestic public opinion, the Chinese 
government maintained, at the Paris Peace Con¬ 
ference that Chinese concessions made during 
the war were null and void because they were 
made under duress and compulsion. In particu¬ 
lar, China violently opposed Japan’s accession 
to Germany’s old privileges in .Shantung Province 
and demanded that these privileges be returned 
to China, However, even the United States, 
which had been most sympathetic toward China, 
did not support the Chinese position to the 
end. The criticism of the American public in 
opposition to the policy of the Wibon administra¬ 
tion in regard to this problem constituted one 
of the reasons for the United States senate’s 
refusal to ratify the Paris Peace Treaty. 

In this way, Japan succeeded in consolidating 
her established privileges in Manchuria, as well 
as acquiring a firm foothold for political and 
economic advances into China proper, but only 
after paying a high diplomatic price. Japan 
became the principal enemy of Chinese na- 
tionalbm and American opinion of Japan was 
considerably lowered thus spreading the image 
of an “imperialut” Japan. 

After YUan’s death from illness in 1916, the 
Peking government had problems trying to con¬ 
trol the southern revolutionary factions and 
sought financial assistance from other nations. 
The Japanese government granted an important 
loan as a means to improve its relations with 
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the Peking government. However, not only did 
the Japanese attempt to expand her political 
influence in China by this method sow seeds of 
anxiety and apprehension among the Western 
powers, but the Peking government’s efforts 
to suppress the .southern revolutionary factions 
with Japanese assistance simply added more 
fuel to the fire of anti-Japanese sentiment among 
the Chinese Nationalists. 

The collapse of the tsarist regime and the 
appearance of a socialist state in Russia during 
World War 1 also had important repercussions 
on international relations in East Asia. The 
disappearance of Germany and the retrocession 
of Russia—at least temporarily—from Far East 
politics brought about a fundamental change 
in the existing balance of power in East Asia. 
Japanese diplomatic policy developed up to 
that time based on the Russo-Japanese agree¬ 
ment on spheres of influence in the Manchurian 
and Monogolian regions, in particular, was 
forced to undergo important revision. In July 
1916, Japan had obtained a commitment from 
Russia to transfer one part of the railways owned 
by Russia in northern Manchuria to Japan in 
exchange for Japanese acceptance of the Russian 
request for arms and munition supplies on the 
occasion of the renewal of the Russo-Japanese 
Convention. Unlike the expired treaty, which 
aimed principally at the expansion and defense 
of the privileges of the two countries within their 
respective spheres of influence in Manchuria 
and Monogolia, the new Russo-Japanese agree¬ 
ment was aimed at preventing China proper 
from coming under the political influence of a 
third nation hostile either to Japan or to Russia, 
and to achieve this aim the two nations promised 
mutual cooperation in all aspects including 
military action. This change in the character 
of the agreement clearly exposed Japanese 

intentions to use the strengthened Russo-Japa¬ 
nese cooperation as an important means to cope 
with the new international situation due to be 
shaped after the war. Consequently, the col¬ 
lapse of tsarist Russia just after the conclusion 
of the agreement greatly shocked Japanese 

leaders. 

The appeaiance of a revolutionary regime in 
Russia signified more than an invalidation of 
the Russo-Japanese Convention. Japanese lead¬ 
ers feared the influence of communism might 
spread to the Far East. In order to counter this 
possibility, Japan concluded a mutual defense 
agreement with the Peking government in 
May 1918. The agreement provided Japan 
with the right to station troops in Manchuria 
and Mongolia to suppress communism should 


the necessity arise. At the same time, this was 
a Japanese preparatory measure to dispatch 
troops to .Siberia. Britain and France, horrified 
by the disappearance of the Eastern Front in 
Europe due to the newly established Bolshevik 
regime entering into a reparate peace with 
Germany, contemplated a plan to land allied 
forces in Vladivostok in order to control the 
German rear via Siberia and asked Japan to 
contribute troops. In Japan, there were strong 
arguments urging the government to exploit this 
opportunity to send troops in order to realize 
the dreams of the expansionists, to prevent com¬ 
munist influence from spreading to Siberia and 
to gain for Japan the Siberia area east of Lake 
Baikal. The United States at first opposed the 
dispatch of allied troops to Siberia because she 
was fearful about opening an opportunity for 
the Japanese expansionists, but later acceded to 
jointly .sending troops, believing that she would 
be able to restrain Japanese ambition by joining 
in the plan. Accordingly, Japan landed about 
10,000 men in Vladivostok in August 1918, 
and invoked the Sino-Japanese military agree¬ 
ment in order to send her troops guarding the 
South Manchuria Railway to North Manchuria. 
Reinforcements were added to eventually raise 
the level of Japanese troops stationed in the area 
extending from Siberia to Manchuria to over 
70,000 men. 

The United Stales showed the strongest dip¬ 
lomatic opposition to Japanese actions in World 
War I. During the war, the Japanc.se Govern¬ 
ment dispatched former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Ishii Kikujird as a special envoy to the 
United States to obtain the United States gov¬ 
ernment’s support for Japan’s China policy. 
As a result of this effort, Ambassador Ishi and 
the United States Secretary of State R. Lansing 
exchanged notes in November 1917, in which 
they agreed to respect China’s territorial integ¬ 
rity, the open-door policy and the principle 
of equal opportunity in China, as well as the 
recognition of Japan’s “special interests in 
China, particularly in the part in which her 
(i.e. Japanese possessions) are ambiguous.” The 
agreement reached between the United States 
and Japan on the China question, was somewhat 
ambiguous because while Japan interpreted the 
recognition by the United States of Japan’s special 
interests in China as being applicable to all 
agreements concluded between China and Japan 
based on the “21 Articles,” the United States 
denied this interpretation. 

Japan attended the Peace Conference con¬ 
vened in Paris in January 1919 as one of the 
“Five Powers.” Although the European nations 
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attended the conference happy over the restora¬ 
tion of peace, Japan went to the conference with 
the attitude that the war was nothing more than 
an opportunity for the expansion of her influ¬ 
ence. Japan only passively agreed to the estab¬ 
lishment of the League of Nations, which was 
to be formed in accordance with the proposal 
made by President Wilson of the United States. 
Japan gained mandatory rule over the islands 
formerly held by Germany in the Pacific, on 
the condition they not be turned into military 
bases, and suppressed the fierce opposition of 
the Chinese delegation, successfully obtaining 
recognition from other nations of Japan's succes¬ 
sion to Germany’s former privileges in Shantung 
Province. Britain and France had already granted 
Japan a secret promise to support her demand 
for privileges in Shantung Province at the peace 
conference to be convened after the war when 
these two nations asked the Japanese Navy to 
protect allied ships from attack by German 
submarines in the Indian Ocean and the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea during the war. Furthermore, Presi¬ 
dent Wilson was afraid that disappointed over 
this matter Japan might withdraw altogether 
from the conference, thus disrupting the realiza¬ 
tion of his aspiration for a league of nations. 
For the above reasons, ail the nations attending 
the conference recognized Japan’s position in 
spite of the obstinate opposition of China. 

After the war, a consortium was established, 
made up of the United States, Great Britain, 
France and Japan at the proposal of the United 
States (October 1920), and all loans extended 
to China thereafter were to be undertaken by 
this consortium. The establishment of this con- 
.sortium was aimed at preventing any country 
from increasing its influence tn China by extend¬ 
ing separate loans such as those of Japan during 
World War I. In January 1920, while the allied 
nations began withdrawing their troops dispatched 
to Siberia on the assumption that the initial goals 
had been achieved, only Japan refused to with¬ 
draw her troops under the pretext that as long 
as the situation there remained unstable they 
were necessary to prevent the spread of com¬ 
munist influence into the Korean and Manchu¬ 
rian regions. This Japanese action attracted the 
.suspicions of other nations, including the United 
States. 

As described earlier. World War I brought 
about a retrocession of European powers such 
as Russia and Germany from the Asian political 
arena and an increase in the importance of the 
United States’ influence on world politics. This 
new development ushered in an era in which 
the tension-laden relationship between Japan 


and the United States played a central role on 
the international political stage in East Asia, 
with one trying to expand her political and 
economic privileges on the Chinese mainland 
and the other taking the position of being a 
friend of the Chinese people, who were the vic¬ 
tims of Japanese “imperialism." This new rela¬ 
tionship was obviously entirely different from the 
order prevalent before World War I, which was 
supported by a broad network of mutual agree¬ 
ments between Japan and the Fmropean pow¬ 
ers. The Washington Conference convened in 
1921 and 1922 at American initiative was an ef¬ 
fort to create a new international order in the 
Asia-Pacific region through the conclusion of a 
multilateral agreement among the nations hold¬ 
ing interests in that region. The United States 
obviously desired to place restraints on Japanese 
action by concluding this agreement. From the 
viewpoint of the United .States, the occupation 
of Shantung Province and the continued station¬ 
ing of Japanese forces in Siberia were particu¬ 
larly urgent problems demanding immediate 
solution. 

On the Japanese side, the Anglo-Japanese 
.\lliance and the Russo-Japanese conventions, 
the foundations of Japanese diplomacy, either 
were in rums or had been completely annulled, 
relations with China remained strained while 
relations with the United States were extremely 
unstable. There, Japan went to the conference 
with the intention of exploiting this opportunity 
to improve her relations with the United States 
and Britain, aiming at providing herself with 
the necessary conditions for a smooth implemen¬ 
tation of her China policy. In connection with 
naval forces limitation, which was one of the main 
topics of the Washington Conference because the 
expansion of the Japanese Navy in competition 
with the United States had become a heavy 
burden on the Japanese economy, there was a 
general concensus of Japanese leaders favoring 
an agreement limiting naval forces. 

Because of the positions of the United States 
and Japan as described above, the Washington 
Conference adopted the following treaties: 

(1) The Nine Powers Treaty (Japan, the 
United States, Britain, France, China 
and others) pledged to guarantee the 
independence and territorial integrity of 
China, as well as the open-door policy 
and the equal opportunity principle in 
China (along with the annulment of the 
controversial Ishii-Lansing Agreement). 

(2) The Four Powers Treaty (Japan, the 
United States, Britain and France) agreed 
to mutually respect each other’s interests 
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and the method for solving future disputes 
concerning the islands in their possession 
in the Pacific (along with the adoption 
of this treaty, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
was annulled). 

(3) The Five Powers Naval Disarmament 
Treaty was concluded among Japan, the 
United States, Britain, France and Italy. 
The last treaty defined the 5:5:3 ratio of the 
total tonnage of naval forces to be possessed 
by Britain, the United States and Japan in the 
future. France and Italy were allowed 1:75, 
respectively. 

In addition to these agreements, capitalizing 
on the occasion, Japan entered into separate 
negotiations with China through the offices of 
the United States and Britain and pledged to 
return to China most of the former German 
privileges in Shantung Peninsula in exchange 
for a certain amount of compensation. Further¬ 


more, Japan also declared that she would with¬ 
draw her troops from Siberia as soon as possible. 

The nations attenting the Washington Con¬ 
ference also granted recognition in principle 
to the Chinese demand for the abolition of ex¬ 
traterritoriality and the recovery of tariff autono¬ 
my. Judging from the standpoint of relations 
between the Western and China, the resolutions 
adopted by the Washington Conference repre¬ 
sented to a certain extent international conces¬ 
sions to the heightening demands of nationalism 
in China and international restriction on Japa¬ 
nese actions in China. However, China had still 
not achieved strong national unity. In this context, 
these resolutions were only of paper value. The 
real test of Japan’s China policy would have to 
wait until late in the 1920’s when China made 
great progress toward unification of the country 
under the leadership of the Kuomintang (Na¬ 
tional People’s Party). 


IX. DEMOCRACY IN THE TAISHO ERA 


The SeiyQkai, with Hara Kei at the helm, 
was in power when .Japan received an invitation 
to the Washington Conference from the United 
States government. The Hara cabinet, formed 
when World War I was nearing an end in Sep¬ 
tember 1918, was led by party members who had 
seats in the House of Representatives. With the 
exception of the army, navy, and foreign min¬ 
isters, the cabinet was solidly SeiyQkai, and 
thus, the first party cabinet, in the true sense, 
was formed in Japan. Its formation marked a 
big step forward in the party politicians’ victory 
in their struggle against the so-called transcen¬ 
dental cabinet principle, and is usually noted 
as the curtain raiser of the so-called Tsiaho Era 
democracy. However, the ten years that followed 
the outbreak of World War I, three of which 
were under the rule of the Hara cabinet, brought 
Japanese society to a critical turning point. In 
this period, results of the rapid modernization 
achieved since the Meiji Restoration began, at 
long last, to manifest themselves in the form 
of new social and economic problems. In other 
words, Japanese society was entering the second 
stage of its modernization. Side by side with 
the changes in the international situation, the 
nature of the problems with which Japan and 
the Hara cabinet had to contend differed greatly, 
domestically and internationally, from that of 
the preceding era. World War I played a deci¬ 
sive role in acclerating Japan’s new tendencies 


in the domestic and international arenas. 

The political upheavals from the end of 1912 
to 1913, known as the “Taisho Political Crisis,” 
were the first signs of long-awaited changes on 
the political level. The Saionji cabinet had 
rejected the army’s plan to establish two ad¬ 
ditional divisions; the army, in turn expressed 
dissatisfaction by withdrawing the Army Min¬ 
ister from the cabinet and not recommending 
a successor. The Saionji cabinet was, however, 
barred from appointing an Army Minister from 
the civil service due to the system carefully 
created by Yamagata and was thus forced to 
resign en masse late in 1912. It was succeeded 
by the Katsura cabinet. Unlike those preceding, 
this shift in political authority was not based on 
an agreement between the SeiyQkai and the 
Yamagata clique. Soon after the formation of 
his cabinet, Katsura, like Ito ten years before 
when establishing the SeiyQkai, advocated the 
establishment of a new political party, and formed 
the DQshikai, in which members of parties other 
than SeiyQkai participated.* Former Progres¬ 
sives and other minor parties’ members who had 


• Unfortunately, however, Katsura’s plan to es¬ 
tablish a new party faced rough sailing. The new 
party was not officially established until December 
1913, after his death, with KatQ Takaaki, who had 
been foreign minister in the Katsura cabinet, as its 
first president. 
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continually been kept powerless by the SeiyQkai's 
influence now banded together for the first time, 
enabling them to lay the groundwork for a new 
political party capable of successfully countering 
the Seiyflkai. Actually, the Kenseikai (which 
later developed into the Minseitd) shared power 
in the Diet equally with the SeiyQkai, and traced 
its origin from political crises. 

Katsura had dared to establish a new party 
as a frontal challenge to the Seiyiikai because 
he sought to win freedom from Yamagata’s 
strong influence; this led, of course, to deteri¬ 
orating relations between him and his former 
patron. In this sense, Katsura’s action clearly 
indicated that the Yamagata “clique” had 
ceased to have the strong solidarity it had earlier 
enjoyed. By the same token, there was not a 
single Yamagata henchman in the new cabinet. 
Katsura and various non-Seiyukai factions based 
their alliance upon their common fear of and 
opposition to the steady expansion of the Sei- 
yukai’s influence. Katsura was well aware that 
the day would come when he would no longer 
be able to continue compromising with the 
Seiyukai. 

Nevertheless, Katsura’s ambitious bid to con¬ 
centrate political leadership in his own hands 
aroused considerable unfavorable public reac¬ 
tion. Amidst the severe public criticism directed 
against him, the Katsura cabinet, after only two 
months in office, resigned en bloc. Katsura died 
suddenly within the year. His last cabinet met 
much violent opposition from the public. More 
importantly, the army’s demand for a military 
build-up, which had led to the resignation of the 
Saionji cabinet, brought forth opposition from 
many previously silent sectors of Japanese society. 

The military buildup that began at the termina¬ 
tion of the Russo-Japanese War had inflicted 
heavy financial burdens on business as well as on 
the consumer. Businessmen, in particular, sought 
to lessen the pressure of heavy taxes by sending re¬ 
presentatives to the Diet. There was a clear tend¬ 
ency among businessmen to direct their criticism 
chiefly against the army’s ambitious program of 
enlargement. Moreover, the mass media, reflecting 
the feelings of the average consumer, were ex¬ 
tremely critical of the army’s demand for larger 
expediture. The Chambers of Commerce and In¬ 
dustry in Tokyo and other cities, for example, 
became centers of the movement against the estab¬ 
lishment of additional army divisions. Several 
powerful newspapers, including the Asahi Shimbwi, 
were unanimous in their criticism of the army. 

To further complicate matters, the army and 
navy struggled to outdo each other in acquiring 
shares of the budget. The army, with Yamagata 


and Katsura, both powerful politicians from Cho- 
shu, as leaders, had always been given preferential 
budgetary treatment. On the other hand, the 
navy, although connected with the Satsuma 
clique, failed to gain its objectives partly because 
it lacked a forceful political spokesman. The inter¬ 
national situation was changing as evidenced by 
Japan’s temporarily stable relations with Russia 
and her increasingly strained relations with the 
United States. In addition, a revolution in naval 
technology necessitated a large naval-vessel con¬ 
struction program. Consequently, pressure was 
exerted for an increase in the navy’s budget. Pub¬ 
lic opinion was also noticeably sympathetic toward 
the navy. 

The Saionji cabinet, while accepting the navy’s 
demands in this situation, rejected the army’s pro¬ 
posal for creation of two additional divisions. The 
ensuing resistance from the army led to the col¬ 
lapse of the cabinet. Public opinion quite naturally 
directed its censure at the army and the Choshu 
clique supporting the army, including Katsura. 
The SciyOkai leaders, perceiving the situation, 
threw their entire weight behind the movement to 
overthrow the Katsura cabinet. This resulted in 
large-scale anti-government movements. Mass po¬ 
litical rallies and meetings voiced opposition to the 
peace treaty concluding the Russo-Japanese War 
and there had also been popular movements 
against Foreign Ministers Inoue and Okuma in 
connection with their plan to revise the "unequal” 
treaties with the major powers. However, this 
movement to overthrow the Katsura cabinet was 
unprecedented, since it had expanded to a nation¬ 
wide scale with the backing of powerful political 
parties. With this overwhelming development, 
Katsura was forced to consider the resignation of 
his cabinet. 

Obviously, Katsura had intended to blaze a new 
trial in Japanese politics by fostering a powerful 
political party with the capability of thwarting the 
Seiyflkai. However, he left office prior to achieving 
his goal and soon died. 

Following the collapse of the Katsura cabinet, 
Admiral Yamamoto Gombei (1852-1933) formed 
a cabinet with the cooperation of the SeiyQkai. 
This cabinet was also forced to resign due to a brib-, 
ery case related to the navy, and an old politician 
Okuma, was called back to organize a cabinet. 
Okuma called on Kat5, then president of the D6- 
shikai, to join his cabinet and Katfl became foreign 
minister. Okuma, popular among the masses as 
premier, was chosen by Yamagata and other elder 
statesmen who were motivated by the desire to 
hold the SeiyQkai’s influence in check. Another 
obvious reason for this choice was the competition 
between the army and the navy. In other words, 
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the SciyOkai cabinet, led by Yamamoto, easily put 
the army's plan for activation of two additional 
divisions aside and thus incurred the displeasure 
of both the army and Yamagata. The Okuma cab¬ 
inet, taking full advantage of this situation, dis¬ 
solved the Diet. As a result of the cabinet’s high¬ 
handed intervention in the following general elec¬ 
tion, the parties in power, which included the D6- 
shikai, defeated the Seiyukai by a large vote 
margin, thus enabling Yamagata to achieve one of 
his desires. Also, the Okuma cabinet, with a major¬ 
ity in the Diet, was successful in getting the budget 
for a military buildup through the Diet, including 
the shelved creation of two additional divisions. 
This also satisfied Yamagata’s. Foreign Minister 
Kato did, however, insist that the Foreign Ministry 
take the initiative in determining diplomatic policy 
for Japan’s participation in World War I, articles 
“demands well as her’’ 21 claim to China. Break¬ 
ing precedent, he made the move without consult¬ 
ing the genro and greatly embarrassed the them. 
Public opinion, which at first enthusiastically sup¬ 
ported Okuma, rapidly cooled off because of his 
high-handed intervention in the election, his posi¬ 
tive military buildup and the awkward diplomacy 
toward China. Consequently, the Okuma cabinet 
was forced to resign in October 1916. Terauchi 
Masatake (1852-1919), a general from Choshu, 
and former governor general of Korea, took over 
at the genro'% recommendation. Soon afterward, 
the three political parties holding power during 
the Okuma cabinet jointly established the Ken- 
seikai. Along with the SeiyOkai, the Kenseikai be¬ 
came a major political force in the Diet. However, 
this did not necessarily signal the formation of a 
parliamentary cabinet system based on two major 
political parties. This was clearly manifested by 
the fact that the Terauchi cabinet, while having 
no specific base of influence in the Diet, was suc¬ 
cessful in holding the reins of power with the coop¬ 
eration of the SeiyOkai. 

These developments coincided with the erup¬ 
tion of biggest mass movements ever recorded in 
Japanese history began. Reflecting wartime infla¬ 
tion, the retail price of rice rose from ¥20 per koku 
early in 1917, to nearly ¥30 at the end of that year. 
The following year, speculations by rice dealers 
sent the rice price spiraling to more than ¥45 in 
August. The rise in wages was not sufficient to 
counter the rising rice price, and as could have 
been expected, this resulted in intense social un¬ 
rest. The government dared to dispatch troops to 
Siberia for somewhat vague motives and accord¬ 
ingly increased the unrest. Following these devel¬ 
opments, housewives in one local community 
protested against the spiraling rice prices, culmi¬ 
nating in a “rice riot” in the summer of 1918. The 


riot quickly spread throughout major Japanese 
cities and the situation was intensifi^ by a series 
of strikes staged by miners and other workers. 
These spontaneous movements, made up of un¬ 
organized masses, had no specific political objec¬ 
tives. Nonetheless, they drastically shocked the 
nation’s leaders, and although the Terauchi cabi¬ 
net was successful in suppressing the riots by mobi¬ 
lizing troops, it resigned en masse in September of 
that year. The way was now clear for the Seiyukai, 
led by Hara, to succeed in control of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Hara became the president of the SeiyQkai after 
Saionji bowed out of the political scene in 1914; 
he was affectionately known as the “Commoner 
Premier” because he was the first premier without 
peerage. He was however, the son of the principal 
retainer of a feudal clan defeated. Hara’s life 
had been devoted to the Seiyukai’s development 
since joining it in 1900 retaining political influence 
by cultivating powerful influence within the Diet 
to have at his call. Hara approached the ruling 
political authority with the SeiyQkai as his basis. 
For this purpose, he attempted to bargain with 
Yamagata, regarded at that time as the greatest 
leader of the bureaucratic forces. Hara was well 
aware that he would not be given easy access to 
the reins of government without reaching an un¬ 
derstanding with Yamagata, his strongest political 
rival. He did not desire the existence of two con¬ 
tending political parties dividing their influence in 
the Diet. A single political party that could gain 
hegemony in the Diet could divide political au¬ 
thority in competition with an influence outside 
the Diet (represented by Yamagata). Strangely 
enough, the political position which Hara took in 
1918 was similar to Yajagata’s. Yamagata is 
quoted as naving said to Hara that, excepting the 
problem of assuming political authority based on 
political parties, he agreed on all other matters. 
Hara could not compromise with Yamagata on 
this point. Accordingly, after the Terauchi cabinet 
was forced out of the political picture amidst the 
disturbances caused by the rice riots, Yamagata 
could not find a qualified successor and he agreed 
to recommend Hara as the next premier, with. 
Both Yamagata and Hara shared the fear that the 
new political and social currents symbolized by 
rising protests from the masses would surge to an 
uncontrollable level. 

The rice riots were little more than a surging 
wave from this big new currer.*. Japan’s industri¬ 
alization and urbanization ha..! gradually become 
conspicuous after the Russo-Japanese War and 
especially accelerated due to the war boom from 
1914 to 1919. The outbreak of the war interrupted 
Japan’s trade routes to foreign countries, tempo- 
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rarily affecting the nation’s economy adversely. 
From a long-term point of view, however, the 
war brought booming prosperity to Japan. Japan’s 
exports from 1915 to 1918 continued to exceed 
imports and she quickly became a creditor nation 
instead of the debtor she had been before the war. 
Consequently, Japan’s total trade volume regis¬ 
tered a big increase from ¥1.24 billion in 1913 to 
¥4.271 bUlion in 1919. 

The expansion of Japan’s trade naturally 
brought about a rapid growth in the manufactur¬ 
ing industry. In the period from 1914 to 1919, the 
number of factories hiring more than five em¬ 
ployees increased from slightly less than 32,000 to 
more than 44,000; the number of laborers at these 
factories increased from 1,086,000 to 1,777,000 
and the total production of these factories in¬ 
creased sharply from ¥1.372 billion to ¥6.738 
billion. The silk and cotton manufacturing in¬ 
dustries, long occupying important positions in 
the economy, continued to expand. Additionally, 
other relatively new industries and attained much 
importance; these included chemical products, 
iron and steel, machine manufacture and elec¬ 
tricity. Though these new industries had made 
comparatively little contribution to the gross 
national product, their growth was an indication 
of important changes that were taking place 
within Japan’s industrial structure. 

Japan’s urbanization matched the progress in 
Japan’s industrialization—clearly reflected in an 
increase in the labor force then engaged in the 
secondary and tertiary industries. By the latter 
half of 1920’s, this total labor force surpassed that 
of those who were engaged in the primary indus¬ 
tries. Japan’s total population had sharply in¬ 
creased in the second and third decades of the 
twentieth century this increase in population 
was absorbed in several large cities as the farm¬ 
ing population had leveled off at nearly a fixed 
number throughout this period. The surplus 
population in the villages had flowed into the 
cities in quest of job opportunities. The popu¬ 
lation of the cities correspondingly increased 
with the new arrivals. The cities, notably Tokyo, 
became massive aggregates of people lacking 
either a sense of community or common cultural 
and social bonds. 

Better-organized social protest slowly began 
to emerge, and the previously hindered labor 
movements developed by riding on the bandwag¬ 
on of Japan’s industrialization following the Rus¬ 
so-Japanese War. Fifty-seven labor strikes were 
staged in 1907 with 9,800 participating laborers. 
The entire country focused its attention on a 
major strike at the Ashio copper mine. Side by 
side with the labor movement, the socialist move¬ 


ment gained momentum. In 1906, the Japan 
Socialist Party—the first legal socialist party to 
be established in Japan—emerged. Nevertheless, 
the foundations of the socialist movement were 
far from stable, and severe ideological confronta¬ 
tions arose between the radical and moderate 
factions. Fearful that the movement would become 
radical, the government ordered the Socialist 
Party dissolved less than a year later. In the 
ensuing several years, both the labor and socialist 
movements lay dormant due to strong government 
restrictions, only to rise again during World War 
I. Labor strikes became a regular occurrence, with 
incidence and participants sharply increasing from 
50 strikes with slightly less than 8,000 person in¬ 
volved in 1914 to approximately 500 strikes in¬ 
volving more than 63,000 people. These strikes, 
for the most part, erupted spontaneously from 
discontent over the difficulty of making a living 
with the existing high prices and were not staged 
under the conscious leadership of union activists. 
The YQaikai (Friendly Society), which had re¬ 
mained the largest labor union since its establish¬ 
ment in 1912, adopted a principle of action that 
took on a more militant character at its 1919 
convention. In addition, on May I, 1920, May 
Day was celebrated for the first time in Japan. 

Similar social unrest found expression in the 
tenancy disputes which had begun to occur fre¬ 
quently in the villages. With the organization of 
farmer’s unions centering on small tenant farmers 
well under way, the Japan Farmer Union, their 
nationwide organ, was established in 1922. The 
rising farm movement was incited by the pressure 
of high princes and city laborers’ demands for 
higher wages; at the same time, an ideological 
influence from the socialist movement was weaken¬ 
ing traditional social relations between landowners 
and tenants. These changes were symptomatic of 
the severe disturbances witnessed in village com¬ 
munities from the latter half of the 1920’s through 
the 1930’8. 

The increase in social movements was easily 
attributable to economic difficulties as well as 
stimulus from international ideological currents 
during this period. The collapse of authoritarian 
rule in China and the overthrow of Russia’s 
absolutist government, coupled with the fact that 
World War I was generally interpreted as democ¬ 
racy’s victory over authoritarianism, encouraged 
socialism and liberal-oriented intellectuals in Ja¬ 
pan. These intellectuals actively attempted to 
spread democratic ideas; among them was Yoshi- 
no Sakuzd (1878-1933), a professor of Tokyo Uni¬ 
versity who found an outlet for his views readily 
through contributions to the magazine ChuS 
Koron. Young students and intellectuals who 
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looked up to Yoshino as their leader followed suit 
with their organization, Shinjinkai, as stepping- 
stone. The monthly magazine Kaizi which 
began publication in 1919 provided another op¬ 
portunity for many liberals and socialists to 
publicize their opinions. The economic journal 
Tokyo Ktizai jAi'm/id, with Tanzan Ishibashi (1884-) 
as editor-in-chief, presented arguments for liber¬ 
alism. Although the ideological positions of the 
liberals were definitely not always uniform, their 
one common objective was universal suffrage. 
The movement for unrversal suffrage gradually 
gained mometum by the and of World War I. 

In view of the rapidly rising trend for mass 
movements and, more immediately, the impact 
exerted by the rice riots, Yamagata, the most 
powerful ginro, felt compelled to recommend 
Kara as the next premier. Public opinion wel¬ 
comed the emergence of the Hara cabinet as 
a victory for democracy and hailed it as the 
beginning of a new age. Hara had much in 
common with Yamagata in fearing that the new 
social and ideological currents might possibly 
gather enough momentum to overthrow the 
established order. Many of the Hara cabinet’s 
domestic policies betrayed much the expectation 
the masses had had of them. The cabinet never 
seriously considered a price policy designed to 
ease the people’s difficulty in making a living, 
nor was it sympathetic toward the abolition of 
the hated Public Peace Police Law. (this law, 
enacted in 1900, was principally aimed at rigidly 
contolling labor and farm movements.) Ap- 
psu-ently, Hara like Yamagata sought to find 
an answer to newly emerging social problems 
with oppressive measures rather than social 
policy. 

The cabinet’s apathy toward the masses’ de¬ 
mands is most clearly exemplified in its position 
on imiversal suffrage. In March 1919, the Diet 
acted on revision of the Regulations for Election 
of Members of the House of Representatives, 
which the cabinet had presented to the Diet. 
The new law lowered the property or income 
qualification for voters from ten yen to three 
yen in direct taxes, and also provided that a 
system be adopted allowing only one Diet mem¬ 
ber for each constituency (the single-member 
constituency system). The system favored major 
political parties. The cabinet emphasized making 
the election system favorable to the SeiyOkai in 
considering its revision, while making a gesture 
allowing the masses’ demands for universal suf- 
ferage by a limited expansion of voting rights. 
Various political parties other than the SeiyOkai 
objected to the new election law and together 
wifh same civic organizations, encouraged and 


developed large-scale movements for the realiza¬ 
tion of universal suffrage. In February 1920, the 
opposition parties collectively proposed a bill for 
universal suffrage in the Diet. As large crowds 
gathered around the Diet, Prime Minister Hara, 
without warning, suddenly dissolved the Diet. 
Hara had waited for a good opportunity to hold 
an election at the earliest possible date under 
the new election law. In the election of May 
1920, universal suffrage became a major issue 
The results were exactly as Hara had anticipated, 
and the Seiyukai, by increasing its seats to nearly 
120, held an absolute majority. After this, those 
engaged in labor and socialists movements and 
who were disillusioned with parliamentary gov¬ 
ernment became more and more radical; the 
movement for universal suffrage was in disarray 
and lost much of its influence. 

All things considered, that the Hara cabinet 
was more concerned with protecting the vested 
interests of the “establishment” from attacks by 
the emerging social influence than with assimilat¬ 
ing into the existing structure, as much as pos¬ 
sible, those who attempted to have their opinions 
on government heard. The general tendency 
among critics to depict the social conditions and 
unrest of the times in terms of conflicts between 
the “bourgeois” and the “proletariat” or the 
“haves” and “have-nots” indicates the failure 
of the Hara cabinet to bring about real political 
integration. True, various reforms within the 
government structure were carried out by 
Hara—the expansion of the framework for free 
civil service appointments through revision of 
the Civil Service Appointment Act and the 
creation within the House of Peers of a group 
sympathetic toward the Seiyukai—they did aid 
in strengthening the influence of politictil parties 
in general even though the reforms were actually 
carried out soley for the benefit of the Seiyukai. 
However, the Seiyukai tended to take the attitude 
that it would be preferable to hand over the reins 
of government to bureaucratic influences rather 
than to provide parties with an opportunity to 
take over the government; with this attitude 
prevailing, minority parties in the Diet became 
even more strongly opposed to the Seiyukai. 
The minority parties supported considerably by 
the various groups outside the Diet such as civic 
organizations, the mass media and even the 
crowds) often attacked the “autocracy of the 
majority party,” making the Diet the site of 
clashes between the government and the op¬ 
position parties. Such a political structure, under 
which the majority party in the Diet sought to 
monopolize easy access to political power jointly 
with bureaucratic influences, can be regarded 
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as a prototype of the present-day control of the 
political structure by the Liberal Democratic 
Party, with, of course, some important reserva¬ 
tions. Consequently, “party politics” had already 
become an object of disillusionment and distrust 
for the general public even before it could firmly 
establish itself. The ass.ssination of Premier 
Hara by a fanatic in November 1921 was related 
to public loss of confidence in party politics. 

Conditions favorable to the development of 
party politics nonetheless, did exist. Of these, 
the most vital was the decreased importance of 
the military. The Washington Conference, held 
shortly after the assassination of Hara, reflected 
a worldwide trend toward pacifism to sharply 
reduce naval armaments. Simultaneoasly, Public 
mood in Japan demonstrated a marked tendency 
toward pacifism and some Japanese even insisted 
on army disarmament. In 1922, the death of 
Yamagata, a powerful sponsor of the army, gave 
impetus to this move. Then the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives enacted a bill to reduce the army 
in March 1922. In response to this, the army 
carried out its own disarmament program with 
a cutback of 62,500. The Navy, on the other 
hand, decreased the number of major ships in 
accordance with the Washington Conference 
agreements. Military expenditures were reduced 
annually from 1922 through 1926 and their ratio 
to the total annual expenditure was lowered from 
49 percent in 1921 to 27 percent in 1926. The 
Hara cabinet also at this time reorganized the 
administrative division so that civil servants could 
be appointed as heads of the governing organs 
in Japan's colonies in the Kwantung Province, 
Korea and Formosa.* During World War I, the 
cabinet had established an Extraordinary Diplo¬ 
macy Investigation Committee, which continued 
to exist until September 1922, and was composed 


• Only two Japanese officials governed the Kwan¬ 
tung Leased Territory; a director general of the 
Kwantung Agency, subject to immediate supervision 
by the prime minister who was in charge of civil 
administration; and a general commander of the 
Kwantung Army responsible for the defense of Kwan¬ 
tung Province and the protection of the South Man¬ 
churian Railways. The general commander was under 
the leadership of the chief of the general staff. In 
actuality, civil servants had held the post of director 
general until 1932 even though it was possible to 
appoint either civil servants or military officers. The 
official designation, “Kwantung Army,” in connection 
with this, was born from reform in the governmental 
structure. Contrary to the objective of the reform, this 
institutional separation opened the way for the 
Kwantung Army to follow its separate path under 
the banner of independence from the authority of the 
supreme command. 


of the important cabinet members, ministers of 
the army and navy and the heads of political 
parties. This measure was taken to prevent the 
military from monopolizing the formulation and 
execution of Japan’s diplomatic policies. However, 
even in this period when the military’s influence 
was at its lowest ebb, it was impossible to do 
away with the system wherein only military of¬ 
ficers on active duty were qualified for the post 
of army minister. Furthermore, cabinet members, 
as well as army and navy ministers were not 
allowed to intervene in matters of military com¬ 
mand, under the jurisdiction of the General Staff 
Office, despite arguments for the abolition of such 
practices. 

Following the death of Hara, a cabinet headed 
by Takahashi Korekiyo (1854—1936), one-time 
Finance Minister in the Hara cabinet and former 
president of the Bank of Japan, was formed. Simul¬ 
taneously, he became president of the Seiyfrkai. 
However, since his leadership was rather weak 
and could not equal Hara’s, the Takahashi cabi¬ 
net was forced to resign en masse after only six 
months in office due to lack of coordination among 
the ministers. The following two years saw the 
formation of three cabinets—none of which were 
based on any political party. Hara cabinet’s had 
deeply instilled in public dissapointment in party 
politics and party cabinets and therefore it was 
possible to have “no party affiliation” cabinets 
despite the existence of two powerful political 
parties—the Seiydkai and the Kenseikai. The 
press customarily referred to these political 
parties as “established” ones; an indication that 
the people longed for some fresh influence. The 
people did not welcome a bureaucratic cabinet, 
but they were unable to have much hope in the 
“established” political parties. The public did, 
accordingly, expect political reforms from the 
bureaucratic leaders. The fact that the Yama¬ 
moto cabinet, a bureaucratic one, took a positive 
attitude toward universal suffrage which the 
Seiyukai continued to oppose indicated the strange 
relations between the bureaucratic politicians, 
the established parties and the public. The Yama¬ 
moto cabinet, however, encountered considerable 
difficulties in manipulating the Diet and resigned 
without carrying out any important political 
programs, including universal suffrage. The 
cabinet’s sole outstanding accomplishment was 
to take emergency relief measures following the 
Great Kantd Earthquake of 1923, The city of 
Tokyo and suburbs suffered enormous damage 
during the earthquake; Tokyo citizens panicked 
because it was rumoured that Koreans and so¬ 
cialists, taking advantage of the confusion of the 
earthquake, might incite riots. The slaughter of 
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many Koreans, socialist and labor movement 
leaden, including the noted anarchist Osugi 
Salcae, by the military police, the civil police 
and the crowds attested to the magnitude of 
the fear shared by political leaden and the 
general public. 

The Kiyoura cabinet, which succeeded the 
Yamamoto cabinet, based its influence mainly 
on the House of Peen; the emergence of such 
an anachronistic cabinet incurred unfavorable 
public sentiment. Taking advantage of the situa¬ 
tion, the SeiyOkai, the Kenseikai and a third 
political party, led by Inukai Tsuyoshi (1855- 
1932), rallied under the banner of safeguarding 
the constitutional government and began move¬ 
ments working for the overthrow of the Kiyoura 
cabinet. These particular movements are usually 
regarded as the re-emergence of the popular 
movements which overthrew the Katsura cabinet 
ten years earlier. Nevertheless, it is not clear to 
what extent they considered the popular de¬ 
mands, since these political parties were motivated 
by the desire to gain the reins of government. 
Furthermore, solidarity among party politicians 
was not strong. A split in the party caused the 
SeiyOkai to lose the absolute majority Diet that 
it had enjoyed for so long, this paving the way 
open for the emergence of a two party system. 

In this situation, the government dissolved the 
Diet and in the following general election the 
KenseitS became a majority party, and together 
the three political parties that joined the move¬ 
ments to overthrow the cabinet obtained ma¬ 
jority seats in the Diet. After the resignation of 
Kiyoura, a coalition cabinet with Katd Komei, 
head of the Kenseikai, as premier and member¬ 
ship from the three political parties was formed 
in June 1924. Until 1932 the Seiyukai and the 
Kenseikai (renamed the MinseitS in June 1927) 
alternately held the reins of government.* In 
this sense, this period is referred to as that of the 
“party cabinet system.” 

Administration by the Kenseikai (led at first 
by Katd Takaaki and subsequently by Wakatsuki 
Reijird following Katd's death in January 1926) 
lasted from June 1924 to April 1927. During 
this period the bill for universal suffrage was 
passed (1925); under its provisions, any male 


* The following chart shows the number of seats 
in the Diet that both parties obtained as a result of 
four elections held during this period. 


Eltctum Ytar 

Ktnseikai (Miroeito) 

Seiyukai 

1924 

151 

100 

1928 

217 

219 

1930 

273 

174 

1932 

147 

303 


adult was eligible to vote. Consequently, the 
number eligible voters increased more than 
fourfold, to 14 million. One reason the Kenseikai 
Cabinet adopted universal suffrage was because 
the Kenseikai, during its long term out of power 
it had held out for the universal suffrage bill 
to counter the SeiyOkai. The Kenseikai was 
however not more sympathetic to the demands 
of the people than the Seiyukai. From be¬ 
coming radical under the influence of revolu¬ 
tionary ideologies, Kenseikai held the view 
that it was necessary to provide them with 
opportunities to participate in politics. It is 
small wonder therefore that, simultaneously 
with the passage of universal suffrage, the 
government enacted the Public Peace Main¬ 
tenance Law. This controversial law banned all 
organizations aimed at reforming kokutai (na¬ 
tional polity) and disapproving of the private 
property system. “Established” party politicians 
while trying to allay the fears of those who feared 
the possible concequences of universal sufferage 
attempted to assimilate the masses into the es¬ 
tablished structure. By this time several political 
parties had actually been established with a view 
to organizing the “proletarians”; of them the 
Japan Communist Party, established in secrecy 
in 1922, was forcibly dissolved in a severe gov¬ 
ernment’s crackdown. Plans were made for its 
reconstruction during the summer of 1925 and 
they were able to organize the party in December 
of the following year. Several minor parties aimed 
at organizing laborers and peasants were also 
set up. 

This policy of proving some degree of freedom 
and protection wtis aimed at preventing the 
working class from becoming radical, and some 
of the Kenseikai Cabinet’s social legislation this 
policy. The Peace Police Law, amended to lessen 
control on labor and farm unions, the new Labor 
Disputes Mediation Law and the revised Factory 
Law (orginally passed in 1911), though insuffi¬ 
cient, were designed to protect the interests of 
the workers. The Tenant Disputes Mediation 
Law was enacted to protect the interests of the 
tenant farmer. At the same time, the cabinet 
made several bids to undermine the influence 
of the autocratic elite. 

The results, however, were barely successful. 
One of their attempts was a reform of the House 
of Peers; those who championed democracy 
argued that it was necessary to revise the con¬ 
stitution, which had granted equal authority 
to both the Upper and the Lower Houses. The 
Katd cabinet was willing to carry out such 
reforms, but failed to do so because of opposition 
from both the Privy Council and the House of 
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Peers. The actual reforms were limited to chang¬ 
ing the composition of the Upper House, by 
decreasing the number of members with peerage 
and instead increasing the number of members 
nominated by the emperor for scholastic and 
social achievements. In regard to relations with 
the military, disarmament of the army was 
carried out and four divisions (the equivalent 
of 37,000 men) were eliminated. Nevertheless, 
most of the money saved by this reduction was 
for the mechanization and modernization of the 
army. Consequently, the reduction by four divi¬ 
sions was not a very effective way of cutting ex¬ 
penses. Furthermore, no revision was made of 
the legal framework which the military with 
special privileges. Finally as most of genro had 
died by this time, with the exception of liberal- 
minded Saionji, only the Privy Council, a home 
for autocratic politicians, stood in the way of 
party government. When the Privy Council op¬ 
posed the relief measures for the financial panic 
that occurred in the spring of 1927, the cabinet 
resigned en masse offering only token resistance 
to the Privy Council’s opposition. 

Following three years of Kenseikai rule, the 
Seiyukai, led by its new president Tanaka Giichi, 
(1863-1929), came to power in April 1927. 
Fanaka, a military officer from Choshu and 
one of Katsura’s henchman, had served as medi¬ 
ator between Katsura and Kara when Katsura 
was alive. He joined the Seiyukai and later was 
army minister in the Hara cabinet. His way of 
thinking was relatively flexible for a contemporary 
army officer. However, the fact that the Seiyukai 
chose an army officer-turncd-politican as its presi¬ 
dent showed the fragility of parly politics. In 
comparison with the preceding cabinet, the 
Fanaka Cabinet actually followed a marked 
reactionary domestic policy. In the first general 
election held under the universal suffrage law, 


February' 1928, eight candidates for the House 
of Representatives running on the proletarian 
party ticket were elected despite severe govern¬ 
ment interference. Seeing this, the government, 
making full use of the Public Peace Maintenance 
Law, arrested a large number of socialists. The 
government also dismissed socialist-leaning college 
professors. About this time, a notorious Special Po¬ 
litical Police Division was established on a na¬ 
tion-wide level and the Public Peace Maintenance 
Law was revised to include capital punishment. 
While pursuing such a policy at home, the Tanaka 
Cabinet embarked on an affirmative policy toward 
China. 

The Minscito returned to power in 1929, 
making some liberal revisions in various policies 
pursued by the preceding cabinet. By then, how¬ 
ever, situation, both domestic and international, 
had become noticeably unfavorable for the main¬ 
tenance of stable, coherent party politics. 

After the genro^ had bow^ out of the political, 
the political parties gradually and constantly 
increased their influence in cooperation with or 
in competition with the elites among the civil 
servants, the military, the House of Peers and 
the Privy Council. I'hus the so-called age of 
party politics was ushered in. Political parlies 
showed a greater degree of receptivcncs to the 
public desire to participate in politics than others 
but their suspicion of the masses deterred them 
from championing bolder democratic reforms. 
Presumably in Japan, where political structure 
was based on unstable relations among diverse 
elite classes and again between the elite and the 
massess, exposure to severe domestic and inter¬ 
national impact was to reveal her frailly. It be¬ 
came increasingly evident that out of all the 
confusion the military gradually emerged as the 
dominent force. 


X. THE MANCHURIAN INCIDENT 


The Manchurian Incident of 1931 strongly 
impressed the rest of the world with the change 
from the liberal Japan of the 1920’s to the mili¬ 
taristic Japan of the 1930’s. The reason for this 
can be traced possibly to the weakntss of Japa¬ 
nese liberalirm. Contemporary factors which 
affected that the growth of Japanese liberalism 
can be found in an analysis of two areas, eco¬ 
nomic difficulties and Japan’s relations with 
foreign nations, notably her policy toward China. 

The Japanese economy had achieved remark¬ 


able growth due to a boom brought about by 
World War I. However, various enterprises that 
had expanded during this period were for the 
most part unsound because they depended on 
massive bank loans. When the postwar boom 
collapsed in 1920 these enterprises were con¬ 
fronted with crises which affected various banks. 
The zaibatsu who controlled some of these banks 
strongly urged the government to take relief 
measures. In addition, the government, fearful of 
the social unrest that might arise from the ex- 
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panding receation, hesitated to push ahead with a 
deflationary policy. Instead, the government 
started helping various banks out of their financial 
difficulties by extending special loans thereby 
lessening the impact of the panic. 

The panic and its aftermath resulted in a 
reduction of Japan’s marketing competitiveness. 
While Britain, the United States and others 
cturied out deflationary measures more thor¬ 
oughly in the postwar period, the Japanese 
government pushed ahead with a policy of 
checking deflation. Consequently, while the 
actual purchasing power of the yen was kept at a 
low level, the exchange rate of the yen was able 
to level off near parity through such artificial 
means as specie shipments. This resulted in 
Japan’s conspicuous import surplus every year 
since 1920. As a result, the gold and foreign cur¬ 
rencies accumulated during World War I gradual¬ 
ly decreased. 

On top of this, the massive import of materials 
for the reconstruction of the Tokyo following 
the Great Earthquake of 1923 greatly wonened 
Japan’s balance of international payments. It 
became impossible to maintain the exchange 
rate by resorting to the formula used up to that 
time. From that time, because the exchange 
rate of the yen kept falling, Japan’s exports in¬ 
creased, hitting an all-time record in 1925. 

The government’s easy-money policy designed 
to help various enterprises and banks that suf¬ 
fered damage from the Great Earthquake brought 
a kind of recovery boom. Nevertheless, this boom, 
which lasted for only a short time, was nothing 
but the precursor of the more severe recession 
which followed. In the wake of Britain’s return 
to the gold standard in 1925, the Minseito cabi¬ 
net followed a tight-money policy and maintained 
the exchange rate in preparation for lifting the 
ban on gold exports. Consequently, in 1926, 
Japan’s exports decreased and prices fell. The 
government, though anticipating a more or less 
severe recession, planned to promote the ration¬ 
alization of Japan’s domestic economy by throw¬ 
ing into the stream of world economic competi¬ 
tion by lifting the ban on gold exports. The 
recession, however, had a much greater effect 
on the Japanese economy than was anticipated. 
By the same token, some enterprises that managed 
to live through the recession of 1920 due to the 
government’s inflationary policy brought along 
bad bills, which stemmed from taking advantage 
of the special relief measures (The so-called 
"Earthquake Bill” system by which the Bank of 
Japan re-discounted bills that later became in¬ 
solvent.) This meant that the scope of bad loans 
by various banks had further enlarged. Then 


came the recession that suddenly plunged the 
unsound enterprises and the various banks that 
were extending them loans into a crisis. Begin¬ 
ning with the debate in the Diet in the spring of 
1927 over the problem of dealing with the “earth¬ 
quake bills” that remained unsettled, some aspects 
of these unsound banking practice were revealed 
to the public, which led to a financial panic. 
The collapse of the MinseitS cabinet resulted 
from opposition from the Privy Council regard¬ 
ing measures intended to help the Bank of Taiwan 
out of its difficulties. This panic was stemmed 
by the Tanaka cabinet’s moratorium policy. 
In the process of panic, however, unsound 
small- and medium-size banks and enterprises 
(notably those of the textile industry) were 
liquidated. In other words, this implied that 
the position of major banks and enterprises was 
strengthened and that the concentration of capi¬ 
tal was well under way. For example, ordinary 
banks, which numbered 1,420 at the end of 
1926, sharply decreased to in 1929. Of these 
ordinary banks, five major banks alone accounted 
for 35 percent of the total deposits and 27 per¬ 
cent of the total loans. 1928, major companies 
with capital of more than ¥10 million accounted 
for less than one percent of the total number 
of rompanies and these major companies con¬ 
trolled more than half the total capital of all 
the companies. 

Because of the Tanaka cabinet’s policy of stim¬ 
ulating business through positive finance, business 
picked up temporarily. Nevertheless, rising prices 
reversed Japan’s trade balance, resulting in a 
failing in the exchange rate of the yen. Such fluc¬ 
tuations in the exchange rate were regarded as 
hindrances to steady trading and the development 
of industries. Banks, traders and export industries 
such as the silk-reeling industry unanimously called 
for lifting the ban on gold exports to stabilize of 
the exchange rate. Major industrial nations had al¬ 
ready reverted to the gold standard. In this situa¬ 
tion, Finance Minister Inoue Junnosuke of the 
MinseitS cabinet, which took over after the 
Tanaka cabinet, lifted the ban on gold exports in 
January 1930. 

The decision made by the government was 
based on the view that, with the concentration of 
enterprises in the hands of a few major enterprisers 
and the industrial rationalization carried out up 
to that time, Japanese industries already were 
powerful enough to overcome deflation and the 
stiff international competition expected to result 
from the lifting of the gold embargo. At that time, 
nobody doubted that the United States’ prwperity 
and favorable world trade would last indefinitely. 
However, after the lifting of the ban on gold 
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exporu proved these assumptions wrong. Japan’s 
heavy and chemical industries, still in their 
infancy, had not reached the point of real com¬ 
petitiveness with their foreign counterparts. In 
addition, the Japanese economy contained innu¬ 
merable small- and medium-size enterprises and 
small farmers. These shortcomings had been con¬ 
cealed by inflation and the low exchange rate of 
the yen. 

Since the ban on gold exports was lifted on the 
basis of the prevailing parity a greater impact on 
the Japanese economy than was anticipated oc¬ 
curred. Substantially, this amounted to raising 
parity for the yen. In terms of Finance Minister 
Inoue’s orthodox financial policy, the liquidation 
of minor enterprises in this way might have been 
necessary and desirable for the development of a 
healthy capitalist economy, but Inoue presumably 
did not give sufficient consideration to the problem 
of the scope of the resultant social unrest. 

Furthermore, the United States’ prosperity and 
the general prosperity of world trade declined in 
the face of the major panic that hit many nations 
following Japan’s lifting of the embargo on gold 
exports. This panic exerted a catastrophic effect 
on the Japanese economy. The massive outflow of 
Japan’s specie into foreign nations soon after the 
lifting of the gold embargo was carried over to the 
following year, with the Bank of Japan’s reserves 
sharply decreasing. Japan’s unstable political situ¬ 
ation resulting from the Manchurian Incident as 
well as Britain’s abolition of the gold standard 
hinted that a possible new embargo was imminent. 
This prompted some Japanese financiers to fran¬ 
tically to purchase U.S. dollars in anticipation of 
a decrease in the value of the yen, thus accelerating 
the outflow of gold into foreign nations. 

Prices fell by as much as 35 percent in 1931, 
especially prices of agricultural products. This was 
due to the sharp decrease in the price of raw silk 
stemming from the panic that took place in the 
United States, Japan’s principal export market, 
as well as reduced prices of rice resulting from a 
bumper harvest. Because the panic spread to other 
industries a number of small- and medium-size 
enterprises went bankrupt. Major enterprises, for 
their part, sought to overcome the recession by 
limiting production and building up cartels. Con¬ 
sequently, mining and industrial production de¬ 
creased by 25 percent. In addition, the number of 
unemployed exceeded 400,000, equaling 6-7 per¬ 
cent of the working population. 

Farmers were in a most desperate situation. 
The prices of their products were sharply decreas¬ 
ing, yet the prices of fertilizers, agricultural ma¬ 
chinery and the like did not decrease much. 
Tenants had to pay nearly half the rice they 


produced to landowners as rent, and found it 
difficult to make a living off the remaining rice. 
Furthermore, landowners resorted to raising rents 
to cover the decreased revenue due to the declining 
price of rice. Consequently, tenants became 
poorer. To make matters worse, those who lost 
their jobs in cities returned to the villages increased 
strains on household economies. Thus, agricul¬ 
ture’s recovery from the panic came much later 
than the recovery of other industries, with the 
recession in the agricultural field lasting until 
around 1936. The severe recession had extremely 
grave political consequences. The army, mostly 
composed of soldiers from the villages, was furious 
about the farmer’s difficulties. These soldiers di¬ 
rected their indignation against the bourgeois class 
and the party politicians. 

In regard to Japan’s China policy, at the 
Washington Conference held in 1922, various 
concerned nations went on record as respecting 
the development of China as an independent 
nation. In China at this time, the military cliques 
(or war lords) held their own spheres of influence 
in various regions in addition to the Canton-based 
Nationalist government’ led by Sun Yat-sen. Ja¬ 
pan, Britain, the United States and Russia out¬ 
wardly took an attitude of non-intervention in 
China’s civil war. Behind the scenes, however, 
these nations gave support to the various forces in 
China, with the result that the situation became 
extremely complicated. Japan, was chiefly con¬ 
cerned with Chang Tso-lin, head of a military 
clique in Manchuria. The Japanese government 
had taken the position of non-intervention in the 
three struggles which had occurred from 1922 to 
1925 between Chang and other military cliques. 
Nevertheless, Japan’s governing organs in Man¬ 
churia, notably the Kwantung Army, insisted that 
Japan assist Chang. At this time, Shidehara 
Kijflro (1872-1951) was Japan’s foreign minister. 
The Kwantung Army became more and more 
anxious about Shidehara’s passive policy. During 
a revolt led by one of Chang’s men against him in 
1925, the Kwantung Army mobilized troops, dis¬ 
regarding the orders of the Tokyo government, 
and helped Chang out of a crisis. Consequently, 
both Manchuria and China’s northern regions 
came completely under Chang’s sphere of influ¬ 
ence. This was the first time that the Kwantung 
Army acted arbitrarily on its own. 

Meanwhile, in the southern regions, the Na¬ 
tionalist (Kuominteng) government had been 
approaching Soviet Russia since 1923. With the 
backing of Russia, the Nationalist government 
pushed ahead with administrative and military 
reforms. In January of the following year, formal 
partnership between the Nationalist government 
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and the Communists materialized. Encouraged by 
communist-leaning moves by the Nationalists anti¬ 
imperialism began to deveiope among the Chinese 
people. In 1925, Chinese laborers working at 
foreign enterprises in Shanghai and Hong Kong 
staged large-scale strikes. 

Following the death of Sun Yal-sen in March 
1925, the confrontation between the communist- 
oriented left-wing faction and the right-wing fac¬ 
tion led by Chiang Kai-shek gradually developed 
within the Canton government. In July 1926, in 
order to unify China by crushing the military 
cliques in various regions, the Kuominleng dis¬ 
patched troops, with Chiang as their general 
commander, to the northern regions to subjugate 
those military cliques. Fhe army reached the basin 
of the Yangtze River within the year and tin; 
Nationalist government moved Irom C^lanton to 
Wuhan. Chiang occupied Shanghai and Nanking 
without entering Wuhan, which was controlled by 
the Communist-oriented (action. At this point, 
Britain proposed that various major powers joinly 
dispatch troops to Shanghai for its defense, but 
Foreign Minister Shidehara refused to comply 
with Britain's proposal. In addition, Britain took 
the strongest attitude toward the outrages and 
plunders which the (Jhiang army, upon entering 
Nanking, inflicted on resident foreigncis and the 
legations ofvaricnis nations. Britain proposed that 
major powers jointly issue their respective ulti¬ 
matums to Chiang. Because Shidehara did not 
support the proposal, it was decided to solve this 
issue by means of diplomatic negotiations. Shide¬ 
hara felt that to assist the moderate nationalists 
as represented by Chiang was the best possible 
means of restoring order in China. Presumably llie 
United State also was sympathetic toward Chiang. 
Chiang. while suppressing the communists in 
Shanghai, established his government in Nanking 
on April 20, and thus his own against the com¬ 
munist-oriented Wuhan government. 

On the same day that Chiang established the 
government in Nanking, Tanaka became premier 
in i’okyo. The direct cause of the collapse of the 
Wakatsuki cabinet was opposition from the Privy 
C^ouncil regarding the problem of dealing with the 
crisis facing the banks. Presumably, however, 
there was maneuvering by the hardliners toward 
China who were strongly dissatisfied with Foreign 
Minister Shidehara's foreign policy. In their view, 
Shidehara^s “soft-on-China” policy led to the 
rampant rise of nationalism in China and unless 
Japan chastised China by the use of armed forces, 
the situation would liecome irretrievably serious. 
Despite the fact that virtually no damage was 
done to the Japanese in the Nanking Incident, the 
hardliners used the incident to support their hard¬ 


line pf>sture. The Seiyukai also blamed Shidehara’s 
diplomacy. Mori Kaku (1882-1932), who as a 
parliamentary vice minister of the Foreign Min¬ 
istry assumed substantial leadership in directing 
the cabinet’s diplomatic policy, was among the 
Seiyukai leaders who took the lead in denouncing 
Shidehara’s diplomacy. 

When the Nationalist Army approached Shan¬ 
tung Province in May, 1927, the Tanaka Cabinet 
dispatched 2,000 troops to Chingtao Tsinglao to 
protect of Japanese residents there. Because the 
Nationalist government’s planned subjugation of 
the northern regions of China was temporarily 
suspended due to problems within the govern¬ 
ment, Japan withdrew her troops from China. 
Soon after the dispatch of troops to Shantung 
Province, the Japanese government held a special 
conference designed to bring its China policy up 
(oi review. Rcprcsenlaiives of local organs—di¬ 
rector general of the Kwantung Agency, general 
commander of the Kwantung Army, the consul 
general in Mukden—as well as chief cabinet 
members and leaders of the army and navy 
participated. Mori, a parliamcntar\' vice minister 
ol‘ llic foreign ministry, presided. 'I'hc conference 
participants wore concerned with the influence o( 
the Nationalists, which was spreading from the 
northern region, of China to Manchuria. Phe 
Nationalist People’s Parly, while gaining author¬ 
ity, was advancing northward. I'hough no clear 
conclusions were reached, participants were con¬ 
cerned with preventing the influence of the 
Nationalist Party Irom spreading to Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia to the detriment of Japan’s 
interests in those areas.* 

Nevertheless, even Japan’s top leaders could not 
agree on any concrete plan to cope with the situa¬ 
tion. On the one hand, hardliners such as officers 
of the Kwantung Army and Mori would not 
hesitate to resort to armed force to block the 
advance into North China by the Nationalist 
Army. On the other hand, Premier Tanaka be¬ 
lieved that by bargaining with Chiang it would be 
possible and desirable for the Japanese govern- 


• A document, allegedly a memorandum, regarding 
Japan’s China policy which Premier Tanaka is 
supposed to have presented to the emperor based on 
the conclusiorts reached at this conference was made 
known to the world. In anti-Japanese propaganda, 
various foreign nations referred to this document as 
proof of Japan’s long-range program for invading the 
whole Chinese mainland, including Manchuria. The 
document was translated into Chinese and English 
only and its contents contained many paradoxes. Its 
exact origin is not known, however, it is believed that 
it was prepared by critics of the Japanese government’s 
China policy. 
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mcnt, while recognizing the control of China, 
including North China* by the Nationalist govern¬ 
ment, to make the latter recognize Japan’s special 
interests in Manchuria. In addition, I'anaka be¬ 
lieved it would be more advisable to persuade 
Chang Tso-ling, to voluntarily withdraw troops 
from Manchuria without offering any resistance 
to the Nationalist Army and to respect Japan’s 
intere.sts there in exchange for Japan’s support for 
him. However, hardliners, who did not place much 
confidence in Chang, felt that Japan would be able 
to protect her interests in Manchuria only through 
direct intervention. 

When the Nationalist government resumed the 
subjugation of the northern regions in April 1928, 
Japan had to cope with this. I'anaka dared not 
dispatch troops to northern China at first, hut was 
pressured by hardliners to send them to Tsinan in 
Shantung Province. The military clash between 
Chiang's army and the Japanese army hardened 
Ghiang’s attitude toward Japan. On the other 
hand, Chang, in compliance with Japan’s re¬ 
quests, withdrew troops from Manchuria without 
a single skirmish. Nonetheless, the Kwanlung 
.\rmy, which regarded Chang as cumbersome, 
derailed a train running from Peking to Mukden 
by bombing near Mukden, killing Chang who was 
on it. Following his death, Chang Hsueh-liang, his 
son, emerged as a powerful leader in Manchuria. 
Without expectation, Chang Hsuch-liang, already 
well aware of the Kwanlung Army’s ambition, 
pledged loyalty to the Nanking government. This 
meant the virtual completion of the unity of the 
entire Chinese nation, including Manchuria, un¬ 
der the Nationalists. Japan, under the leadership 
of Premier Tanaka, missed one chance after an¬ 
other to solve the Manchurian issue. I'anaka'.s 
failure to punish those responsible for the assassi¬ 
nation of Chang, was obliged to resign losing the 
emperor’s confidence. 

'I'hc Mmseito then returned to power once 
again, with Shidchara as foreign minister. By this 
time, however, nationalistic feelings in China were 
so hardened that it was extremely difficult to 
pacify the Chinese, even by means of Shidchara’s 
conciliatory diplomacy. 'The Nationalist govern¬ 
ment which was successful in unifying China had 
as its most important diplomatic tasks the aboli¬ 
tion of unequal treaties imposed by foreign nations 
and the recovery of China’s national fights. The 
Nanking government, encouraged by the recogni¬ 
tion of China’s tariff autonomy by Britain and the 
United States, proclaimed unilaterally the abro¬ 
gation of the Sino-Japanese Treaty. Consequently, 
Japan conducted negotiations with the Nanking 
government for a revision of this treaty, thus con¬ 
ditionally recognizing China’s tariff. Amid the 


rising nationalism, some Chinese began to call for 
the recover)' of Japan’s lea.sed territories—Port 
Arthur and I'a-lien—the South Manchurian Rail¬ 
way and the withdrawal of the Kwantung Army. 
In order to compromise with the Chinese side and 
satisfy its demands to a certain extent, it was 
necc.s.sarv to bring the hardliners in Japan under 
control. However, the Minscito cabinet lacked the 
political power required to do so. i'hc hardliners 
were fairly successful in spreading the view that 
Shidchara's “soft-on-China” diplomacy could no 
longer protect Japan’s interests in China, notably 
Manchuria. 

The navy, as well as the Sciyukai, the army and 
right-wing groups, criticized the government's 
policy toward the London Naval Disarmament 
CJonference, held from January to March ol I9:)() 
At this conference held at the initiative of the 
British government, it was decided that, in addi¬ 
tion to extending for five years the ])eriod during 
which the construction of main war vessels would 
be suspi'tidcd, as stipulated in the Washington 
Treaty, the number of auxiliary war ves.sels 
(cruisers, destroyers and submarines) would be 
restricted. Top leaders of the Naval General Staff 
took the view that a ratio of 3:5 for Japanese and 
United Stales main warships was insufficient for 
Japan and that at least 3.5:5 was absolutely 
necessary I'or the security of Japan. However, no 
compromise with the United Stat<*s was reached. 
'The signing of the treaty, incurred the navy’s 
strong dissatisfaction. The navy insisted that the 
decision on the strength of the armed forces was 
under the sole jurisdiction of the naval command, 
and therefore, the cabinet’s signing of this treaty 
over their opposition was a violation of the prin¬ 
ciple of “independence of the prerogative of the 
supreme command.’’ The opposition parly (Sei- 
yukai) and right-wing organizations also blamed 
the government, and the matter became more 
serious. The government was successful in persuad¬ 
ing the Privy Council to ratify the treaty. Soon 
after Premier Hamaguchi Osachi was shot by a 
young right-winger and died in the following year. 

The a.ssassin cited hi.s dissatisfaction with the 
government’s failure in its fiscal policy which had 
resulted in the recession. Amid the severe social 
unrest resulting from lifting the ban on gold ex¬ 
ports and the serious panic, the attacks on the 
Minseito cabinet spearheaded by right-wing or¬ 
ganizations and radical elements in the military 
were effective. Although the cabinet had the 
support of those close to the emperor (as repre¬ 
sented by genrb Saionji), major newspapers and 
moderate left-wing groups, they were obviously on 
the defensive. The main reason was that, however 
rational the Minseiio’s orthodox fiscal policy was 
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in purely financial terms, the party committed a 
serious blunder in failing to give sufficient con¬ 
sideration to the policy’s political effects. Accord¬ 
ingly, the financial policy failed in that it only 
benefited the bourgeois class, including the 
zaibatsu. Furthermore, it gradually became evident 
that the party’s idealistic diplomatic policy based 
on the principle of international cooperation was 
effective in terms of actually protecting Japan’s 
vested interests from rising nationalism in China. 

On top of this, the panic which hit every nation 
around the world tore apart the idea of world 
peace based on capitalistic prosperity, and led the 
Japanese to lose confidence in the future of liberal 
democracy. The communist movement encour¬ 
aged by the Russian revolution on the one hand, 
and totalitarianism symbolized by the emergence 
of fascist influence in Italy on the other, began to 
assert their ideas as having a strong future. Fol¬ 
lowing the end of World War I, various ideologies 
began to appear suddenly in competition with one 
another. It appeared that liberal democracy won 
a victory at first. But hardly had party politics 
established itself before it became the object of 
disappointment and distrust among the advocates 
of liberal democracy. Progressives began leaning 
toward communism. Right-wingers began to as¬ 
sert themselves as saviors who could overcome 
parliamentary democracy. “Reorganization of the 
state” was their by word. In this atmosphere, when 
the Minseito cabinet encountered major difficul¬ 
ties with its domestic and foreign policies, the 
insistence of some people that support be given to 
the cabinet sounded very weak. At the same time, 
the mistakes of the Minseito cabinet were regarded 
as the failure of party politics (or liberal democ¬ 
racy). Meanwhile, Seiyukai activities led to the 
party’s loss of popularity with the general public. 

Young military officers influenced by right- 
wing thinkers represented by Kita Ikki (1883- 
1937) and Okawa Shumei (1886-1957), became 
the vanguard of conversions from “liberalism” to 
“militarism,” Their maneuvers came out into the 
open for the first time in the unsuccessful coup d'- 
itttt of March 1931. High-ranking officers in the 
General Staff Office and the Army Ministry gave 
tacit support to this secret plan, but the plan was 
suspended because of a difference of opinion 
among the coup planners. This incident was com¬ 
pletely unknown to the general public. This inci¬ 
dent led young officers to lose confidence in the 
army’s top leaders, thus inducing the young officers 
to take a dangerous course of action. The middle- 
ranking officers who assumed substantial leader¬ 
ship in the Army Ministry and the General Staff 
Office decided on program for a military solution 
to the Manchurain problem in conjunction with 


some officers of the Kwantung Army. The army’s 
top leaders, to whom this program was revealed, 
tried to delay its execution rather than reject it 
outright. However, the Kwnatung Army, waiting 
for a chance to carry out the program at the 
earliest possible date, was steadily making prepa¬ 
rations. At that time, China had constructed two 
railways which ran parallel with the South Man¬ 
churain Railway. Japan repeatedly made strong 
protests to China, claiming that the construction 
of these two railways violated the treaties of 1905 
concluded between Japan and China regarding 
the construction of railways in Manchuria. None¬ 
theless, the regime led by Chang Hsueh-liang 
refused to accede to this protest. Consequently, 
the South Manchurian Railway began to suffer 
losses. Partly because of the recession in Japan, 
Japan’s trade with Manchuria sharply decreased. 
In this atmosphere, the Kwantung Army mobi¬ 
lized troops under the pretext of retaliating against 
the bombing of the South Manchurian Railway 
by Chinese soldiers in a suburb of Mukden on 
September 18, 1931, and quickly occupied Muk¬ 
den. Obviously, some officers in the Kwantung 
Army engineered this incident in conspiracy with 
comrades in Tokyo. 

When the Tokyo government learned of this 
incident. Foreign Minister .Shidehara desperately 
tried to induce the government to settle the in¬ 
cident as speedily as possible without enlarging 
Its scope. The Kwantung Army completely dis¬ 
regarded the Tokyo government and continued 
its military action. Upon receiving the request for 
dispatch of reinforcements to Manchuria from the 
Kwantung Army, the Japanese Army in Korea 
dispatched troops to Manchuria by arbitrarily 
crossing the border between Manchuria and 
Korea, disregarding an order from the General 
Staff Office not to do so. At this point, both the 
government and the army’s top leaders saw no 
choice but to go along. Six months later the 
greater part of Manchuria was occupied by the 
Kwantung Army. 

One reason for the failure of top leaders of the 
government and the army in Tokyo to punish 
the Japanese armies in Kwantung Province and 
Korea was of the revelation of plans for a coup 
d’etat, engineered by some army officers, to assist 
the Kwantung Army’s moves soon after the out¬ 
break of the incident. Information about the plan 
leaked out before it could be carried out. Never¬ 
theless, the psychological effect was impressive. 
The conspirators escaped severe punishment and 
the army’s voice in the government increased. The 
cabinet, which lost confidence in settling the 
Manchurian Incident, resigned en masse at the 
end of the year. 
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From that time on Japan’s militarism was rapid 
in terms of both internal administration and 
diplomacy. Inoue, a one-time finance minister, 
was assassinated in February 1932. In March of 
the same year, Baron Dan Takuma, a representa¬ 
tive of the Mitsui zaibatsu and a powerful leader of 
the business community, was assassinated. Both 
were killed by right-wingers. These assassinations 
pointed up public resentment against the policy 
of lifting the ban on gold exports and the purchase 
of the dollar by the zaibatsu. In May of the same 
year, Inugai Tsuyoshi, the incumbent premier, 
was assassinated in a coup d’etat engineered by 
young officers of the army and navy. Conse¬ 
quently, the Inukai cabinet (the SeiyQkai) col¬ 
lapsed, marking the end of the party-cabinet era. 

The Kwantung Army, despite censure from 
various foreign nations steadily pushed ahead with 
its occupation of Manchuria. On March 1, 1932, 
the Kwantung Army established Manchukuo, 
with Henry Pu-yi, the dethroned monarch of the 
former Ch’ing dynasty, as its nominal sovereign. 
At a session of the Council of the League of Na¬ 
tions held at the request of the Chinese represent¬ 
ative, a recommendation for withdrawal ol Japa¬ 
nese troops from Manchuria was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority. Japan, however, voted 
against the recommendation and disregarded it. 
As Japan continued to expand her military activ¬ 
ities, the League of Nations dispatched investigat¬ 
ing commission to Manchuria headed by Britain's 
Lord Lytlon. The report of the survey mission was 
publicized in October 1932. While the report 
admitted that Japan’s demand for the respect oi’ 
her interests in Manchuria and Japan’s interest in 
the security of Manchuria in economic and mili¬ 
tary terms had some validity, it recommended 
that Manchuria, with some degree of autonomy, 
be placed under a form of international control as 
part of China, rather than be recognized as Man¬ 
chukuo. Though Japan refused to accept this 
recommendation, the General Assembly of the 
League of Nations adopted a resolution for Japan’s 
withdrawal from Manchuria by 42 to 1, with 
Thailand abstaining. Japan countered with her 
withdrawal from the League of Nations in March 
1933. 

Thus, Japan gradually isolated herself from the 
rest of the world. Aside from China, which was 
directly involved in disputes with Japan, the 
United States took the lead in arousing world 
opinion antagonistic to Japan. Nonetheless, Amer¬ 
icans who regarded overcoming the major panic 
as an urgent problem could not afford to give a 
great deal of concern and energy to foreign affairs, 
especially the problems in the Far East. Further¬ 
more, U.S. government leaders, considering the 


development of liberal democracy in Japan and 
her cooperative attitude toward foreign nations 
following the close of the Washington Conference, 
overstimated the Minseito government’s political 
power by assuming that the moves by the military 
were supported by only a few isolated groups. 
From the time of the Minseild cabinet collapse 
and Foreign Minister Shidehara resignation, the 
U.S. State Department began to take a hardline 
toward Japan. In spite of this, the U.S. govern¬ 
ment was not prepared to intervene in the Far 
Ea.Ht by going so far as to run the risk of badly 
damaged relations with Japan. 

As a result of these incidents between 1931 and 
1933, the army was able to carry more and more 
Still, the army did not completely controlled 
Japan’s decision-making mechanism. This is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that the two navy leaders who 
came out for the conclusion of the London Dis¬ 
armament 'IVeaty headed the government from 
1932 to 1936. Takahashi Korckiyo, who played a 
leading role in Japan’s financial policy during 
this period, resisted to the last the army's demand 
for a military buildup. Nevertheless, the military’s 
pressure on the government forced it to abrogate 
the Washington Treaty in 1934. In the following 
year the government was forced to withdraw from 
the London Disarmament Conference. On top of 
this, ultra-nationalists who increased their influ¬ 
ence amid the continued social unrest and eco¬ 
nomic difficulties began to attack relatively 
moderate leaders. Late in February, 1936, ap¬ 
proximately 1,400 soldiers led by right-wing army 
offiters attempted a rebellion in Tokyo, occupying 
the premier’s official residence and the Diet and 
vicinity. Several important leaders, were killed, 
including the Ibrmer premier Saito Makoto (a 
retired admiral) and incumbent Finance Minister 
Takahashi. Premier Okada Keisuke (a retired 
admiral), former Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal 
Makino Nobuaki and Genro Saionji narrowly 
escaped. The rebellion was suppressed, however, 
top army leaders, while severely punishing officers 
and soldiers who joined the rebellion, strengthened 
their voice in politics as a result of the panic which 
this incident created. 

I'he cabinet which was formed following the 
suppression of the rebellion was headed by one¬ 
time diplomat Hiroia Koki. In forming the cabi¬ 
net, he was obliged to meet many of the army’s 
demands. Notably, the revival of the system in 
which a general, lieutenant general, admiral or 
vice admiral alone was allowed to take the post of 
minister of the army or navy proved a powerful 
weapon of the military. The government exercised 
less and less control over the army’s moves in 
Manchuria and North China. Consequently, in 
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July 1937, a military clash between the Japanese 
and Chinese armies in Lokuochiao (also known as 
Marco Polo Bridge), a suburb of Peking, plunged 
both nations into war in China. 

In the meantime, steps were being taken to 
overcome the domestic recession. Takahashi, a 
veteran financier, became finance minister of the 
SeiyQkai cabinet led by Inukai, which took over 
following the collapse of the Minseit6 cabinet late 
in 1931. He continued to hold this post, with the 
exception of a short period, until February 1936, 
when he fell a victim to the rebellion engineered 
by army officers. The moment he took the post of 
finance minister he placed a ban on gold exports 
once again. His policy amounted to reversing the 
economic policies of the preceding cabinet. Inter¬ 
nationally, he let the exchange rate of the yen be 
lowered. Taking advantage of the cheap yen, he 
sought to promote Japan’s exports. The govern¬ 
ment, using its discretion in choosing an opportune 
time when the open market quotation was lowered, 
fixed the exchange rate of the yen at approxi¬ 
mately 1 shilling 2 pence in British currency ($28 
to $29 in U.S. dollars). This fixed the yen at a 
level of some 60 percent of parity. Aided by this 
policy, Japan’s export volume of 1934 recovered 
to the level of 1929, and increased by 11 percent 
in the following year. Considering that during 
this period the export volume of major industrial 
nations a decreased 40 to 60 percent, Japan’s 
export volume recovered rapidly from the effects 
of the Great Depression. 

On the other hand, as far as Japan’s domestic 
economy was concerned, the government sharply 
increased its financial expenditures, in sharp con¬ 
trast to the preceding cabinet’s tight financial 
policy, thus creating purchasing power. The 
government, fearful that increased taxation would 
delay a pickup, met the greater part of this 
increased financial expenditure by issuing public 
bonds. Because of the government’s intentional 
policy of overcoming the recession, Japan’s indus¬ 


trial production and national income recovered 
to the level reached before the panic by 1933 and 
1934. However, the pickup in agriculture came 
much later. Furthermore, there was a fairly long 
way to go before an upward trend in business 
affected the people’s daily lives. Compared to 
other industrial nations, however, Japan’s upward 
turn in business came rather rapidly. 

Takahashi’s financial policy amounted to the 
execution of a Japanese version of “full employ¬ 
ment” as theorized by Keynes several years later. 
Japan’s rapid upward turn in business was due, to 
a certain extent, to the timely actions of Takahashi. 
Because of this, however, Japan had to pay dearly 
on the following two points. One was that Japan’s 
policy of promoting exports through a low ex¬ 
change rate threatened other industrialist nations 
which reproached Japan’s trade policy for dump¬ 
ing and unfair competition. This prompted various 
foreign nations to compete by raising import 
duties and devaluing their currencies, which in 
turn helped accelerate the tendency toward form¬ 
ing economic blocs. These developments, which 
were quick to affect Japan’s economy gave rise to 
the argument that the Japanese had to establish 
a Lebensraum peculiar to Japan. 

Another consequence of Takahashi’s financial 
policy was that fairly large portions of the ex¬ 
panded financial expenditures went for military 
spending. The annual expenditures for the army 
and navy accounted for close to 30 percent of the 
entire annual expenditures for about ten years 
ending in fiscal 1931. They began to increase 
rapidly after fiscal 1932, amounting to 47 percent 
in 1936. Although this was contrary to what 
Takahashi had intended, it was extremely difficult 
for him to prevent the military from making full 
use of his system of expanded finances. That 
Takahashi fell victim to terrorism by right-wing 
army officers was symbolic of the fact that the 
military had come to assume leadership even in 
economic and financial policies. 


XI. THE ROAD TO CATASTROPHE 


The Sino-Japanese War that started in the 
middle of 1937 had gradually escalated, develop¬ 
ing into a general Pacific War in about four and a 
half years. The process by which Japan plunged 
into the Pacific War was characterized by Japan’s 
repeated short-sighted responses to various inci¬ 
dents which inevitably developed into a course of 
action, rather than Japan’s approach toward 
ultimate objectives based on long-range plans. 


For Japan, some of these incidents were neither 
predictable nor controllable. However, for the 
rest, Japan brought them upon herself by her own 
deeds. What characterized this process was not 
well-coordinated responses and adaptation to the 
international circumstances but a series of clumsy 
and indiscreet decisions made within a disorgan¬ 
ized and confused political structure. 

The beginning of this process can be traced to 
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the Kwantung Army's mititary action in Man> 
churia in September 1931. By around 1935, the 
Kwantung Army’s action had spread beyond 
Manchuria, the region now called the Three 
Eastern Provinces in the People’s Republic of 
China, and southward to North China south of 
the Great Wall and westward to Inner Mongolia 
(known as Chahar) on the north side of the Great 
Wall. In May 1933, the Kwantung Army put 
military pressure on China for the creation of a 
demilitarized zone in a region in the northeastern 
part of Hopei Province. In November 1935, the 
army established a puppet regime headed by pro- 
Japanese Chinese. At about the same time, the 
Nanking government was forced to withdraw the 
Nationalist Army from both Hopei and Chahar 
provincc.s under pressure from Japan. It was fol¬ 
lowed by the creation of the Hopei-Chahar Polit¬ 
ical Council as a political structure independent 
of the Nanking government. Meanwhile, Japan 
increa.sed the force in the I'ientsin Garrison* from 
3,000 to 5,000, and charged it with maintaining 
order in North China. Thus, Japan clarified the 
division of duties between the I’ierilsin Garrison 
and the Kwantung Army. 

Japan's action in North China greatly stimu¬ 
lated the anti-Japanese sentiment in China. More 
and more Chinese called for the formation ol an 
anti-Japanese uniiicd front. In this situation, the 
famous Sian Incident took place. Chang Hsuch- 
liang, who was ousted from Manchuria by Japan, 
was directed by Chiang Kai-shek to subjugate the 
Communist forces, which had recently established 
a base in Yenan, in the north of Shensi Province, 
Chang, who bore a strong grudge against Japan, 
gradually became sympathetic to the Chinese 
Communist’s slogan calling for “resistance to 
Japan and the salvation of the fatherland.” Chang 
secretly maintained close relations with leaders of 
the Chinese Communist Party, such as Chou En- 
lai. In December 1936, Chang persuaded Chiang 
to visit Sian, capital of Shensi Province, to nego¬ 
tiate a suspension of the civil war and national 
solidarity for the resistance against Japan. When 
Chiang declined to comply with Chang’s persua¬ 
sion, Chang arrested and imprisoned him. In the 
end, Chang was released after making a verbal 
promise that he would suspend the civil war. This 
incident resulted in collaboration between the 
Nationalist government and the Communist 
Party, with the resultant growth of a strong “re¬ 
sist Japan” movement in China. 


* The Tientsin Garrison was the Japanese Army 
which was stationed in Tientsin and Peking under the 
provision of the Boxer Protocol of 1900. 


This situation led to a clash between the Japa¬ 
nese and Chinese armies at Lukuochiao, a suburb 
of Peking, on July 7, 1937. A Japanese unit which 
was conducting night maneuvers at a garrison 
near Lukuochiao was allegedly bred upon, and 
this led to skirmishes between Japanese and Chi¬ 
nese troops. Some strategists of the General Staff 
Office, who were primarily concerned with Japan’s 
preparedness against a possible war with the 
Soviet Union, strongly held the view that an 
all-out war with China sliould be avoided by all 
means. The Japanese government decided on a 
ba.sic policy for settling the incident without 
enlarging its scope. Nevertheless, the Japanese 
government issued a statement publicized shortly 
after the outbreak of the incident terming it the 
result of planned action on China's part, and 
adding that the Japanese government was deter¬ 
mined to take any steps required, even the dis¬ 
patching of troops to North China. Phe Chinese 
interpreted the siuiemeni as meaning that Japan 
was willing to escalate the conflict and thus hard¬ 
ened their attitude. 

Consequently, any chance of achieving a settle¬ 
ment of the conflict disappeared. A month after 
the flrst fighting look place, the battle spread to 
Shanghai, in time, both Japan and China plunged 
into a virtual full-scale war without ksuing a 
formal declaration ol'war. As the battle expanded, 
Japan forced every occupied region to establish a 
puppet Chinese regime. Japan, while increasing 
the military pressure on China, looked for a 
chance to conclude a ceasefire treaty with the 
Nanking government under conditions favorable 
to Japan. Lor this purpose, Japan conducted 
negotiations fur a ceasefire through German chan¬ 
nels. However, the ceasefire conditions demanded 
by the Japanese side were not acceptable to 
Chiang Kai-shek. At the end of the year, when the 
Japanese Army triumphantly occupied Nanking, 
many Japanese government leaders began to feel 
that it was not worthwhile for Japan to negotiate 
with the Nationalist government, now reduced to 
the status of a local regime. Sporadic efforts to¬ 
ward opening negotiations on a ceasefire failed. 
Though the war had greatly expanded, this failed 
to discourage the Nationalist government from 
resisting the Japanc.se army as it retreated to 
Chungking. 

Meanwhile, Prince Konoe (1891-1945) had 
assumed leadership of the Japanese government. 
The various political factions, ranging from right¬ 
wingers to left-wingers, held great expectations of 
Konoe, a descendant of ancient nobility, because 
of his family status, his broad-mindedness and his 
vague but seemingly attractive views. Konoe, 
while critical of the military officers’ intervention 
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in politics, also placed no confidence in the so- 
called party politicians. He had a long-range 
vision of overcoming the factionalism among the 
military, the civil servants and party politicians 
by establishing a new nationwide structure into 
which the untapped energy of the people would 
be utilized. Because he regarded world order fol¬ 
lowing the end of World War I as having been 
controlled by the Anglo-Saxon race, he was critical 
of Japan’s diplomacy bent on following in the 
footsteps of the United States and Britain. Because 
of this posture, his stature grew in the eyes of those 
dissatisfied with the existing conditions—ranging 
from ideological ultranationalists and radical 
military officers and civil servants to frustrated 
left-wing elements. 

When Konoe finally decided to form a cabinet 
in June of 1937, the people heartily welcomed his 
entrance into the political picture. However, the 
Sino-Japanese War that broke out one month 
after he assumed the post of premier gradually 
took on the aspect of a prolonged war. The war 
began to affect the nation’s daily life within the 
year. Special laws were enacted to carry out state 
control and management of production, distribu¬ 
tion, consumption, exports and imports, finance 
and labor quotas, with priority given to military 
requirements over all other aspects of national 
life. A Planning Agency was set up to work on 
blueprints for the wartime economy. In addition, 
a special account was set up to appropriate mili¬ 
tary expenditures. After that, the military expend¬ 
itures began to rise sharply every year. The 
zaibatsu and other major enterprises moved rapidly 
into the munitions industry, and gained enormous 
profits. On the other hand, small and medium 
size enterprises engaged mainly in “peace indus¬ 
tries” received unfair treatment in terras of quotas 
for labor and raw materials, with the result that 
their production sharply decreased. The textile 
industry was among the industries hardest hit. As 
for the villages, their production decreased partly 
because of the lost of the labor population to 
conscription or absorption into the munitions in¬ 
dustry, and partly tecause the war drastically 
reduced supplies of chemical fertilizers and agricul¬ 
tural machinery. Clonsequently, a shortage of 
foodstuffs became acute. In 1939, the system of 
forced purchases of rice and rice rationing by the 
government was put into effect. 

The wartime control over the nation’s physical 
and material life was gradually increased. The 
government placed press activities by newspapers 
and radios under severe restraint. The rationing 
of paper for newspapers and magazines served as 
a powerful means of regulating the press and 
freedom of speech. Many newspapers and maga¬ 


zines which failed to please the government and 
the military were forced out of existence when the 
supply of paper was cut off. The state’s interven¬ 
tion in education was increased more than ever 
and efforts were systematically made to keep the 
nation’s youth ready for war. Of course, the gov¬ 
ernment cracked down severely on labor unions’ 
activities and socialistic movements. Liberals, for 
their part, had already lost the freedom to voice 
their opinions. Amid such developments, the 
Konoe cabinet, unable to find any means to an 
early solution of the conflict between Japan and 
China, resigned en masse late in 1938. 

Among the tasks that the Konoe Cabinet left 
unfinished was the determination of a course vis- 
a-vis the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union’s armed 
forces, which had been temporarily withdrawn 
from the Far East following the revolution of 1917, 
were gradually strengthened once again. By the 
middle of the 1930’s, they had become a formida¬ 
ble force in terms of the number of soldiers and 
mechanized equipment. Historically, the Japanese 
army had taken extreme precautions against the 
Soviet Union. Especially after the Kwantung 
Army had assumed responsibility for the mainte¬ 
nance of security in the entire area of Manchuria 
after the establishment of Manchukuo, its chief 
concern was preparedness for a possible threat 
from the Soviet Union. Because there were many 
disputed areas on the border between Siberia and 
Manchuria and Outer Mongolia and Manchuria, 
small-scale battles frequently took place. The five- 
year plan which the Soviet Union started in 1933 
placed emphasis on the economic development of 
the Far East, with the result that defenses in this 
area were also built up. In addition, in March 
1936, a mutual defense treaty was concluded 
between Outer Mogolia and the Soviet Union. 
These two events helped to heighten the existing 
tension. In order to counter the Soviet moves, the 
Japanese, while rapidly building up the Kwantung 
Army’s forces, concluded the Anti-Comintern 
Pact with Germany in November 1936. This pact, 
obviously directed against the Soviet Union, did 
not stipulate military cooperation between Japan 
and Germany, but in case of need, both nations 
would consult each other concerning measures to 
be taken for the protection of mutual interests. At 
the end of the following year, Italy joined the pact. 

One of the things which had most concerned 
Japanese strategists since the Sino-Japanese dis¬ 
pute in the summer of 1937 was the attitude the 
Soviet Union would ^e. Soon after the outbreak 
of the Sino-Japanese incident, the Soviet Union 
concluded a nonaggression treaty with China. 
This disclosed that, though providing China with 
material, such as airplanes, she had no intention 
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of intervening with armed force. Nevertheless, as 
the war in China was enlarged and prolonged, the 
Japanese government decided to try to develop its 
Anti-Comintern Pact with Germany and Italy 
into a military alliance. At about this time, Japan’s 
relations with Britain and France began to change 
for the worse as Japan began .shut down the route 
for aid to Chiang Kai-shek. In Europe, on the 
other hand, the impending crisis between Britain, 
France and Germany was temporarily averted by 
the Munich conference meeting. However, Britain 
and France gradually were increasing their resist¬ 
ance to Germany’s expansionist policy. This situa¬ 
tion induced Japan and Germany to consider an 
alliance. The navy’s top leaders, fearful that the 
relationship between Japan and the United .States 
would worsen, strongly opposed the planned 
Japan-Germany Alliance, which was directed 
against Britain and Frnace as well as the Soviet 
Union. Nevertheless, the pro-German faction in 
the army and the foreign ministry sought to push 
ahead with this plan. The cabinet led by Hira- 
numa Kiichiro (1864-1952) which was deadlocked 
due to the difference of opinion over the planned 
Japan-Germany Alliance. When the cabinet 
learned that Germany had concluded a nonag¬ 
gression treaty with the Soviet Union in August 
1939 without prior consultation with the Japa¬ 
nese, the cabinet resigned en masse. 

Shortly before this, a dispute which arose near 
Nomonhan, on the border between Manchuria 
and Outer Mongolia, developed into a large-scale 
military clash between Japan and the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. Again the Kwantung Army disregarded gov¬ 
ernment directives. This conflict was settled by 
diplomatic negotiations in September of the same 
year. However, the damage which the Japanese 
army had suffered by then was .so great that it 
strongly impressed Japanese military leaders of 
the actual strength of the .Soviet’s mechanized 
troops. The Kwantung Army’s virtual defeat in 
its fight with the Soviet Union was not made 
known to the Japanese people. 

Meanwhile, in China, Japan’s bid to establish 
a pro-Japanese Nationalist government headed by 
Wang Ching-wei, who had escaped late in 1938 
from Chungking with Japan’s a.ssistance, was 
deadlocked. The Japanese government, believing 
that material assistance from various foreign na¬ 
tions was upholding the resistance of the Chiang 
regime in Chungking, did its utmost to shut down 
the routes for aid to Chiang by military and dip¬ 
lomatic means. The Japanese army occupied 
Hainan Island in January 1939. Earlier, Japan 
had put diplomatic pressure on Britain and France 
to prevent materials from reaching the Chiang 
regime via Hong Kong, Burma and the Indochina 


Peninsula. In September 1940, the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment pressed the French authorities in Indo¬ 
china, whose resistance was westkened due to 
France’s defeat in Europe, to promise to ban the 
export of materials to Chiang. At the same time, 
the Japanese government pressured France to 
agree to a dispatch of Japanese military officers to 
northern areas of Indochina to supervise this 
agreement. In addition, under the agreement 
concluded between Japan and France in Tokyo, 
the Japanese army began to advance into the 
northern areas of Indochina under the pretext of 
supporting its battle with Chiang’s army. Japan’s 
moves, however, led Britain to harden her atti¬ 
tude, thus reopening the Burma Road, which 
Britain had closed for three months under an 
agreement reached earlier with Japan. 

In the meantime Japan’s relationship with the 
United .States rapidly deteriorated after 1939. 
Soon after the war between Japan and China 
started U..S. President Franklin Roosevelt gave 
the famous Quarantine .Speech in October 1937, 
in which he implicitly denounced Japan’s action. 
However, the U.S. government, restrained by the 
dcep.seatcd isolationist mood of the American 
people, failed to take active steps to deter Japan’s 
actions. The U.S. delegation participated in the 
Brussels Conference of Nine-Power Treaty mem¬ 
bers held in November of the same year. Despite 
strong requests by France and Britain, the United 
States dared not take advantage of this conference 
as an opportunity to organize effective interna¬ 
tional action against Japan. The desire to avoid 
direct involvement in disputes among other na¬ 
tions was still strung among Americans. By July 
1939, the U.S. attitude had hardened so much 
that she renounced her commercial treaty with 
Japan. This came as a great shock to Japan, which 
depended on the United States for many natural 
resources, such as iron and steel and oil needed to 
carry on the war in China. The Japanese govern¬ 
ment appointed a pro-U.S. foreign minister and 
put him in charge of diplomatic negotiations for 
the conclusion of a new commercial treaty. 

The outbreak of war in Europe in .September 
1939 seriously affected the situation in Asia. First, 
the German army’s phenomenal advances in 
Europe in the early stages of the war, notably 
after the spring of 1940, encouraged the pro- 
German faction in Japan. This rekindled the 
argument for an alliance between Japan and 
Germany. By this time Konoe came to power 
once again. Matsuoka Ydsuke (1880 -1946), for¬ 
eign minister of the Konoe cabinet, was an ardent 
advocate of an alliance between Japan and Ger¬ 
many. The navy’s top leaders, however, opposed 
the planned alliance as having an anti-American 
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overtone. Neverthelew, some middle-ranking navy 
officer! had become strong advocates of an alliance 
between Japan and Germany, and so the navy’s 
top leaders were unprepared to stand firm in their 
opposition to the conclusion of an alliance. With 
some scepticism and hesitation the government 
concluded an alliance with Germany under pres¬ 
sure from Matsuoka and the army. Germany, for 
her part, overstimated the role Japan would play, 
hoping Japan could restrain the United States, 
which was now ready to give assistance to Britain 
after France’s defeat. The Tripartite Alliance, in 
which Italy as well as Japan and Germany par¬ 
ticipated, was concluded in September 1940. 

One hope which Japan held of this alliance was 
the improvement of relatibns with the Soviet 
Union through Germany, which still maintained 
good relations with the Soviet Union at that time. 
In order to aid Japan’s advance into Southeast 
Asia—which she had begun to envision by that 
time—it was considered neces-sary to improve her 
relationship with the Soviet Union. Another of 
Japan’s objectives was to purchase oil from north¬ 
ern Sakhalin. Furthermore, it appeared that 
Matsuoka favored the long-range view that it 
would be more advantageous to have close ties 
with Germany and the Soviet Union for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing a bloc centering around Japan 
in East Asia. With this objective in mind, Matsu¬ 
oka visited Germany, Italy and the Soviet Union 
in the spring of 1941. Because the relationship 
between Germany and the Soviet Union had 
deteriorated by this time. Hitler declined to use 
his influence to improve Russo-Japanese relations. 
Unmindful of this, Matsuoka visited Moscow, 
conferring with Stalin and Molotov. Conse¬ 
quently, Japan signed a nonagression treaty with 
the Soviet Union on April 13 of the same year. 

Matsuoka believed that if Japan showed a strong 
diplomatic attitude after consolidating her rela¬ 
tionship with Germany, Italy and the Soviet 
Union, she would be able to draw greater con¬ 
cessions from the United States prior to the 
conclusion of the Tripartite Alliance. The United 
States however, took a strong attitude toward 
Japan, as shown by a ban on the export of avia¬ 
tion fuel to Japan, followed by a ban on scrap-iron 
exports and a loan amounting to 825 million to 
the Chiang Kai-shek regime. Consequently, the 
conclusion of the Tripartite Alliance only served 
to reinforce the U.S. attitude. The negotiations 
between Japan and the United States, which were 
opened by Japan’s ambassador to the U.S. No¬ 
mura Kichisaburd in the spring of 1941, took 
place under difficult circumstances from the 
beginning. Foreign Minister Matsuoka took an 
extremely unconciliatory attitude toward the 


negotiations due to his private feeling that the 
negotiations were not being conducted along the 
lines he himself had laid out. 

Japan’s advance southward proved a more 
basic hindrance to the success of the negotiations 
between Japan and the U.S. than Matsuoka’s 
opposition. Japan’s move into the northern parts 
of French Indochina and other moves designed 
to cut off routes for aid to Chiang induced various 
foreign nations with colonial interests in Southeast 
Asia to become watchful. These nations were 
fearful that Japan, taking advantage of the fact 
that they were occupied on the European front, 
might occupy these regions. For Japan, fearful of 
the exhaustion of important natural resources, 
such as oil after the U.S. ban on these exports, 
rich resources in Southeast Asia was sufficient 
attraction. The Japanese government dispatched 
a mission to Java in September 1940 to sign a 
contract with the Dutch government authorities 
there for the purcha.se of oil amounting to 726,500 
tons. In addition, Japan, desirous of obtaining 
other materials, such as tin, rubber, bauxite, scrap 
iron and the like, continued the negotiations with 
the Dutch government authorities. However, the 
negotiations did not progress as rapidly as Japan 
desired. Japan suspected that Britain and the U.S. 
were backing Holland’s stubborn attitude. Pres- 
sumably, this supported Japan’s suspicions that 
the four nations—the U.S., Britain, China and 
Holland, in league with one another—were sup¬ 
porting anti-Japanese moves. Consequently, the 
argument arose that, in order to break the so-called 
ABCD encirclement of Japan, there would be no 
alternative to resorting to military action. 

When Germany started attacking the Soviet 
Union in June 1941 by breaking its nonaggression 
treaty with the Soviet Union, Japan stood at a 
crossroads—whether she should enter war against 
the Soviet Union in accordance with the Tripar¬ 
tite Treaty or renutin neutral based on the Soviet- 
Japancse Neutrality Treaty. The army, well aware 
of the actual military strength of the Soviet Union 
as a result of the Nomonhan Incident, took a 
cautious attitude, while the influence of the hard¬ 
liners against the Soviet Union, including Matsu¬ 
oka, was very strong. The Japanese government 
decided to move Japanese troops into the southern 
part of French Indochina from the end of June to 
the beginning of July. This decision was designed 
to restrain the hardliners against the Soviet Union. 
As expected, this decision brought strong responses 
from Britain and the United States. In retaliation 
against Japan’s decision, the United States lost 
no time in freezing Japan’s assets in the United 
States subsequently placing a total ban on oil 
exports to Japan. Japan’s advance into the south- 
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cm part of Indochina marked an important turn¬ 
ing point in the negotiations between Japan and 
the United States. The Japanese government’s 
appointment of a new foreign minister in place of 
Matsuoka, who had been apathetic toward the 
negotiations, made practically no impression on 
the American side. 

During the last several months before the open¬ 
ing of hostilities between Japan and the United 
States, the Japanese government remained divided 
between whether or not in consideration of Japan’s 
limited economic power, she should successfully 
complete negotiations with the United States to 
bring about an early settlement of the war in 
China or since there was at best a slim chance of 
success in the Japan U.S. negotiations, the longer 
the negotiations lasted, the fewer natural resource 
supplies Japan would have. On the other hand, 
the United States would increase her preparations 
for a possible war with Japan, resulting in an 
unfavorable situation for Japan. Accordingly it 
was thought that Japan should take advantage of 
the present favorable circumstances and occupy 
Southeast Asia by military force. Thus Japan 
would be able to build up national power based 
on newly acquired supplies of natural resources. 
Out of a sense of despair that it would be impos¬ 
sible to arrive at a conclusion based on rational 
calculations, notably, the fact that the Japanese 
government decided at a special conference Sep¬ 
tember 6 that the deadline for its negotiations 
with the U.S. should be set for the beginning of 
October the range of alternatives was drastically 
narrowed. The fact that the diplomatic negotia¬ 
tions were not making any headway due to a 
strong attitude on the part of the United States 
automatically favored those who advocated open¬ 
ing hostilities with the United States at the earliest 
possible date. When Premier Konoe’s call for a 
summit conference with President Roosevelt 
failed to bring forth a positive response from the 
United States, there was virtually no way left to 
avert the crisis. Konoe, caught between the army’s 
hard-line argument and the navy’s indecision, 
sought to rely on the foreign minister's judgement 
regarding the prospect of diplomatic negotiations. 
The reply to the premier’s question was, however, 
not satisfactory. Thus, the Konoe cabinet was 
unable to reach any real decision and resigned 
cn masse in the middle of October. 

The new cabinet, with Tojo Hideki (1884- 
1948), Army minister of the former cabinet, as 
its premier, began with a special order from the 
emperor that the new cabinet, after revoking the 
decision made early in September, start with a 
clean slate. The timetable set for Japan’s opening 
of hostilities against the U.S. in late October was 


withdrawn and the pressure for a decision was 
removed. Nevertheless, there was only a slim 
chance of Japan’s succeeding in her negotiations 
with the United States as long as the minimum 
demands proposed by Japan remained basically 
the same. In addition, Cordell Hull, U.S. Secre¬ 
tary of State, who was kept well informed of 
Japanese intentions due to the U.S. success in 
breaking Japan’s coded messages, presented a 
maximum demand (the so-called Hull Note), 
which the United States had earlier presented, 
and thereby renounced all the concessions given 
to Japan during negotiations up to that time. This 
dealt a decisive blow to Foreign Minister T6g6 
Shigenori who, while holding the army’s strong 
opinion in check, had been desperately exploring 
the last possibility of a diplomatic solution. Thus, 
the Japanese government interpreted the Hull 
Note as amounting to a U.S. ultimatum. Conse¬ 
quently, nothing was left to check the army’s 
argument for opening hostilities with the United 
Slates. As a result, the reexamination of Japan’s 
policy by the Tojo cabinet helped only to postpone 
by one month the time at set for opening hostilities 
against the United States. 

The United States government, by intercepting 
Japan’s telegrams, knew of the start of impending 
hostilities. Nevertheless, the attack on Pearl Har¬ 
bor by the Japanese naval aircraft early on the 
morning of December 7 (local time) came as a 
complete surprise. Consequently, the American 
indignation at Japan’s "sneak” attack helped 
sweep away the isolationist mood of the American 
people, with the result that they lined up behind 
the Roosevelt government. Upon learning of 
Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor, the British gov¬ 
ernment, long troubled by United States indeci¬ 
sion, anticipated U.S. involvement. While cooper¬ 
ation among the Allied powers against Japan and 
Germany noticeably increased, virtually no 
practical cooperation existed among Japan, 
Germany and Italy. 

For several months following Japan’s opening 
of hostilities, Japan achieved brilliant military 
successes. Japan successively occupied Hong Kong, 
the Malay Peninsula, Singapore, Borneo, the 
Philippine Islands, and the East Indies. At sea, 
besides dealing a crushing blow to the U.S. fleet 
at Pearl Harbor, the Japanese navy sank the 
Prince of Wales and the Repulse, both major war 
vessels of Britain’s Asian Fleet, off Malay. In 
addition, Guam, Wake Island, and parts of New 
Guinea and some islands surrounding New 
Guinea and its surrounding islands came under 
Japan’s nJe. In Southeast Asia the Japanese army 
had already made advances before the outbreak 
of war. The Japanese government concluded a 
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treaty for a military alliance with the Thai gov¬ 
ernment, thus enabling the Japanese army to 
advance into Thailand without meeting any re¬ 
sistance. The Japanese army also advanced into 
Burma. In order to cut off the Burma Road, the 
Japanese army swept into Yunnan Province, 
crossing the Chinese border. The Japanese army 
did not launch any large-scale attack on Australia. 
However, a few air raids were carried out on Port 
Darwin and other cities in the northern part of 
Australia and two Japanese one-man submarines 
surfaced in Sydney Bay. In addition, a naval 
battle was fought between Japan and the United 
States in the Coral Sea, northwest of Australia. 

Japan placed these occupied regions under 
military administrations for the main purpose of 
securing important natural resources. The Greater 
Asia Ministry, as an organ to supervise administra¬ 
tion in those occupied territories, was established 
in November 1942. As she had done earlier in 
China, Japan set up puppet regimes in several 
countries under the guise of recognizing local in¬ 
dependence movements. “Independence” was 
granted to the Philippines and Burma. 

Recognition was also extended to a provisional 
government of free India, and Thailand’s puppet 
regime also took a pro-Japanese stance. 

Japan’s defeat in the sea battle of Midway of 
June 1942 and the harsh battles between the 
Japanese and the U.S. armies on Guadalcanal 
Island, which lasted from October to December 
of the same year, forced Japanese troops to slow 
down the pace of their advance. After that, the 
Allied forces began gradually to take the offensive 
against the Japanese in Pacific areas. Meanwhile, 
some fighting had taken place in China, but gen¬ 
erally the battle line remained fixed. Germany’s 
defeat at Stalingrad in February 1943 was indi¬ 
cative of the fact that Allied forces had begun to 
take the initiative on the European front. In 
Japan, the average citizen, who had not been at 
all informed of the actual war situation due to a 
severe news control, still remained optimistic about 
the prospects of the war. Despite the fact that the 
sea battle at Midway resulted in Japan’s crushing 
defeat, Japanese newspapers gave the impression 
that it was a major Japanese victory. The Japanese 
government used harsh and extraordinary means 
to suppress the press and speeches even slightly 
critical of or not sufficiently cooperative with the 
war effort. As the war was prolonged, however 
the people gradually felt repressed by the stringent 
control, thus losing any spontaneously cooperative 
attitude toward the war. 

Throughout 1943, the Allied forces counter- 
offensive in Pacific waters were successful, while 
Japan retreated step by step. From the beginning 


of 1944, however, the unfavorable war situation 
began to directly affect the people’s daily life. 
Following the fall of Saipan Island in July, air 
raids on Tokyo and other cities started. In October 
of the same year, the U.S. army under the leader¬ 
ship of General MacArthur, who had retreated to 
Australia from the Philippines before the ad¬ 
vancing Japanese army, successfully retook the 
Philippine Islands. In March 1945, the Japanese 
army was defeated on Iwojima Island. Subse¬ 
quently, the U.S. army landed at Okinawa on 
April 1. After two and a half months of fierce 
fighting, Okinawa fell. 

During the war, a series of U.S. air raids on 
Japan proper tore the economy apart. Of 206 
cities throughout Japan, 98 were bombed by air 
or naval guns. On the average, 40 percent of the 
houses were burned to the ground. Finally, on 
August 6 the first atomic bomb used in warfare 
was dropped on Hiroshima and three days later 
the second was dropped on Nagasaki. 

The Tojo cabinet, which had led the country 
since the start of the war, had already resigned 
en masse in July 1944, shortly after the fall of 
Saipan Island. Some Japanese leaders, despairing 
of prospects of the war, had already concluded 
that Japan should seize the earliest possible oppor¬ 
tunity to start negotiations for a ceasefire. At this 
point, Japan relied most upon the Soviet Union 
as a possible mediator for negotiations for a cease¬ 
fire. 1 he Japanese hoped to persuade Germany to 
make peace separately with the Soviet Union, 
thereby separating the Soviet Union from the 
Anglo-American camp. Following the collapse of 
the Tojo cabinet, Shigemitsu Mamoru, a foreign 
minister in the new cabinet, with this objective in 
mind, sounded out Germany and the Soviet Union 
on these prospects and failed to receive a hopeful 
reply from either side. At the Teheran Conference 
of 1943, Stalin disclosed to Roosevelt and Chur¬ 
chill that, after the defeat of Germany, the Soviet 
Union would enter the war against Japan. This 
fact was unknown to Japanese leaders at the time.* 

Soon after the battle on Okinawa started in 
April 1945, a cabinet headed by Suzuki Kantaro 
(1868-1948) was formed. Those close to the em¬ 
peror hoped he could minimize as much as possible 
the expected confusion while bringing all the 
cabinet members around to a common point of 

* At the Yalta Conference of February 1945, the 
Soviet Union promised Britain and the U.S. that she 
was ready to enter the war against Japan in return 
for the acquisition of the Kurile Island chain. The 
Soviet Union notified the Japanese government in 
April of the same year of the abrogation of the Russo- 
Japanese Neutrality Treaty, which was to expire a 
year later. 
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view on the cessation of hostilities. Among young 
army officers there were many hardliners who 
held the view that Japan should fight the war to 
the end in the Japanese homeland. However, the 
government leaders were not easily brought 
around. Those leaders who secretly believed that 
there would be no alternative to proposing a 
ceasefire at any price remained silent. No one 
dared play the dishonorable role of openly propos¬ 
ing Japan's surrender, which was inevitable. 
Eventually, those who advocated a reasefire let 
the developments—the fall of Okinawa, the failure 
of the Japanese government to get the .Soviet 


Union to serve as a mediator between Japan and 
the Allied powers, the dropping of atomic bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki and the Soviet entry 
into the war against Japan'*—automatically nar¬ 
row the scope of Japan’s choices. The inability of 
the Japanese government leaders to reach an 
important decision led to their reliance on deci¬ 
sion by the emperor himself in concluding that 
Jajian would agree to abide by the Potsdam 
Declaration of the Allied powers. The Japanese 
people learned of Japan’s surrender when the 
emperor went on the radio at noon on August 15, 
1945. 


XII. OCCUPATION, RECONSTRUCTION 
AND INQUIRY INTO A NEW ROLE 


On August 30, 1945, General Douglas Mar Ar¬ 
thur, Supreme Gommander of tlie Allied I'oretT. 
arrived in Japan with his staff. On September 2, 
the ceremony honoring the signing of the instru¬ 
ment of Japan’s .surrender took place between 
delegations of the Allied powers, represented by 
General MacArfhur, and the Japanese delegation 
aborad the U.S. Battleship Alissouri in 3’okyo Bay. 
The occupation of Japan had formally begun. 

Together with the army ol'the British C^ommon- 
wcahh, the U.S. army was in charge ol the occu¬ 
pation of Japan. Based on the decision reached at 
the Three Powers’ Foreign Ministers Conference 
— the United States, Britain and the Soviet Union 
—which was held in Mo.scow in December of the 
.same year, the Allied Council lor Japan (ACJ), 
composed of the U.S., Britain, the Soviet Union 
and China, as the consultative organ ol the oc¬ 
cupation force.s, and the Far Eastern Commission 
(FEC), composed of nine nations (subsequently 
five additional nations participated), were estab¬ 
lished in Tokyo and Washington, rcspeclivelv. 
The latter was established as the highest organ 
designed to adminstcr the occupation of Japan. 
In principle, the occupation of Japan took the 
form of joint control by the Allied powers. In 
actuality, however, the occupation of Japan 
nearly amounted to sole control by the U.S., 
which constituted the greatest part of the occupa¬ 
tion forces. MacArthur himself and the General 
Headquarters (GHQ,) under his command wielded 
supreme authority. However, opinioas among the 
Allied powers affected, if indirectly, MacArihur’s 
policy toward Japan. 

It is important to note that the mechanism of 
the occupation of Japan took the form of indirect 


administration by the Japanese government. In¬ 
itially, MacArthur had in mind direct administra¬ 
tion bv the occupation forces, as was the case in 
(iermany. However, in consideration of the Japa¬ 
nese government’s strong in.sistcncc, he decided 
that It would lie more practical to execute occupa¬ 
tion policies through various organs of the Japa¬ 
nese government. The geographical regions of 
Japan to be administered were those stipulated in 
the eighth clause of the Potsdam Declaration. The 
question of some islands surrounding Japan were 
excluded, meaning that the problem of whether 
these islands should come under the sovereignty 
ol Japan, was to be decided at a future peace 
conference. In concrete terms, the Ryukyu Is¬ 
lands, the Ogasawara Islands and the Kurile 
Islands fell in this category. Of these islands, the 
Ryukyu l.slands and Ogasawara Island were 
placed under direct administration by the U.S. 
forces, while the Kurile Islands and southern 
Sakhalin came under Soviet control, when Soviet 
forces occupied these islands immediately before 
the war’s end. 

The occupation of Japan by the Allied powers 
was epochal, because such an event had never 
occurred in Japanese history. The objective of the 
occupation of Japan was to carry out, from a 
long-range point of view, basic reforms of Japan’s 


• Soon after the Soviet Union confirmed that the 
U.S. had dropped an atomic bomb on Hiroshima, she 
signed the Potsdam Declaration with Britain, the U.S. 
and China on August 8. At the same time, she informed 
the Japanese government of her entry into the war 
against Japan, launching military action in Manchuria, 
Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands. 
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political, social and economic structure under the 
leadership of the victorious nations. Its ultimate 
objective was indicated in the various clauses of 
the Potsdam Declaration and, more particularly, 
in the United States Initial Post-Surrender Policy 
for Japan, approved by President Truman on 
September 6, 1945. According to this policy, the 
ultimate objective was “to insure that Japan 
would not again become a menace to the United 
States or to the peace and security of the world” 
and “to bring about the eventual establishment 
of a peaceful and responsible government which 
would respect the rights of other states and would 
support the objectives of the United States as 
reflected in the ideals and principles of the charter 
of the United Nations.” Which could be called 
and democratization of Japan. 

It can easily be imagined that the policies to 
carry out the above-mentioned objectives were 
far-reaching. The occupation forces’ policy on the 
demilitarization of Japan included various plans 
not only to disband the armed forces and remove 
military facilities, but to severely restrict Japan’s 
industrial potential, notably heavy industries and 
maritime transportation, so as to make the future 
reconstruction of her war potenial impossible. The 
essence of these policies found expression in a 
report (presented late in 1946) prepared by the 
E. Pauley reparations survey mission, which re¬ 
commended that all production facilities be re¬ 
moved except for those necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of a minimum living standard of the 
Japanese people. 

While the above-mentioned policy was de¬ 
signed to strip Japan of her war potential, notably 
its production base, a policy on the democratiza¬ 
tion of Japan was aimed at preventing any 
individuals or groups who might become a menace 
to world peace from assuming leadership in 
Japanese society. The philosophy of the occupa¬ 
tion policies was expressed in these democratiza¬ 
tion policies—the philosophy that war was 
ascribable to the “incomplete democratization” 
of prewar Japanese society. These policies implied 
an enormous political and social revolution, since 
the ultimate effects of these policies would be 
far-reaching and fundamental. Some of these 
policies included the punishment and barring 
from public office of leaders in the central and 
local governments in prewar and war times, sharp 
restriction of state authority (notably police), the 
granting a wide range of civil liberties, the protec¬ 
tion of the rights of laborers, farmers and women, 
decentralization of economic power, dissolution 
of the zaibatsu and the democratization of the civil 
service, education and family systems. Twenty- 
eight top-ranking war leaders went on trial during 


the International Military Tribunal for the Far 
East established by the Allied powers in Tokyo. 
Of these war leaders, seven were sentenced to 
capital punishment and sbtteen to life imprison¬ 
ment. Konoe committed suicide by poison imme¬ 
diately before he was summoned to the court. In 
addition, a great number of people were put on 
trial and punished in the military tribunals estab¬ 
lished in the varius regions affected by the war. 
Furthermore, a total of some 210,000 leaders in 
the political, economic, educational and journal¬ 
istic fields who were regarded as cooperative in 
the war effort were barred from public office. 
Notably, those connected with the Special Politi¬ 
cal Police, who had exerted stringent control over 
freedom of the press, speech and thought, as well 
as high-ranking officials of the Home Ministry, 
which was in charge of the SPP, were thoroughly 
excluded and the Home Ministry itself was dis¬ 
solved. 

On the other hand, workers not only allowed 
the freedom to organized labor unions and con¬ 
duct collective bargaining but were positively 
encouraged to form unions. The result was an 
explosive development of the labor union move¬ 
ment. Membership in the labor unions increased 
a phenomenal to 6.6 million (50 percent of organ¬ 
ized labor) by 1948, as against the prewar high of 
400,000 (7 percent). The communist leaders who 
had been jailed during the war were set free and 
allowed to engage in political activities. They 
increased their influence while active in labor 
movements, which rapidly expanded. Also, women 
on the job and in the home were extended equal 
rights with men. The advance of women in the 
labor market was noteworthy. Approximately 
half the adult women worked at jobs in 1949. 
Women, were granted universal suffrage just as 
the men. 

Among the policies for economic democratiza¬ 
tion of Japan, agricultural reform was most thor¬ 
oughly carried out and had the most lasting effect. 
To distribute the arable land to farmers engaged 
in cultivation, the state forcibly purchased large 
landowners’ tracts of land, transferring them to 
farmers at low prices. Landowners were barred 
from possessing more than a given area and a 
maximum rent for tenancy was set. Consequently, 
the number of farm families that depended only 
on tenant land, which accounted for close to 30 
percent of all farm families prior to agricultural 
reform, decreased to approximately 5 percent. 
Likewise, tenant land decreased from 46 percent 
to 10 percent of the total arable land. Thus, many 
independent owner-farmers came to constitute the 
basic population of the villages. After that, as 
owners of small tracts of land, they showed a 
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tendency to become a stable base of conservative 
political influence. The reason agricultural reform 
was thoroughly and smoothly carried out was 
partly because various plans for creation and 
maintenance of owner-farmers had been under 
consideration by bureaucrats for a long time prior 
to the war, and partly because the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment was influenced by the insistence of the 
Soviet delegation at the Allied Council for Japan 
on a Arm and thoroughgoing execution of land 
reform. 

Pressure by world powers calling for the dem¬ 
ocratization and demilitarization of Japan con¬ 
siderably affected the process by which the new 
constitution was formulated. During the first two 
months or so following the surrender. Prince 
Higashikuni, an imperial prince, headed the 
cabinet. On October 9, a new cabinet with Baron 
Shidehara as premier was formed. In the prevail¬ 
ing situation, his entrance into the political arena 
was regarded as the best choice, partly because 
he had played a leading role in pushing ahead 
with Japan’s diplomatic policy of international 
cooperation in the 1920’s, and partly because he 
had many acquaintances among British and 
American politicians. It appeared that General 
MacArthur welcomed his emergence as premier. 
Nevertheless, even for a Japanese government 
headed by such a leader, the occupation author¬ 
ities’ demand for various domestic reforms was 
bewilderingly sudden and sweeping. Notably, 
Shidehara and other government leaders were 
not ready to wrestle with the problem of revision 
of the constitution as the climax of these demo¬ 
cratic reforms. 

MacArthur wanted the Japanese themselves to 
revise the constitution. On this point, neither 
those close to the emperor centering on former 
Premier Konoc nor the Constitutional Problem 
Investigation Committee, which was established 
by the Shidehara cabinet, were able to submit a 
satisfactory draft of a revised constitution to the 
GHQ. Meanwhile, some members of the Allied 
Council were pressing MacArthur to carry on 
democratic reforms insisting that the emperor be 
punished as the one responsible for the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war. There was a possibility that a 
delay in action on the revision of the constitution 
would further aggrevate the attitudes of these 
members. Early in February 1946, shortly before 
the first session of the Far Eastern Commission was 
held in Washington, MacArthur laid down three 
major principles in connection with the revision 
of the constitution. 

1. The emperor should maintain his position 
as head of state, having no actual political power. 

2. Japan, while renouncing the right of bellig¬ 


erency, should not maintain military prepared¬ 
ness. 

3, Japan should abolish the “feudal system.” 
(This chiefly implied the abolition of the heredi¬ 
tary peerage system.) 

Of these three principles, that of the renouncing 
war potential was realized in Article 9 of the new 
constitution. Whether this was suggested by Gen¬ 
eral MacArthcr or whether the general merely 
adopted this idea from Premier Shidehara (both 
of them insisted on this point) is not clear. In any 
case, this clause renouncing belligerency, together 
with relieving the emperor of his political resjwn- 
sibiliiy, was seen as the critical point of constitu¬ 
tional revision to avoid subjecting the person of 
the emperor and to censure from the rest of the 
world. In this sense, various institutions symbolized 
by him the new constitution was the product of 
political compromises that Japanese leaders dared 
to make to maintain the emperor system, which 
they believed must remain (MacArthur look the 
same position of this point). Some conservative 
politicians, after Japan later gained its independ¬ 
ence, began to voice the opinion that the above- 
mentioned two aspects of the new constitution 
should be revised. The oflicial interpretation of 
.Article 9 of the constitution today is that it docs 
not prohibit Japan from maintaining armed forces 
lor defense, thus making the renunciation of bel¬ 
ligerency virtually meaningless. However, the fact 
that a revision of the cxinstitution has not yet 
occurred in spite of this is an indication that the 
Japanese people have been and still arc inclined 
toward support for the basic principles of the new 
constitution. 

The Japanese government prepared draft for 
the new constitution, based on the three basic 
principles as indicated by MacArthur. It was 
formally adopted after relatively minor modifica¬ 
tions were made during consultations with the 
GHQ, and deliberations before the Diet. The 
constitution was promulgated on November 3, 
1946, and went into effect six months later. Unlike 
the Mciji Constitution, this constitution adopted 
the principle that sovereign power resides adopted 
the principle that sovereign power resides with 
the people. In regard to the position of the emper¬ 
or, the constitution provides that the emperor 
shall be “the symbol of Japan and of the unity of 
the Japanese people,” deriving his position from 
the will of the people, with whom resides sovereign 
power. That is to say, the constitution provides 
that the emperor shall have no authority related 
to politics and that he shall perform only such acts 
in matters of state as arc provided for in the 
constitution with the advice and approval of the 
cabinet, The constitution also provides that the 
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Diet, compoMd of the popularly elected House of 
Representatives and the House of Councillors, 
shall be “the highest organ of state authority” and 
“the sole lawmaking organ of the state.” The Diet 
designates a prime minuter from among the Diet 
members by its vote and a prime minister is 
granted the authority to appoint ministers of state 
who then constitute the cabinet (provided that a 
majority of their number are chosen from among 
the Diet members). The Hoase of Representatives 
is able to pass a resolution of nonconfidence in the 
cabinet by a mojority vote of its members. If such 
a resolution is parsed, the cabinet must dissolve 
the House of Representatives, or else must resign 
en masse. I'akcn as a whole, the above-mentioned 
principles of organization of the government 
belong to the British parliamentary cabinet system. 
The most important difference between the Meiji 
and the new constitution is that, in the case of the 
latter, the responsibility of the cabinet to the Diet 
was clarified and various organs that had been 
directly responsible to the emperor and were not 
subject to the control of the cabinet were elimi¬ 
nated. In addition, under the provisions of the 
new constitution, the independence of the judicial 
authority of various tribunals, beginning with the 
Supreme Court is explicitly guaranteed. 

Katayama Tetsu (1887- ), head of the 

Japan Socialist Party, formed the first cabinet 
after the new corutitution went into effect. A 
Christian socialist, Katayama had long been 
engaged in labor and socialist movements since 
the prewar era. Soon after Japan’s defeat, he was 
chosen as the party’s chief secretary and then was 
made chairman of its Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee, which was organized by various factions 
of the old proletarian party. Simultaneously, the 
two conservative political parties were organized 
—the Liberal and Progressive parties—which 
derived their origins from the two major political 
parties of the prewar era. They were followed by 
the Communist Party, which had just been given 
freedom of political activity. In the first election 
for members of the House of Repre.sentatives held 
in April 1946 under the new election law, the 
Liberal Party, with Hatoyama Ichiro (1883-1959), 
a party politician from prewar times, as its leader, 
became the dominant party.* Just as he was about 
to form a cabinet, the occupation force authorities 


• This was the first general election since woman’s 
suffrage was approved, with 39 women elected to the 
Diet. The parties with the greatest number of success¬ 
ful candidates were the Liberal, Progressive and 
Socialist parties in that order. On the other hand, a 
considerable number of Dietmen did not belong to 
any of these political parties. 


barred him from public office on rather dubious 
grounds. The Liberal Party, suddenly without its 
leader, formed a cabinet with Yoshida Shigeru 
(1878-1967), who had served as foreign minister 
in the Shidehara cabinet, as its new leader. 

Yoshida, who entered the political arena under 
these circumstances, was destined to become a 
central figure in the stable control of the conserva¬ 
tive party in the latter half of the occupation 
period. During this period, however, the occupa¬ 
tion forces’ policy toward Japan’s various parties 
was far from stable. The occupation force author¬ 
ities were more sympathetic toward Katayama, a 
middle-of-the-road socialist, and Ashida Hitoshi 
(1887-1959), who belonged to a minority faction 
of conservative politicians, rather than toward 
Yoshida, who represented the right-wing politi¬ 
cians not regarded as wholeheartedly cooperative 
with the occupation force’s policy on the democra¬ 
tization of Japan. That the Socialist Party ended 
as the dominant party, outstripping the Liberal 
in the general election held in April 1947, was 
conceivably a desirable trend for the occupation 
authorities. In this situation, a Socialist Party 
cabinet emerged for the first time in Japan. 
Nevertheless, the Socialist Party did not have an 
clear majority of scats in the House of Represent¬ 
atives, and there was only a slight margin between 
the scats held by the Socialist and Liberal Parties. 
Consequently, the Socialist Party had to cooperate 
with the Democratic Party, the third largest party, 
led by Ashida, which was composed mainly of 
members of the one-time Progressive Party. In 
return for its link with the Democratic Party, the 
.Socialist Party had to sacrifice virtually all its 
socialist principles. This incurred the disfavor of 
the party’s left-wing faction. Thus, the foundation 
of the Katayama cabinet was extremely shaky. 
In fact. It collapsed after nine and a half months 
in office due to internal difficulties. After that, the 
coalition cabinet of the Democratic and Socialist 
parties with Ashida as premier was formed. How¬ 
ever, this coalition cabinet was not stable cither. 
It collapsed after only seven months in office 
because of a scandal involving some cabinet mem¬ 
bers. 

The poor performance of these two middle-of- 
the-road cabinets, which completely disappointed 
the expectations of the people, was partly due to 
the internal difficulties mentioned above and 
partly due to the change in the international 
situation surrounding Japan. Accordingly, the 
L'.S. policy toward Japan had been fluctuating 
and changing. With the development of the Cold 
War it gradually became difficult to maintain a 
consensus of the old Allied powers in regard to 
policies toward Japan. Tliis is clear from the fact 
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that, though General MacArthur and others 
advocated accelerating the peace settlement with 
Japan in 1947, the Allied powers were far apart on 
procedures for a peace conference, especially on 
whether or not a veto right by the major powers 
should be recognized. Consequently, this advocacy 
dropped into the background. At about this time, 
the Marshall Plan was put into effect and various 
European nations started making moves that 
culminated in the formation of NATO. As for 
Asia, the civil war that broke out again in China 
after Japan’s defeat was gradually turning in 
favor of the Communist Party. On the Korean 
Peninsula, political structures that were hostile to 
each other had begun to assert themselves in the 
north and the south. At that time, the United 
Slates was not yet determined to block the unifica> 
tion of China (including Taiwan) under the Corn* 
munists by resorting to force. Nevertheless, these 
new international developments pressed the 
United States to make basic changes in her policy 
toward Japan. Briefly, for the United States, 
Japan had begun to take on the significance of 
a potential new ally instead of an old enemy. 

These events did not bring about a sudden 
change in the U.S. policy toward the occupation 
of Japan, nor was the U.S. move toward a new 
policy clear-cut and unhesitant from the begin¬ 
ning. However, by the first half of 1948, U.S. 
policy was clearly showing signs of shifting to a 
new course. I'he best example of this can be seen 
in the change in the U.S. economic policy toward 
Japan. Previously U.S. policy had emphasized the 
limitation of Japan’s production capacity. It was 
concerned with Japan’s economic recovery only to 
the extent that the U.S. sought to avert an eco¬ 
nomic catastrophe that could cause severe social 
unrest in Japan. Nevertheless, as shown by a 
report titled “Four Year Plan for Japan’s Recon¬ 
struction” published by a U.S. mission on the 
reparations problem headed by Under Secretary 
of the Army W. H. Draper, who visited Japan in 
April 1948, the U.S. was beginning to show 
positive concern about Japan’s economic recovery. 
For this reason, the U.S. started giving very direct 
guidance and orientation to the Japanese govern¬ 
ment in regard to its financial and economic 
policies. Notably, the Japanese government fol¬ 
lowed a strict tight-money policy under the 
direction of Joseph M. Dodge, a U.S. banker, 
who visited Japan in the spring of the following 
year. 

Because it was naturally anticipated that such 
a tight-money policy would result in a recession, 
culminating in bankruptcies for small and medium 
size enterprises, increased unemployment and in¬ 
creased burdens for consumers in general due to 


higher taxes, this policy required a strong enough 
domestic political leadership in Japan to push it 
through forcibly. This demand was met by the 
young Liberal economic civil servants—including 
ikeda Hayato (1899-1965) and Sat6 Eisaku 
(1901- ), who were patronized by premier 
Yoshida and who later became premiers them¬ 
selves. They came to power in the wake of the 
collapse in October 1948 of the coalition cabinet 
of the Democratic and Socialist parties. The Liber¬ 
al Party became the dominant party, with a 
majority of votes in the general election held soon 
after that.* After that, they continued to secure 
their political authority for approximatly six 
years. I'his conservative regime, with the strong 
backing of the occupation force authorities, 
carried out a policy of building Japan’s economic 
independence. 

While the Katayama and Ashida cabinets were 
in power the Japanese government had carried out 
the allocation of important materials, the rationing 
of foodstuffs and other daily necessities and strict 
price control with a view to restoring of key in¬ 
dustries, especially the production of iron, steel, 
coal and electric power, which were regarded as 
most important. The Economic Stabilization 
Board was established as a new government agency 
aimed at conducting integrated supervision of 
these policies. On its staff were many non-gov¬ 
ernmental experts, such as Tsuru Shigeto, a 
famed economist (incumbent President of HitoUu- 
bashi University). The conservative cabinet that 
succeeded these two cabinets rejected the socialist 
idea of a planned economy itself and continued to 
strengthen the initiative taken by bureaucratic 
experts, without placing emphasis on the partici¬ 
pation of private experts in the formulation of 
economic policies. In spile of this, there were many 
aspects of a planned economy involved in the 
various strict policies which the conservative gov¬ 
ernment followed on price control, financial man¬ 
agement and the distribution of natural resources. 
The succeeding conservative governments con¬ 
tinued to stick to the concept of bringing about 
the recovery and development of various industries 
based on such policies. A high-level economic- 
growth policy piuhed forward under the leader¬ 
ship of bureaucratic experts has become one of 
the outstanding characteristics of contemporary 
Japanese society.* 


• On one hand, the influence of the Democratic and 
Socialist parties sharply decreased in this election. On 
the other, the Communist Party made a spectacular 
advance from 4 seats to 35 seats. 

• Typical of this is the “plan to double income” 
carried out by the Ikeda cabinet in the fint half of 
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These economic policies helped to bring the 
Japanese economy, which had been in miserable 
shape after the devastation of the war, nearly up 
to the prewar level (the average of 1934-1936) by 
1950. For example, the indexes of 1950 amounted 
to 94 percent of prewar production for the mining 
and manufacturing industries, 82 percent for 
industrial-equipment investments, 82 percent for 
the level of consumption and 90 percent for per- 
capita real national income. These figures indi¬ 
cated the nationwide average. In the cities which 
had suffered the severest damage, recovery of the 
living standard lagged far behind recovery in the 
villages. Consequently, it was another three to 
four years before the living standard in the cities 
had reached to the prewar level. Taken as a whole, 
however, the foundation was set for the independ¬ 
ent development of the Japanese economy by 1950 
to 1951. 

Nevertheless, the strict policy on Japan’s eco¬ 
nomic recovery was accompanied by numerous 
severe political and social tensions in the process 
of its execution. In various fields—iron and steel, 
coal, electric power and maritime transportation 
—which were regarded as key industries, top 
priority was given to major enterprises. On the 
other hand, small and medium size enterprises 
were forced into bankruptcy because they were 
not given sufficient protection. Meanwhile, the 
government began to revise a series of policies on 
the economic democratiz.ation of Japan—the dis¬ 
solution of zaibatsu, the deconcentration law and 
the encouragement of the labor union movement 
—which had been executed in the initial stage of 
the occupation of Japan. Compared to other 
policies, the dissolution of the zaibatsu and the 
decentralization law had been half-heartedly 
carried out. As the emphasis of the occupation 
force’s policies shifted from democratization and 
demilitarization of Japan to the recovery of Ja¬ 
pan’s production, the provisions of the monopoly 
prohibition law and deconcentration law were 
cased in actual application. 

Meanwhile, in regard to the labor policy, a 
series of stringent measures was taken, such as 
depriving civil servants of their right to strike, the 


the I960’s. As for the governmental structures which 
concern themselves with the formulation of contem¬ 
porary Japan’s economic policies, there is the Eco¬ 
nomic Planning Agency, which came into being 
through the reorganization of the Economic Council 
Agency, and the rebirth of the Economic Stabilization 
Board. Besides this there are the Ministry of Inter¬ 
national Trade and Industry (MITI), the Finance 
Ministry and the Bank of Japan, a quasi-govemmentai 
organ. 


massive dismissal of employees of the Japan 
National Railways and other public corporations 
and barring the members of the Communist Party 
and their sympathizers from various parts (known 
at that time as the Red Purge). Capital and 
management, who had lost their confidence due 
to the rising current of the labor movement, the 
removal of important leaders from public office 
and the deconcentration of major enterprises, were 
given a chance to reconstruct their enterprises. 
They had begun gradually to increase their voice 
in social and political matters through such organ¬ 
izations (Keidanren), Japan Committee for Eco¬ 
nomic Development (Keizai Doyukai) and Japan 
Federation of Employers’ Associations (Nikkei- 
ren), which had been established two or three 
years after the war’s end. On the other hand, in 
the face of the stringent labor policies set out by 
the occupation authorities and the government, 
labor movements were having a difficulties. The 
left-wing labor movements, which had been in¬ 
creasing their influence particularly among civil 
servants and employees of public coporations, 
including thejapan National Railways, were dealt 
a crushing blow. The Communist Parly, which 
had been expanding its influence under the banner 
of peaceful revolution, gradually shifted to a 
radical strategy after the occupation authorities 
ordered the suspension of the general strike which 
was to have been staged under Communist leader¬ 
ship on February I, 1947. While the government 
was strengthening its suppression of left-wing 
movements, a split in the labor movement was 
under way. The number of unions opposed to the 
Communist Party affiliated Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (Sanbetsu) increased and they 
jointly established the General Council of Japa¬ 
nese Labor Unions (S6hy6) in 1950. The latter 
took an anti-Communist stance at first, but 
gradually became Communist-oriented, thus be¬ 
ginning to take a line close to that of the left-wing 
faction of the Socialist Party. The more moderate 
groups, which opposed Sohyo, established the 
All-Japan Labor Union (Zenro) in 1954. Politi¬ 
cally, Zenro was close to the right-wing faction of 
the Socialist Party (the Democratic Socialist 
Party of today), developing into the General 
Federation for All-Japan Labor Unions (Domei) 
in 1964. To be sure, there were many internal 
struggles within the labor movement. But, taken 
as a whole, these labor organizations had common 
interests in safeguarding various rights obtained 
in the initial stage of the occupation of Japan. 
They stubbornly objected to the government’s 
economic rehabilitation policy on the grounds 
that the government put the interests of major 
enterprises before the welfare of people. 
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Japan’s domestic and economic issues were 
closely intertwined with political and ideological 
confrontation at the international level. This was 
unavoidable, since behind Japan’s policy for 
economic rehabilitation, there was the U.S. polic>’ 
of securing Japan as a member of the Western 
camp in the midst of the Cold War, which was 
growing to serious proportions. In this sense, it is 
possible to say that the increasingly serious social 
and political struggles in Japan were an extension 
of the international Cold War. 

The problem of concluding the peace became 
the focus of Japan’s domestic political problems. 
Since it was certain by around the fall of 1949 that 
Japan would be reconstructed politically and 
economically in a direction desirable for the U.S., 
the U.S. began to think seriously of putting an end 
to the occupation of Japan by concluding a peace 
treaty at the earliest possible date. In order to push 
ahead with this undertaking, President Truman 
appointed J. F. Dulles as an adviser to the Slate 
Department in April 1950. Soon after Dulles’s 
visit to Japan and Korea for a survey of the situa¬ 
tion in the Far East in June of the same year, war 
broke out on the Korean peninsula. At the time 
that the confrontation between the East and the 
West in Asia was at its height, there was practically 
no possibility of realizing peace with Japan by con- 
.sensus among the various nations which had been 
at war with Japan, including the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Republic of China. Consequently, 
the U.S. adopted the policy of accelerating the 
consultations regarding peace with Japan, even 
going so far as to disregard the attitudes of the 
Soviet Union and China. Some sectors or Japa¬ 
nese society hotly argued against the U.S. guide 
lines, since for Japan to conclude a peace treaty 
with the free would alone involve Japan in the 
Cold War. The opposition faction, composed of 
a wide range of people including leading intellec¬ 
tuals as well as members of the Communist and 
Socialist parties and various labor organizations, 
insisted on a “total peace,” by which Japan would 
simultaneously sign peace treaties with all nations 
including the Soviet Union and China. Conse¬ 
quently, the opposition faction was diametrically 
opposed to the government and the Liberal Party, 
which were ready to accept a “separate peace” on 
the basis set up by the United States. 

The problem of Japan’s security was another 
factor responsible for bringing the discussions on 
the peace problem into sharper focus. As was in¬ 
dicated by the willingness of the Japanese people 
right after the war’s end to accept the provisions 
in the new constitution concerning the renuncia¬ 
tion of war, the Japanese had determined not to 
maintain military preparedness in the years ahead, 


and “to preserve (Japan’s) security and existence 
by trusting in the justice and faith of the peace- 
loving peoples of the world” (the preamble of the 
constitution). In concrete terms, die Japanese 
people expected much of the United Nations as a 
peace-keeping mechanism in maintaining Japan’s 
security. Even while the gulf between the reality 
of international politics and the lofty ideal of the 
United Nations gradually became conspicuous as 
the Cold War between the East and the West 
grew more severe, the aspiration of the Japanese 
toward this idealistic peace, backed by their deep 
feelings of remorse about the war, remained 
strong. Their aspiration found expression in the 
neutralism by which Japan should not side with 
either of the two camps involved in the East-West 
confrontations. I'he argument for Japan’s “total 
peace” based its validity, at least in part, on this 
kind of thinking. 

At this time while war was actually in progress 
on the Korean peninsula, it was an extremely 
delicate problem to determine what measures 
should be taken regarding Japan’s security follow¬ 
ing the recovery of her independence. When the 
Korean War broke out, MacArthur established 
a 7,500-strong police reserve force for the pur¬ 
pose of maintaining public order in Japan. Actual¬ 
ly, this was regarded as the first step toward 
Japan’s rearmament. By around this time, some 
sectors of U.S. society had begun to voice the 
opinion that the U.S. should call on Japan to 
start rearming after revising the constitution. 
Dulles, who visited Japan to exchange opinions 
with Japanese leaders in regard to the peace 
problem, urged the Japanwc government to con¬ 
sider Japan’s rearmament. Nonetheless, Premier 
Yoshida declined to accept Dulles’s suggestions for 
Japan’s rearmament, taking into account the do¬ 
mestic political opposition that would meet 
rearmament, the adverse effect on Japan’s attempt 
for economic recovery and the still deep-seated 
fear among neighboring countries of a revival of 
Japanese militarism. Eventually, Japan decided to 
conclude a security treaty with the U.S. at the 
time she signed the peace treaty. Under the U.S.- 
Japan Security Treaty, Japan granted the U.S. 
Forces the freedom to use ba.se8 and facilities in 
Japan’s territory, thereby depending on the ability 
of the U.S. to defend Japan. However, the ar¬ 
rangements that Japan made with the U.S. im¬ 
pressed on the Japanese people the virtual con¬ 
tinuation of the occupation of Japan. At the same 
time, it was extremely difficult for the Japanese 
government to clear away the opposition faction’s 
suspicion that the government had promised the 
U.S. that it would build up its own forces in the 
future. 
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In September 1951, Japan concluded a peace 
treaty in San Franciico with her former enemies, 
excluding the Soviet Union, China and two or 
three other countries. Simultaneously, Japan 
signed the security treaty with the United States. 
These two treaties went into effect on April 28 of 
the following year. With this Japan recovered her 
independence. 

As for Japan’s relations with China, it appeared 
that an understanding had existed between the 
U.S. and Britain that it would be up to Japan to 
recognize the Communist regime in Peking or 
establish relations with the Nationalist regime on 
Taiwan. In actuality, the Japanese government 
could only choose the second alternative at the 
urging of the U.S. Thus another peace treaty was 
concluded between Japan and the Nationalist 
government (Taiwan). 

In regard to Japan’s relations with Korea, there 
were many practical problems to be settled. For 
example, there were the problems of nationality 
and treatment of Koreans living in Japan (pre¬ 
sumed to amount to approximately 1.9 million at 
the war’s end), the repatriation of those Koreans 
who desired to return to their home country, 
the question of fishing rights, treatment of Japan’s 
assets in Korea and Korea’s claims to Japan. The 
existence of two regimes hostile to each other in 
the north and south of Korea made the settlement 
of these problems difficult. The Japanese govern¬ 
ment had already contacted the .Syngman Rhee 
regime of the Republic of Korea through the 
mediation of the U.S. prior to the recovery of 
Japan’s independence, conducting negotiations 
for the establishment of diplomatic relations be¬ 
tween the two nations, including the settlement of 
these problems. Korea, however, maintained 
strong animosity after 45 years of Japan's colonial 
rule over Korea. On the other hand, some sectors 
of Japanese society strongly opposed the establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations with the Republic of 
Korea on the grounds that to have relations with 
only one side of the divided nation would only 
result in strengthening Japan’s ties with the U.S. 
camp and thus play a part in aggravating the Cold 
War in the Far East. For these reasons, the problem 
of establishing relations between Japan and Korea 
remained as one of the most difficult problems to 
be settled. 

Though the Soviet Union attended the peace 
conference held in San Francisco, she declined to 
sign the peace treaty. Under this treaty, Japan 
renounced all rights to the Kurile Islands and the 
southern part of Sakhalin. 

Meanwhile, it was decided that the Ryukyu 
Islands and the Ogasawara Islands, which the 
U.S. had placed under military administration 


separate from Japan proper during the occupation 
period, would continue to be under U.S. rule even 
after the recovery of Japan’s independence. Under 
the peace treaty, Japan was not called upon to re¬ 
nounce her sovereignty over these islands. How¬ 
ever, she agreed to the U.S. exercise of virtual 
sovereignty over these islands until such time as 
the U.S. would propose that these islands be 
placed under trusteeship by the U.N. (actually, 
the U.S. never made such a proposal). The reason 
the U.S. had placed Okinawa in such a special 
status was because of the island’s strategic value. 
From that time on, in fact, the U.S. has made 
Okinawa her most important military base in the 
western Pacific through enormous investments. On 
the other hand, it was inevitable that as time went 
on more and more Japanese would criticize U.S. 
policy toward Okinawa, partly because of national 
feelings and partly because of the fear that U.S. 
military action with Okinawa as her main base 
might involve Japan in an international confronta¬ 
tion. The Okinawa problem was a visible symbol 
of Japan’s unbalanced alliance with the U.S. and 
thus became an easy target for attack by groups in 
Japan critical of the Japanese Government, which 
had maintained an alliance with the U.S. 

These were the chief diplomatic problems facing 
Japan that remained to be solved following the 
achievement of Japan’s independence. Most of 
these problems were closely related to the con¬ 
frontation between the East and the West. They 
were, in turn were closely intertwined with Japan’s 
domestic political and ideological struggles. 

Japan’s diplomatic problems, in relation to 
domestic political developments, in the twenty 
years following the attainment of Japan’s inde¬ 
pendence were complex and numerous. The fol¬ 
lowing are the chief diplomatic events of this 
period in chronological order. 

October 1956 Establishment of diplomatic 
relations between Japan and 
the Soviet Union through a 
joint declaration (the territo¬ 
rial problem and the problem 
of the conclusion of a formal 
peace treaty remained to be 
solved). 

December 1956 Japan joined the United Na¬ 
tions. 

June 1960 TheJapan-U.S. Security Trea¬ 
ty was revised. 

April 1962 Japan joined Article 8 nations 
of the IMF as well as the 
OECD. 


June 1%5 
June 1966 


The Japan-Republic of Korea 
Treaty was signed. 

The fint meeting of the 
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ministcriai conference for the 
Economic Development of 
Southeast Asia was held in 
Tokyo. 

July 1967 Japan participated in the 
Asia and Pacific Council 
(ASPAC). 

June 1971 The agreement on the rever¬ 
sion of Okinawa to Japanese 
rule was signed (the authority 
to administer Okinawa was 
returned to Japan on May 15, 
1972—the use of U.S. bases in 
Okinawa under the Japan- 
U.S. Security Treaty). 

The Japanese economy continued to expand at 
a growth rate higher than that of the other 
principal industrial nations. Consequently, by the 
end of the 1960’s, Japan’s gross national product 
outstripped that of West Germany, ranking second 
only to that of the U.S. among free-world nations. 
In addition, Japan’s trade had expanded, with her 
total trade volume accounting for approximately 
6 percent of that of free-world nations. Japan’s 
spectacular economic growth led the U.S. and 
Southeast Asian nations, the principal nations 
importing Japanese goods, to oppose and keep a 
watchful eye on the former’s further economic 
advance into these countries. Simultaneously, 
vtu’ious foreign nations voiced the opinion that 
Japan should discharge her international re¬ 
sponsibility more in aiding the development of 
third-world nations. On the domestic side, Japan’s 
economic policy, giving top priority to production 
increases based on equipment investments, not 
only failed to raise the nation’s living standard in 
line with production increases but also resulted in 


environmental destruction including pollution 
caused by the wastes from various plants, thus 
doing serious damage to national life. More and 
more people have come to demand a change in 
Japan’s economic policy to give due consideration 
to the people’s welfare by revising a policy that 
emphasizes only the increase in gross national 
product. 

In terms of Japan’s foreign policy, it became 
necessary for Japan to scrutinize her policy ba.sed 
on the premise of the overwhelming superiority 
of U.S. military and economic power. However, 
a sharp expansion of Japan’s war potential would 
probably meet domestic as well international 
resistance. Furthermore, in terms of the structure 
of the postwar Japanese economy, which has made 
small military expenditures one important condi¬ 
tion for Japan’s economic development, there is 
slim possibility of the economy’s rapidly changing 
to one which will depend on the production of 
munitions. In spite of this, at a time when inter¬ 
national relations have become multidimensional 
and polycentric, and the confrontation between 
the U.S. and China has begun to be noticeably 
eased, it is natural that the Japanese people begin 
seriously to question whether it will be possible to 
maintain Japan’s diplomatic and defense policies 
based on the Japan-U.S. alliance that traces its 
origin to the Cold-War era. As for Japan’s domes¬ 
tic as well as foreign policies, it is necessary to 
reconsider various premises that have been the 
basis for the thinking of the Japanese people since 
the war. The role the Japanese adopt after taking a 
fresh look at themselves will have great bearings 
not only on Japan’s domestic development but 
on international relations as well in the years 
ahead. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY 


Japan is a country of islands. It consists of four 
major islands—Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku, and 
Kyushu from north to south—and many smaller 
islands extending over 3,500 kilometers between 
about 46° and 24° north latitude, fringing the east 
coast of Asia in the northwestern part of the 
Pacihe. 

Generally speaking, the islands are not only 
small but mountainous; Japan is also well-known 
for earthquakes and volcanoes. These physio- 
graphical features are characteristic of the Japa¬ 
nese archipelago and result from its geological 
and geotectonical location. The boundary zone 
between Eurasia and the Pacific where the ar¬ 
chipelago is located is a part of the so-called 
Circum-Pacific Orogenic Zone, the weakest and 
most unstable area of the earth's crust. 

Most of the islands are distributed in several 
long but narrow ranges forming arcuate chains. 


This suggests that the islands are the tops of sub¬ 
marine mountain ranges, in the orogenic zone 
which are about 6,000-10,000 meters in height 
from the ocean floor. 

The submarine mountain ranges in this area are 
divided into four groups or the four islands-arcs. 
The Honshu Arc, consisting of the four major is¬ 
lands of Japan, is the largest and highest and also 
the oldest and the most complicated. The Shichito- 
Marianna Arc is the youngest. Almost all the is¬ 
lands of the Chishima Arc are volcanic, and most 
of the islands of the Ryukyu Arc are accompanied 
by coral reefs. 

The total area of Japan is about 370,000 square 
kilometers but less than 16 percent of the entire 
land area can be cultivated. More than three 
quarters of the surface is mountainous or hilly and 
most areas have forests. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The topography of Japan is characterized by 
mountain areas are quite diversified as a result of 
diflerential crustal movements. 

The Akaishi and the Hida mountains that across 
central part of Honshu from south to north and 
attain heights of 2,500 to 3,000 meters are called 
the Japan Alps. Many glacial cirques and roughs 
can be seen, and the mountainsides are very steep. 
In contrast, the Abukuma and the Kitakami 
mountains in the northeast, and the Chugoku 
mountains in the west are plateau-like highlands. 
The latter, in particular, form level tablelands 
that are used as cultivated fields and pastures. The 
Kii mountains in the southern part of the Kinki 


district, the Shikoku mountains which run from 
northeast to southwest across Shikoku, and the 
Kyushu mountains which stretch from northeast 
to southwest across the southern part of Kyushu 
have an average height of less than 2,000 meters. 
Because they are situated in areas with the highest 
precipitation in Japan, deep steep valleys with fast 
running streams have formed. According to legend 
in the Middle Ages, groups of defeated warrior 
families penetrated such areas to live in isolation. 

Volcanoes is another distinctive feature of the 
land formation. There are about one hundred 
large-scale volcanoes in Japan. Classified accord¬ 
ing to external shape, Mt. Yotei, Mt. Asama, and 
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Mt. Fuji with their conical forms are konide; 
Mt. Gassan and Mt. Kirigamine are aspite; and 
Mt. Yakedake, Mt. Sambeyama and Mt. Tsuru- 
midake are tholoide; while such volcanic mountain 
ranges as Kutcharo, Mashu, and Aso, with sunken 
craters at the center, are caldera. Aso, because of 
its wide area of caldera, and the vast distribution 
of its volcanic lava, is well known throughout the 
world. Lake Mashu, in the caldera of Mt. Mashu 
is the most transparent lake in the world with a 
transparency of 41.6 meters. 

At present, there are twenty national parks in 
Japan. Twelve of them have volcanoes. These 
volcanic zones have widely scattered hot springs 
Although these hotsprings are great characteristics, 
of the Japanese natural scenery have great value 
as tourist attractions, they also have their harmful 
aspects. Sometimes hot water, with a high acid 
content, gushes forth after an eruption and forms 
a river, causing widespread damage to the farming 
and fishing industries. Furthermore soil composed 
of volcanic matter is generally infertile and does 
not absorb water. 

Mountains occupy most of the land and confine 
the narrow plains to thin strips along the coast. 
These plains are generally formed by alluvial 
lowland, diluvial upland, and low hills. The al¬ 
luvial type of soil is very valuable but because it 
was formed by mud and sand deposits carried by 
swift streams during a short period of the alluvial 
age, the rivers often go off course. During the 
typhoon season, tremendous damage caused by 
floods. Formerly, floods were regarded as a result 
of fate. In modern times, however, the banks of 
many great rivers have been reinforced and dams 
have been built. 

The Kanto and part of the Tokai district have 
diluvial plateaus which stretch over a wide area. 
The top stratum of these diluvial plateaus is usu¬ 
ally composed of volcanic ash and the water table 
is so deep that there is a shortage of water in these 
areas making agricultural cultivation difficult. 
Since the middle of the Tokugawa Period, as the 
techniques of well-drilling and water conservation 
progressed, these areas have been under cultiva¬ 
tion. Such regions especially in northern Japan, 
contain a high proportion of wooded areas and 
wasteland. 

The coastline also has distinctive features which 
contribute to the beauty of the scenery. Those of 
the greatest scenic interest are the drowned valleys, 
so called ria coast, formed as a result of the land 
sinking or the sea elevating. Examples of ria coast 
are found in the western parts of Kyushu, Shikoku, 
the Kinki and Sanriku districts. The coasts of 
northwestern Nagasaki Prefecture and the Sanriku 
district are the most famous for their scenic beauty 


and have been designated as national parks. Such 
coasts often afford good harbors for they have 
many inlets and deep offshore waters. Generally, 
however, communities here cannot thrive well be¬ 
cause hills rise sharply from the coast, allowing 
only a small cultivable areas and making land 
communication difficult. Often only small fishing 
bases or local harbors are found along such coasts. 

Huge sand dunes are found along the coast of 
the Japan Sea. These regions are infertile and 
irrigation is difficult. In addition, during the win¬ 
ter monsoons the sand dunes shift position. Since 
the end of the Tokugawa Period efforts have been 
made to fix the sand and then reclaim the land by 
holding the sand in place and improving the soil 
in every possible way. Many of these areas have 
been turned successfully into aryble land (mainly 
orchards), and woodlands. 

Terraced coasts with rather regular lines and 
narrow terraces arc found mostly in the eastern 
parts of Japan, especially along the coastline of 
Hokkaido. There are some examples of this type of 
coast in the western part of Honshu, Shikoku, or 
Kyushu. 

Japan’s climate is characterized by four seasons. 
Winter begins with the cold monsoon. At this time, 
the continent becomes extremely cold and a high 
atmospheric pressure area develops. Strong winds 
begin to blow toward a low pressure area over the 
Pacific. As the wind crosses the Japan Sea, it is 
warmed and absorbs moisture. With winds reach¬ 
ing a velocity of more than ten meters per second, 
the sea becomes too rough for small fishing boats. 
After reaching Japan, great clouds are formed as 
the wind cross the mountain areas of Ou, Echigo, 
and Hida, bringing snow all along the Japan Sea 
coast. Because of it loses moisture and becomes 
very dry, it presents a fire hazard. This cold wind 
continues southeast to the Pacific coast. 

In early March the winter monsoon gradually 
loses force and signs of spring appear. But at this 
time the weather is very changeable; often fine 
weather abruptly changes to strong winds and 
rain. 

About the middle of June, the rainy season sets 
in over the whole country except Hokkaido. A 
high atmospheric pressure area develops over the 
Sea of Okhotsk, from where a cold air current, a 
northesist wind, blows toward Japan. At the same 
time, a high-pressure area over the Pacific sends 
a warm southeast monsoon over Japan. A frontal 
zone develops where these two air currents meet. 
This frontal zone, which begin in the Pacific Ocean 
far to the south of Japan, gradually moves north¬ 
ward. When it reaches Japan, it often lingers caus¬ 
ing continuous rain for many days. Very humid 
air masses sometimes come from the equatorial 
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area to this frontal zone and cause heavy rains in 
the western part of Japan; floods and landslides 
are not uncommon. 

Around July, a high atmospheric pressure area 
over the northern Pacific develops. This gradually 
drives the frontal zone towards the north and 
brings an end to the rainy season. But once in 
several years this front lingers longer than usual. 
In such a year, the temperature remains low even 
in summer and fine days are rare; most of the days 
cloudy or rainy and crop failure may result. Such 
weather is especially harmful to the rice crop. 

After the end of the rainy season in the middle 
of July, a high-pressure area covers the entire 
country and brings hot and humid but clear days. 
Thunderstorms often occur during this time. 

Toward the end of summer, the typhoons begin, 
hitting Japan mostly between the end of August 
and the end of September. Damage is often caused 
to crops, communication and transjiortation. 

About the end of September, the Pacific high 
gradually moves away and contmental highs move 
in bringing refreshing cool air. At this time, au¬ 
tumn rains generally occur. In November, the 
continental high pressures dominate and winter 
sets in. 

Because Japan stretches from north to south and 
the land is not uniform, local climates show great 
variety. Different areas have their own character¬ 
istic climate. 

In Hokkaido, which lies at the northern ex¬ 
tremity of Japan there is a long winter and a com¬ 
paratively cool summer. Spring and autumn are 
short. In October, a winter wind from Siberia 
continues to blow until April. During this period, 
heavy snow falls along the Japan Sea coast areas. 
In January and Pebruary, there are often many 
days when the temperature drops to—lO^F; in 
inland areas, the temperature often stands at 
— 30°F. In April, however, winter gradually begins 
to end; rivers swell with melting snow and flood 
the land. With the thaw, spring comes suddenly; 
flowers of many kinds bloom simultaneously. 

The mountains and the Japan Sea coast of the 
Tohoku, and Chubu districts, are part of the so- 
called ura-Nihon-kiko (characteristic climate of 
the Japan Sea areas region). The snowfall there is 
generally heavy and the hours of sunshine are very 
short in winter. The amount of snowfall in some 
parts, in terms of rainfall, is over 400 mm. Places 
well-known for deep snow are Minami-Uanuma 
in Niigata Prefecture, and Shinjo-bonchi and 
Oguni-bonchi in Yamagata Prefecture, where the 
snow is often three to four meters. In summer, 
however, these regions have warm and fine 
weather with high humidity, not very different 
from other areas. 


The Pacific side of the Tohoku district is affected 
in early summer by a cold north wind created by 
high pressure over the Okhotsk area. The tempera¬ 
ture is low and there are few fine days. In a year 
when this kind of wind blows for a long time, crop 
failures result. Unlike the Japan Sea region, how¬ 
ever, there are many fine days in winter in spite of 
severe coldness. 

The Kanto district is noted for its dry northwest 
wind in winter called karakkazt (dry wind). Fine 
weather accompanies this wind. Though the tem¬ 
perature does not fall very low, this wind is very 
penetrating. The big fires of the Edo Period oc¬ 
curred mostly in this season. The rainly season 
comes to the Kanto district more regularly than in 
areas such as Hokkaido and the Tohoku district, 
but the amount of rain here is not as great as in the 
western part of Japan. Typhoons are not as fre¬ 
quent in the Tokyo area as in the southwest. But 
when a typhoon does strike, the large rivers of the 
Kanto plains overflow. 

The Tokai district (the Pacific side of central 
Japan) has almost the same climate as the Kanto 
district. In winter the prevailing wind is north¬ 
west and brings a succession of fine days. 

The interior of the Chubu district, because of its 
mountainous character, has a very cold winter. In 
basins and valleys surrounded by mountains, the 
temperature often falls to between 10° and 20°F 
below zero. Summer in these regions is quite com¬ 
fortable because the air is dry and cool. This 
accounts for the popularity of Karuizassra and 
Tateshina as summer resorts. 

The Sanin district (the Japan Sea side of the 
Chugoku district) has the same climate as the 
Japan Sea side of the northeast, with very few fine 
days in winter, although the snowfall is not as 
heavy as in the north. Temperatures arc also 
higher. The rainy season and typhoons come to 
this region regularly. The amount of rainfall in 
these seasons is greater than the precipitation in 
winter. 

The Seto Inland Sea coast has comparatively 
dry weather in winter and in summer. This area 
has more fine days throughout the year than any 
other part of the country. This is because in the 
north the Chugoku mountains intercept the winter 
wind, while in the south the summer monsoon is 
obstructed by the Shikoku mountains. Both these 
seasonal winds exhaust their rain before they reach 
this Inland Sea area. 

The peninsulas projecting into the Pacific Ocean 
—the southeastern part of Kyushu, the southern 
part of Shikoku, and the southern tip of the Kii 
Peninsula—are washed by the warm Kuroshio 
Current and as a result are the warmest parts of 
Japan. In winter, while the rest of Japan is exposed 
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to cold wind*, thete regioru enjoy a warm climate 
10 that by intemive cultivation vegetables can be 
grown. Rainiall reaches over 2,000 mm. and ty¬ 
phoons frequently hit these areas. 

The west and north of Kyushu is not extremely 
cold in winter. Even when snow does fall, it does 


not remain on the ground. In the rainy season, the 
amount of rainfall often reaches over several hun¬ 
dred mm. The damage caused by typhoons at the 
end of summer is often very great. Floods and 
landslides occur almost every year. 


CITIES AND FARMING VILLAGES 


Population 

According to the national census of October 10, 
1970, Japan has a population of 103,720,060, rank¬ 
ing seventh after China, India, Soviet Russia, the 
United States, Indonesia, and Pakistan. The aver¬ 
age density of population is estimated as 280 per 
square kilometer, the third highest in the world 
after Holland and Belgium. But the population 
density may be considered greatest in the world if 
arable land is considered. The population per 
square kilometer of arable land is estimated at 
1,746. In the eighth and ninth centuries, during 
the Nara Period, the population was one-thirteenth 
of the present frgure. By the latter half of the six¬ 
teenth century, it was estimated at between 
13,000,000 and 18,000,000. In the period from 
the latter part of the eighteenth century to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the popula¬ 
tion increased between 30,000,000 and 32,000,000. 

In spite of the high birth rate, bad sanitary con¬ 
ditions, frequent famines and epidemics, as well as 
the use birth control kept the rate of population 
increase low during the long feudal age. In con¬ 
trast the population rose rapidly during the Meiji 
Era. 

In the Meiji Era, capitalism brought great 
changes in social and economic conditions. With 
the rapid increase in productivity, the population 
jump^ from 34,810,000 in 1872 to 55,9M,000 in 
1920, im increase of 65 percent in half a century. 
As living standards rose, the population underwent 
a change in composition; the birth rate stopped 
rising, and from 1920 began decreasing. However, 
because of the decrease the death rate fell there was 
still a steady increase in population. 

A sudden increase of productivity resulting from 
improvements in social and economic conditions 
brought not only a remarkable increase in popula¬ 
tion but also changes in the way of its distribution. 
Before the Meiji Era, there had not been as marked 
a diflerence in population between cities and farm¬ 
ing villages as at present. In fact, the rate of in¬ 
crease was greater in fanning villages than in cities. 


In the latter half of the Meiji Era, technological 
industries attracted a great number of people to 
large cities from rural areas. 

Thus the population of great industrial cities 
showed a rapid increase, while that of other parts 
of the country remained the same, or even showed 
a decrease. 

In Osaka, Tokyo, Nagoya, Kobe, Yokohama, 
Fukuoka, and their surrounding areas, population 
increased remarkably and rapidly. The rate of in¬ 
crease in such areas was 40 percent at the end of 
the Meiji Era (1910), 55 percent around 1920, and 
60 percent during the five years from 1930 to 1935. 

In the meantime, Hokkaido was rapidly and 
intensively developed with encouragement from 
the Government. At the beginning of the Meiji 
Era (1870) its population was only 300,000; there 
was an increase to 1,500,000 by the end of the era; 
and to 2,430,000 by the end of the Taishd Era 
(1926). Today the population of Hokkaido has 
about 5,184,000. 

As is clear from these figures, Japan has under¬ 
gone great social changes which have had to the 
industrialization of an agricultural society. 

At the same time, urbanization has rapidly de¬ 
veloped. Cities now number nearly 600 and in 
1970 the population of cities was 72 percent of the 
total population. About 150 cities have a popula¬ 
tion of over 100,000. There are 8 metropolitan 
areas with a population of more than 1,000,000. 
The total population of these 8 metropolitan areas 
is 20,850,000, for 20 percent of the national 
population. 

Cities 

Many of Japan’s cities date back to the seventh 
century when Japan was first united as a nation 
and the seat of government was set up to the west 
of the present city of Nara. It was called HeijOkyO. 
Soon after, the capital svas transferred to Kyoto. 
The old Kyoto, then called HeiankyO, was the 
same as the present one, both in location and plan. 
Both of these capitals were modelled after Chinese 
cities. 
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In Kyoto, the imperial palace was built at the 
northern end of Kyoto. From there, a broad road 
that extended southward. With this main boule¬ 
vard as an axis, streets were laid out at right angles. 

At many places in the country, estates owned by 
nobles and temples or shrines were looked after by 
samurai. Around the samurai’s residence a town, 
not unlike a castle town, usually arose. Later, when 
the self-sustaining economy of these small com¬ 
munities gave way to an inter-community market 
system, fairs were opened on sites convenient to 
land or sea communication, or in front of temples 
or shrines where pilgrims gathered. This was the 
origin of towns composed mainly of merchants. 

After the seventeenth century, the castle towns 
grew larger, with merchants and people engaged 
in home industries. With the growth of a nation¬ 
wide exchange of goods and greater traffic across 
the country, post towns along the highways began 
to thrive. 

With the social, economic and political reforms 
of the Meiji Era, cities also underwent a great 
change. After the establishment of a central gov¬ 
ernment, the castle towns lost their prestige. Mod¬ 
ernization of transportation also meant the gradual 
decline of the post towns which had thrived along 
the highways. However, among those that have 
continued to exist since feudal ages, several cities 
situated at advantageous positions during the 
growth of the railways have developed as centers 
of industry, administration and culture. For in¬ 
stance, Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya and most prefec- 
tural government seats originated from castle 
towns. Besides the above mentioned cities, a large 
number of industrial, port, coal mining and satel¬ 
lite cities came into existence after the Meiji Era. 
In Hokkaido, such cities as Sapporo, Asahikawa, 
and Obihiro were established on the grid pattern. 

When Tokyo became the capital, it developed 
rapidly as the political, economic, cultural and 
educational center. The area to the south and east 
of Tokyo developed as a manufacturing and in¬ 
dustrial zone. This area now extends from Kawa¬ 
saki to Tsurumi to Yokohama, forming the Keihin 
industrial zone, a major manufacturing center. 
Large plants producing fertilizers, electric ma¬ 


FARMING 


One of the distinguishing features of Japanese 
society was that the ratio of the farm population to 
that of the cities remained high in spite of the 
prosperity of modem industries. But, with the 
strong growth of the economy which began about 


chines, {trecision apparatus, steel and iron goods 
and many oil rehneries are located here. 

Osaka has been a thriving commercial town 
since the Middle Ages. In the Tokugawa Period, 
Osaka controlled the nation’s economy for a time. 
In the Meiji Era, Osaka was a msyor commercial 
city and it remains today Japan's most important 
commercial center. Along the coast adjoining the 
city, satellite industrial cities such as Amagasaki, 
Kishiwada, Kaizuka, and Sano, form the vast 
Hanshin industrial zone. This region is noted for 
shipbuilding, textile manufacturing and metal 
work. 

Nagoya was a large castle town before the Meyi 
Era. Since then, because of its prosperous industrial 
activities and its position favorable to land and sea 
communications, it has developed into the fourth 
largest city in Japan. 

The Chukyo industrial zone, which developed 
around Nagoya, is the third largest industrial area. 
It is also noted for heavy industry. Ceramics and 
textile manufacturing are key industries here 
Toyota is noted for its automobiles industry while 
Yokkaichi is the center of the petroleum chemical 
industry. 

In the northern part of Kyushu, Kokura, To- 
bata, Yahata, and Wakamatsu form an important 
industrial zone. These four cities, together with 
Moji, have been amalganuted into a new city, 
Kitakyushu. This was the seventh city in Japan to 
reach the million mark in population. This area 
has rapidly developed because of abundant coal 
supplies from the nearby Chikuho Coal Mines and 
because of its favorable position to communication 
by sea. Their chief products are iron, glass, ferti¬ 
lizer, machineries, and textiles. 

There are port cities which have become impor¬ 
tant as a result of the development of modem 
industry. Chief among these are Yokohama in the 
cast, and Kobe in the west. Both were once obscure 
villages but at the beginning of the Meiji Era they 
were opened as the gateways to Tokyo and Osaka. 

As Japanese industry’s dependence on foreign 
trade increased, these ports rapidly enlarged and 
became great cities. 


VILLAGES 


1955, migration from villages to the cities in¬ 
creased. As a result, farm population rapidly de¬ 
creased from 45 percent of the total population in 
1950 to 25 percent in 1970. The ratio of persons 
engaged in farming to all other work has fallen 
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bdow 20 percent. Sometime!, in isolated places 
either all tlte inhabitants leave the community (the 
abandoned village phenomenon) or many migrate 
leaving the communitia sparsely populated. On 
the other hand, in the remaining farming land, the 
readjustment of agricultural land (improvement of 
farmland, irrigation and draining facilities, farm 
roads, etc.), the betterment of farm management, 
and the mechanization of agriculture are indica¬ 
tors of Japan’s modernized agricultural techniques. 
Three main characteristics of Japanese farming 
are its extremely small scale farms, the intensive 
cultivation, and the high number of part-time 
farmers. This it a natural consequence of limited 
amount of arable land, high density of population 
in the plains, and urbanization. A farming family 
tills an average of only 0.88 hectare. Thirty-eight 
percent of all farmers till less than 0.5 hectare, 30 
percent till from 0.5 to 1 hectare and 32 percent till 
over one hectare of land. 

In the southwestern part of the country land 
holdings are on a smaller scale than in the Kanto 
area and in the north. To make a living out of such 
a small piece of land a farmer must direct his effort 
to the production of staple foods. Thus rice is the 
main crop in Japan. About 73 percent of the arable 
land are paddies. By crossbreeding seeds more 
adaptable to the climate and nature of the soil of 
each region, wide areas hitherto unsuitable for 
rice cultivation have been turned into paddies. In 
Hokkaido, where the cold is severe, many cold- 
resistant strains have been introduced. 

Among the high mountains of northeastern 
Hokkaido, on the diluvial terraces, or at the foot 
of volcanic mountains in Kanto and Kyushu, 
farmers grow a variety of products other than rice. 
Those in northeastern Hokkaido generally make 
their living in forestry or stock-farming. On dilu¬ 
vial terraces or volcanic ash-land, because of the 
difficulty of irrigation, farmers grow mostly wheat. 


barley, oats, dryland rice, potatoes, sweet potetoes, 
beans, or industrial crops such as tobacco. 

In Nagano, Gifu, Yamanashi, Saitama, and 
Fukushima prefectures, where sericulture has long 
been traditional, mulberry trees are planted, and 
in warm Saga, Shizuoka, Wakayama, Kumamoto, 
and Ehime prefectures, mandarin oranges are pro¬ 
duced in great quantities. Apples are grown in 
cooler areas such as Aomori and Nagano pre¬ 
fectures. 

In Shizuoka and Kyoto prefectures, wide areas 
are devoted to the cultivation of tea plants. 

Villages in the neighborhood of such large cities 
as Tokyo, Osaka and Nagoya engage in multiple 
farming, besides growing their own staples, they 
supply the cities with a variety of vegetables and 
flowers. Even in districts remote from the big 
cities, if communication facilities are available, 
farmers can profit by either hastening or delaying 
the time of shipments, and thus take advantage of 
the difference in growing seasons between their 
districts and the environs of big cities. Garden 
farming both with and without equipment such as 
vinyl or glass greenhouses is also widely practiced 
in such areas. 

There are two types of fishing villages in Japan 
—those where the people fish during the season 
and work in their fields for the rest of the year, and 
those where the men fish throughout the year while 
their wives and children work in the fields. The 
usual Japanese fishing village is a cluster of small 
houses closely packed along the seashore with a 
hill partly cultivated with vegetables and other 
crops in the background. Japanese fishing used 
to be mostly coastal, carried on by small craft of 
several tons. Recently, however, coastal waters 
have yielded less, so that offshore and deep-sea 
fishing have become more and more important, 
amounting to 71 percent of the total catch by 
Japanese fishermen in 1969. 
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Ill PEOPLE 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


On the basis of physical features the Japanese 
belong to the Mongoloid race. They have straight, 
dark brown hair, scanty body hair, light-brown or 
yellowish-brown skin, brown or dark-brown eyes, 
shallow facial features and protruding cheek bones. 

The hair of the Japanese is soft and brown or 
dark-brovm. The iris is black in infancy and dark- 
brown in adults. In rare instances, the periphery 
of the iris is green. The inner edge of the upper 
eyelid generally has an epicanthic (Mongolian) 
fold. 

The nose is low and the ridge more or less 
straight. Convex ridges are very rare but in females 
the nose ridge is often concave. The base of the 
nose is low and the distance between the inner 
edges of the eyes is fairly wide making the face 
appear very flat. 

The Japanese face is broader than that of the 
Chinese and Europeans and narrower than that of 
Koreans, and in most instances, the cheek bones 
are protruding. The size of the head is medium 
both in absolute and relative measurements. 

There are slight local differences in skin color 
among Japanese. Southerners have darker skin 
than northerners, and the inhabitants of the Ryu¬ 
kyu Archipelago have the darkest skin. Ninety- 
nine percent of all Japanese infants are bom with 
a Mongolian spot. 

The average height is about 162 cm. for males 
and about 150 cm. for females. Compared with 
the estimated average height of all human groups 
in the world (165 cm.) Japanese is shorter than 
average. Different social groups are of different 
heights college students and ofiice workers being 
taller than farmers and laborers. The average 
height of twenty-year-old college students in 19^ 
was 168.5 cm. for males and 156.2 cm. for females. 

Statistics show that the average height of the 
Japanese has been steadily increasing steady in¬ 


crease in the height of the average adult. Table 1 
shows the average height of twenty-year-olds since 
1895. 

Table 1. Change in Average Height of Twenty- 
Old Japanese Since 1895 




College 

College 


Males 

Studenu 

Students 



Males 

Females 

1895 

156.53 cm 



1900 

157.11 

160.0 cm 

147.0 cm 

1905 

157.62 

160.6 

148.2 

1910 

158.06 

160.9 

148.2 

1915 

158.32 

161.2 

149.4 

1920 

158.98 

161.8 

150.9 

1925 

159.56 

162.1 

150.9 

1930 

159.88 

162.3 

151.0 

1935 


16S.4 

152.2 

1949 


163.5 

153.6 

1954 


165.2 

154.1 

1959 


166.2 

154.6 

1964 


167.2 

155.3 

1969 


168.5 

156.2 

Adult Japanese males gained 3.35 

cm. in height 


in 25 years from 1895 (an increase of 0.96 cm. per 
year). Male college students gained an average of 
7.6 cm. in 70 years (0.109 cm. per year), and fe¬ 
male college students gained an average 8.3 cm. in 
70 years (0.12 cm. per year). In 1900, the height 
of female adults averaged 92 percent of that of 
male adults, whereas, it was 93.7 percent of the 
latter in 1950. Since then, the height of adult 
males has increased more than that of adult fe¬ 
males, the latter being 92.7 percent of the former 
in 19M. Japanese have a long trunk and short 
legs. The increase in height in recent years is 
mainly the result of the elongation of the legs. 
Japsmese are light in weight when compared to 
the height. 
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ETHNOGENESIS 


On the Eurasian continent a number of ethnic 
groups are concentrated along the coastal regions 
in a very complex pattern. This suggests that since 
ancient times of migration has been from the con¬ 
tinental hinter to the coastal regions. Waves of 
migration and cultural currents reached the Japa¬ 
nese archipelago as early as the Palaeolithic period. 
The ethnic groups and the various cultures, once 
they arrived in the Japanese islands, naturally 
found it difEcult to move further eastward because 
of Japan’s geographic position. The blending of 
these groups and cultures eventually created Ja¬ 
pan’s ethnic and cultural pattern. 

As for the ethnic formation of the JapanMe, it 
has long been maintained that southern and north¬ 
ern elements were in existence. So far, various 
hypotheses related to this problem have been 
presented but even today there is no universally 
established theory. 

Hunters of the Early Period 

A number of stone implements representing 
features of the Palaeolithic and the Mesolithic 
periods and prior to the appearance of pottery 
have been discovered in many parts of Japan since 
World War II. The fact that a number of distinct 
types of stone implements have been unearthed 
shows that even in the early period of Japanese 
culture, several different cultural currents had al¬ 
ready reached the archipelago. Some of them show 
a resemblance to ancient stone blades and other 
stone implements of Siberia and Alaska, while 
others are similar to those of the Huabinh of 
Southeast Asia. These facts suggest that at this 
stage both subarctic hunters and gatherers, and 
hunters from the tropical region had already 
migrated to the Japanese islands. 

Hunters of the Neolithic Period 

The earliest cultural pattern of the Neolithic 
period is represented by the so-called JSmon (cord 
pattern) pottery culture. The artifacts show that 
the people who developed this ceramic culture 
were gatherers and hunters of a fairly high cultural 
level. As yet the source of these ceramic cultures 
and their relationship with the ceramics of sur¬ 
rounding areas is not certain. 'Hiose found in the 
eastern part of Japan, however, resemble ceramics 
found in northern Eurasia and Alaska show while 


those found in western Japan patterns similar to 
those of South China and the Indo-Chinese penin¬ 
sula. The existence of bone harpoons and hooks, 
moreover, shows that the circum-North Pacific 
fishery culture of northeastern Siberia and Alaska 
had reached northeastern Japan during thejomon 
Period. 

Taro Cultivators 

During the middle of the Jomon Period spirals 
suddenly appeared suddenly in ceramic decora¬ 
tions; as a result, the shapes and patterns of ce¬ 
ramics became more complicated and plastic. 
Other artifacts of the period include earthern 
images and masks, stone axes of pestle shape and 
starshaped and circular club heads made of stone. 
The appearance of these elements can only be ex¬ 
plained by the migration of new ethnic group. 
These stone artifacts resemble Melanesian finds. 

Evidence from literary classics and socio-reli¬ 
gious rites still practised in rural communities 
today shows the existence if a type of ancestor wor¬ 
ship. This cult is based on the belief that ancestral 
spirits return to visit the community from some 
far-off region. In ancient times ancestral spirits 
were represented by men in mtisks and disguise. 
Even today, there exists in some rural areas a 
custom by which masked youths make the rounds 
of rural households to frighten women and chil¬ 
dren and to receive presents of rice cakes and wine. 
The same custom still survives in a variety of 
modified forma in other festivals and rituals in 
Japan. These practices suggest the primitive secret 
society. In the Ryukyus, where such customs re¬ 
mained until World War II these peripatetic 
groups bear a striking resemblance to the secret 
societies of Melanesia. 

The Japanese classics contain much evidence 
pointing to the existence of a matrilineal society, 
suggestive of a similar society in Melanesia. Primi¬ 
tive agriculture involving the cultivation of taro, 
yams and similar root plants seems to have been 
practised in this complex according to ethnogra¬ 
phic evidence, although it is not yet verified by 
prehistoric archaeology. 

There are also certain linguistic indications of 
this complex. Every syllable in Japanese ends in a 
vowel and this was presumably a characteristic of 
the language of the group which introduced taro 
culture into Japan. In this connection the resem- 
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blance between Japanese and the languages of the 
northern part of Halmahera Island in Indonesia 
and of Papuan in New Guinea is highly significant. 
If we suppose that these two cultures derived from 
the same source, the original cultural stream pre¬ 
sumably flowed from somewhere in South China 
towards both the South Sea and Japan. 

Austroasiatic Rice Cultivators 

At the end of the J6mon Period or in the early 
part of the Yayoi Period an ethnic group familiar 
with rice culture seems to have migrated to Japan 
from the region south of the Yangtze River. This 
group had a matrilineal social system under which 
husband and wife lived separately and the children 
lived with the mother. It was this group that 
brought to Japan the myths and religious cult of 
Amaterasu, the Sun Goddess. According to this 
myth, the brother of the Sun Goddess, Susanoo, 
was a ruflfian and in order to escape his violent 
acts, the Sun Goddess hid herself in a cave. The 
world became dark and various events of ill omen 
occurred. The deities, much concerned, then 
coaxed the Sun Goddress from the cave with 
dances and sounds of merriment. This solar eclipse 
myth is common to the Miao of China and some 
Mon-Khmer groups of the Austroasiatic language 
family. 

In, another ancient Japanese myth brother- 
sister deities, Izanagi and Izanami, marry and 
beget other deities. This is akin in part to the flood 
myth often found among South Chinese and 
Southeast Asian peoples. In these myths, mankind 
is exterminated by a deluge which leaves only a 
brother and sister. They go through magical rites 
designed to nullify the ban on incest, and then 
marry and beget offspring. In the Japanese version, 
the portion relating to the flood is omitted, but the 
rest of the legend is identical. 

Japanese mythology also contains stories of a 
goddess of farming and foodstuffs. The seeds of 
various plants germinate from different parts of 
her dead body. Myths almost identical with this 
version arc widespread also in South China and 
Southeast Asia. 

Austronesian Paddy Cultivators 

The stxalled Yayoi culture originated in about 
300 B.G. This culture was fundamentally different 
from J6mon culture in that it was borne by a newly 
arrived ethnic group. Yayoi was, however, a mixed 
culture formed of a number of ethnic and cultural 
streams. 

Yayoi ceramics are different from those of the 
J6mon in shape, decoration, and manufacture. 


Stone implements belonging to this culture are 
rectangular adzes and the kit is characterized by a 
predominance of crescentshaped stone knives for 
reaping crops. The basis of Yayoi show some mega- 
lithic influences. The culture of this period is also 
characterized by paddy field rice cultivation utiliz¬ 
ing advanced hydraulic facilities. The techniques 
and implements employed for paddy field cultiva¬ 
tion during this era are almost identical with those 
of the Southeast Asia and Indonesia. Religious 
concepts and rituals related to rice cultivation are 
also fundamentally identical with those of South¬ 
east Asian. Advanced navigational and fishing 
techniques also reached Japan during this period. 

The village structure of one of the principal 
ethnic groups which entered Japan during this 
period was an age-class or age-grade organization. 
According to this structure young people are al¬ 
lowed to join the youth class at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen after undergoing an initiation. After this 
ceremony, they leave their parents’ homes to live 
in the bachelors’ dormitories. Within this structure 
there are some age classes higher than that of the 
youth and all males ascend the ladder of these 
classes as they grow older. In other words social 
order is maintained by age grades. Such a village 
organization still exists in modified form in some 
rural communities on the Pacific coast and in 
southwest Japan. It also occurs among some oce¬ 
anic tribes of the Austronesian area, as well as 
among a number of other peoples in parte of 
Formosa, Southeast Asia, and India. 

As has been said, Yayoi culture was a mature 
of a number of ethnic and cultural elements but it 
is difficult at present to determine their exact 
origins and affiliations. 

l^ides the cultural components mentioned 
above, there are some traces of the highly de¬ 
veloped civilization of China, which must have 
found its way into ancient Japan indirectly and in 
a degenerate form. Nor can the influence exerted 
by the Dong-son bronze culture of South China 
and northern Vietnam be ignored. The non- 
Chinese cultures of the China Sea coastal regions 
(Wu and Yiieh) that flourished several hundred 
years before Christ are believed to have played an 
important role in the development of Yayoi, con¬ 
tributing to its southern ingredients. Again, cul¬ 
tural and ethnic movements from Indonesia are 
also conceivable. It may be said that Austronesian 
culture exerted considerable influence on early 
Japan. 

Tungus Farmers 

Together with such southern and southwestern 
elements mentioned above, there is an important 
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northern component in Yayoi culture. It is thought 
that an ethnic group belonging to a diflerent 
culture moved to Japan from the north, i.e., from 
southern Manchuria and the Korean Peninsula 
slightly earlier than these southern influences. 
These people originally cultivated millet, but later 
learned the art of rice cultivation in southern 
Korea and western Japan. 

Socially, this group was composed of exogamous 
patrilineal clans called hara or kora. The old Japa¬ 
nese word hara denotes exactly the same concept 
as xeda, a patriarchal clan found seen widely among 
the Tungus tribes, which at present inhabit 
Manchuria and northeastern Siberia, and among 
some of the Mongolian tribes. In ancient Korea, 
kola denoted a clan or a nation. 

These northern people also brought shamanism 
and the religious concepts of northeast Siberia. 
They also introduced to Kyushu the crescent¬ 
shaped knife found today in southern Manchuria, 
and the combed decoration of Yayoi pottery. The 
indirect introduction of a cultural heritage origi¬ 
nating in Siberian bronze culture must also be 
attributed to the migration of these people to 
Japan. 

They presumably spoke a language closely akin 
to Tungus, one of the Altaic languages, and were 
closely related to the inhabitants of the Korean 
Peninsula. They learned rice caltivation in Korea 
and Japan and mingled rapidly with the so-called 
southern cultures. This group seems to have spread 
the use of the Altaic language among the other 
cultures and finally seems to have established 
linguistic domination. It is .supposed that the Altaic 
foundation of the Japanese language was estab¬ 
lished during this period. 

At the end of the Yayoi Period, rice was culti¬ 
vated throughout Japan, population incretised, 
wealth accumulated, technology advanced rap¬ 
idly and society became stratified to a limited 
degree. Influential clans came to the fore in various 
parts of the country. This does not mean that the 
long chain of islands came to be inhabited by a 
single ethnic group possessed of a single culture; 
rather it seems that the various groups which 
arrived at different periods maintained a certain 
independence, and, while intermingling, retained 
many aspects of their own distinctive cultures. 

Altaic Rulers 

It was probably during the third or fourth cen¬ 
tury A.D. that a militarily organized and aggressive 
people migrated to Japan and conquered the 
agricultural population. These newcomers eventu¬ 
ally established a dynasty, centering around the 
Tmto clan. 


The social unit of this group was a patriarchal 
clan called uji. It consisted of an extended family 
under powerful patriarchal domination. The Tm- 
nd clan, at this stage, merely enjoyed relative 
superiority. 

In this society, there was a slave system and a 
marked specialization of labor, with occupational 
groups on a hereditary base. Iron manufacturing 
flourished, horse riding was introduced and the 
society became mobile and military-oriented. 

Religion was characterized by the worship of 
celestial deities, the deification of heroes, the belief 
that deities could descend from heaven to moun¬ 
tain peaks and the tops of trees, patriarchal an¬ 
cestor worship, and the existence of shaman 
specialists. 

The supreme god was Takamimusubi, the 
“High Tree Deity”. Among the myths which have 
a clear political purpose, the most important is the 
story of a heavenly deity conquering a “middle 
land.” This legend forms the basis for the assertion 
of the sovereign rights of the Tmno clan. Briefly, 
the myth runs as follows: 

The heavenly deity Takamimusubi orered his 
grandson Ninigi to pacify the “middle land” and 
granted him the three “Ninigi”, accompanied by 
five clan groups, descended from heaven to the 
Kushi-furu peak of Takachiho (Sahori peak ac¬ 
cording to another version). “Ninigi” pacified the 
area and his descendants ruled the country. 

A close parallel to this story is found in the 
Tangun myth which recounts the founding of 
ancient Korea. The heavenly deity grants three 
treasures to his son who, accompanied by the 
deities of wind, rain, and cloud, descends near a 
tree called tan on a mountain peak and founds 
Korea, The deity’s son is called Tangun because 
he is supposed to have descended to the tree called 
Ian. 

The similarity between these myths is striking. 
First, the other name of “Takamimusubi” is 
Takagi, meaning a tall tree. The Kushi-furu peak 
which appears in the Japanese myth corresponds 
to the Kui-muri peak of another Korean story. 
.Sahori, the alternate name for the peak, is syn¬ 
onymous with the Korean word Seoul, meaning 
capital city. There is little doubt that these two 
myths have the same origin. 

In ancient Japan, the occupational groups 
(clans) were called kakane or kapom, meaning bone. 
In the ancient Korean states too, clans and voca¬ 
tional classification were expressed with a Chinese 
ideograph meaning bone. There appears to be 
some relationship between this and the fact that, 
among Mongolian tribes, a word meaning bone 
was used to denote the patriarchal clan. 

The word uji or udi meaning a patriarchal clan 
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corresponds to ul. (clan) in the Korean language, 
since “d” in Japanese corresponds to “1” in 
Korean. It also corresponds to uru-g (relatives) in 
Mongolian, ttri (descendants) in Buryat, a Mon¬ 
golian dialect, urn (relative) in a Turkish dialect 
and ur (sons), in Tungus. The fact that Japan’s 
uji system corresponds linguistically, as well as in 
what it denotes, to similar institutions of other 
peoples belonging to the Altaic language family, 
seems to point clearly to a past relationship. 

Another myth of the early Japanese is as follows; 
When the first legendary Emperor Jimmu led his 
troops from Kii to Yamato Province, the advanc¬ 
ing army was aspyhxiated by some kind of gas. 
Thereupon, a crow (or kite) appeared and the 
troops were revived as if by magic. They con¬ 
tinued on their expedition to Yamato by following 
the crow. The army succeeded in conquering the 
natives, and founded a realm of which Jimmu 
became the first emperor. 

An interesting the fact is that this myth closely 
resembles one found among the Magyars, another 
ethnic group belonging to the Ural-Altaic lan¬ 
guage family. Although the two myths may not be 
directly linked, the affinity the two myths seems to 
indicate cultural connections between the two at 
the Western and Eastern extremes of this language 
family. This is even more strongly suggested by the 
fact that among Mongolian and Turkish tribes, 
both of which belong to the Altaic group, there 
are many legends closely linking dynasties and 
kinds with predatory birds. 

Opinions differ greatly on the origin of the 
Japanese language, but most authorities agree that 
it corresponds to other Altaic languages in gram¬ 
matical structure and vowel harmony. In vocabu¬ 
lary, however, relatively little affinity is found be¬ 
tween Japanese and other Altaic languages, except 
for Korean. As mentioned above, however, a strik¬ 
ing similarity is found with repect to sociological 
terms, a fact which reflects the political and social 
character of the ruling tribe. 

Although the early Japanese conquered the 
aborigines politically and socially, they did not 
gain cultural dominance over the natives. The 
natives were skilled in rice cultivation and were 
thus more productive. The people led by the 
Tmno were numerically inferior and, as is asually 
the case with migratory groups, were culturally 
destitute and unproductive. They excelled, how¬ 
ever, in political and social organization. The 
r«ino-led group must have spoken one of the 
Altaic languages, and was strongly influenced by 
Altaic tribes of horse riders. 

It is almost impossible to determine where they 


came from, but a hypothesis have been advanced. 
The area embracing northeastern Siberia, southern 
Manchuria, and the Korean Peninsula was for¬ 
merly inhabited by the Tungus tribes. In southern 
Manchuria was a Tungus tribe of the “xala” clan 
organization which lived partly by farming and 
partly by hunting. Shortly, before the beginning 
of the first century, this tribe was conquered by an 
Altaic nomadic group which invaded the area 
from the west. The conquering tribe was an uji clan 
organization, and as a result, Tungus society in 
this area was turned into a stratified society com¬ 
prising a ruling class and the ruled. This society 
was later presumably divided into five sub-units, 
and became nomadic. It is likely that the clan 
term uji applied to the rulers and the term hala 
was used to denote the ruled. There was, however, 
no marked difference in the character of these two 
classes. 

The social structure of the above society and its 
ethnic composition was akin to that of the Kokuryo 
and the Fu. It appears that this tribe began its 
southward migration through the Korean Penin¬ 
sula just before the similar movement of the Koku¬ 
ryo. The founding of the ancient Korean kingdoms 
may be attributable to these or similar groups. 
This presumption is based on the following facts; 
I. E.ssential features of the political organization 
of the Korean kingdoms are fundamentally similar 
to those ofjapan’s Tmnd group. 2. Both the Korean 
and Japanese kingdoms were founded at about the 
same time. 3. After the Huns were defeated by the 
Han Dynasty and their political and social organ¬ 
ization collapsed, a state of anarchy prevailed 
among various ethnic groups who inhabited areas 
surrounding the Han Empire. The nomadic Irives 
began a large migratory movement from the area 
and, as a result, there was much migratory activity 
on the part of the nomadic tribes, and many king¬ 
doms of similar types were founded. 

It seems certain that the cause of the emergence 
of a number of minor kingdoms along the eastern 
fringe of the Asian Continent lay in this migratory 
movement. 

Development of the Japanese 

While it is not clear when the Tmno people 
landed on the Japanese archipelago, it is evident 
from historical data that a monarchy had been 
established in the province of Yamato (present 
Nara Prefecture) by the fourth century a.d. The 
Tmno group gradually conquered other groups and 
expanded its domain, incorporating the minor 
ethnic groups one by one. In this process, the rul¬ 
ing group lost its ethnic distinction and became 
simply the ruling class or the aristocracy of a 
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unified national state. The subject groups also be* 
came ethnically mixed and became the farming 
and fishing classes, the lower strata of society. The 
cultures of the various groups fused, and the dif¬ 
ferent ethnic groups gradually lost their group 
consciousness. With the passage of time, a com¬ 
mon body of people with thesamecultureemerged. 

The Japanese thus developed from a number of 


ethnic strains. The rice-farming groups of southern 
provenance and the Tomb group apparently 
played leading roles in the process of ethnic de¬ 
velopment—the former with their cultural and 
economic superiority provided the basis of the 
social organization and the latter with its political 
genius controlled that organization. 


ETHNOLOGY 


Earliest Inhabitants 

It was generally considered that the earliest 
inhabitants appeared in the earliest part of the 
Jdmon Period. This general belief, however, was 
rejected in 1949, when obsidian stone implements 
were unearthed from a layer of loam at Iwajuku, 
Kasakake village. Gumma Prefecture. Geologists 
maintain that this loam layer is a volcanic deposit 
of the Pleistocene Age. Similar findings have been 
made in nearly the entire Japanese archipelago, 
from Hokkaido in the north to Kyushu in the 
south, including the Kanto district. 

From these findings, it is now thought that 
Japan has been inhabited since the Pleistocene 
Age. 

Four types of stone implements from the loam 
layer have been recognized, each more or leas 
related. All these four types are chipped stone 
implements. They are considered relics of Pre- 
Jdmon Culture, because, so far, they have never 
been found to be accompanied by ceramic arti¬ 
facts. Based on a series of recent surveys, another 
type of stone implements was added to these four 
types. Among this type are included axes, some 
portions or the entire portions of which were 
sharpened on whetstones. Such stone axes sharp¬ 
ened on whetstones, together with microlithic 
groups can be found in the middle stone implement 
culture of Eurasia. This indicates the possibility a 
stage which will enable the last period of Pre-J6- 
mon culture—presupposing this period belongs to 
the Mesolithic Age—to be connected with the 
Jdmon culture. At the same time, this means that 
it is possible to regard the greater part of Pre- 
Jdmon culture as Palaeolithic Culture. 

The skeletons of the Pleistocene reportedly were 
discovered intermittently. Because artifacts are not 
attached to these skeletons, the racial stock of those 
who created the so-called Pre-j6mon culture is 
still not known. 


Prehistoric Culture 

If and when the gap between Pre-Jomon culture 
and Jdmon culture is filled, it may be possible to 
conclude that the Jdmon culture is the successor 
of Pre-Jdmon culture. The presence of ceramics, 
partly polished stone implements and arrowheads 
even in the earliest period of Jdmon culture means 
that the latter is far more advanced than the 
former. 

Even supposing the gap between Pre-Jdmon 
culture and Jdmon culture is filled, the existence of 
new cultural traits in the earlier Jdmon culture 
does not negate the possibility that people migrated 
from the continent. If Japan was surroimded by 
the sea as it is now, they must have crossed this 
sea. There is geological evidence that the Japanese 
archipelago was, in the earliest stage of Pleistocene, 
connected to the Asiatic continent at the present 
Tsushima Strait, Tsugaru Strait, and Sdya Strait. 

Presumably because each channel separated 
from the continent between the end of the Pleisto¬ 
cene and the beginning of the Alluvial epoch, 
newcomers supposedly migrated to Japan by coss- 
ing the sea. They had been engaged in primitive 
fishery and were thus already accustomed to the 
sea. 

For this there is support from archaelogical dis¬ 
coveries. There were few shell mounds in the 
earliest period of Jdmon culture. But the number 
of the shell mounds increased suddenly and there 
were many situated far from the present coastline. 
This implies that the land sank or the level of the 
sea rose. 

Close analysis of the earliest period of Jdmon 
culture reveals considerable differences between 
cultural remains from northeastern Japan and 
those from southwestern Japan. Pottery from 
northeastern Japan is predominantly shell pat¬ 
terned, whereas in southwestern Japan it is roller 
patterned. The use of the former pattern spread 
to the southwestern part of Hokkaido and the en- 
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tire part of Ou district and the latter pattern over 
the western part of Japan, including Chubu dis¬ 
trict with Kwto as their meeting place. 

This suggests that they were of different tradi¬ 
tions, the former closely related to the northern 
part of the Asiatic continent, the latter coming into 
Japan probably from Korea, or “southern conti¬ 
nent”. As a result of a series of surveys conducted 
in recent times of sites in natural caves, culture 
strata which contain earthen vessels older than the 
above-mentioned earthen vessels were found. It 
has gradually become clear that these earthen 
vessels are technically different from the above- 
mentioned earthen vessels. As for stone imple¬ 
ments, they appear to take on the aspect of middle 
stone age implements. In order to throw new light 
on these points, much is expected of studies to be 
made in the months and years ahead. 

As the Japanese archipelago became separated 
from the continent, so Jomon culture became 
gradually isolated and developed in isolation for 
several thousand years. 

The earlier Jomon Period saw the development 
of the cord-rolling pattern. A great deal of vegeta¬ 
ble fiber is contained in the clay of these earthen 
vessels. Jomon culture gradually spread to the 
western regions of Japan, penetrating the Kyushu 
district in the latter half of the Jomon Period. In 
the course of its development there were new in¬ 
jections from outside Japan. Development over 
several thousand years, Jomon Culture penetrated 
to almost all parts of Japan; even in the Kuriles in 
the north, and in Okinawa in the south, remains 
of Jomon Culture have been unearthed. Its long 
history and distribution produced such wide varia¬ 
tions that it is very difficult to summarize its char¬ 
acteristics. The only remark we can safely make is 
that the ctdture was developed by a people who 
remained, throughout its long history, hunters and 
fishermen. 

Despite the fact that several thousand human 
skeletons have been discovered at shell mounds 
and in caves in various regions of Japan to date, 
there has been as yet no integrated view on their 
racial construction, except that various traits of 
human skeletons of the Jomon Period, discovered 
in eastern Japan, are akin to those of the Ainu. 

Development of Japanese Culture 

In the third century b.c., there occurred a great 


cultural change in Japan. At that time the Han 
Dynasty was established in China. Its indirect 
influence gradually penetrated to Japan. The in¬ 
fluence of the tribal unrest caused by the Han 
pressure reached Kyushu or Chugoku from Korea, 
Central and South China and Southeast Asia. 
Those who came to Japan brought with them 
their knowledge of the techniques of rice cultiva¬ 
tion and of metal. The newcomers settled in Japan, 
a fertile land with much rainfall and abundant 
vegetation, cultivated the swampy land and 
planted rice. Towards the end of the JCmon 
Period, the hunting society developed and the 
people were ready to accept the new culture. The 
change was smoothly effected. Thus JSmon culture 
disappeared rapidly and Yayoi culture came to 
the force. There was a development of atone or 
wooden agricultural tools as well as of kitchen 
utensils. Villages in the Jfimon Period were built 
on high and dry hills near to hunting to fishing 
grounds while that in the Yayoi period were built 
on dry ground near paddy field. 

Yayoi culture is an agricultural culture common 
to rice-planting races of East Asia. The culture in 
its early stage produced polished stone implements 
and chipped stone tools as well as a few bronze and 
iron tools. Agricultural products were mainly rice 
and beans; but melons, wheat, and other plants 
were also grown. There is also evidence of the 
cows, horses, and hens. It is also known mulberry 
and hemp was used for weaving. 

After the middle of the Yayoi Period metal tools 
gradually replaced stone implements. Stone im¬ 
plements disappeared completely towards the end 
of the period. 

Yayoi culture was agricultural, based on rice 
cultivation. There was a change in agricultural 
technique in the latter part of the Tumulus Period. 
Using techniques brought from the continent, 
embankments were constructed, ponds were dug, 
and artificial irrigation was made possible. Thus 
more land was made suitable for rice-planting. At 
the same time, those who had migrated from 
North Korea cultivated dry fields by burning, and 
plants other than rice were grown. Japanese agri¬ 
culture thus became comprehensive. Agricultural 
village developed towards the end of the Tumulus 
Period and iron spades or plows were used for dry 
field cultivation. 
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IV THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE 


Many theories have been advanced since the 
end of the nineteenth century about the affinities 
of the Japanese language. Some linguists have 
classified Japanese with the languages of neigh¬ 
bouring areas, such as Ryukyuan, Ainu, and 
Korean, while others have grouped it with Chi¬ 
nese, Tibetan, Burmese, Ur^-Atlaic, Mon- 
Khmer, Malay, and Polynesian. Still others main¬ 
tain that Japanese is related to Greek or to the 
language of the Leptians, native to the Himalayan 
area, but this theory is not widely accepted. 

The fact that Japanese is associated with such a 
large variety of languages shows, the extent to 
which it differs from other languages. The Japa¬ 
nese language, because of its isolation from all 
others, is unique among languages of the modern 
world. 

Its structure was formed centuries ago and has 
remained unchanged and unaffected by any 


foreign influence. This is because the Japanese 
people were confined to their native islands and 
were never invaded by foreign races. Still there 
was some foreign influence. Chinese civiliaation, 
introduced into Japan around the fifth century, 
has exerted a great deal of influence on the Japa¬ 
nese language. This is only natural as Chinese cul¬ 
ture has been disseminated widely and deeply. 
Besides Chinese, other foreign languages also have 
exerted some influence, but these foreign languages 
only influenced the vocabulary of the Japanese 
language and never its structure. This explains 
why there is a richness of words of foreign origin 
in Japanese; more than 40 per cent of all words 
usrf in Japanese newspapers, for example, are 
either adopted directly or derived indirectly from 
the Chinese. These words are usually written in 
Chinese characters. 


PRONUNCIATION 


Spoken Japanese consists of independent syl¬ 
lables represented in the written language by 
symbles called kana. Each syllable is pronounced 
rapidly and distinctly, with an indistinguishable 
pause between each. The average number of syl¬ 
lables spoken is 310, as against 350 in French and 
220 in English. 

Although the syllable is commonly considered 
to be the smallest unit of pronunciation, lin¬ 
guistically it is divided into smaller units—vowels 
and consonants. For instance, the Japanese word 
sahtra (meaning cherry blossom) consists of the 
divided further into the consonants and vowels s, 
a, k, u, r, and a, which generally—arc known as 
sound elements can be classified into three kinds: 
(1) Those which form a syllable by themselves and 
also in combination with other sound elements. (2) 


Those which form a syllable only in combination 
with other sound elements. (3) Those which form 
a syllable only by themselves. 

The first kind of sound element is known as the 
vowel. The ancient Japanese language used to 
consist of eight vowels, but at the beginning of the 
Heian Period (about 800 a.d.) they were reduced 
to five, viz., a, i, a, e, and o. The most frequently 
used vowel is a and the least used is s. This is 
especially true when vowels are used as independ¬ 
ent syllables. In addition to the five vowels there 
are two 8emi-vowels,> and w. 

The second kind of sound element is known as 
the consonant. In standard Japanese used in the 
Tokyo area there are 14 consonanu, namely, k, s, 
c, t, n, h, m, r, g, i), d, b, and p. One characteristic of 
Japanese consonants is the scarcity of fricatives. 
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Ancient Japanese is said to have been completely 
lacking in pure fricatives; today the only ones used 
are h and s. The only liquids are found in the r 
series of the Japanese alphabet, namely, Ta,ri,ru,Te, 
and re. The consonants of this series is pronounced 
differently from the English r or 1. 

A parallel relation identical to that between 
voiced consonants and voiceless consonants exists 
between the Japanese dakmn (voiced sound) and 
seion (voiceless sound). For example, the voiceless 
consonant t in la{tz) which is a seion, is indicated as 
voiced by the two dots added to the upper right 
and above symbol for la. In other words, the kana 
ta plus two dots is pronounced da (fi), which is a 
dakuon, without changing the shape and position of 
the lips or tongue, but merely by vocalizing the 
consonant. Likewise, ka, to, and to become ga, da, 
and do etc, is clear from the nature of the kana 
syllable that there is a high frequency of vowels in 
the Japanese. Japanese is totally devoid of con¬ 
sonant clusters, which are seen even in Italian, the 
Europeah languages richest in vowels. There are 
even many Japanese words composed entirely of 
vowels. 

The third kind of sound element peculiar to 
Japanese, is the nasal sound represented by the n 
in honto-, the pause represented by the first of the 
double consonants in motto', and the long vowel 
represented by the second i in kiite. All of these 
form a complete syllabic. 

The composition of syllables in Japanese is 
extremely simple and can be classified into five 
types; (I) Those composed of single vowels, such 
as a, i, and u. (2) Tho.se consisting of two vowels, in 
which case the first vowel must be either i or u ; ia, 
iu, pronounced _va, and_vu, respectively. (3) Those 
containing a single consonant followed by a single 
vowel: ka, ki, ku. (4) Those formed by a single 
consonant followed by two vowels, the first of 
which must be »; kia, kiu, kio, pronounced, re¬ 
spectively, as kya, kyu, and kyo. (5) Those repre¬ 
sented by one of the special sound elements re¬ 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph. 

Of these five types, (4) and (5) were adapted 
from Chinese. This means that pure Japanese, 
with only three kinds of syllables, had a very 
elementary syllable composition. In phonetics the 
Japanese syllable is what is known as an open 
syllable, in that it never contains more than one 
consonant, and the vowel in it is never followed by 
a consonant or a subordinate vowel. 

Since there are only a few more than 20 con¬ 
sonants and vowels which constitute syllables in 
Japanese, the total number of syllables amounts 
only 112. The lack of syllables in Japanese ac¬ 
counts for the abundance of homonyms (words 
with the same pronunciation but different mean¬ 


ings, such as “write” and “right” in English). To 
a certain extent, this also partially accounts for 
high literacy rate in Japan. The writing of a 
language with only 112 syllables can be easily 
learned. 

A Japanese word containing more than two 
syllables seldom starts with a dakuon or “r”. Today, 
pure Japanese words starting with a dakuon are 
mostly those which have a base connotation; doiu 
(gutter), dani (tick), doro (mud) andgomi (rubbish). 
The dakuon at the beginning of a word is a harsh 
sound Rachi (picket fence) is an example with “r”. 

In modern Japanese, few euphonic changes take 
place when syllables are connected, (although 
there are some changes in vowels). However, such 
changes existed in ancient Japanese, in which 
syllables composed of a single vowel were dis¬ 
pensed with and absorbed into the preceding 
syllable. Thus, a-ra-u-mi was pronounced arumi and 
o-fo-i-shi as ofishi. 

In medieval times, a syllable following the 
nasal sound n and tsu was merged into the preced¬ 
ing syllabic. For example, nembutsu became nem- 
butto and tyoken-o became ryokenno. 

Accentuation differs largely according to local¬ 
ity. For instance, the two-syllable word hashi in 
Tokyo means chopsticks when the accent is placed 
on the first syllable and bridge when the second 
.syllable is accentuated, but in the Kyoto area the 
relation between the meaning and accent is re¬ 
versed. The Japanese accent, however, is quite dif¬ 
ferent from the stress accent European languages 
in that it is a pitch accent. In other owrds, the 
accentuated syllable of a Japanese word is pro¬ 
nounced in a higher pitch or tone than other 
syllables. This does not apply to phrases or sen¬ 
tences which are given stresses at certain points. 
The pitch accent is also found in are other lan¬ 
guages, but unlike Japanese with two grades of 
high or low, they have three or even four pitches. 

As a result, Japanese words with three syllables, 
for instance, can be classified into the high-low- 
low type, low-high-low type, low-high-high type, 
and so on. The pitch accent in Japanese is not 
raised or lowered within one syllable but between 
syllables, while in Chinese the change of pitch 
occurs within the syllable. Furthermore, all combi¬ 
nations of high-pitched and low-pitched syllables 
are strictly limited in one word in Japanese. 

In standard Japanese, for instance, a high- 
pitched first syllable is invariably followed by a 
low-pitched syllable, and a low-pitched first syl¬ 
lable by a high-pitched syllable; and high-pitched 
accents never occur twice in one word unless they 
are adjacent to each other. The accent amy seem 
to be a useful means of differentiating between the 
many homonyms of this language, but in actuality 
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the number of homonyms which can be distin¬ 
guished by the position of the accent is not very 
large. 

Japanese accents are pitch accents, and each 
syllable is pronounced with the same length and 


strength, the spoken langttage tends to sound 
monotonous in rhythm. For this reason, to the 
syllable count in verse composition. Hence, 17- 
syllablc verses, 31-syllable odes, is often strongly 
emphasized. 


VOCABULARY 


Traditional Japanese, the i’amalo-koloba, had 
quite a limited vocabulary but modern Japanese 
has a considerably larger vocabulary which in¬ 
cludes words of foreign origin written phonetically 
in Japanese kam and kanji and with Japanese pro¬ 
nunciation. A dmjiten, a commonly used dictionarv. 
contains a vocabulary of 700,000 words, while one 
of the most representative dictionaries, Dai Nippon 
Kokugo Jiten, contains 200,000. 

The system of the words of a language is an 
important factor in determining the value of the 
vocabulary. On the basis of this, the value of the 
Japanese vocabulary is considered quite low since 
the formation of words is extremely unsystematic 
and unscientific. In German, for example, one of 
the most systematic languages in the world, parts 
of speech can be changed freely and antonyms 
formed regularly, whereas in Japanese, words arc 
formed and combined irregularly and illogic- 
ally. 

However, the Japanese language is not alto¬ 
gether illogical and unsystematic. This is exem¬ 
plified by such words as koto meaning any kind of 
abstract thing, and mono, the former, meaning a 
concrete thing, and the particle wa which shows 
the topic of discussion in a sentence. Japanese is 
also rich in words denoting abstract relations. 

The distinction of parts of speech is relatively 
clear in Japanese. A word is seldom used as differ¬ 
ent parts of speech without formal change. (For 
example, the English word “note” is used as a 
noun or verb without such change.). 

Both in spoken and written Japanese more 
words are needed to express a thought than might 
be required in another language. Thus in the 
translation of a foreign language into Japanese the 
sentence considerably longer, and when Japanese 
is put into a foreign language tbe sentence is 
greatly shortened. 

In, Japanese words can be written in several 
ways. For example, the word for person, hito, can 
be written in the Chinese character, or kiragana 
or katakana. Literary works are written so that 
reader interprets the Chinese characters in his 
own way according to the nuance of the word. 

Most Japanese words written in Chinese char¬ 


acters can be pronounced in at least two diffierent 
ways—the Japanese way and the Chinese way. 
This also applies to Japanese proper names. 

Life and culture are reflected vividly in the 
vocabulary. 

In regard to vocabulary, Japanese contains a 
wide assortment of words pertaining to natural 
phenomena. Change of season is described min¬ 
utely and natural objects and phenomena are 
given different terms in accordance with the season 
in which they occur. For example, rain is given 
several names according to season in which it falls 
—harusame for spring rain, samidare for summer 
rain, and shigure for autumn rain. This is an out¬ 
come of the constantly changing natural surround¬ 
ings in Japan. 

There is a great number of words concerning 
natural objects such as plants, water, sea, and 
river, but only a few concerning celestial bodies or 
minerals. Most of these used today are written in 
Chinese characters. This is indicative of the fact 
lhat the Japanese had little interest in astrology 
until it was introduced by China. The use of 
minerals was also learned from the Chinese. 

In Japan, where in early times there was no 
slock farming, very few words exist which con¬ 
cern animals. For example, the English words calf, 
cow, bull and cattle are all expressed by uski and 
sometimes, prefixed by words for young, female, 
and male. The cries of various animals is expressed 
by the Japanese verb naku and can mean cry, 
neigh, mew, moo, squeak, cluck, and so on. How¬ 
ever, there is a large number of words representing 
the names of fishes, birds, and insects, because they 
were a part of the natural surroundings. The words 
used for some fish differs as the fish ages. The verb 
chirp is expressed by several words including 
saezuru, tsugem, nanoru, and tataku. 

With regard to words pertaining to man, Japa¬ 
nese lacks words for the parts of the body, inter¬ 
nal organs, diseases, and injuries. Also, there is 
a meagre supply of words expressing human senses 
and actions. For instance, the adjective katai means 
either salty or hot, and the verb tobu either fly or 
jump. On the other hand, the Japanese have a 
rich vocabulary indicating human emotion, senti- 
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meat, ethici, and aeithetici. For example, “to be 
angry" can be exprened in many wayi, for ex¬ 
ample, okom, muihakusha sum, shaku m sawam, hara 
ga latsu, und/mgm sum. 

The custom of living and behaving in a manner 
suitable to one’s social standing and age resulted 
in such words as hods and jimi (meaning loud and 
quiet in appearance, respectively). Words showing 
appreciation of inconspicuous virtues include the 
verb tashinamu, meaning to the retiring concerning 
one’s accomplishments and taste regardless of their 
effect; the adjective ^id:<uAii, suggesting respecta¬ 
bility of one’s hidden merits and the adverb sasuga 
nt, used in praising a man’s action as what was 
expected of him. 

Words denoting distinctive aesthetic values in¬ 
clude sabi (elegant simplicity), wabi (quiet taste) 
sus (elegance), iki (tasteful), and shibui (sober, 
quiet). The English word “wear” can be expressed 
in several ways depending on the manner in which 
something is worn. For example, kim means to 
wear on the body (on the upper half in the case 
of a coat, shirt, kimono, etc.), haku to wear on the 
lower half of the body (trousers, skirt, stockings, 
socks, shoes, geta, etc.), kabum to wear on the head 
(hat, cap, etc.). 

Words denoting family and social relationships 
are comparatively few since the family system in 
Japan is not as complex as in China. Words such 
uayome (daughter-in-law), muko (son-in-law), and 
shuto (father-in-law) with their somewhat deroga¬ 
tory connotations are products of the Japanese 
family system. 

The Japanese language is not particular about 
differences in sex, but strict discrimination is nutdc 
in words denoting persons of varied social stand¬ 
ing. Even among family members, superiors and 


inferiors are differentiated by such words as asu 
(elder brother), aiu (elder sister), ototo (younger 
brother), and imdto (younger sister). There are also 
special words to be used for the members of the 
imperial family and to differenciate between land¬ 
owners and tenant farmers, landlords and tenants 
and employers and employees. These words reflect¬ 
ing submission, loyalty, and respect toward the 
superior and authority and benevolence toward 
the inferior. 

The word wife, for instance, can be expressed in 
rtuiny ways, such as tsuma, kasmi, sai, saikun, nySbi, 
skuju, fujin, okusama, okugata, kisaki, hi, okamisan, 
and kttka, depending on her social status and the 
person who is addressing her. The strict discrimin- 
nation of social standing by the Japanese has 
facilitated the development of modest and humble 
expressions for one’s seniors known as keigo (hon- 
orifics). Keigo are not peculiar to Japanese but can 
found in Korean and Chinese, as well as in some 
Southeast Asian languages. Japanese honorihes 
can be seen most distinctly in personal pronouns. 
While in English the first person singular is ex¬ 
pressed only by “I”, Japanese uses watakushi, hoku, 
ore and for the second person singular anata, kirns, 
and ortuse are used. There arc also verbs and adjec¬ 
tives expressing respect to others directly or in¬ 
directly by self-depreciation, or disdain of others 
by the use of words of haughty tone. This is often 
conveyed by using certain prefixes, suffixes, and 
auxiliary verbs, and by using entirely different 
words such as moshiagem instead ofya (to say) when 
speaking to one’s superior. Another example is the 
word aisum (to love) which is used almost exclu¬ 
sively in denoting love towards or liking for one’s 
equals or inferiors. For one’s superiors the word 
shilau is used instead. 


GRAMMAR 


The first and most peculiar characteristic of 
Japanese sentence construction is that the type of 
sentence (such as interrogative) is determined by 
particles or phrases which conclude the sentence. 
For example: 

Arne gajum. (It is raining.) Declarative sentence 

Ame ga fumyo. (It’s going to rain.) Sentence of 
affirmation or notification 

Ame ga fum dari. (It will probably rain.) Con¬ 
jectural sentence 

Ame ga Jum kam. (I wonder if it will rain) 
Dubitative sentence 

Ame gajum na. (It’s raining!) Exclamatory sen¬ 
tence 


A Japanese grammatical rule states that the 
chief components of a sentence of phrase follow the 
subordinate element. For example, in akai hana 
(red flower) the hana (flower) is the main subject 
of the phrase and akai (red) is merely the adjective 
modifying it. Also in the pivase (Aaku saku (blooms 
red) the verb saku (bloom) is the principal word 
and the adverb akaku modifies it. When a word is 
modified by more than one word or phrase, the 
modifiers precede the word modified. For example 
Akaku utsukudiiku dkii kassa (literary, red, beauti¬ 
ful, big flower) meaning big, red, beautiful 
flower. 

No m akaku saku ham (literary, in the field red 
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blooming flower) meaning the red flower 
blooming in the field. 

7et no m aiaix okiku saku ulsukushii hana (literary, 
in far away field, red, big blooming beautiful 
flower) meaning the big, red pretty flower 
blooming in the far-away field. 

In English it is possible to say either “I shall 
leave if you don’t come by sue”, or “If you don’t 
come by six’’, “I shall leave", but in Japanese the 
conditional clause “if—six” precedes the main 
clause and if the order is changed (which is not 
altogether impossible) the inversion would give 
a diflerent connotation. 

The verb is the most important part of the 
sentence and comes at the end of the sentence in 
accordance with the rule mentioned above. Where¬ 
as in an English sentence the predicative verb, in 
roost cases, directly follows the subject, in a Japa¬ 
nese sentence it is placed at the end and also is 
frequently preceded by long modilying phrases 
and objects of a transitive verb. However, one 
advantage of placing the predicative verb at the 
end of the sentence is that it clearly indicates the 
conclusion of the sentence. The end of a Japanese 
sentence is easily distinguishable, even without the 
aid of period (full stop). For this reason, letters are 
sometimes written without punctuation. Further¬ 
more, the end of the sentence can easily be under¬ 
stood because the verb takes a special form when 
it is final. However, Japanese often like to end the 
sentence with the participal adjective, especially 
in composing poetry. This form of the verb is used 
before a noun or pronoun to modify that noun or 
pronoun. For example, in hashint iim (the running 
dog), hashitu is in the participial adjectival form of 
the verb meaning run. In a sentence in Japanese, 
the subject is often omitted particularly in con¬ 
versations, when it is self evident, as in the sen¬ 
tence Jkimasu (I shall go). 

In Japsmese grammar, there are nine parts of 
speech, namely, the noun, verb, adjective, adjec¬ 
tival verb, adverb, auxiliary verb, particle, con¬ 
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junction, and interjection. Of these, the auxiliary 
verb and particle always accompany other words, 
but the rest can be used independently in a sen¬ 
tence; verb, adjective, adjectival verb, and aux¬ 
iliary verb have inflextion. 

Different endings are used depending on the 
type of word that follows the inflectional words. 
For example, verbs have four kinds of conjuga¬ 
tions, and in each kind, the verb changes its form 
according to the word which follows it. There are 
six forms; The negative form which is followed by 
such auxiliary verbs as niti: kaka (nai); the con- 
tinuative form, followed by such particles as it; 
kai-le; the conclusive form, which concludes the 
sentence; kaku; the participial adjectival form, 
connected to a noun or pronoun; kaku (toki) ; the 
conditional form, follow^ by such particles as ba; 
kakt (ba); the imperative form, used in an impera¬ 
tive sentence; kakt. 

The adjective has four or five forms of inflection 
in the spoken language and six in the written 
language. The auxiliary verb, too, conjugates in 
several ways, but these differ with each verb. There 
are also irregular verbs, auxiliary verbs, and ad¬ 
jectives as in any other language. 

In Japanese the noun does not change its end¬ 
ing with sex or number. In other words, it has no 
singular or plural forms, or masculine and feminine 
forms. Therefore, its form does not change with 
the sex or number of the subject. The present, past 
and perfect tenses are expressed not by the verb 
itself but by the auxiliary verb used in conjunction 
with the verb. Japanese nouns and pronouns also 
lack flexional variation with respect to case. The 
nominative case is indicated by the particle wa or 
ga, the possessive case by attaching the particle no 
and the objective case by affixing the particle o. 

The Japanese auxiliary verb differs from its 
English equivalent in that it follows the verb and 
is completely subordinate to it, whereas the Eng- 
ligh auxiliary verb precedes the verb and, at times, 
acts in place of the verb. 


SYSTEM 


Four kinds of writing systems arc used in Japa- it is more efficient and because Roman letters are 

nese, kanji (Chinese characters), (hiragana and kata- frequently used alongside kanji and kana. This is 

kana) (two phonetic syllabaries) and romaji (the unavoidable in scientific contexts. 

Roman alphabet). Chinese characters and hiragana The Japanese ideographic system is highly com¬ 
are used for the expression of all except words not plex. Chinese characters are used along with hira- 

of Chinese origin, which are expressed by katakana. gana while katakana is used for words not of Chines 

Usually, clmracters are written vertically from origin. Hiragana and katakana are the phonetic 

ri^t to left. The practice of writing horizontally symbols of syllables derived from Chinese charac- 

from left to right has been widely adopted because ters. 
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Htragana and katakam each have about 50 lym- 
bolf each in each caae, whereas there are numerous 
Qiinese charactos approximately 10,000 Chinese 
cluracten are used in Japanese against a total 
some 50,000 in Chinese. The number of Chinese 
characters commonly used in Japan number be¬ 
tween 4,000 to 5,000, much fewer than that in use 
by the Chinese. 

However, the minimum number necessary in 
the daily life has decreased to 2,000-3,000 since the 
government limited the munber of Chinese char¬ 
acters to be used in government offices in 1946 
published a list of 1,850 characters for basic use. 
Newspapers have also restricted their use of char¬ 
acters to those in the list. 

Each character can be read in more than one 
way. One Chinese character does not represent a 
single word but can denote two or more readings. 
Generally, each Chinese character has on (the 
phonetic reading) and km (the Japanese render¬ 
ing) readings. In a character is read in the way the 
Qiinese pronounced it when it was first introduced 
to Japan, km readings a character represents a 
certain Japanese word similar to the original mean¬ 
ing of the character. To change the expression, the 
km reading denotes the Japanese pronunciation of 
a character. Let us take, for example, the Chinese 
character for “mountain.” It is read sm (as in 
Ftgi-sm) in the on version, but its km reading is 
yama. Thus the character may be read in two ways. 
Sm originated fiom the Chinese pronunciation, 
while jmma is a Japanese word similar to the mean¬ 
ing of the character in the Chinese language. 

Some characters have as many as a dozen or 
more readings, both on and km. Accordingly, the 
complexity of the problem of the Chinese character 
is intensified by the varied ways of reading it. 

These ways are imavoidable; (1) Chinese char¬ 
acters, which were created to denote words in 
Chinese entirely different from those in Japanese, 
have been introduced and applied to Japanese, 

(2) after the introduction of Chinese characters to 
Japan in the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries, 
Chinese culture was imported over a long period 
through Chinese characters and literature, and 

(3) various ways of pronunciation and reading 
were brought into Japan at different times. (The 
pronunciation of the same character altered ac¬ 


cording to temporal or regional shifts in Chinese 
phonetics.) 

The syllabaries hiragana and katakma, were in¬ 
vented in the eighth or the ninth century by modi¬ 
fying Chinese characten and were later improved 
to denote syllables of a part of it. These syllabaries 
were devised according to the Japanese syllable 
sounds. Hiragana is usually used together Chinese 
characters or alone for literary expression. 

As kana are phonetic symbols and their shapes 
is simple, it is easier to write and read them. How¬ 
ever, the pronunciation in Japanese has under¬ 
gone changes with time, and consequently, the 
question has risen as to which katui syllable should 
be used to represent a certain sound, thus, making 
it has become difficult to determine how some 
words should be spelled in kana. The question of 
kana spelling has been a problem since the 13 th 
centuries but centuries of discussion have failed to 
find a complete solution to the problem. 

Since much time and great effort are required 
for learning Japanese and its written systems 
especially the Chinese characters, a person’s cul¬ 
tural level is determined on the basis of the on 
readings of Chinese characters known. Under the 
circumstances, people unable to spend much time 
in learning Chinese characters are not considered 
to be highly cultured. 

Although Japan’s literacy rate is very high, even 
among persons who have completed nine years of 
compulsory education, there are many who can¬ 
not read a newspaper with ease for lack of knowl¬ 
edge of Chinese characters. In this way, the 
ideographic system poses important social and 
educational problems; the Chinese character is at 
the core of these problems. As they also constitute 
a major obstacle to efficiency in daily life. A type¬ 
writer incorporating both kmji and kana would be 
very inefficient. Such a machine could not even 
be used for writing letters and manuscripts. It 
would seem impossible to produce a portable 
typewriter, equipped with not less than 3,500 Chi¬ 
nese characters. Accordingly, printers are greatly 
handicapped in putting Japanese words and sen¬ 
tences into print, though printing in Japanese is 
highly developed. 

Two systems of romanizations are used in Japan, 
the Hepburn system and the Japanese system of 
romanization. 


LANGUAGE PROBLEMS AND ART OF WRITING 


There has been a movement since the end of the by the complexity of the ideographic system and 
nineteenth century to relieve the situation caused the difficulty in becoming conversant with the 
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language. This problem has faced Japanese re¬ 
formers ever since Japan began to motlemizc after 
the Meiji Restoration. 

The movement is focused on the removal of these 
difficulties, and is not only limited to the question 
of Chinese characters, but that of the Japanese 
itself. The views advocated by the language re¬ 
formers may be divided into four groups. One 
group urges a limitation on the use of Cliinese 
characters. Its views are practical and take into 
consideration Japan’s ideographic usage and its 
long tradition. The proposals put forward by this 
group were gradually adopted and pul into 
practice in the years following the Meiji Restora¬ 
tion, and were adopted by the government after 
World War II. 

In 1946 the Government published a list limit¬ 
ing the number of characters to be used in admin¬ 
istrative organs to 1,850 and that of characters 
which must be learned within the period of com¬ 
pulsory education to 881. It was also decided to 
limit to a certain extent the range of phonetic 
readings and Japanese renderings and to deter¬ 
mine the standard form of Chinese characters. 
These measures have been carried out by the 
government with the cooperation of all vernacular 
newspapers and some magazines. 

The three other groups urge the abolition of 
Chinese characters, and one of them favours the 
exclusive use ofkana to be written horizontally from 
left to right. This view is widely supported out of 
practical necessity, for the adoption of this system 
may enable the use of kana typewriters. 

Another group favours exclusive use of the 
Roman alphabet. This has been advocated strong¬ 
ly since the Meiji Era although without much 
success. 

The last group propo.ses the creation and use of 
a new alphabet suitable to the Japanese language, 
in place of the Chinese characters, kana or Roman 
letters. Several tentative plans were presented for 
this purpose in the Meiji and Taisho eras, but they 
failed to obtain necessary support. 


Restrictions on the number of Chinese char¬ 
acters to be used and modifications and simplifica¬ 
tions of kana usage have increased efficiency in 
daily life and lessened the hardships undergone by 
children, especially in elementary school. Although 
strong opposition against these reforms exists 
among certain scholars and writers, most of the 
people support it. 

.\fter World War II, it was decided to use the 
spoken form Japanese in writing official Govern¬ 
ment papers instead of the literary form; but this 
reform did not affect the style of imperial rescripts, 
laws and ordinances. Before and during the war, 
the classic literary form, which was employed for 
all official documents. Presently, a movement is 
under way to simplify technical terms in science. 

The drive for the reform of the Japanese lan¬ 
guage has a long history, and a partial solution to 
the many problems was found after World War II. 

Although the adoption of Chinese characters 
has posed many difficulties for the Japanese, the 
beauty which reflects the maturity of Chinese 
culture has great artistic appeal. Chinese calli¬ 
graphy is highly regarded among thejapanese and 
is still piacticed as an art. Poems or sayings, mod¬ 
ern and ancient, written in fine Chinese characters 
with great technical skill, are often framed and 
hung on the wall. 

The Japanese value highly the calligraphic 
works of exjjcrts, yet they also appreciate char¬ 
acters written by or others. It is a custom to send 
personally written characters to a friend and this 
is thought to have more significance than ordinary 
correspondence. 

The appreciation of the art of writing characters 
extends to the writing of kana also, which is actually 
a branch of calligraphy. Exhibitions of works of 
calligraphy are held frequently, and artistically 
written kana are displayed along with Chinese 
characters. Appreciation for the written character 
is deeply rooted in Japanese life and concept and 
customs deprived from the use of characters have 
helped to form Japanese character. 
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PRINTING 


What u believed to be the oldest existing printed 
matter in the world is preserved at the HdryQji 
Temple in Nara. It is a dahrani or Buddhist incan¬ 
tation printed in 764-770 a.d. from a simple cop¬ 
per relief plate on a piece of yellow paper about 
seven centimeters wide. Copies of the printed 
daharani were distributed to HSryQji and to nine 
other temples near Kyoto. The HSryOji daharani 
is kept in a hyakumanto, a miniature pagoda about 
13 centimeters high used for prayer. 

With the spread of Buddhism, the copying of 
Buddhist scriptures became an important religious 
duty like the chanting of sutras. This opened the 
way for the printing of Buddhist sutras from wood 
blocks in the last stage of the Heian Period (1070- 
1150), sutras were and was done on mulberry 
paper using India ink. With the increase of Bud¬ 
dhist sects, this method of printing gradually 
spread. 

The diffusion of printing beyond the Buddhist 
sutras to the poems and works of Confucius begin 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Introduction of Movable Type 

The art of printing in Japan greatly improved 
with the introduction of typography from Korea 
and western Europe at the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

Early in 1592, Toyotomi Hideyoshi’s generals 
found copper type and a printing press during 
their expedition to Seoul. These were brought to 
Japan later in that year and presented to Emperor 
Goydzei, who immediately ordered the publica¬ 
tion of one of the Chinese classics, "The Canon of 
Filial Piety” by the new methods of printing. None 
of the copies printed in that year survive. 

After the introduction of copper type, wooden 


was introduced. In 1595 three volumes of notes on 
four creeds of the Tendai Buddhist sect, as well as 
an introductory volume to the mysteries of the 
Hokke doctrines, were produced by the Honkoku- 
ji Temple in Kyoto. These volumes are the earliest 
examples of type-printed texts preserved in Japan. 

Emperor Goyfizei then ordered the publication 
of several other books, including a part of "Nihon 
Shoki" (The Chronicles of Japan), Each page of 
these books published from 1597 to 1603 had eight 
17-word lines, each piece of type measuring 1.5 by 
1.7 centimeters. 

Books printed with wooden type were also pub¬ 
lished by Tokugawa leyasu, founder of the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate government. leyasu gave some 
100,000 wooden type to the priest Genyu of the 
Enkoji Temple and ordered him to print a great 
number of his favorite Chinese classics. Thus, dur¬ 
ing a brief period of time, more than sixty volumes 
found their way into print. Each page of these 
books contained seven to eight 17-letter lines. The 
type used measured 1.1 to 1,2 centimeters in height 
and 1.3 to 1.5 centimeters in width. The small type 
used for notes measured 0.8 to 1 centimeters in 
height and 0.7 to 0.8 centimeters in width. 

While printing these books, leyasu cast more 
than 100,000 copper type of various sizes to present 
to the Emperor GoyOzei. These type were used by 
the succe^ing Emperor Gomizunoo for printing 
“Kocho Ruien” in 1621. leyasu’s copper type was 
cast with the technical assistance c^ a Chinese 
named Lin Wu-kuan, and was made of bronze 
with about ten percent zinc. This type was made 
by pressing wooden blocks into matrices made of 
sand. Melted copper was then poured on these 
matrices to become die tape, which was later 
finished with 61es. Using similar type, lyeyasu 
himself alto printed 125 editions of "Okura Ichi- 
ranriiu” in 1615. He then ordered the publication 
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of "Guiisho Jiyo” but died before its publication 
in 1619. 

Printing of books in private circles was stimu¬ 
lated by the publication of books at the request of 
the emperor and Buddhist temples. In 1602, 
twenty volumes of “Taiheiki” printed with 
wooden type were published by Fushundo, 
Japan’s Hrst publishing company. 

In the middle of the Kcichd Era, in 1604 or 
1605, the so-called saga-bon books were published. 
They were printed in Japanese and Chinese char¬ 
acters on thick whitewashed rice paper, and had 
floral patterns in mica on every page as well as 
illustrations in the Japanese style of painting. 
Separate type was not used, but whole engraved 
wooden blocks for each page by page. The blocks 
were prepared by Honami Koetsu, a noted cal¬ 
ligrapher of the day. 

The publication of “Ise Monogatari” in two 
volumes in 1608 marked the beginning of an epoch 
in the history of Japanese printing. The sagabon 
series contained 13 works in 37 volumes. Some like 
“Ise Monogatari” and “HSjoki” were printed 
with movable type, and others like “Sanjurokka- 
sen” and part of “Shin Kokin WakashQ” with 
wooden blocks. 

The Western art of printing was introduced to 
Japan by an Italian Jesuit missionary in 1590. 
After engaging in evangelical work for some time 
in the Shimabara district of Kyushu, the mission¬ 
ary left Japan for Europe in 1562 with some Japa¬ 
nese youths. While he was staying in Goa, he 
ordered a printing machine from his own country 
and brought it to Japan for use in the propagation 
of Christianity. A group of printing technicians 
trained by him in Goa also came in this country. 

A considerable number of his books, known as 
Kirishitan-ban, were printed, but the majority of 
them vanished together with the printing machine 
\mder the official suppression of Christianity in 
1641. The twenty-nine books which are still 
preserved indicate that the printing technique 
introduced by the Italian missionary was very 
advanced. 

Printing was done first in romanized Japanese, 
and then in a combination of Roman letters and 
the Japanese syllabaries. These Christians cast not 
only type for Japanese characters but also italic 
type for Roman letters used for Japanese. They 
first used wooden type of cursive and semicursive 
Chinese and Japanese characters with hiragam, 
and later lead type. However, wooden type was 
used even after the casting of lead type because 
lead was scarce, being used for the manufacture 
of rifle bullets. 

The first book printed from this type came out 
in 1591 at Katsusa. It was prart of the New Testa¬ 


ment in romanized Japanese, with 340 pages of 
text and 41 of notes, in small octavo (10 by 16.5 
centimeters) translated the Japanese Christian 
author Gihoken Paulo and his son Hoin Vincente. 

The first books printed were used to teach Japa¬ 
nese to foreign missionaries. These works included 
Christian literature and dictionaries. Later, Japa¬ 
nese classics like “Heike Monogatari” and “Wa- 
kan Rdeishu” were published as well as a transla¬ 
tion of Aesop’s fables. The “Taiheiki Nukigaki” is 
believed to have been published between 1602 and 
1610. In six volumes, it was printed from elabo¬ 
rately cast type of cursive and semicursive Japa¬ 
nese and Chinese characters with hiragana. It was 
a bulky publication of the mimban size with the 
first and second volumes containing 49 sheets each, 
the third 60, the fourth and fifth 46 each, and the 
sixth 31. 

The method of type printing introduced from 
Korea began to give way to plate making about 
the time of the Kanei Era. After about 1645, type 
printing disappeared almost completely, owing to 
the heavy demand for books and the poor technique 
of type making, which could not be used for books 
which were to be reprinted. 

With the development of commerce, a new 
people’s culture and literature appeared. Novels 
depicting the life of common people, kana soshi and 
ukiyo soshi, were published soon after otogi soshi, 
nara ehon, and other illustrated storybooks issued 
at the end of the Muromachi Period (1530-50). 

Kyoto was originally the center of publication 
of such literature, but Edo took its place after the 
great fire of 1657. The first book of the ukiyo soshi 
category was Ihara Saikaku’s “Koshoku Ichidai 
Otoko” published in 1662. The first edition was 
published by Aratoya Magobei at Shianbashi, 
Osaka, carrying illustrations by Saikaku himself. 
The first edition was well received and quickly sold 
out. The second edition was published at Edo, 
with illustrations by Moronobu Hishikawa, the 
pioneer of ukiyo-e woodblock printing. 

Pleased with this unexpected popularity, Sai¬ 
kaku wrote other novels, such as “KSshoku Gonin 
Onna”, “Koshoku Ichidai Onna”, and “Nihon 
Eitaigura.” These were published in Edo and 
Osaka as well as Kyoto. “Koshoku Gonin Onna” 
contained illustrations by Hambei Yoshida, an 
ukiyo-e artist in Osaka. 

The novels of Saikaku stimulated the publica¬ 
tion of a large number of similar books by various 
writers. The KibyosUion included Santo Kyoden’s 
“Edoumara Uwaki no Kabayaki” published in 
1775 with his own illustrations and Takizawa 
Bankin’s “Nanso Satomi Hakkenden”, published 
in 1814 with illustrations by Katsushika Hokusai. 
The kokkeibon included Jippensha Ikku’s “Tokai- 
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dochu Hizakurige”, published between 1802 and 
1809, and Shikitei Samba’s “Ukiyoburo” pub¬ 
lished between 1808 and 1812. The Ninjo-bon in¬ 
cluded Tamenaga Shunsui’s “Shunsoku Ume- 
goyomi” published between 1832 and 1833. The 
illustrations were drawn by first-rate ukiyo-e artists 
of the day, laying the foundation for the later 
success of ukiyo-e wood-block printing. 

Ukiyo-e illustrations were first used for “Ise 
Monogatari” in the saga-bon series and were 
printed in only one color; black. With the ap¬ 
pearance of Hishikawa Moronobu (1618-1694) in 
1670, ukiyo-e woodblock printing made spectaclar 
advancements and books began to be published 
compromised solely of these pictures. 

After painstaking study Moronobu created a 
unique art of pictorial wood-printing using India 
ink. His pictures, drawn with exquisite delicacy 
and elaboration as well as a sharp black-and- 
white contrast and ornamental construction, gave 
Moronobu the lead in the world of ukiyo-e wood¬ 
block printing. His illustrations in such storybooks 
as “Ukiyo Hyakudai Onna”, “Koshoku Ichidai 
Onna” and “Yoshiwara Sokenki” were vivid de¬ 
scriptions of the life of the common people of the 
day. 

In 1700, pictures printed in black and while 
came to be painted with vermilion and green by 
hand. These pictures were painted on large size 
sheets of paper measuring 40 by 29 centimeters, 
76 by 29 centimeters and 33 by 16.5 centimeters. 
These pictures were in many cases portraits of 
stage actors by Torii Kiyonobu (1664-1729) or 
figures of beauties by Okumura Masanobu (1685- 
1764) and Suzuki Harunobu (1725-1770). 

This method of printing was even used for illus¬ 
trations. In 1740, Nishimura Shigenaga introduced 
wood-block prints with added colors of rose, pink, 
and later green. About twenty years later Torii 
Kiyomitsu (1735-1785) experimented with red, 
blue and green. 

Full-fledged polychromatic woodblock prints 
were produced by Suzuki Harunobu in 1765. He 
first succeeded in printing nine-color pictures 
through the combinations of the three basic colors 
of red, blue and yellow. He then increased the 
number of color blocks to seven or more, thereby 
presenting full-color pictures which were later 
called niskiki-e. Harunobu drew pictures of beau¬ 
ties in the various strata of society, including 
daughters of tradesmen as well as samurai warriors. 
These woodblock prints, “Ehon Haru no Hishi- 
ki", “Yoshiwara Bijin” and “Ehon Yachigusa,” 
came out in volumes. 

Niskiki-e were called Aeuma nishiki-e or Edo-e 
because they were printed chiefly in Edo. Their 
golden age came toward the end of the eighteen 


century with the emergence of various talented 
arists such as Katsukawa Shunshd (1726-1792), 
TSshusai Sharaku, Utagawa Toyokuni (1769- 
1825) and, Katsushika Hokusai (1760-1849). 

Nishiki-e came in different sizes. Generally the 
pictures was printed on one sheet of paper. Some 
took the form of a serial of two, three or five 
sheets. Thick paper of high quality was used, 
measuring either 45 by 76, or 26 by 19 centi¬ 
meters. They were printed with wood blocks made 
of cypress, cherry, box, magnolia hypoleuca and 
maple boards. Crosspieces were nailed at both 
ends of the block to prevent warping. The picture 
was either drawn directly on the block, or on a 
sheet of paper which was put on the block for 
engraving. When the art of polychromy developed 
later, artisans specializing in the drawing of rough 
sketches either on the paper or on the block ap¬ 
peared. 

The European style of etching was introduced 
by Shiba Kokan (1738-1818), a .student of Haru¬ 
nobu, who applied his printing from portraits to 
landscapes. He studied landscape printing from 
the books which he obtained from a Dutchman 
then residing in Nagasaki. 

In 1848, Motoki Shozd, an interpreter in Naga- 
■saki, obtained a printing machine and types 
brought to Japan aboard a Dutch ship. Four or five 
years later he printed with them, as well as with 
type of his own make, “Ranwa Tsuben” a Dutch 
conversation book with Japanese translation. It 
was a small book of only fifty sheets in minoban 
quarto size. This was the beginning of modern 
priming in Japan. 

Motoki’s printing office came under the control 
of the shogunate in 1855 due to the recommenda¬ 
tion of Arao Iwaminokami, the magistrate in 
Nagasaki. The printing office, purchased by the 
shogunate was moved to a government office in 
Nagasaki. In the following year it turned out 528 
volumes of Japanese-Dutch syntax. They came out 
in a port octavo volume (19.8 by 12 centimeters) 
containing a total of 101 pages printed from 
Roman and italic pica types. 

Motoki, an official of the government-managed 
printing office, worked hard as an interpreter in 
various parts of the country in the busy days of the 
later shogunate. He was made an official of the 
Nagasaki Steel Foundry in the second year of 
Meiji and set up a printing institute in the mill 
compound. He invited an American printing 
expert, on route home from Shanghai to teach him 
modern methods of printing, including typecasting 
and preparation of the matrix. He first completed 
Ming-style No. 2 type of Japanese characters and 
then those of square style three point type. In 1870 
he resigned his post in the Nagasaki Steel Foundry 
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lo srI up a lypocascin? plant. He tasi MiriK-sish- 
type in sizes from No. 1 to No. f) with the help of 
men who had h<‘en iraiin'd at the lountirs's print¬ 
ing s( hool. 

'J'he type east by Moioki was ori^inalK used foi 
Japan’s first veinaiulai newspapei, llie 
Yokohama Shimhun, whi( h was published in Decem¬ 
ber, 1870. riie paper was printed in No i square- 
style ivpe. Motoki, after complelnig his type in 
five sizes, sought to extend his business to 'Tokyo 
iind disjiatc hed one ofhis students. Hnaiio 'Toniiii, 
to the new capital of Japan lo set u]> a tNfx- rnan- 
ufacturirij' and sales ofh( e at I/umi-c ho, Kanda, 
Cihiyoda-ku. J ok\'o. The new oflite also earned 
out repaiis of pnnlinfi niai limes employniK Ka- 
nazu Heishiro, a letired gunsmith, and his son 
It was at this oflice that the first Jajianese-inade 
prniiiiiK rnadniK' was used. 

Introduction ol ModiTn 
Printing rVchnicjucs 

With the upsuiK<* of eiyihzaiion that followed 
the Mei|i R<*storalion, spectaiulai impiovernenls 
wen- made in the Western at I ol prnilmt? A 
number of dailx newspapeis appealed nuludini) 
the' 7'okvo Nahi Nirfii Sfiimhuu (1872', the Yuhrii 
Udihi Shimhun ( 1872). the J'okvo Kanm’aki Shimhun, 
tin* ] omiuri Shimhun (1878), l\u' Jhi/igana litri Shim- 
huri (1875), the (^hova Shimhun (I877i. the Akchatm 
Shimhun (1877), the Ouika Nififm (1877). the Owko 
A\ahi Shimhun (1870), and the 'I'oro Jivu Shimhun 
(1811). 

Meanwhile, printing maehines nnpioved m 
quality. 'J’he tieadle type gave wav to the cxhndn- 
cal lyp<‘. wliK h was ado|)led geneialK foi nevss- 
paper ininting aftei the Ouika Asahi Shimhun. 
whieh employed a ihiitv-two page duodecimo 
evlindneal machine m 1801. 

In 1880, 'I'akahashi Kenzo, Chief ol the Cabi¬ 
net’ (ia/ette bureau, returned fiom the Tans 
World Exposition with two .sets c^f Mai mom roiarx 
newspaper printing pressc's. .Su!]nised by the high 
elheienex disjilaved by this type ofpiinimg ma¬ 
chine, the Ouika Asahi Shimhun iinpoiied the same 
type of machine, the 180(1. 'J'he new printing i>h'ss. 
driven by steam power, was capable ol printing a 
total of 20.000 copies per hour, and this later in- 
crea.sed to 2r>,000 with the advent of electricity. 

Stimulated by the imprcivement of printing 
capaeitv by its nval. the Osaka Maimchi Shimhun 
imported a similar lotarv press in 180'^ 

Meanwhile, domestic production of printing 
presses made great strides. With the* brisk devel¬ 
opment of the newspaper industry following the 


outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 1894. Tsuda 
'Tarajiro, a member ol the .Asahi .Shimhun Printing 
Plant, invented a pimiing press mcKleled after the 
.Vlaiiiioni ])iess. Ihe llakubunkan Publishing 
C.ompany in lokxo adopted a Maiinoni piess of 
double octavo si/e in 1904, theiebv opening a new 
phase in iliefic-ld of ordinary jirinting. Meanw’hile. 
a n<*w’ typr of neM'spapei printing press wa.s in- 
\rilled b\ Jshikawa Kaku/d. 

in 1907. the 'To\o Tiiniing Company adopted 
a five-color lolarx ])r(*ss with variable type, made 
b\ the (German company of Konig and liauer. In 
1914. the Hakubunkan JVinling Ciompanv in¬ 
stalled a similar machine, i’he Shueisha Clompanx 
equq)j)ed its plant with a monochrome duodecimo 
lolaiy ])rc‘Ss made by the Hoc* C’onqianv in the- 
1. niied .Stales as well as a tv\'o-(c*loi oct.ixo piess, 
made by Konig and Ihuier. 

1 he art ol lithography was introduced to japan 
m 1887. It yv.AS c onsider.iblv imjiioyed alier the 
1 oyo Ihintmg Ciompanv imported an aluminium 
lotary htliolype m.u lime lioin the Lnited Stales 
m 1901. In 1911. the Shueisha Clonqiany suc¬ 
ceeded m making a zme press 

1 he* oflsei jiimimg method yvas mvenied iti the* 
I ni(<*d Stales m 190(,, A press yy.is impoiud to 
Jap.m lor the first lime hs a printing company m 
(iinza, lokyo m .Apiii. 1914. \ ]>imling [iiess 
built oil llic s.irne ptmriples by a Jajjanese n.irned 
llamada Hatsuiiio had been deli\ered to lliesarne 
pimting oliicc about a nionili lieloie llamada 
deviscrl a liaiid-dnyen ollset press m 19|') aiid an 
automalir one in 1918 In Tt22. he complied a 
iwo-coloi auloinatie olls<-( press, yyhich was c*x- 
poilc'd to v.inous couniiles m \sia. He latei set up 
the Hamada I’lmlmg (iomjiany. noyy one o' the 
laigesi printing piess ni.ikers m Ja])an 

Willi tile inliodiHtion of offset jamlmg, (lie 
t<‘( linicjue ol photohlliogiaphv yy.is deyelcijied. In 
19)9, a j)oi\( InoinalK hlhopt mi mg jiress was eoni- 
l>lel('d at the Ichida OfK< i Plant A lihasiem 
Photo Ca)m])osmg Mac hme v\as impoited from the 
I’nited State's, i his opened the way lot llie rnan- 
ufaclme of similar machines hy ihc' Japanese. 

In 1908. a dusting process gravure jac'ss was 
hist [uoduced In the 'Toppan iViming Company 
in lokvo This mc-ihod. hc>yvevcT, lailc-d to yvin 
lasting pcipulaiity owing to its infenot capacity. 
Jdiologravnre came lo piosjxe m Japan with the 
irnpcnlation of rotary gravuie screens from Ger¬ 
many's Max and Loewi Companies in 1914. 

In 1920. the first roiarv-stvle gravure prc*ss was 
forn]>!eled hv Tsuiiinoto Hidegoro in ’Tokyo. In 
1922 a neyy'sjiapce siqiplement w'as printed on this 
machine hv the Ouika A.uihi Shimhun. winning wide 
pcypulanty for this method. A few years later three- 
color gravure printing became possible with (he 
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imporlalion of hi^li ctriocncN machines horn the 
I'niied Slates and C/erman\. 

'riieJapan<‘se prlnun^ indusits suffeied h<a\il\ 
in Woild War II Dunne die uai. it w.is sub- 
jecled to goveriiiiient oppiessioii as a pead'lul 
indusUv. Its premises wen almo-'t eniiicK d<- 
stroved m su(cessi\c an lauK Hu\Neven it le- 
( overed quit<“ (puckK aiiei the wai. Tiie iinmdiu - 
lion of \meii(a mass punting principles ga\e a 
gicai stimulus to ih(‘ industix, \sliiih tended in 
rel\ on manual laboi I’lie iiist ch.uii><- th.it took 
plai e \sas tlie d<‘\ elopim iit ol pol\( hiomaiu pi 1111 - 
mg, and the second an inciease in piinling spec-d 
1 he loinier le.sulted iioni the demand ini < olni 
jainting ol j)iimai\ school ti'Nthooks and oiliei 
public atioiis, and the l.ittci fiom a gnn-ial iii- 
ciease in publishing. 

Polv( hromatic ])!niting is clone- niain!\ accnid- 
ing to tin- oHset method, in contiasi 10 the leln l 
method which is lollowed m the rmtc'cl Stalls 
i he nia(liinc*s arc- ec-iic-iail\ ol Ja|)anes<‘ iiiaki 
1 his has led to a niaikc-d irnpio\ement m the 
c|uahiv n( Japanese- machines X.uiniis nc-w pnl\- 
chiomalu pimting ma(hin<*s weie invented h\ 
industnal comp.ime.s such as lutaba and Goin- 
jMiiv. the Hitachi M.inul.ic tilling tiompaiiv.and 
Hamaeia ric-cision Industiv Kotaiv jiiesses ioi 
punting nc-\vspapeis 111 cnlm wcie also iiiijiinvc-d 
as a result ol tiic- c floits made- on the- i>aii ol nc-vvs- 
pape-r companic-s lioni about I'Md Ihinting 111 si\ 
cnlnis IS now pnssilile und<-i the- rc hc-i mc-tlincl 

In the Ik Id ol coloi gi.iv um-, spc-c lac ulai im- 
piovements arc- being .ichie\i-d with highlv c-lh- 
cie-nt iTMchme-s, produce-d by various domestic 
make-is In IT)!), the- Shibaura Koki Gcnnp.inv 
(omplc'ted an eight coloi intaiv giavuie- piess 
wilh a ])tinliiig (cipac itv ol id shec-ts pel minuie- 
Jn l')'')2. die- Hamada Sc-iki Gompanv limit .1 
high-spe-c-d polvchtomaiH rolaiv giavuie puss ol 
univcTsal tv pc- at the- recjU(‘si ol the- Osukn be/// 
Shnuinm. 

In olhei hc-lds ol jinniing. gu-ai inipiovem<-nls 
aie also being made Pnniing mc-diocis shilie*d 
liom hlhogiaphv lo rehe-j jirmtiiig Ihis is led bv 
die Idsho Printing Goriifianv, attc-mpimg mass 
pioduclioii ol c oloi-priiiied lextliooks it Inis im¬ 
ported a len color reliel ])iinling puss from thc- 
l'ruled State's, riiis pre-ss is as cj-lhcienl as tlic- one 
vvhic h jirints the- American magazine- ‘dale-”. 

I hc use ol monotvpe, which was accelerated bv 
die postwar language policy ol the gove-rnnieni 
and the resulianl resirictiun of the use- ol Ghinc'se 
characters. X’arious ivpc's of monotvpe w'ere intro- 


diucd. not.iblv the SCdH monotv])<* svsiem using 
.1 kev-puiic htiig svsie'm. in which the tvjve- is auto¬ 
matic allv sen h\ ine-ans c»l ke'V-putu heel tapes. 

riie ])i iniing iiuhisitv is entitlc'd to legal piotec - 
tion under die Spi'c nil Measuu's lot the- Svstc'ui- 
aii/aiion ot Snnill IndustiK-s. c-inicied in I'tia 
Ihisact etiablc-d printets to hum the- \ssoci.ition 
lot the- \d!usim<-nt ol the- I’t ml mg Industi \, \n liii h 
was oigaiii/ed at the t iid ol Id'iP bv c onilumiig 
pu-lec tut.il gtou(>s ol pi mt(-is. I ntil the' passing ol 
this at 1 I he ju mt ing mdusii V lac kc-d sue h an or gan- 
i/aium. m.miK vw mg to the sc .dc- ol llie liiismc-sses 
and the vaiieci Imatund liac kgioond ol tlic- piinl- 
(is ] Ik pat tic ipal mg ptmteis taking )>ail in the- 
assoc niiion can lesitict |ointiv tiie ex|)ansion ol 
lac ihiK s. die amount ol pioduc lion, and c .111 also 
adiusi piitumg I. lie's loi thc'ii common aclv.int.ige 

\])aii liorii this association, th<-Japan Piinltng 
I ndusii \ \ssoc lal ion, .uioihei gi oup ol d ) pi inling 
iMiiis wiili hc.iw tinaiK nil b.ic king, has Ireen 
otgaiii/c-d 

In 107(1. the- total numhei ol pnniing business 
ainounic-d to 10,007. ol whicli onlv I'l had inou* 
than one- thousand c-tiipiovees Pnniing is caitied 
on bv small c iii<-i pi isc s .is show n in the- tabic' 


\c. oi 
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small printing 


c-siabhshmc Ills weu- resjionsibh- lot 70 jiercenl o! 
llic total shipments, amounting lo Y4(),000 imlhoii 
asol PM)0 

1 liesc- c-sI.ibhshiiK-nls arc- conluuilc-d with sev- 
eiai piolilcms Iliev suller horn a shortage ol 
lalxu, using jx-rsoiincl c'xpendiluu-s, iiiteiisiliecl 
{oinpeiilioti. <l(-cu-asc'd prolil margins, .is well as 
the-dilhc uhv ol ohtamiiig iuncis 1 hev also hiid it 
clitlic ull lo inii'oduc e tec hnologic al iiinovaiions. 
ccwirig to u-sislance within c-si.ihhshmc'nis Thev 
now have to < ope with exploi mg tlie c omjMilc n/a- 
iion of the typeselling [uoc ess as wc II as die- adop¬ 
tion ol (old ivjre. 
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BOOK PUBLISHING 


The predominance of small publishing houses 
and the lack of a wide overseas market weakens 
the position of the Japanese publisher. In 1948 
there were 5,800 publishing firms in Japan. By 
1952, this number had dropped to less than half, 
of which no more than 456 are still in full produc¬ 
tion. 

The strong competition, which is a result of the 
large number of small firms, means that not even 
the largest publishing business can aflbrd to work 
on a long term basis. The printing of books was 
for many centuries very limited in amount and 
scope, comprising chiefly Buddhist and Confucian 
scriptures for the exclusive ase of the ruling class. 
In the seventeenth century, under the peaceful 
rule of the Tokugawa Shogunate, culture diffused 
among the common people. From the last quarter 
of the that century on, stories, historical narratives, 
and other products of popular literature were 
printed and published in increasing abundance. 
In the eighteenth century Edo became the cultural 
center of the country, causing the publishing busi¬ 
ness to flourish chiefly in Edo. It reached its height 
of activity a the time of the full blooming of Edo 
culture in the early nineteenth century. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, the Shogunate, 
faced with the pressure of the outside world, was 
ready to give up its long established policy of 
national isolation. The publications of this period, 
coming from the Shogunate’s Kaiseijo (Institute 
for Western Learning) and the publishing offices 
of some of the daimyo, were marked by a growing 
predominance of Japanese translations of Dutch 
works on science. These books were printed on 
Japanese paper from wooden type or blocks and 
were bound in the traditional Japanese style. 


Meiji Period (1868-1912) 

The books published in the early years of the 
Meiji Period were still bound in the old Japanese 
style, as is seen in the bindings of the first editions 
of “Seiyojijo” by Fukuzawa Yukichi (1834-1901), 
"Yochi Shiryaku” by Uchida Masao (1838-1876), 
and “Saikoku Risshi Hen”, “Self Help” by S. 
Smiles, translated by Nakamura Keiu (1832- 
1891). 

In 1882 Motoki Sh6z6 (1818-1874), the first 
importer of modern Western printing techniques 
into Japan, moved his printing office from Naga¬ 
saki to Tokyo. His innovations and inventions 


contributed much to the growth and diffusion of 
modem culture in Japan. 

The new national government established its 
own printing office under the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion and published, among other books, a Japanese 
edition of Chamber's Encyclopaedia in ten vol¬ 
umes (1859-1868). About the same time, “Shinri- 
gaku” translated by Nishi Amane (1826-1894) 
“Ishin Bigaku” translated by Nakae Chomin 
(1847-1901) were published. In the early Meiji 
not only the Ministry of Education but almost all 
the rest of the governmental offices shared in the 
publishing projects of the government. All of them 
were urgently concerned about the diffusion of 
modern education throughout the nation. The 
Meiji Restoration was, as is pointed out in E. H. 
Norman’s “Japan’s Emergence as a Modern 
State”, planned and carried out with determina¬ 
tion by the national government. As a part of the 
government’s vast education program, “Genkai,” 
“Daigenkai”, and also “Koji Ruien” were com¬ 
piled and published. A governmental institute for 
compilation of historical materials, Shiryo Hen- 
sanjo, began in 1901 the compilation and publica¬ 
tion of “Dainihon Shiryo”, “Dainihon Komonjo”, 
and other classified historical documents. These 
two compilations are still going on and are cer¬ 
tainly to be ranked among the greatest compila¬ 
tions in the world. 

Big compilation projects also were carried on 
by such a private undertaking, Tokyo Keizai 
Zasshi Sha, headed by Taguchi Ukichi (1855- 
1905), whose “Dainihon Jimmei Jisho”, “Nihon 
Shakai Jii”, “Gunsho Ruiju”, “Zoku Gunsho 
Ruiju”, “Kokushi Taikei” and “Zoku Kokushi 
Taikei” are still highly valued today as historical 
references. 

By this time. Western methods of bookbinding 
had been adopted, and most books of the period 
had a stiff cardboard cover with a design etched 
on it. The most common types of books were works 
on modem Western civilization, political essays on 
the rights of the people, political novels, transla¬ 
tions of Western works, and popular stories. Such 
representative works of the time as “Karyu 
Shunwa”, “Hachijunichi Sekai Isshu”, “Shinsho 
no Kajin” and “Setchubai” came out invariably 
with a cardboard cover. 

About this time, various publishing firms were 
established, such as Yuhikaku, Sanseido, Fuzanbd 
and Chu6 K6ron-sha, which have since become 
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leading publishers. Such publishen as Tosho 
Kank6-kai and Dainihon Bunmei KySkai, were 
started under the influence of Okuma Shigenobu, 
did much at the time but have since disappeared. 
Tosho Kanko-kai specialized in Japanese classics 
and Dainihon Bunmei Kyokai in translations of 
Western works. 

Fuzanbo’s first publication, “Keizai Genron” 
(Principles of Economics) by Amano Tameyuki 
(1859-1936), sold 30,000 copies, popularizing the 
word keizai (economy). Hakubun-kan's first 
product was “Nihon Taika Ronshu” (Es.say.s by 
Eminent Writers of Japan), serial publication, 
intermediate in form between a book and a 
periodical, which was very well received by the 
public. 

At the difficult time of the Russo-Japanese war 
of 1904-05, Sanscidu started the compilation and 
publication of “Nihon Hyakka Jiten” (an Ency¬ 
clopaedia Japonica), the largest-scale publicat ion 
that had ever been undertaken in Japan, requiring 
twenty-two years for completion. It constituted a 
landmark in the history of Japan’s encyclopaedia 
making. Almost equally memorable were Fuzan¬ 
bo’s “Dainihon Chimei Jiten” (a dictionary of 
Japanese place names) and Yoshikawa Kobun- 
kan’s “Tosho Kaidai” (a bibliographical diction¬ 
ary). The best known publications of this period 
in the literary field were the Minytisha edition of 
“Hototogisu”, “Konjiki Yasha”, “Nikudan” and, 
“Kono Lssen”. The last two being literary products 
of the Russo-Japanese War. These books sold more 
copies than any other books of the Meiji period. 

The style of bookbinding developed in the later 
years of the Meiji period, was really artistic and 
luxurious, as shown by “Wagahai wa Nekode 
Aru” by Natsume Soseki (1867-1916), “Shinshaku 
Genji Monogatari” by Yo.sano Akiko (1878-1942), 
and “Jashu-mon” by Kitahara Hakushu (1885 
1943). 

Taisho Period (1912-1926) 

The notable publications of the Taisho Period 
were Dainihon Kokugo Jiten (a dictionary of the 
Japanese language), compiled and published by 
Fuzanbo after 36 years of hard work. Meiji Kogyd 
Shi {it history of technical industries of the Meiji 
period), compiled and published by Nihon K6- 
gakkai, Nihon Sugaku Shi (a history of mathematics 
in Japan), written by Endo T oshisada (1843-1915) 
and published by Iwanami Sholen and Taisho 
Shinshu Daizaliyo (the Taisho edition of complete 
Buddhist scriptures), in 100 volumes, over 1,000 
pages each, compiled and published by Taisho 
Issaikyd Kankokai. 

The more popular serial publications of this 
time were Tachikawa Bunko and Akagi Sosho, both 


series staring in the early Taishd Period and lasting 
for a decade or so. The great earthquake of 1923 
was followed by a general business depression, as 
a result of which out publishers had to change 
their business policies. Kaizosha started A Contem¬ 
porary Japanese Uleralure Series in 45 volumes on a 
subscription, system pricing each volume at one 
yen. Shinchosha, on a similar plan, published A 
World Literature Series, and Heibon-sha A Contem¬ 
porary Popular Literature Series, all on the basis of one 
yen books, so that this period came to be known 
as “the one yen book period”. 

Early Showa Period to the End of the 

Secotid World War (1926-1945) 

Earlv in the Showa Period, two large scale 
encyclopaedic publications were undertaken, the 
one Heibon-sha’s “Dai Hyakka .Jiten” and the 
other Fuzanbd’s “Kokumin Hyakka Jiten”. “Ni¬ 
hon Shokubutsu Zukan” (illustrated plants of 
Japan) by Makino Tomitaro (1862-1957), a 
single 1,213 page volume, was the most notable 
among individual compilations. A great success 
at this time was “Iwanami Bunko”, begun by 
Iwanami Shoten, a series still continuing, of 
pocketsize classics of the world, whose popularity 
in all these years has been such that many other 
big publishers, such as Kaizo-sha, Shunyd-do, and 
Shinchd-sha, have come to publish their own 
bunko series. 

In 1930, a time of great social unrest, left wing 
publications became very popular in Japan. After 
the outbreak of the Manchurian Incident in 1931, 
however, they quickly lost their popularity to be 
replaced by nationslist, pro-military books, which 
rapidly won favor. The lasting achievement among 
our left wing publications was Iwanami .Shoten’s 
“Nihon Shihonshugi Hattatsu-shi Kdza” (a sym¬ 
posium on the history and development of capital¬ 
ism in Japan). 

A.S the Manchurian Incident developed into 
World War II, government control was extended 
to every phase of the national life. In 1941, Nihon 
Shuppan Bunka Kydkai (Japan Publications As¬ 
sociation) and Nihon Shuppan HaikyO Kabushiki 
Kaisha (Japan Publications Distributing Cktm- 
pany, Inc.) were organized for the purpose of 
government control of thought, speech, and pub¬ 
lishing. Later, in face of the increasing necessity 
for tightened control, Nihon Shuppan Bunka 
Kydkai was dissolved. Under the newly enacted 
Sdddinhd (Total Mobilization Act), Nihon Shunp- 
pan Kai (Japan Publications Society) was set up 
in its place for speech and publication control and 
was placed under direct supervision of the Jdhd 
Kyoku (Information Bureau), which was also set 
up under the Total Mobilization Act. 
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Postwar Period (1945- ) 

The occupation government restored the free¬ 
dom of speech and publication abolished the war 
by the Home Office, the Metropolitan Police 
Board, and various governmental agencies. Nihon 
Shuppan Kai was dissolved and replaced by the 
newly organized Nihon Shuppan Kydkai. And in 
place of the ultra-nationalism that marked the 
publications during the war, liberalism and 
Marxism became the two dominant ideologies in 
postwar literature. In 1946, in the midst of this 
sharp transition, “Sasameyuki” by Tanizaki Jun¬ 
ichiro (1886-1965), “Shukuzu” by Tokuda Shusei 
(1871-1943) and “Aijo-wa-furu-Hoshi-no-gotoku” 
by Ozaki Shujitsu (1901-1944) were published. 
ITie war-worn people were hungry for books, and 
despite the dire shotage of paper, a tremendous 
boom took place publishing. It was a temporary 
phenomenalon however,. In the midst of the con¬ 
fusion that followed, the publishing industry had 
to be reorganized. 

The convenient bunko editions became the most 
popular form of postwar publication. In addition 
to the three prewar bunko series, nearly a dozen 
new bunko series were started, beginning with 
Kadokawa and Shimin. Iwanami Shoten started 
their “Shashin Bunko” (a photo series), which was 
soon followed by “The Asahi Photo Books” and 
“Kadokawa Shashin Bunko.” Along with bunko, 
shinsho series, also started by Iwanami Shoten, 
began to draw public attention and popularity, 
many other publishers also took up this form of 
serial publication. The making of zenshu (a collec¬ 
tion of similar works of different authors or of 
complete works of a single author) have also be¬ 
come more common than they were before the 
war, as is seen in Kadokawa Shoten’s “Showa 
Bungaku Zenshu” (a complete collection of liter¬ 
ary works of the Showa Period). Chikuma Shobo’s 
“Gendai Nihon Bungaku Zenshu” (a complete 
collection of contemporary literary works ofjapan) 
and Kawade ShobS’s “Sekai Bungaku Zenshu” 
(a collection of literary masterpieces of the world) 
were published. Symposia, beginning with Iwa¬ 
nami Shoten’s “Nihon Shihonshugi K6za” (a 
symposium on Japanese capitalism) as well as 
various scientific publications, headed by YQki- 
haku’s “Gakujutsu Sensho” (selected scientific 
works), have also begun to appear in increasing 
numbers. Since 1950 the following books have 
published in rapid succession: “Gendai Shizen 
Kagaku Koza” (a symposium on contemporary 
natural sciences), “Keizaigaku Shojiten” (a 
concise dictionary of economics), “Hogaku Jiten” 
(a dictionary of law), “Tokeigaku Jiten” (a dic¬ 
tionary of the science of statistics), “Iwanami 
‘Kyoiku’ Koza “(Iwanami symposium on educa¬ 


tion), “Shakaigaku Koza” (a symposium on soci¬ 
ology) and “Kagaku-shi Taikei” (a general history 
of sciences). 

Before the war bibliographies were published 
only on technical subjects. It is decidedly a post¬ 
war trend that general bibliographies on a national 
scale have come to be published, as seen in the in- 


Books Published from 1961 to 1970 


1961 


21,849 


1962 


22,010 


1963 


22,887 


1964 


22,754 


196.5 


24,203 


1966 


24,392 


1967 


24,595 


1968 


25,421 


1969 


26,424 


1970 


26,816 


Source: 

Shuppan 

Nenkon, 1971 


Numbers of Books and Periodicals 


Published from 1961 to 1971 



1961 

1965 

1970 

General Works 

382 

406 

510 

Philosophy 

990 

1,181 

1,456 

History 

1,152 

1,391 

1,606 

Social Science 

3,146 

3,782 

5,189 

Natural Science 

1,340 

1,428 

1,904 

Engineering 

1,889 

2,067 

2,259 

Industry 

1,012 

995 

1,014 

Art 

1,208 

1,275 

1,994 

Languages 

790 

744 

676 

Literature 

5,015 

5,931 

5,824 

Juvenile 

2,359 

2,321 

2,767 

Examination 

2,666 

2,682 

1,079 

Guidebooks 




Tola! 

21,846 

24,203 

26,818 


stances of “The General Catalogue of Japanese 
Publications,” compiled and published annually 
since 1948 by the National Diet Library, “The 
Classiefid and Annually Revised Bibliography of 
Japanese Books” and “The General Catalogue of 
Japanese Periodicals,” both published by Kurita 
Shoten in 1953. 

For bibliographies of specialized subjects, the 
most notable are “The General Catalogue of Gov¬ 
ernmental Publications,” compiled and published 
by the National Diet Library, “The General Cata¬ 
logues of the National Diet Library,” “The Libra¬ 
ries of the Administrative and Judicial Offices of 
the Government and of the Supreme Court,” and 
“The Catalogued Material for the History of Japa¬ 
nese Economy.” 

Govemmeistal pnblicatioiu Governmental 
compilations and publications account for a con¬ 
siderable portion of publication acivity since the 
early Meiji Era. They consist chiefly of histories of 
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various technical branches ot the government sers'- 
ice. Since the close of the war, the different gov¬ 
ernmental offices have resumed their work and 
have published various historical compilations 
beginning with the Finznee Office’s “Tlxe History 
of Finance of the Showa Period,” sequel to two 
prewar publications, “The History of Finance of 
the Meiji Era” and “The History of Finance of the 
Meiji-Taisho Era”. The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry has two serial publications in pro¬ 
gress, “The Reports of the Agricultural Adminis¬ 
tration” and “Ihc Survey of the Agricultural Re¬ 
form,” the former being a compilation begun in 
the last decade of the nineteenth-century and the 
latter the official report on postwar agricultural 
reform. There arc also “The History of Wireless 
Communication in Japan,” “The History of the 
Past Eighty Years of the Statistics Bureau of the 
Prime Minister’s Office”, and “The Survey of the 
Activities of the Bureau for Temporary Rationali¬ 
zation of Industries,” 

Another notable postwar feature of govern¬ 
mental publications is the issuing of annual reports 
and yearbooks by various governmental offices. 
Pamphlets for public relations purposes are also 
coming out in increasing numbers. 

Art publications Illustrated books on ait 
have been one of the most notable postwar fea¬ 
tures. Beginning with Heibonsha’s “Sekai Bijutsu 
Zenshu” (art of the world, illustrated), more than 
50 serials and single books have appeared in this 
field, including “Kindai Nihon Bijutsu Zenshu” 
(a modern Japanese art series), “Gendai Sekai 
Bijutsu Zenshu” (a contemporary world art series), 
“Gendai Nihon Bijutsu Koza” (a symposium on 
contemporary Japanese art) and collected works 
of some individual artists. Of these, the work re¬ 
puted to be the most significant of all postwar pub¬ 
lications is “Yunkang” the illustrated books on 
Yunkang Buddhist art by Professor Mizuno Naga- 
hiro of the Research Institute of Humanistic 
Science of Kyoto Univenity. 

Children’s books sisd esasninntion guide¬ 
books Children’s books, which were quite 
widely published even before the war, have be¬ 
come a very flourishing field particularly since the 
postwar enactment of the School Libraries Act, 
“Ogawa Mimei’s Complete Works”, winner of a 
Geijutsu-in (Art Academy) Award, and the first of 
our notable postwar juvenile publications, has 
been followed by works such as “Nihon Jido Bun- 
gaku Zenshu” (a Japanese juvenile literature 
series), “Sekai Shonen-Shojo Bungaku Zenshu” 
(the world’s juvenile literatures series), “Ander¬ 
son’s Complete Works and Iwanami Juvenile 
Library”. 

As a subdivision of juvenile literature, “school 


help” publications are as abundant today as ordi¬ 
nary school books. With these may be grouped the 
guidebooks for high school and college entrance 
examinations which are published much more 
abundantly today than before the war. 

TruiusbstifmB Translations have constituted 
one of the most extensive branches of our publica¬ 
tion activity since the beginning of the Meiji Peri¬ 
od. Indeed, Japanese culture of this time has often 
been called a “translation culture” because it was 
characterized by a desire to learn from modern 
W'esteni countries by reading their books, not so 
much in the original as in translation. 

At the beginning of the occupation, the publica¬ 
tion of all new translations was temporarily pro¬ 
hibited. In 1946, at the suggestion of the GHQ,, 
the Hoiiyaku Shuppan Konwa Kai (Translation 
Publication Discussion Group) was formed by 
some translators and publishers as the representa¬ 
tive body for negotiating with the GHQ, con- 
terning translation questions. In 1948 the GHQ, 
published a guide covering the scope of Japanese 
translation work to be authorized under its con¬ 
trol. During this time, only translations of old 
writers like Maupassant, Tolstoy and Goethe were 
allowed to be published. 

The works put on the translation list were only 
such books as were considered to serve the occupa¬ 
tion purpose of reconstruction and democratiza¬ 
tion of,Japan. They were mostly serious, practical, 
useful books on education, politics, social science, 
literature or juvenile reading. The largest number 
came Irom the United States, followed by Britain, 
Fiance, and a few from the Soviet Union. 

On the basis of this plan, 260 books were trans¬ 
lated and published by April 1951. The year 1949 
was a boom year for translations, bringing out 
Japanese editions of such American and British 
works as Mitchell’s “Gone with the Wind” (trans¬ 
lated by Okubo Yasuo), Mailer’s “The Naked and 
the Dead” (translated by Yamanishi Eiichi), Du 
Manner’s “Rebecca” (translated by Okubo 
Yasuo), Gheorghiu’s “The Twenty-fifth Hour” 
(La Vingteinguieme Heure) (translated by Kawa- 
mori Kozo) as well as various works of Maugham, 
Faulkner and D. H. Lawrence. Such French works 
as Martin du Gard’s "Les Thibaut” (translated by 
Yamanouchi Yashio), Duhamel’s “La Chronique 
des Pasquier” (translated by Hasegawa Shiro), 
and various works of Anatole France and Andre 
Gide were translated and published. After 1951, 
translation of American literature declined while, 
along with works from western Europe, contem¬ 
porary Chinese and Russian works appeared in in¬ 
creasing numbers. Such contemporary Chinese 
novels as Lao She’s “.Ssu-shih T’ung-t’ang,” Ting 
Ling’s “The Sun Shines over the Sang King Riv- 
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Recent Translation] by Subject 


Year 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Subject 

C^eral Works 

57 

58 

48 

Philosophy 

448 

401 

444 

History 

298 

288 

287 

Social Science 

620 

690 

699 

Natural Science 

419 

409 

469 

Engineering 

143 

141 

150 

Industry 

44 

45 

54 

Art 

120 

138 

182 

Languages 

37 

58 

44 

Literature 

1,774 

1,767 

1,561 

Total 

3,960 

3,995 

3,938 


Source; Shuppm Ntkan 1971 

er,” and Chao Shu-li’s “Changes in Li Village” 
were particularly popular, showing the Japanese 
people’s increasing interest in the social life of con¬ 
temporary China. 

Awards and Prizes Recommendations and 
Awards. To encourage the publication of excellent 
works, a system of public recommendations, in¬ 
volving such organizations as The Japan Libraries 
Association, the National Council of School and 
College Libraries, the Japan Broadcasting Corpo¬ 
ration (Nippon H6s6 Kyokai), the Juvenile Writ¬ 
ers’ Association, the League of Social Educational 
Institutions (recommending books for the libraries 
of civic halls), and the children’s Welfare Board 
of the Public Welfare Ministry each have a selec¬ 
tion committee of specialists. Each of these organ¬ 
izations publishes its list of recommended books 
every month for the purpose of helping schools and 
public libraries select books. 

Numerous awards have also been established 
such as “The Minister of Education’s Award”, 
founded in 1952, by the National Council of 
School and College Libraries; “The Mainichi 
Award”, founded by the Mainichi Shimbun in 1947, 
and the “Sankei Juvenile Literature Award,” 
founded by the Sangyo-Keizai Press in 1952. All 
of these have been created since the end of the war, 
while the “Asahi Award,” was started in 1929 by 
the Asahi Shimbun. These prizes are bestowed an¬ 
nually on the books considered to have been the 
most significant of the past year and are shared by 
both the author and the publisher. 

These are also awards for authors of significant 
literary or scientific works. The following lists liter¬ 
ary prizes, all are offered by private institutions or 
individuals except the last two which are given by 
the government. 


Literary Prizes 


Institution Year Founded 

Akutagawa Prize 1935 

Kikuchi Kan Prize 1939 

Juvenile Literature Prize 1951 

Modem Poets’ Association Prize 1950 

Women Writers’ Prize 1946 

Shinchosha Literary Prize 1954 

Shogakkan Juvenile Literature Prize 1952 

Detective Story Writers’ Club Prize 1947 

Naoki Sanjugo Prize 1935 

Japan Essayists’ Club Prize 1952 

Noma Literary Prize 1942 

Yomiuri Literary Prize 1950 

Postwar Literature Prize 1950 

Kosaoka Tadayoshi Prize 1952 


The following are awards for scientific works; 
two are government awards. 

Onshi Sho (Imperial Award) 

Gakushin-in Award (Japan Academy Award) 
The nongovernmental awards are: 

Asahi Prize, instituted in 1929 by the Asahi 
Shimbun 

Mainichi Scholarship, instituted in 1949 by the 
Mainichi Shimbun 

Japan Architects’ Association Prize, instituted 
in 1938. 

.Similar honours are annually awarded also foi 
the best examples of the art of bookbinding. 
Nihon Geijutsu-in Prize 1931 

Minister of Education’s Literary Prize 1947 

The Book Week and Best Seller Lists. For 

the publishers’ advertising purposes, “Autumn 
Book Week” was instituted in 1947 and the making 
of the best seller lists has become a wide and con¬ 
stant practice with extensively organized investi¬ 
gation, reporting, and propaganda activities. The 
three best sellers of 1970 were Shiozuki Yaeko’s 
“Kankon-sosai Nyumon” (Introduction to Cer- 
monial Occasions), Ayako Sono’s “Dare no 
Tameni Aisuruka” (For Whom We Love), and 
Shintaro Ishihara’s “Suparuta Kyoiku” (Spartan 
Education). 

Book Reviews. Book reviews play an im¬ 
portant role in the encouragement of good publi¬ 
cations. Critical accounts bring the new books 
closer to prospective readers than mere lists of 
recommended books. Regular periodicals devoted 
to book reviews are widely published today. 
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magazine publishing 


There were 2,319 magazines published on a 
commercial basis in 1970. Most Japanese maga¬ 
zines are either monthlies or weeklies. These are 
also some quarterlies, most of which are organs of 
academic societies; some magazines are published 
every tendays. The following table shows the 
proportional amounts in circulation of differem 
magazines groups and the size of circulation and 
proportion of urban and rural readers of the four 
largest popular magazines. “Others” include 
scientific periodicals, governmental magazines, ex¬ 
amination guides, graphics, and journals of private 
literary or scientific societies, which have distinct 
characters, though small in circulation. The aca- 


MaOAZINE CtHClII.ATtON 


Group 

Monthlies 

Weeklies 


(percent) 

(percent) 

Children 

27.0 

24.9 

Mass Media 

17.0 

28.2 

Life 

9.1 


Women 

7.2 

14.8 

General Literary 

6.8 

30.7 

Hobby 

,'■>.‘1 


Study Guides 

.'>.1 


Economics 

3.6 


Engineenng 

2.7 


Languages 

2.3 


Sports 

2.0 


Education 

1.8 


Philosophy, Religion 

1.9 


Current I’opics 

1.1 


Music 

1.1 


Medicine 

1.1 


Entertainment 

0.6 


Science 

0.3 


Law 

0.5 


Specialized Magazines 

1.5 


Others 

1.3 



Source: Adapted from Shuppan Nenkati, 1971 


demit journals are significant as a means of 
publishing the results of scientific research, not 
only within the country but throughout the world. 
The governmental magazines serve to establish 
nationwide public relations between the central 
and local government offices. 

Magazines for General Reading 

There is a group of magazines called sago zasshi 
or magazines for general reading. The leaders in 
this field are Chuo Koran and Sekai. The first of the 


magazines of this category was Stiyo Zasshi, which 
was first published in 1867 as a magazine for essays 
and translation of Western literature and intro- 
ducting Western culture to the Japanese people. 
Its spirit of criticism was carried on by Minkan 
Zasshi, Meiroku Zasshi, Kinji Hyoron, and Rikugo 
Zasshi. They all played important roles as means 
of free speech in the People’s Free Rights Move¬ 
ment of 1874-1880. These were followed by Tokyo 
Ketzai Zasshi, Kokumtn no Tomo, and Ssiron, which 
carried the spirited political opinions of the editors 
and contributors in the 1880’s. These progressive 
magazines were suppressed by the Meiji govern¬ 
ment after 1890. Free speech and critical spirit 
were at a low ebb all through the latter half of the 
Meiji Era. 

With the beginning of the Taisho Era the tide 
changed. The surge of democratic spirit, initiated 
by the Constitution Defence Movement and 
spurred by the Banzai Incident in Korea and the 
Rice Riots in 1918, led to the formation of the 
Rcimei Kai and the Shinjin Kai of Fokyo Univer¬ 
sity. Chuo Koran, started iti 1899, rapidly grew with 
this surge of democracy, which became a struggle 
for the proletariat. Katzo, started in 1919, was soon 
to surpass Chuo Koran in its treatment of the prole¬ 
tarian movement. These two magazines were most 
attive during early Showa, from 1926 to 1930. 
Stimulated by their success, Nihon Hyoron was 
created as another journalistic champion of liber¬ 
alism. The Manchurian Incident of 1931 and the 
subsequent rise of nationalism brought out Koran 
and some other right-wing periodicals and set 
them against the older liberal magazines. Toward 
the end of World War II, all general magazines, 
excepting Koran and Gendai, were suspended by 
order of the military government. 

After the close of the war the occupation gov¬ 
ernment, in order to democratize Japan, lifted the 
controls on thought and speech imposed by the 
military government ofjapan. In 1946, Chuo Koran 
and Katzo were reissued, while the right-wing 
Koran and Gendai, favored by the military author¬ 
ities during the war, were abolished, and Sekai was 
newly started. General magazines, which were 
marked by single-minded, uncompromising radi¬ 
calism before the war, have today assumed the 
role of forums for public discussion. 

For a little broader range of literary material is 
Bungei and Shunju was founded. Under the category 
of purely literary magazines come Bungakkai, 
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Bmgei, Shincho and a number of local literary 
pcriodicaU and journals of literary societies such 
as Mila Bungaku and Waseda Bungaku. 

Popular Magazines 

The popular monthlies account for seventeen 
percent of all magazines in circulation. Their 
number has increased steadily since 1953 along 
with children’s magazines and popular weeklies. 
This category has been broken down into two 
groups. One consists of magazines like King, Dodan 
Kurabu, and Omoshiro Kurahu, which carry on the 
traditions started in the mid-Taisho period by 
such publishers as Hakubun-kan and Kodansha. 
The others of postwar origin like Heibon and Myojo, 
fill as much as a third of their contents with 
pictures. Their film reviews, news items, and 
stories are all abundantly illustrated. Though the 
former contain more reading material, they also 
have come to show a tendency for more pictorial 
features, which evidently greatly appeals to pop¬ 
ular tastes. 

The Japanese edition of The Reader’s Digest may 
be included among the popular magazines. It is 
aptly said to be an American analogy of Kodan- 
sha’s King. It has a considerable number of regular 
readers among the educated class of Japan. 

There are two groups, one for domestic topics 
for housewives and the other general reading 
material of a more intellectual nature. 

The former is represented by Shufu no Toma, 
Skufu to Seikatsu, or Misesu, each of which has a 
large circulation among housewives of all ages and 
classes. All of these are practically alike in char¬ 
acter and layout, all presenting useful help and 
information on household management, family 
care, dressing, toilet, and society gossip. Their free 
supplements usually guidebooks on domestic skills, 
are the real attraction. The latter group, led by 
Fujin Karon, Fujin Gaho, and Fujin no Tomo, are 
aimed at cultural topics while not ignore domestic 
and personal topics. 

About 100 children’s magazines are published. 
All look practically alike in appearance, and 


contain comics, picture stories, summaries of films, 
spy and adventure stories, and sports news, espe¬ 
cially baseball, mainly in picutres. 

Numerous examination-guide magazines, in¬ 
cluding Keisetsu Jidai, Daigaku Juken Ko-3 Course, 
and Gakuto, have student followings. 

Weeklies, like the general magazines, treat all 
subjects in essays, narratives, and stories. They 
also deal with the big topics of the week. Many 
leading weeklies, like Shukan Asahi, Sunday Mai- 
nichi, Shukan Yomiuri, and Shukan Sankei, are pub¬ 
lished by leading newspaper companies. Some of 
the leading weeklies, such as Shukan Shtncho, 
Shukan Bunshun, Shukan Gendai, are published by 
book publishers. Besides these general weeklies, 
there are economic digests such as The Economist, 
The Diamond, Jitsugyo no Nihon, and Tokyo Keizai, 
which are published either weekly or every ten 
days. Sekai Shuho, published every tendays, is a 
digest of world politics. There are also some 
weeklies for sports news, “Asahi” and “Mainichi” 
also publish weekly graphics. 

Academic Journals 

Many academic journals are issued by univer¬ 
sities, institutes, and learned societies. The circula¬ 
tion of these publications usually amounts to a 
thousand copies, most of which arc issued as 
complimentary copies or to exchange with similar 
foreign periodicals. Such an exchange has done 
much to raise the work of Japanese scholars to an 
international standard. 

Government Periodicals 

Before the end of the war, the Japanese govern¬ 
ment seldom published papers cither for public 
relations or to report the results of government 
investigations. The allied occupation encouraged 
public relations both in central and local govern¬ 
ment offices. As a result, various pamphlets and 
magazines are being produced by the government 
have appeard. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING 


Development of Newspapers 

The forerunner of the Japanese newspapers, the 
Kawaraban (tile block prints), were crude wood¬ 
block prints. The oldest such print was an illustra¬ 


tion of the war news of “Osaka Natsuno Jin” 
issued in May, 1615. Between 1680 and 1690 the 
most popular topics were the news of a fire, an 
carthqu^e, a vendetta, or a flood. Vendors read 
the news aloud in the street, sometimes in a sing¬ 
song tone, to the accompaniment of a samisen. The 
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Tokugawa Shogunate exercised strict control over 
publications, but could not completely suppress 
illegal publications. This type of news reading in- 
the streets continued until a daily newspaper 
appeared in 1872, five years after the Meiji Resto¬ 
ration. 

The Firet Newspaper The first publication 
by the name of newspaper was generally called 
“The Batavia News”, issued in 1862 by the Bakufu 
Yosho Shirabesho (Foreign Book Inquiry Insti¬ 
tute), run by the shogunate. This contained world 
news extracted from the Batavian news bulletin 
periodically presented to the shogunate bv the 
Dutch Government. This Institute collected and 
translated, in the same manner, various itenrs of 
foreign news and published these as The Kaigai 
Shimbun (Foreign News). An extra Irom an Eng¬ 
lish newspaper, “The Daily Press", in Hongkong, 
was retranslated from the Chinese translation of 
the original. 

In 1681, foreigners living in Yokohama and 
Nagasaki publish English newspapers, the oldest 
of which was the “Nagasaki Shipping List and 
Advertiser”, an English weekly first issued in June, 
1861, by an Englishman, A. W. Hansard. .Another 
was a Japanese biweekly, the “Kaigai Shimbun” 
(Foreign News) started in February 1864 bv 
Joseph Hiko (Hamada Hikozo), an interpreter at 
the American Consulate in Yokohama who had 
gone to American after being shipwrecked and 
had returned to Japan after some years as an 
American citizen. Fhis was the first newspaper 
published in Japan. 

Even after the Tokugawa Shogunate restored 
sovereignty to the emperor in October 1867, the 
followers of the shogun at the Foreign Book In- 
quirly Institute continued to issue such publica¬ 
tions as the Chugai Shimbun and the Koko Shimbun 
in which they defended the Fokugawas. The 
Meiji Government propagandized the Restoration 
by publishing the Dqjokan-Nushi, (Cabinet Jour¬ 
nal), in Kyoto. These publications were pam¬ 
phlets of several pages, in woodblock prints, 
which made irregular weekly appearances. 

The Firet Daily Newspaper in February, 
1869, the first Press Law in Japan was enacted. 
The following year, the Yokohama Maimchi Shimbun 
appeared in Yokohama. This was the first daily 
newspaper in Japan. The paper contined chiefly 
the local news of Yokohama and advertisements. 
The type used for its printing was of lead. Moyoka 
Shieo (1825-1875), a native of Nagasaki had 
learned the art of printing from an American 
expert who happened to stop at Nagasaki for a 
short visit. This was the first time metal type was 
used in Japan. 


PUBLISHING 

In 1872, The Tokyo Sichinichi Shimbun was 
started in Tokyo and in the next year, the Yubin- 
hbchi Shimbun. From this time on, in Osaka, Kyoto, 
and other prefectural capitals, weeklies or other 
publications were started one after another. 'Fhe 
Tokyo Nuhinichi Shinbim^ the Yubinhochi Shinbun and 
the Akebono Shimbun devoted most of their space to 
political controversies, and were called oshimbun 
(big papers). The Yomiuri Shimbun was started in 
1875 in Tokyo, and the Naniwa Shimbun and the 
A.whi Shimbun which were launched in 1879 in 
Osaka, gave miscellaneous news and stories of 
interest to the public. Because of their smaller 
size, these were called koshimbun (small papers). 
1 hese small papers first published novels in serial 
loim. 

Not only newspapers but also periodicals carried 
articles on democratic rights. Opposed to opinions 
It considered too radical, the government revised 
the Press Law to put pressure on newspapers by 
giving jail sentences to violators. 

.Suchiro .Shigeyasu (1848-1896) of the Tokyo 
Akebono Shimbun, who denounced this government 
policy, was the first victim of the news press law. 
Many newspapermen of oshimbun were put in 
jail. This caused a panic in the newspaper world. 
Fhe practice of Japanese dailies to register, as 
their nominal publishers, neither the president nor 
the chairman of the board, obscuring its staff 
members, dates from this time. 

In 1890, the Imperial Edict for the Establish¬ 
ment of the Diet was issued to open the way for 
organizing political parties for representation in 
the Diet. .Such parties as the Teiseito, the Kaishin- 
16, and the JiyOto vied with one another in pub¬ 
lishing new party organs or using the existing 
papers as their organs. 

Each paper serving one party was wholly given 
to denouncing its rival party, forgetting about its 
readers. However there appeared newspapers 
which proclaimed a policy of impartiality and non 
partisanship. They were the Jiji Shimbun launched 
in 1882 by Fukuzawa Yukichi (1834-1901), the 
Nippon in 1887 by Kuga Minoru (1857-1907), and 
the Kokumin Shimbun in the following by Tokutomi 
Soh6 (1863-1957). About this time, Kuroiwa 
Ruiko (1862-1920), a detective novelist, started 
the “Manch6h6” with its special feature of per¬ 
sonal attacks. Akiyama Teisuke (1868 1950) 
started the Niroku Shimbun which featured roman¬ 
tic stories. 

In 1897, some businessmen in Osaka, who 
bought the Nippon Rikken Shimbun, launched the 
Osaka Matnichi Shimbun, as an organ of the Osaka 
business world. At the same time, the Osaka Nippo 
was absorbed by the Osaka Mainichi Shimbun. This 
paper, together with the Asahi Shimbun which had 
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a large circulation on account of its feature novels, 
the news from Tokyo, and its nonparty color, sur¬ 
passed Tokyo papers in circulation, making its 
way into neighbouring prefectures. At the end of 
the Meiji Era (1910), the Osaka Asahi Shimbun had 
a circulation of 350,000 and the Osaka Mainkhi 
Shimbun, 300,000. These papers included many 
foriegn dispatches, presented the news in a clear 
and easy style, and had a well-organized system 
of circulation. During the Russo-Japanese War, 
these papers gave war news, publishing extras 
superior to Tokyo papers. The Asahi bought out 
the Mezamashi Shimbun of Tokyo to launch the 
Tokyo Asahi in 1888. In the Taisho Era, the Osaka 
Mainkhi also bought the Tokyo Nkhinkhi Shimbun. 
Thus, these two Osaka papers won ground in 
Tokyo. Owing to the disaster of the Kanto Earth¬ 
quake as well as worldwide depression following 
World War 1, such Tokyo papers as the Kokumin, 
Jiji, and the Hbchi declined as did the Yomiuri 
and Miyako. 

The Osaka and Tokyo Asahi as well as the Osaka 
Mainkhi and Tokyo Nkhinkhi, formed powerful 
cartels to maintain the position of the nation’s 
widest circulation papers. 

During the Manchurian Incident and the China 
Incident, these papers vied with one another in 
sending their reporters and cameramen to the 
front. The reporter corps, equipped with short¬ 
wave radios, airplanes, and telephoto apparatus, 
displayed remarkable activities at the front. Dur¬ 
ing the China Incident, this reportorial warfare 
cost the lives of forty re[X)rters. As the Manchurian 
Incident developed into the China Incident the 
government began to bring the press under its 
control, seeing that the war would drag on. 

With this in view, the government merged the 
two news agencies, the Dentsu and the Remmei, into 
the Domei Tsu-shinsha. At the same time, the gov¬ 
ernment set up an information board in the cabi¬ 
net consisting of high officials of the ministries of 
Home Affairs, Foreign Affairs, War, Navy, and 
Postal Service. This board coordinated informa¬ 
tion and news. It later developed into the Cabinet 
Information Bureau which controlled freedom of 
expression. Under the National Mobilization Act, 
the government exercised further control over the 
press by restricting newsprint, setting limits to the 
items to be published, and enforcing a license 
.system on publications. The government also 
reduced the number of local papers, allowing one 
newspaper per prefecture. 

The influential papers organized the Newspaper 
Association to fight this control, but could not 
withstand the strong tide of government pressure. 
Thus, in 1941, the Nihon Shimbunkai (Japan 
Newspaper Association) was set up. The Yomiuri 


and the Ubchi were merged into the Yomiuri Hbchi 
and the Miyako and the Kokumin into the Tokyo 
Shimbun, an evening paper. The Asahi and the 
Mainkhi had to close their publishing offices in 
Nagoya. 

The Wartime Newepapere During the war, 
the chiefs of the political division of every paper 
met weekly in an office of the Cabinet Information 
Bureau to receive instructions from the military 
authorities. War correspondents acted as a press 
corps of the armed forces. Besides news of the front, 
newspapers were allowed to report only what the 
Cabinet Information Bureau released. They could 
not even report air raid damage or the movements 
of the armed forces. 

After the defeat at Guadalcanal in the South 
Pacific, the control over press news by the War 
Office became even tighter. A measure was even 
taken to transfer the circulation of the national 
papers to local papers in preparation for the 
enemy’s landing in Japan in order to cut off 
communication. In Tokyo, owing to the great 
damage from air raids, the AstAi, the Matntchi, and 
Yomiuri issued a joint paper. 

The Postwar Press After the termination of 
hostilities, the General Headquarters, recognizing 
the freedom of the press, abolished all the restric¬ 
tions imposed during the war. But the Press Code 
issued by GHQ prohibited newsmen from writing 
any article which was not in the interest of the 
Allied Forces or which would cause ill feeling 
toward the Allied Forces. Any journalist who 
violated this was to be brought before the military 
tribunal. According to the Purge Directive, GHQ, 
purged from the press world all the presidents and 
officials who had held important posts after the 
China Incident. Because of the shortage of news 
print, limited distribution continued till May 1951. 
In 1952, when Japan became an independent 
nation again, the Press Code imposed by the Allied 
Forces was annulled. 

Contemporary Newspapers 

Although the press in Japan has only a short 
history, it has become very highly popularized. 
According to the Japanese Newspaper Annual, 
1971, published by the Japanese Newspaper 
Publishers’ and Editors’ Association, each house¬ 
hold consumed an average of 1.25 copies of daily 
newspapers as of October, 1970. Each copy of the 
dailies is read by 2.85 people. In Japan, both 
morning and evening newspapers are issued at the 
same newspaper office. Only a few papers are sold 
at newsstands. Most papers are delivered, every 
morning and evening, even to the remotest house¬ 
hold. 
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The circulation of the leading papers of Tokyo 
has grown to cover the whole country, having 
branch offices in the chief cities of each prefecture. 
The delivery of newspapers costs no more than the 
charge. Today forty percent of a newspaper com¬ 
pany’s income comes from sales, and only thirty- 
five percent comes from advertising. 

The leading Tokyo papers, the Asahi, Mmmchi, 
and Yotniuri, have broken away from news agen¬ 
cies and employ their own reporters to collect copy 
at home and their own special correspondents 
abroad, supplementing these with news from for- 
eign agencies with which they have agreements. 
The small city papers, however, and the local 
papers still depend on Kyodo News and similar 
organizations for their material. 

The leading Japanese newspapers owned and 
operated their own planes even before the war, 
and the Asahi’s “Kamikaze” and the Matntcht’s 
“Nippon” are known to have made flights to 
Europe. These flights were made chiefly for prop¬ 
aganda purposes, but since the war both planes 
and helicopters have been used not only to collect 
material but even to transport newspapers. 

The leading newspaper companies publish 
books and weekly magazines as well as newspapers. 
They are also responsible for various welfare pro¬ 
jects, as well as being patrons of the arts. The 
Asahi held a French art exhibition in Ifl.'iF for 
which masterpieces were sent chiefly from the 
Louvre. The Yomturi sponsored exhibitions of 
Matisse, Millet, and Rembrandt. The Matnicht 
sponsored an exhibition of Goya. T'hey also grant 
many annual awards and prizes for the arts as 
well as scholarships. 

Apart from the board of directors, the editor 
presides over the editorial staff and the entire 
editorial department. Each department, as well as 
the photographic section, collects its own informa¬ 
tion which is coordinated by the editorial staff. 
The business manager takes charge of manage¬ 
ment, and the circulation and advertising sections 
are under his control. Leading newspaper com¬ 
panies have their own printing machines. They 
also have departments responsible for social work 
and cultural projects. 

The business of newspaper companies ends 
when their papers are delivered to the sales agents, 
who are usually under independent management 
The agents deduct some percentage of the sub¬ 
scription charges to cover sales expenses, before 
they deliver the receipts to the respective news 
paper companies. Consequently, they are only 
indirectly connected with these companies. 


The National Papers 

The AsiUii Shimbun is published at Tokyo, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Kitakyushu, and Sapporo. The head 
office, a joint-stock corporation, is in Osaka. How¬ 
ever, each of the four publishing offices is also 
called the head office. The corporation, with a 
capital of ¥280,000,000, was first established in 
O.saka in January, 1879 as a joint enterprise of 
Murayama Ryuhei (18.50 -1933) and Ueno Riichi 
(1848 1920). .As of February, 1971 it had a staff- 
of 9,406 and its daily circulation was 5,994,494 
for the morning issue and 3,979,055 for the eve¬ 
ning issue. Its special contracts include the AP, 
AFP, T ASS, N.ANA, Reuter, New York Times 
and London T imes. 

The Matnuhi Shimbun is published at Tokyo, 
Osaka, Nagoya and Kitakyushu. T he head office, 
a joint-stock corporation, is also in O.saka. It has a 
capital of ¥ 1,800,000.000. It was first established 
in 1876 as the Tokyo Nichmich, which was its name 
until 1943 when the two were merged under the 
itie of Mainkhi. It has a staff' of 6,000. Its daily 
circulation is 4,666,692 for the morning issue and 
2,823,102 for the evening Issue. It has special con¬ 
tracts with UPI, AFP, ANS and others. 

T he Yomiuri Shimbun was started in November, 
1874. In October, 1952, it set up the Osaka Yomiuri 
Shimbun, the first instance of a T'okyo newspaper 
making its way into Osaka. Now it is published in 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kitakyushu, Sapporo and T'aka- 
oka. It IS also a joint-stock corporation with a 
capital of ¥153, 300,000 in Tokyo. Its staff com¬ 
prises 7,267. Its daily circulation amounts to 
5,511,600 for its morning issue and 3,329,958 for 
its evening issue. It has special contracts with AP, 
UPI. NANA and TASS. 

T he Nippon Keizai Shimbun is a daily paper 
chiefly devoted to economic news. The head office 
is in 'Fokyo with a branch office in Osaka. It was 
started in December, 1896 as a weekly paper, 
Chugai Shogyo Shimpo, and as a daily in June, 1885. 
It is also a joint stock corporation with a capital of 
¥800,000,000. Its staff comprises 2,676. It has a 
morning circulation of 1,282,437 and evening cir¬ 
culation of 892,164. It has contracts with the AP, 
the Financial Times and the Journal of Commerce. 

The San Kei Shimbun was established by Maeda 
Hisakichi in 1933, as a corporation with a capital 
of ¥1,000,000,000. It maintains a staff of 4,672. 
It has contracts with AP, .Soviet News and the 
Chicago Daily News. 

Local Papers 

Tokyo local papers include the Tokyo Shimbun, 
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the Tokjio Times, and the Yukon Fuji. The sub- 
scriben to these papers live mostly in the city and 
its neighboring area. The Osaka Shimbun also holds 
a similar position. The leading regional papers are 
the following three 1) The Hokkaido Shimbun, with 
its head office in Sapporo, publishes editions for 
various districts of Hokkaido such as Hakodate, 
Asahigawa, and Kushiro. 2) The Ckubu Nippon 
Shimbun, with its head office in Nagoya, is a re¬ 
gional paper which has subscribers scattered over 
the whole of central Japan. 3) The Nishi Nippon 
Shimbun, with the head office in Fukuoka, has 
subscribers in the whole of Kyushu, as well as in 
Yamaguchi and Shimane prefectures. Each pre¬ 
fecture has at least one local newspaper of its own. 

Foreign Language Papers 

The foreign language paper in Japan has a 
long history of undergoing many vicissitudes. The 
Japan Times, which was founded in 1897, has the 
longest history. Its name was changed to the 
Nippon Times in 1943. But toward the end of 1956 
it resumed its former title. 

The Mainichi, an English edition published by 
the Mainichi Shimbun, was first published in 1922 
in Osaka, and is now published in Tokyo as well. 
Its content is chiefly the translation of the Japa¬ 
nese Mainichi Shimbun. It has a circulation of 
53,000. 

The Asahi Shimbun, which bought the English 
Tokyo Evening News, launched the Asahi Evening 
News in 1953. It has a circulation of 40,000. 

The Daily Yomiuri, originated as the Yomiuri in 
1955, is another English daily published by the 
Yomiuri Shimbun. 

Special Interest Papers 

The leading papers also published newspapers 
for school children. Two of these, the Shogakusei 
Mainichi and the Chugakusei Mainichi, are issued in 
tabloid form daily by the Mainichi through its sales 
agencies. The Asahi Shimbun publishes the Shogaku- 
sei Asahi Shimbun weekly. 

There are sports papers such as the Nikkan 
Sports and the Hochi Shimbun, published in Tokyo 
and Sports Nippon published in Osaka. They also 
contain entertainment news. 

There are papers for sightseers, entertainment 
seekers, book readers and advertisers. At univer¬ 
sities and secondary schools, students publish their 
own papers, and sometimes the students even 
print them themselves. The leading student papers 
are Tokyo Daigaku Shimbun, Waseda Daigaku Shim¬ 
bun, Jochi Shimbun, Meiji Daigaku Shimbun, and the 
Nihon Daigaku Shimbun. Student English language 


papers include the Mita Campus, the Waseda Guard¬ 
ian, and the Sophia Gazette. 

Every political party issues its own paper or 
magazine. Japan’s Liberal Democratic Party pub¬ 
lishes the Jiyu Shimpo, the Socialist Party the 
Shakai Shimpo, the Komei Party the Komei Shimbun, 
and the Communist Party the Akahata. 

Apart from these, the trade unions publish many 
papers, some weekly and some twice weekly. 
There are also religious newspapers such as the 
Jinjtt Shimpo a Shinto weekly, the Catholic Weekly, 
an organ for the Catholic Church, the Kirisutokyo 
Shimbun, an organ for the Protestant Church, the 
Seikyo Shimbun, an organ for the Soka Gakkai, and 
Tenrikyo’s Tenri Jiho, an organ of the Tenri 
Church. 

A great many papers are published in the 
business and commercial world. Those published 
daily are: the Kotsu Shimbun (Journal of Transport 
and Traffic), the Nihon Shaken Shimbun (Journal of 
Japanese Securities), the Nihon Jidosha Shimbun 
(Journal of the Japanese Motor Industry), and the 
Shaken Nippo (Journal of Securities). Most other 
trade papers are published weekly or every two 
days. Notable among them are the Nippon Kyoiku 
Shimbun (the Japanese Educational Journal) and 
the Nihon Ndmin Shimbun (Japanese Farmers’ 
Paper). 

News Agencies 

In Japan, as leading papers collect their news 
through their own network of reporters, agencies 
like the AP or UPI have not developed. The 
D6mei Tsushin was created in 1935 at the com¬ 
mand ol' the government, by combining the 
Dentsu and the Rengo with capital supplied by 
the leading newspapers. It was liquidated in 1945 
to set up the Kyodo and the Jiji Press. Kyodo’s 
head office is in Tokyo, with a large network of 
reporters at home and abroad, 1,684 employees 
in all as of 1970. It furnishes member newspapers 
with news and photographes, as well as composite 
editions of special news, special overseas dis¬ 
patches, serial novels, comic strips and several 
kinds of shogi and go contests. It is used by local 
papers which often rely heavily on its material for 
everything except local news. It has special con¬ 
tracts with well over thirty agencies including AP, 
UPI, and TASS. 

The JijitsQshin was formed from the overseas, 
economic and the research sections of the liqui¬ 
dated Domei. While the KySdo delas with general 
news, the Jijitsiishin concentrates on special news, 
and the interpretation of financial and economic 
affairs and has an overseas financial and economic 
edition. The number of employees is about 1,028. 
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It maintains a wide network of reporters at home 
and abroad and has special contracts with ten 
agencies including Reuters, AFP and TASS. 

The Radio Press was started in the same year. 


It collects news from various overseas broadcasts 
and publishes it in the Radio Press and other edi¬ 
tions. The Sun Telephoto is a photo news agency. 


RADIO AND TELHVI.SION, MOTION PICTURES 


History of Radio Bro.idcasting 

The origin of radio broadcasting in Japan can 
be traced back to 1921 when a private citizen 
planning a radio business showed his experiments 
to the public. In March, 1925, the Tokyo Radio 
Station (which later developed into the NHK, or 
the Japan Broadcasting Corporation) broadcast 
the first program from its temporary studio at 
Shibaura. From then until 1950, broadcasting in 
Japan was monopolized by NHK which was given 
the status of a public corporation and developed 
steadily, operating under government supervision 
in the public interest. 

In June, 1950, the Radio Broadcasting Act 
made radio waves a common cultural property of 
the people and opened this field of busitiess to the 
public. The monopoly of radio broadcasling bv 
NHK has been broken since it become possible 
for private citizens to establish commercial radio 
stations which operate on income gained from 
advertising. 

On December 31, 1955, NHK linked up its 
stations across the country and made a relay- 
broadcast of watch night bells through a stereo¬ 
phonic system. Stcrophonic broadcasts arc made 
regularly and are becoming increasingly popular 
due to constant improvements in production and 
transmission. 

Television 

On February 1, 1953, television broadcasting 
officially started in Japan. There were only 1,400 
TV sets in operation at that time, and there was 
not any appreciable incretisc in the number of sets 
in use for a year and a half after the beginning of 
broadcasting. TTie rate of increase, however, was 
quickened after autumn, 1954. It took two years 
and eight months to reach the first goal of 100,000 
sets (October, 1955). It took only eight months to 
reach the next target figure of 200,000 (June, 
1956) and only five months to reach the 300,000 
mark (Novem^r, 1956). 

This increase is attributable to the popularity of 
television as an educational and recreational me¬ 


dium, to the expansion of the service area as a 
result of the establishment of a number of TV 
stations, and to the decrease in the price of TV 
sets. 

The production of TV sets reached 3,551,677 in 
1960, 4,060,372 in 1965 and 6,088,737 in 1970. A 
survey conducted by NHK during the period from 
April to October, 19.56 indicated that 89 percent 
of sets in use in Japan had 14-inch screens and 10.6 
percent had 17-inch screens. Since late 1956, 90 
degree screen picture tubes have come into use. 

As of 1970. there were 92 television stations, 8 
operated by NHK and 84 operated on a commer¬ 
cial basis. The service area of these stations cov¬ 
ered about 96.5 percent of all the families in the 
country as of August 1. 1970. 

The number of TV sets more than doubled in 
1959, the year of the Crown Prince’s marriage, as 
many people were eager to watch the imperial 
parade, and again in 1960, when the broadcasting 
of color TV programs began. There has been a 
steady growth of TV sets, due to the fact that there 
were such events as the Tokyo Olympics in 1964, 
the landing of Apollo II in 1969, as well as Expo 
’70. As of March 31, 1970, the number of regis¬ 
tered TV .sets amounted to 22,087,548, including 
3,995,800 color TV sets. 


Number of Households Paying 
NHK T\' Fees 

(in thousands) 


Year 

1,000 

Year 

1,000 

1953 


1962 

10,222 

19.54 

16 

1963 

13,378 

1955 

52 

1964 

15,663 

19.56 

165 

1965 

17,132 

1957 

409 

1966 

18,224 

19,58 

908 

1967 

19,247 

1959 

1,982 

1968 

20,270 

1960 

4,148 

1969 

21,220 

1961 

6,860 

1970 

22,088 


Source: NHK 


International Service 

On June I, 1935, the Japan Broadcasting corpo¬ 
ration started its overseas service. About that time, 
Germany, Italy and the Soviet Union began their 
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international broadcasts. At first the overseas 
service by the Japan Broadcasting Corporation 
consisted of programs for one hour a day in Eng¬ 
lish and Japanese directed to the Pacific coast of 
the United States and Hawaii. The power of the 
transmitting station was twenty kilowatts. During 
World War II, with the need for propaganda, 
great expansion took place. In 1944, the Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation was broadcasting thirty- 
four hours a day in twenty-four languages on 
fifteen different wavelengths. The maximum 
power of the overseas transmitters was fifty kilo¬ 
watts. 

On February 1, 1952, the overseas service which 
had been suspended was reopened under the new 
name of Radio Japan. In 1970, Radio Japan was 
broadcasting for thirty-seven hours a day, in 
twenty-three languages. Two transmitters of one- 
hundred kilowatts and two others of fifty kilowatts 
were in use. 

The overseas service is operated by the Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation under the control of the 
government and with financial aid from the 
Treasury. According to article thirty-three of the 
Radio Broadcast Act, the Postmaster General 
issues an order to the Japan Broadcasting Corpo¬ 
ration to carry out international service, specifying 
its wavelengths and contents. In accordance with 
this directive, the Japan Broadcasting Corporation 
formulates programs and can broadcast freely and 
independently, subject only to the demands of 
international relations. The programs are broad¬ 
cast from a NHK studio in Tokyo and the trans¬ 
mitting stations of the International Telegraph 
and Telephone Corporation at Nazaki and Yama- 
ta in Ibaragi Prefecture. 

Development of the Motion Picture 
Industry 

The history of the motion picture industry in 
Japan began in 1896 when a kinetoscope was 
imported. “Moving pictures” were shown to the 
Japanese public for the first time in Kobe on 
November 25, 1896. In 1897, a cinematograph, 
a similar device developed by the French Lumiere 
brothers, was introduced to the Japanese public in 
Osaka. This was followed in 1897 by the introduc¬ 
tion of the vitascope, another Edison invention. 
These films introduced successively into Japan 
were called katsudo shashin, meaning moving pic¬ 
tures. 

The appeal of motion pictures imported from 
abroiul led to their production in Japan. In the 
beginning, traditional kabuki plays offered one of 
the main subjects. A film version of “Momijigari” 


(Viewing of Scarlet Maple Leaves), of Japanese 
dance piece performed by the noted kabuki actors 
DanjOro IX and Kikugoro V, was produced in 
1899. In the same year Japan’s first feature film 
appeared, depicting the life of a notorious robber 
who plagued the country at that time. 

The Boxer Uprising that flared up in China in 
1900 also contributed to the development of the 
motion picture industry in Japan. As soon as the 
incident occurred, Japanese film technicians went 
to the front and filmed the scenes of battle for 
screening at home. This was the start of newsreels 
in Japan. 

With the birth of the Japan Motion Picture 
Company (Nikkatsu) in 1912, full-scale produc¬ 
tion of films got under way. One of the company’s 
many masterpieces was an adaptation from Tol¬ 
stoy’s famous novel “Resurrection”. Aristically, 
however, Japanese feature films at that time were 
poor. The Japanese people at large were attracted 
by the charm of imported films. 

The superiority of foreign films stimulated Japa¬ 
nese film makers to produce pictures of a really 
artistic nature. They employed actresses to play 
the female roles which had previously been played 
by men in accordance with kabuki tradition. “Sei 
no Kagayaki” (Splendour of Life), produced in 
1918, was a memorable film in the history of 
Japan’s motion picture industry. 

In 1920, the Shochiku Cinema Company was 
established and came to play an important role in 
the Japanese film industry. The company devel¬ 
oped new techniques on a commercial basis and 
turned out many memorable films. It opened the 
way for the development of modem films, and 
offered many significant pictures. 

The Great Kanto Earthquake of 1923 marked 
an epoch in the history of Japan's film industry. 
Owing to the great damage done by the earth¬ 
quake, the cinema companies moved their studios 
from Tokyo to Kyoto, the ancient capital, to 
continue their production. 

About this time, foreign films of a high standard 
began to be imported in large numbers. This 
helped to improve the standards of Japanese films 
as it helped directors learn the new techniques 
used in these foreign films. 

From the beginning of the Showa Era, Japanese 
films came to display a high technical standard 
and reflect the spirit of the times. Realist films, 
mostly dealing with the gloomier aspects of society 
at the time, began to appear and became very 
popular. Their success did not last for long, how¬ 
ever, because they conflicted with the recreational 
nature of the cinema. The Shdchiku company 
began to produce “nonsense films”. Popular in¬ 
terest in films was increasing rapidly. 
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Talking Films 

Japan’s first talking films, “Madam to Nyobo” 
(Madam and Wife) directed by Gosho Heinosuke, 
was produced at the Shdchiku Studio in 1931. 
This ushered in the golden age of the Japanese 
film industry, the period from 1935 to 1937 in 
which many films using modem techniques were 
produced by able directors and many newly 
equipped studios sprang up. 

Films produced in those days aimed mainly at 
suiting the taste of the Japanese public, leaving 
much to be desired in terms of winning interna¬ 
tional sympathy and understanding. As most of 
them were adaptations from masterpieces of Japa¬ 
nese literature, they were called literary films. 
Because their methods of expression and tempo 
were adjusted to the feelings of the Japanese peo¬ 
ple and their way of life, they were received with 
great admiration and enthusiasm. 

The Manchurian Incident that broke out in 
1931 marked the beginning of a decline, not only 
for the cinema, but for ail fields of Japanese cul¬ 
ture. During the decade which saw the outbreak 
of the China Incident in 1937 and World War 11 
in 1941, the creative power of Japanese artists was 
directed toward the purposes of the war. 

The act, designed to place the industry under 
government control, restricted the hours for per¬ 
formances. In 1940, the cabinet’s Information 
Bureau started the screening of cultural films for 
the specific purpose of diffusing nationalist sym¬ 
pathies among the Japanese public. With the 
outbreak of World War II in 1941, British and 
American films were prohibited. The govern¬ 
ment’s control of movie production was strength¬ 
ened. 

Even under such suppression, the people’s 
desire for entertainment remained fervent and 
producers were anxious to produce artistic films. 
This resulted in the production of some films of 
high artistic value, though within the limits of 
government control. 

Rebirth 

The situation undersent a change with the end 
of World War II in 1945. The occupation forces 
established new rules for film production aimed at 
popularizing democracy. The censorship by the 
Japanese Government was removed. 

In 1946, American pictures reappeared on the 
Japanese screen and producers, in great hope, 
began to work hard. In 1947 and 1948 under the 
guidance of the occupation authorities, many films 
were produced which were designed to encourage 


those who were working for the building of a new 
Japan. It was also during this period that the 
Japan Federatimi of Motion Picture Producer’s 
Association was organized to establish a close 
relationship among film producers. 

The year 1948 saw a big workers' strike un- 
precendented in the history of the Japanese screen, 
which affected the Toh6 Motion Picture Com¬ 
pany. Following the settlement of this strike a 
group of four leading motion picture companies, 
namely, Shochiku, Daici, T0h6 and Tflei, which 
later increased to five with the participation of 
Nikkatsu, came to take the leadeiship in the 
nation’s film industry. 

With the enforcement of the Motion Picture 
Code of Ethics in 1949, the occupation forces’ 
control of motion pictures shifted gradually to the 
Japanese. This was carried out in anticipation of 
the end of the occupation. 

Meanwhile, the quality of Japanese film pro¬ 
ducers imporoved, and the production of films 
increased remarkably so that the export of Japa¬ 
nese films, undreamed of in the past, became a 
realty. 

In 1951 when the Peace Treaty between Japan 
and the Allied Powers was concluded, the Inter¬ 
national Film Festival held in Venice conferred 
the Grand Prize on “Rashomon”. The year was 
memorable also because of “Carmen Kokyo ni 
Kaeru” (Carmen Returns Home), the first full- 
scale color film ever to be produced in Japan. 

Since the success of “Rashomon”, Japanese 
films have been enthusiastically praised for their 
artistic merit on other occasions of the .same sort. 
This has encouraged Japanese producers to make 
films from an international perspective. Since 
1957, the Japanese film industry has been keeping 
in step with world trends. 

In 1969, 494 feature films were produced. There 
were five big film companies equipped with mod¬ 
ern film-making facilities: Shochiku, Tdhfl, Daiei, 
Toci and Nikkatsu, of which Daiei ceased to exist 
a the end of 1971. Besides these, a few other films, 
such as Tuky6 Eiga, Takarazuka Eiga, and Shin- 
tdho, are turning out films from well-equipped 
studios. Activities of Independent Productions 
(Dokuritsu Pro.) should also be mentioned here. 

Eight weekly newsreels, seven Japanese and one 
American, were being distributed regularly 
throughout the country between July 1, 1968, and 
June 30, 1969. I’he Japanese newsreels were 
produced under special contracts with newspaper 
companies and distributed through the network 
of ordinary feature cinemas. The American news¬ 
reel, 20th Century Fox Movington News, was no 
longer shown after the termination of the contract 
with 20th Century Fox. 
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Cinemas 

The war played havoc with the country’s 
cinemas, leaving only 1,505 throughout the coun¬ 
try by 1946. After the war, however, their numbers 
increased rapidly. In 1947 there were only 1,093 
cinemas in Japan, but the number had risen to 
2,120 in 1948, 2,225 in 1949, 2,410 in 1950, 3,320 
in 1951, 3,636 in 1952, 3,959 in 1953, 4,707 in 
1954, 5,184 in 1955, and 6,123 in 1956. Cinemas 
are mainly to be found in urban areas, so that it 
has been said that their distribution is uneven. In 
1956, there was one cinema to every 12,616 per¬ 
sons in urban areas, while there was one to every 
18,249 in rural areas. 

However, the number of cinemas has been 
decreasing since the advent of the “television age”. 
There were 7,457 cinemas as of 1960, but 3,602 as 
of 1969. The annual Bgures show a steady decline 
—7,231 in 1961, 6,742 in 1961, 5,692 in 1963, 
4,927 in 1964, 4,649 in 1965, 4,296 in 1966, 4,119 
in 1967, and 3,814 in 1968. 

Filmgoers were estimated at 112,745 million as 
of 1958. Each person visited the cinema twelve 
times during the year. In 1968, there were 31,339 
million filmgoers, each of whom visited cinemas 
three times a year. 

There are many admirers of foreign films in 
Japan in spite of the government’s retriction of the 
number of films imported. The number of films 
imported in recent years, as classified by country. 


is as follows: 


Latter half. 

First half. 


1968 

1969 

U.S.A. 

61 

.')8 

France 

20 

15 

Britain 

14 

9 

Italy 

19 

21 

West Germany 

6 


USSR 


1 

Mexico 

1 


Sweden 

5 


Canada 


1 

Greece 

1 


Denmark 


1 

Czechoslovakia 

I 


Yugoslavia 

1 


Total 

129 

106 

Source: Eiga Nenkan, 1970 


The Japanese Government is using 

part of the 

accumulated income 

of foreign 61m companies, 

which has been lent to it under a special agree¬ 

ment. 

Films and Studios 



The Japanese motion picture industry’s postwar 


success owes much to the war films which were 
produced. The two major companies now turning 
out films, both black and white as well as color, 
are the Fuji Photo Film Company and the Ko- 
nishiroku Photo Company. Besides these, color 
film of the Eastman and Agfa brands is being 
imported. 

The Japanese color film technique has been 
highly achnowledged. The Eastman and Agfa 
processes are being adopted by the leading devel¬ 
oping studios, Toyo Genzosho and Tokyo Gen- 
zosho. Another studio called Nihon Shikisai is also 
displaying high color film developing techniques. 

Exporting Japanese Films 

Following the victory of “Rashomon” at Venice 
in 1951, various Japanese films, such as “Jigoku- 
mon” (The Gate of Hell), and “Ugetsu Mono- 
gatari” (The Tale of Ugetsu), won prizes in sub¬ 
sequent years. The color technique displayed in 
“Jigokumon” was praised as exceeding world 
standards. Exports of Japanese motion pictures 
began to increase in 1947. They expanded to 
foreign markets such as Formosa, Brazil, Hong 
Kong, Italy, and West Germany. 

Meanwhile, foreign countries began to take an 
increasing interest in the Japanese film industry 
and, as a result, variou-s joint productions have 
appeared on the screen. “The Teahouse of the 
August Moon” was produced jointly with the 
United States, “Typhoon a Nagasaki” jointly with 
France, “Madam Butterfly” jointly with Italy, 
“Yokihi” (Princess Yang) jointly with Hong 
Kong, and more recently “Tora, Tora, Tora!” 
with the United States. 

Film Censorship 

Prior to the end of World War II, motion 
pictures were subject to strict censorship by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. They were also ex¬ 
amined by the police and the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion. With the intensification of World War II, 
the government began to give “guidance” to the 
film industry through the Cabinet’s Information 
Bureau. The censorship by the Ministry of Home 
Affairs and the police was continued as before. 

The end of the war in 1945 freed the movie 
industry from the yoke of government control. 
However, in view of the great influence which 
films exerted on the minds of the people, producers 
voluntarily embarked on a campaign to produce 
films of high moral and artistic value. This resulted 
in the enforcement of the Motion Picture Code of 
Ethics by the Motion Picture Association of Japan 
in 1949. This association organized the Motion 
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Picture Code of Ethics Committee to enforce the 
rules in producing and screening films. 

Strong criticisms were made, however, over the 
activities of this committee, when films depicting 
the life of juvenile delinquents, like “Taiyozoku”, 
appeared on the screen. The committee took steps 
to prevent youths under eighteen years of age from 
seeing these pictures, but tlie public thought that 
the committee should not have allowed them to 
appear even before the eyes of adults. 

This finally led to the introduction of a special 
law to control the production of such films. Pro¬ 
ducers, however, fearing that the anticipated 
government action might lead to the revival of 
the prewar censorship of films, drastically reor¬ 
ganized its cthic.s committee. Consequently, all 
films shown in Japan, including foreign films, had 
to be examined first. The new committee, named 
the Motion Picture Morality Maintenance C'om- 
miltee, which included in its membership men of 
learning and experience with no direct relation¬ 
ship to the film industry, started functioning in 
January, 1957. The new code was set up two aud 
a half years later. 

To protect young men and women from the* evil 
effect.s of films, the movie induslr>’ set up a .special 
council m the Motion Picture Moralit\ Mainle- 
nance Committee. This council examines and 
recommends pictures considered to he useful to 
the younger generation under the following 
criteria: 

1. They should cultivate the sense of beauty 

and noble sentiments. 

2. I’hcy should siimiilale a sense of social re¬ 
sponsibility and moralit>. 

3. I'hey should encourage culture and learning. 

4. They should enrich the sense of humanity 

5. They should offer healthy entertainment. 

When a film is considered harmful to young 

people, the council warns them not to see it. This 
applies to films of the following type.s; 

1. Films which are liable to be sexually exciting. 

2. Films which may lead youths to resort to 

act.s of violence. 

3. Films describing acts of excessive cruelty. 

The problem of youth and the cinema is bring 

studied earnestly by film producers, b\ the gov¬ 
ernment, and in educational circles. 

Audio-visual Education 

The use of films for social education was estab¬ 
lished in 1926 with the government taking the 
lead. Motion pictures began to be used for educa¬ 
tional purposes in 1927 at educational film 
meetings in various parts of the countr>’. This 
practice became more common when mobile film 


meriings came to be held and film libraries 
established. 

Screening of films at school can be traced back 
to 1920, when portable 35 mm projectors were 
imported. By 1925, a considerable number of 
primar>- schools pos-scssed film projectors. Fxluca- 
lion through the medium of motion pictures made 
great strides after the appearance of 16mm pro- 
ic('i.s in alwut 1927. 'Hte appearance of film libra¬ 
ries and traveling cinemas placed film education 
both at .school and in society at large on a con¬ 
tinuous and s>'stematic basis. As a result, 16mm 
film projectors owned by primary schools alone 
numbered as many as 4,630 in 1940, 

fhe government, meanwhile, took a scries of 
measures to encourage children to see good films, 
such as recommending films for primary school 
children and preventing them from seeing bad 
film.s. It even went so far as to produce and dis¬ 
tribute films for children. 

Meanwhile, in 1928 a campaign was started in 
private circles to protect children from the evil 
effects of the cinema. 

In 1939 when war broke out, the government 
intrtKliKed the Motion Picture Act as a means of 
increasing its control over films. Social education 
through films remained quite active in showing 
national policy films. 

Japan’s surrender in 1945, coupled with the 
postwar change of educational policy, led to a new 
stal l in film education. 

As a means of re-educating the people, the oc¬ 
cupational forces provided a total of 1,300 16mm 
film projectors, to offer many films prepared by 
the (iHQ'.s Civil Information and Education Sec¬ 
tion to the Japanese Government. 'Fhis caused the 
government to take a scries of administrative 
measures for audio-visual education for the first 
lime in Jajjan. Fhese measures ceased with Ja¬ 
pan’s indcpcndcncr in 1951. 

Audio-visual education grew as its effects were 
recogni/.cd in educational circles. From 1949, film 
libraries began to reappear. These libraries held 
film meetings on a rotating ba-sis, lending their 
films and other teaching materials, such as slides 
and records. 

Meanwhile, producers of educational films, hav¬ 
ing been barred from showing at ordinary cinemas, 
^hifled to public relations films after the war. With 
the increase in film libraries, however, they again 
came to engage in the production of educational 
films. 

Production of educational films in rot cm years 
is shown in the table below. 

At present, audio-visual education is conducted 
under the direction of the Audio-Visual Education 
Section of the Ministry of Education, the Motion 
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Picture Anociation of Japan, the Japan Film Edu- Film Producers, 
cation Association, and the League of Educational 


PRODUCTION OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 

Scheot 


Educational Aid 
ChUdren'i 

no 

9.7% 

121 

12.2% 

111 

11.1% 

142 

12.0% 

142 

11.1% 

Drama 

5 

0.4 

7 

0.7 

2 

0.2 

2 

0.2 

3 

0.2 

Animation 

Social EAuaiion 

4 

0.4 

7 

0.7 

8 

8 

8 

0.7 

8 

0.6 

Educational Aid 
Educational 

42 

3.7 

57 

5.7 

67 

6.7 

013 

8.7 

59 

4.6 

Dranu 

6 

0.5 

7 

0.7 

3 

3 

3 

0.3 

5 

0.4 

Liberal Arts 

86 

7.6 

131 

13.2 

130 

13.1 

154 

13.1 

129 

10.0 

Academic 

Industrial 

Within 

34 

3.0 

39 

3.9 

20 

2.0 

31 

2.6 

26 

2.0 

Establishment 

38 

3.3 

25 

2.5 

20 

2.0 

43 

3.7 

55 

4.3 

Guidance 

Public Relations 

16 

1.4 

10 

1.0 

20 

2.0 

11 

11 

21 

1.6 

Industrial PR 

539 

47.5 

374 

37.6 

393 

39.5 

443 

36.7 

593 

46.1 

General PR 

255 

22.5 

217 

21.8 

222 

22.3 

249 

21.1 

245 

19.1 

Total 

1,135 

100 

995 

100 

996 

100 

1,179 

100 

1,286 

100 
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VI THE FORMATION OF JAPANESE 
THOUGHT: SPIRITUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


SPIRITUAL AND RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 


In ancient Japan, the teachings of Confucianism 
and Buddhism were adopted. Later, Chiristianitv 
and modem Western scientific thinking began to 
have influence and were incorporated to some de¬ 
gree into the older civilization. Every ethnic group 
has formed its own peculiar culture in accordance 
with its own special climate and historic character. 
This is especially true, when heterogeneous ele¬ 
ments are introduced into a culture. There must 
be some form of prepared ground, namely, the 
spiritual life of the people. But these basic charac¬ 
teristics tend to develop under the influence of the 
external elements of thought and culture. This is 
true of the Japanese, who have accepted and as¬ 
similated various systems of thought and religion 
without losing their own peculiar characteristics. 
Some of the factors which have played an impor¬ 
tant part in the formation of Japanese religion and 
thought will be considered here. 

Shinto is generally recognized as Japan’s indige¬ 
nous religion. It has determined the lives and 
sentiments of the Japanese, who have developed 
in close relationship with its tradition and social 
system. From the beginning, it taught no fixed 
doctrines, but it so harmonized with the thoughts 
and sentiments of the Japanese, that its influence 
is apparent. 

In close parallel with the festivals for the ances¬ 
tor gods and the national heroes came the spirit 
of respect for the emperor and his court. Both had 
great significance in the administration of govern¬ 
ment and in the social system. At the same time, 
the desire to preserve one’s house and family and 
the disposition to respect the traditions of human 
society played an important role, so that, not only 
the ideals of value and purity, but also the virtue 
of obedience (to preserve the honor of one’s house) 
were an important part of the spirit of Japan’s 
native religion. The spirit of ancestor-worship is 


still vigorous in the thoughts and sentiments of the 
Japanese today. 

Confucianism came from China, and exercised 
a real influence upon Japanese thought. Its teach¬ 
ings provided considerable material for the organi¬ 
zation of the social and political systems, as well 
as for ethical ideas. Though Shintd in the early 
period played an important role in the moral life 
of the Japanese, it did not define in precise terms 
concepts such as loyalty and filial piety. However, 
Confucianism gave clear prescriptions and a sys¬ 
tematic doctrine for the practice of such virtues. 
The philosophy and religion of Lao-tsu and 
Chuang-tsu had some influence, but did not be¬ 
come one of the main currents of thought because 
Japanese respect for human morality and a tend¬ 
ency towards simplicity hindered their advance 
in this direction. On the contrary, when combined 
with the Japanese inclination towards magic they 
were gradually broadened and eventually de¬ 
clined. 

Buddhism originally emphasized the importance 
of human reason. It purified religious and artistic 
feeling and refined or uplifted Japanese religious 
life, giving it practical vigor. Buddhism furnished 
philosophical speculation with abundant material. 
A claer insight into a profound mysticism was 
achieved. In addition, literature and art were in¬ 
fluenced, and Japanese simplicity and mysticism 
was born. Japanese Buddhism came to have a form 
quite diflFerent from that which Buddhism had 
taken on the continent. Even the traditional codes 
that have disappeared from contemporary India 
and China are still preserved in Japan today. 

Thus, the thought and religious consciousnea 
of the Japanese were formed not so much by har¬ 
mony as by discord. It is said that Shdtoku ’Taishi, 
one of the most distinguished names in the history 
of Japanese culture, compared Shintfi, Conftt- 
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cianism, and Buddhism to the root, trunk, and 
fruit of a tree. “Shintd” is the root planted deeply 
in the personality of the Japanese and their na¬ 
tional traditions; Confucianism is the trunk and 
branches of the Ritsuryo system of moral standards 
and educational ideas; and Buddhism produced 
flowers of religious sentiment, which bore fruit in 
the lives of the people. These three religions com¬ 
bined to mold the spiritual traditions of the 
Japanese. 

The difference between Buddhism and other 
systems of thought was first seen as far back as the 
fourteenth century. This brought a temporary 
disruption of the earlier combination of these re¬ 
ligions, but they were nevertheless intimately con¬ 
nected and fused in the minds and feelings of the 
Japanese. The spiritual characteristic of the Japa¬ 
nese which has come out of this compromise and 
fusion can be expressed in a single word— 
magnanimity. 

Throughout the process of absorption and as¬ 
similation of foreign cultures, persecution and re¬ 
ligious wars were rare. This may be due to the 
character of the Japanese which does not like 
going to extremes or giving way to prejudice. At 
the same time, it may well be due in part to the 
nature of the thought and religion translanted to 
Japan. Confucianism was entirely ethical in its 
nature, and quite free from doctrines or dogmas. 
Until the seventeenth century, when learned Con- 
fucian scholars censured Buddhism, almost no 
antagonism existed between the two. This censure 
was not directed to the thought or to the religion 
itself, but to its effects upon the nation and the 
administration. The spirit of magnanimity, 
blunted the harshness of this controversy. Indeed, 
the Japanese have always been found wanting in 
a straight-forward approach to criticism, and they 
prefer not to seek solutions to arguments in logical 
conclusions. Another point to be noted in connec¬ 
tion with this spirit of magnanimity is the rela¬ 


tionship between the nation and religion. Shintd 
has always been supported by both governors and 
governed and became the object of worship in 
every part of the country. However, it was never 
made a national religion by any government act. 
Meanwhile, although Buddhism has had its influ¬ 
ence at certain times as a secondary national re¬ 
ligion and has played a part in the nation’s ad¬ 
ministration, it has never persecuted any other 
religion, nor had it become self-complacent. 
Confucianism was once used as an instrument of 
national administration, but it never took advan¬ 
tage of this pre-eminent position. 

The rulers of Japan maintained their political 
power by controlling the country’s religious groups 
and social systems and the people followed meekly. 
This state continued as long as the people were 
under the control of an imperial throne considered 
to be the highest authority in religion, thought, 
morals, and centralized administrative power. But 
as soon as the country was divided up into feudal 
areas, religious groups began to struggle with each 
other, and this contention lead to land wars be¬ 
tween the feudal lords. The 15th and 16th cen¬ 
turies were Japan’s “Age of Wars.” During this 
period of confusion, Catholicism came to Japan 
and suffered almost immediate persecution. 

The struggle for liberty and self-esteem, the 
slogans of the modern age, came with the absorp¬ 
tion of modern Western civilization. The passage 
of time did not permit the survival of the old, 
outmoded systems. The teachings of Protestant¬ 
ism, then new to Japan, seemed to have a signifl- 
cance which could elevate the Japanese spirit and 
develop such concepts of human liberty and self¬ 
esteem. But a certain naivety in the national 
character, satisfaction with the world as it is, and 
an esteem for their own rethical tenets, made the 
Japanese stony ground for Protestant missionaries. 
There was little opportunity for Christianity to 
become an integral part of Japanese culture. 


CURRENTS OF MODERN THOUGHT 


The problems which confronted the country as 
a result of the Meiji Reformation were the preser¬ 
vation of national unity by forming a new system 
of government and the advancement of moderni¬ 
zation in accordance with prevailing world 
conditions. In an attempt to solve the first of these 
problems, the Japanese centralized authority, fol¬ 
lowing the dissolution of feudalism, and instituted 
the system of personal administration by the 
emperor. As may be seen from the mottoes of the 


Meiji Restoration, both plans were colored by con¬ 
servatism and nationalism. Yet the Japanese, 
awakened at last from their long sleep through 
contact with Western culture, decided that is was 
necessary to adopt everything from the West 
quickly enough to keep in step with modern ad¬ 
vances. But this meant a conversion of the people’s 
way of life and emancipation from feudal politics 
systems, and customs. This age is thus character¬ 
ized by a dual conflict resulting from opposite 
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ways of thinking, restoration, and enlightenment. 
However, it turned out that there was not so much 
antagonism as mixture, a mixture which was to 
characterize the future of thought in Japan. 

Civilization, Culture, and 
Ideas of Liberty 

The cause of enlightenment advanced rapidly 
in the early years of the Meiji Period, hand in 
hand with the importation from England of the 
utilitarianism of Benthsim and Mill, and the liberal 
democracy of Rousseau from France. European 
and American ways of thinking were adopted and 
they affected the nation’s administration and 
society by bringing new and unfamiliar ways of 
living. Schools for the teaching of English, French, 
and other languages thrived, while private schools 
in which Chinese and Kokugaku had been taught, 
were abolished. Finally the manner of life of the 
people in general was transformed. Bushi, the 
warrior, gave up his sword; ckonmage, a traditional 
hair style, was abandoned; and Anally the kimono 
was largely replaced by Western dress. Thus the 
various modes of Japanese life were altered to 
Western styles. However, outside the cities, in the 
farming villages, the old customs and dress still 
prevailed. 

Together with the implanting of modern West¬ 
ern thought, the promotion of the doctrines of 
liberty and impartiality made rapid strides. Fuku- 
zawa Yukichi, an educator, worked assiduously 
for the liberty and equality of the people, declar¬ 
ing that human rights came from heaven. He used 
the motto, “Before Heaven, all men arc equal.” 
He also attacked the feudal notions of morality 
and encouraged practical learning from practical 
uses. The movement to secure liberty and human 
rights advanced with the propagation of these 
concepts. 

In literature, political novels advocating these 
ideas were much in fashion. But as this movement 
towards liberalism and respect for human rights 
grew in strength, social anxiety increased and a 
reaction set in, bringing thoughts of restoring na¬ 
tional characteristics and revolting against West¬ 
ernization. This reaction showed itself in the form 
of a movement to restore Japanese morals, and in 
an attack on Christianity by Buddhism. But this 
reaction ended temporarily with the promulgation 
of the constitution in 1889 and the establishment 
of the national diet in the following year. After 
the establishment of the constitution, the admin¬ 
istration, with the Tmni as its center, came to have 
absolute authority. A decisive influence was exer¬ 
cised upon thought and culture, while ideas of 


liberty and human rights necessarily declined. The 
only other development of note was a movement 
among women in the late years of the Meiji Era. 
It consisted of an endeavor to enlighten the old 
thinking about the position of women and it at¬ 
tempted to influence the political world towards 
some recognition of their rights as human beings. 
This movement, however, was a complete failure. 

Development of Socialist Thinking 

The rapid development of capitalism at the 
turning point of the Sino-Japanese War {1894- 
1895) led also to the rise of socialism in Japan, 
deepening the laborer’s consciousness of his rights. 
The capitalists from feudal shizoku had little sym¬ 
pathy with ideas demanding that they treat farm 
laborers with impartiality. Laborers knew little of 
modern trends and lived narrowly restricted lives. 
Katayama Sen and Abe Isd worked actively at 
the head of the labor movement, but their work 
accomplished little. 

The rapid rise of imperialism, fanned by the 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905), made social 
inequality a more serious problem. The earlier 
Christian socialists were replaced by radicals such 
as Kotoku ShQsui. Because of the loose organiza¬ 
tion of the workers and the radical character of 
their leaders, the situation at this juncture seemed 
to be on the verge of anarchy. But when the move¬ 
ment was threatened with a charge of high treason 
socialist development in the Meiji Period came 
to a sudden end. The influence of the Russian 
Revolution in the middle years of the Taishd Era 
acclerated the movements introduced by Osugi 
.Sakac, Kawakami Hajime, and others. Demo¬ 
cratic agitation begun by Oyama Ikuo thrived for 
a time amid the political and economic circum¬ 
stances after World War I. At that time, some 
remarkable literary works were produced, but 
they gradually declined in popularity after the 
promulgation of the Welfare Law. During the 
worldwide panic in the early part of the Shfiwa 
Period, Marxism made a sudden and rapid rise. 
It spread to some extent in various circles, but the 
doctrine of a return to an indigenous nationalism 
and opposition to the government forced its spread 
to a sudden end. 

Absorption and Digestion of 
Western Philosophy 

The philosophy of the Meiji Period was exclu¬ 
sively concerned with politics and the main im- 
poru were empiricism and positivism. Nishi 
Amane did great work as a pioneer in philosophi- 
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cal ttudici. With the atablishment of the National 
diet, which gradually became more and more 
academic, there came the philoiophy of German 
idealiim. On the other hand, evolutionary mate- 
rialiim was making ever more insistent demands 
for attention. 

The advance of capitalism after the Russo- 
Japanese War promoted romanticism in the world 
of literature, while research on Kant and Hegel 
received the greatest attention in the world of 
philosophical thought. In the Taish6 Period, Japa¬ 
nese philosophy produced its first world-fiunous 
thinker, Soda KiichirO who developed an original 
system based on the philosophy of the period of 
enlightenment. From the end of the TaishO Period 
till the beginning of the ShOwa Era, learned circles 
gradtually inclined towards Hegelianism, the rise 
of nationalism, and the influence of Marxism, 
which had thrived on the economic panic of the 
time. Nishida Kitard created a system built on the 
foundations of German philosophy. Through a 
combination of his comprehension of Western 
thought and his experience with Eastern thought, 
he developed the idea of “place” or “field”, as the 
“absolute nothing.” With the idea of “place,” 
Nishida provided the conceptual and logical frame 
for a position that is usually considered mysticism 
in the West. He is rightly regarded as Japan’s lead¬ 
ing philosopher. 

However, there were at least two main objec¬ 
tions to the philosophy of Nishida, one from the 
Marxists and one from the pragmatists. Japanese 
Marxists assumed Nishida to be too idealistic and 
conservative to contribute to the progress and 
revolution of Japanese society, Japanese Pragma¬ 
tists felt his philosophy to be useless for social re¬ 
form and regarded his thinking as unscientific 
metaphysics. 

These two criticisms seem to be more political 
in tone than academic. From the pragmatists’ 
standpoint two objections were raised, one from 
analytic philosophy and the other from the schol¬ 
ars of the history of Western philosophy. Analytic 
philosophers in Japan insisted that the concept of 
“nothingness” is without content and is illogical; 
scholars of the history of Western philosophy com¬ 
plained that Nishida’s understanding of Western 
philosophy is historically incorrect and is subjec¬ 
tively distorted. 

However, Tanabe Hajime, who was the suc¬ 
cessor of Nishida and one of the members of the 
Kyoto school of philosophy, also emphasized the 
necessity of “absolute nothingness,” which he held 
to be practical and dynamic. In the thinking of 
Watsuji TetsurA, known to be the best philosopher 
of ethics in modem Japan, the idea of “absolute 
nothingness” was also very strong. According to 


Nishida, the characteristics of oriental thought lie 
in religious ethicality based on the experience of 
"nothingness.” 

Religious Problems 

The influence of the Meiji Restoration on Bud¬ 
dhism was far reaching. The new government 
plaimed to use ShintA as a bolster and disestab¬ 
lished Buddhism through a law separating Shinto 
and Buddhism. Movements toward the exclusion 
of Buddhism led finally to the destruction of its 
economic foundation. In addition, the government 
removed the ban on monks which forbade the eat¬ 
ing of meat and fish and allowed them to marry. 
As a result, some priests returned to the secular life 
to escape this relaxation of their regimen. 

In the face of such a dangerous decline, the 
Buddhists did not plan any action directed against 
the government, but waited for a more favorable 
climate. In the meantime, they adapted them¬ 
selves to the policy of the new government. Chris¬ 
tianity was the object of an ever-growing official 
hostility in accordance with the policy adopted by 
the bakufu administration. The idea of an en¬ 
forced unity in national opinion through the 
agency of ShintA and of an identification of reli¬ 
gious rites and the administration were hardly 
favorable to its development. However, the gov¬ 
ernment soon found it necessary to relax its op¬ 
pressive policies in order to maintain the new- 
forged links with the West and improve Japan’s 
international position. Officialdom did not fail to 
see how much of the modern culture had been 
adopted together with Christianity. Thus it was 
not long before Christian movements became ac¬ 
tive again. At the same time, taking advantage of 
the more moderate official policy, Buddhism also 
became active for its own self-protection. It was 
during this period that such distinguished priests 
as Fukuda Gyokai and Shaku Unsho fought for 
the betterment of the position of Buddhism; as a 
result, Buddhism revived to such a degree that it 
almost rivaled Confucianism and ShintA. At about 
the same time, the theory of Buddhism was the 
object of thoughtful study on the part of men like 
Hara Tanzan, Inoue EnryA and Murakami SenjA. 
New methods imported from Western countries 
went hand in band with attempts to assimilate 
doctrine with the theories of Western philosophy. 
During this period also, a spiritualist movement 
by Kiyozawa Mitsuyuki took place. 

Soon afier the end of the harsh treatment of 
Buddhism, the Ministry of Religion was estab¬ 
lished, and Buddhism was unified and controlled 
by jvkko (restoration). With the increase of the 
influence of nationalism. Buddhism came to be 
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more and more deeply colored by the effect of the 
nationalist movement. 

With the end of opposition to Christianity, 
Christians devoted ail their efforts to its advance¬ 
ment. Aided by the current of new liberalism, it 
advanced in its work of social relief, spurred on 
by its love of humanity. The establishment of the 
Salvation Army in Japan by Yamamuro Gumpei 
was one of the results of this. Through the Taisho 
and Shdwa Periods, Christianity devoted itself to 
social relief movements and advanced step by step 
on the road towards Japanization. 

Modern Trends 

The spiritual shock suffered by the Japanese 
with their defeat in the Pacific War was exceed¬ 
ingly severe because of the collapse of spiritual 
support based on the belief in invincibility, a be¬ 
lief bred since ancient times. Most Japanese went 
through a period of spiritual vacuum. Some in¬ 
dulged in hedonism, while others trembled on the 
brink of nihilism. Hedonists rejoiced at the eman¬ 
cipation from the miseries of war, while nihilists 
suffered from a sense of frustration at the complete 
loss of any spiritual foundation on which they 
could rely. The desire to escape from this shock 
showed itself in the prevalence of sensuous litera¬ 
ture, existentialism, and nihilism. It was quite rea¬ 
sonable that all the Japanese should look for a 
solution to the fundamental causes of the prob¬ 
lems with which they were faced. This solution 
seemed to be found in adopting the democracy 
of the Western world. The Tenno system had been 
the central principle of national supremacy and 
Shinto, which was recognized as its theoretical 
background and which had been especially pro¬ 
tected, came to be treated just as other religions, 
being deprived of all its special privileges. On the 
other hand, new religions extended their influence 
and Christianity developed. Through the loss of 
economic support and because of land reform. 
Buddhism suffered a severe shock, and the sepa¬ 
ration of its various sects took place. The Tenno 
came to be regarded not as “arahitogami” (living 


god), but as a mere symbol of the nation. 

The ideas of Western democracy, which re¬ 
placed those of the Timm, pervaded the whole of 
Japan for several years after the war and built up 
a firm foundation. However, these ideas of de¬ 
mocracy did not come to the Japanese natually 
or from within through their own endeavors, but 
were given to them by the Western victors. There¬ 
fore, the people were more liable to emphasize the 
formal and superficial meaning of democracy, and 
its deeper meaning did not become a principle of 
life. Indeed, the principle of democracy took shape 
as the equality of the rights of men and women 
and other fundamental morals, but rights were 
claimed without the slightest sense of any corre¬ 
sponding responsibility. There are many retuons 
why liberalism had often been adopted since the 
Meiji Era even thought it has not been thoroughly 
rooted in Japan. The tendency towards an exag¬ 
gerated respect for human morals has been one 
main obstacle. 

Marxism, which flourished in the early part of 
the Sh6wa Period, suffered heavy official pressure. 
But with the release of its adherents after the war 
and the economic catastrophe that befell Japan, 
it spread quickly and widely. However, its influ¬ 
ence weakened at the time of the Red Purge. The 
character of the Japanese, which shuns extremes 
and violence, was an important factor in its decay. 

The storm of the radical student movement 
reached its peak from 1968 to 1969 and its outlook 
was somewhat different from previous movements. 
Students wore helmets, covered their faces with 
towels, and carried wooden sticks and iron pipes, 
not only on their campuses, but also in the streets. 
Thus, violence and ignorance became very domi¬ 
nant on the campuses, and the research and edu¬ 
cational activity of many universities ceased for 
more than ten months. In February, 1972, five 
armed radical leftists of the Rengo Sekigun (Red 
Army) faction of Zengakuren held off 1,500 police 
for ten days in a mountain lodge in Karuizawa, 
killing several policemen before being captured. 
Their actions did not again the support of the 
ordinary Japanese people. 


CONFUCIANISM 


It is said that Confucianism came to Japan in 
284 by way of Pakche, Korea. The Analects and 
other documents were read by members of the 
court and were eagerly absorbed during the follow¬ 
ing three centuries. The ethical nature of the laws 
contained in the seventeen articles of Shotoku 


Taishi, written in 604, showed the influence of 
Confucianism. But Confucianism remained the 
code of the nobles and the aristocrats. The people 
below them found Buddhism more suitable. 

However, there were signs that Buddhism and 
Confucianism would fuse, and this took place in 
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the Kamakura Period, when Conhicianiim wai 
taken up by the priests of the Zen sect. This blend¬ 
ing of Confucianism and Buddhism became more 
and more intricate. The five morals of Confucian¬ 
ism were recognized as being the same as the five 
commandments of Buddhism. 

It was in the Edo Period that Confucianism 
made its greatest progress. Confucianism taught 
the justice of the ethical relationships between the 
upper and lower classes, between lord and sub¬ 
jects, and in the family between father and son, 
eider and younger brothers. This teaching of Con¬ 
fucius was very useful to the feudal regime. The 
strict classification of the social status of samurai, 
farmers, workers, and merchants, the justification 
of the samurai’s authority, his absolute obedience 
to his lord, and other relations were considered to 
be justified and rationalized by Neo-Confucian 
doctrine. 

Confucianism had always tended to combine 
with Shintd. Both Fujiwara Seika and Hayashi 
Kazan (16th-17th century) advocated their merg¬ 
er. In the opinion of Yamazaki Ansai (1618-82), 
Confucianism was complete Shintdfied. 

The samurai from the Kamakura Period until 
the Age of Civil Wars, were taught ethical princi¬ 
ples. The idea of having to be ready to face death 
at any moment on the battlefield taught them 
their obligations. The moral obligation of absolute 
obdience to their lords and to their fathers required 
them not to fear death. Their high regard for 
honor taught them to condemn immoral conduct. 
Unless they possessed self-control, they were not 
worthy of the title of samurai. The habit of setting 
little value on their own life resulted in cruelty to 
others, and gave birth to a morality which showed 
itself only in a narrow regard for their own house, 
or lord, or what belonged to them, but did not 
extend beyond; it lacked all regard for mankind 
as a whole. This way of the bushi was transformed 
by Confucianism. Nakae Toju (17th century) in¬ 
terpreted the way of the bushi as being the same as 
the Confucian way of shi (knight). Yoshida Sh6in 
(1830-1859) taught that the duty of the bushi was 
to respect saints and wise men as their instructors, 
to endeavor to improve themselves by reading, 
and to hold justice in high esteem. He believed and 
taught that bushi should be distinguished, not 
only in arms, but also in the arts, and declared 
that merely despising death had no meaning. 
Bushido can be said to have been elevated by 
Confucianism. 

ItO Jinsai (1627-1705), OgyQ Sorai (1667- 
1729), and others belonging to the old school 
aimed at following the teachings of Confucius 
without including the interpretations of “Shushi- 
gaku”, a later 12th-century reinterpretation of 


Confucius’ teachings. In contri^fistinction to the 
strict principles of shushi-gaku, in vdiich human 
feelings and desires were disregarded, they tended 
to affirm the true nature of human desire. Shin- 
gaku (ethics) was mainly founded on shushi-gaku, 
and taught practical morals to which ideas of 
honesty taken from Shintoism were added. It was 
directed particularly to the merchants. Ninomiya 
Sontoku’s (1789-1865) teachings on gratitude 
were meant for farmers. 

Together with the teachings of Confucianism, 
came those of Lao-tsu and Chuang-tsu. Disregard¬ 
ing the artificial ethics and other teachings of Con¬ 
fucianism, they aimed at inaction and pure nature. 
Their influence on Japanese literature weis impor¬ 
tant. As their teachings were mixed with the tenets 
of Buddhism in China, and also reflected the pes¬ 
simism of Buddhism, they became the foundation 
of the teachings and literature of the hermits of the 
Heian and Kamakura Periods. Yoshida Kenkd 
(1282-1350) was a Buddhist and yet in his essay, 
the “Tsurezure Gusa,” the idea of quiet seclusion 
from the world can be found. This idea emerged 
again in the merchant’s way of life in the Edo 
Period. The ideas of inaction and a return to na¬ 
ture were used as protection against the raging 
torrents of the world. The attraction of the moon 
and flowers, combined with the desire for seclu¬ 
sion, appears clearly in Basho’s (1642-1694) haikai. 
His aim was to plunge himself into the beauties of 
nature, express the delights of tranquility in his 
poetry, and live aloof from the world. This tend¬ 
ency in Japanese literature is closely connected 
with the cult of Buddhism. Even in the Confucian 
administrative and ethical systems, some seeds of 
the way of thinking of Lao-tsu and Chuang-tsu 
were latent. 

Present-Day Confucianism 

With the abandonment of the policy of national 
isolation, many varied ideas from the west came 
into Japan. Among these were the utilitarianism 
of England, freedom and rights from France, and 
also various forms of Christianity. In the early part 
of the Meiji Era, all endeavors were bent on the 
rapid assimilation of western civilization and cul¬ 
ture. But the Meiji government opposed those who 
advocated freedom and the rights of the people, 
and aimed at restoring and strengthening the gov¬ 
ernment under the Tmno system. With this in 
view, the restoration of Confucianism and Shintd 
was planned. Meiji education suppressed the idea 
that all men are created equal and endowed by 
Heaven with equal rights; implicit obedience to 
the lord was inculcated, and all ethical teaching 
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WM meant to lead to loyalty and faith in the 
Emperor. 

Until the catastrophic defeat in August 1945, 
Japan had attached an almost almighty authority 
to the Imperial Edict on National Education for 
the moral training of the people. In prewar Japan 
this edict was a virtual bible for national educa¬ 
tion. On every ceremonial occasion in every school 
throughout Japan, the edict was read aloud in 
utmost solemnity by the principal, or headmaster. 
Pictures of the Emperor and the Empress hung in 
the background as the boys and girls of the school 
assembled with their heads bent low in an attitude 
of deepest respect and attention. 

The principal vitues of this edict were loyalty 
to the imperial family and piety to parents and 
ancestors. Kindness to brothers, harmony in fami¬ 


lies, and belief or trust in friends were also set forth 
as virtues to be cultivated. Service to the nation 
was especially emphasized, while other elements 
of social ethics seemed to be neglected. This form 
of ethics had been preserved in the education of 
the Japanese for a long period. In this, the strong 
influence of Confucianism can be seen. The study 
of the Chinese classics was included in the school 
curriculum in prewar Japanese education. 

However, the study of these classics was neg¬ 
lected almost entirely inunediately after the war 
because their study was assumed to be useless for 
the acceptance of postwar democracy. However, 
although the Japanese people were becoming more 
familiar with various Western thoughts, most 
Japanese were still more strongly influenced by 
the so-called Confucian ethics. 


SHINTO 


Shinto is the indigenous religion of Japan. The 
center of Shinto is kami (god). The heavens and 
the earth, the sun and moon, mountains and rivers, 
and other natural phenomena were called gods, 
as were the leaders of tribes, heads of clans, and 
all those with authority. These miscellaneous gods 
show the undeveloped state of political commu¬ 
nities in old Japan. But just as these communities 
were brought into unity by a strong tribe whose 
leaders are regarded as the ancestors of the present 
imperial household, so their gods were also sub¬ 
ordinated and made subject to Amaterasu Omi- 
kami, the ancestor of the imperial household. 
Another name for Amaterasu Omikami was 
Ohirumemuchi, the Sun. The numerous gods were 
believed to have close relations with the sun and 
water. In ancient times, matsurigoto, meaning fes¬ 
tival, also stood for administration or government. 
In order to welcome and honor the gods at the 
time of a festival, the people had to cleanse both 
body and soul. The method of cleansing was called 
harai, wiping away the dust. Misogi meant washing 
the dirt from the body and the soul in the sea, a 
waterfall, or a river. Dirt was sin and it was be¬ 
lieved that the gods disliked it and that human sin 
aroused their anger against the dirt of the people. 
The consciousness of sin did not come from a re¬ 
flection upon one’s own inner life. Sin was some¬ 
thing done agaitut the will of the gods. 

There was a direct connection in this with the 
administrator of the government. It was generally 
considered that in order not to incur the anger of 
the principle clan, the god’s posterity was the path 
that one should follow. From feelings of respect for 


their clan leaders came the respect for the ances¬ 
tors of the clans, called ujigami, and the resptcct for 
Tenm, the supreme leader of all clans. 

Shinto Teachings 

In Shinto, the highest virtue is that of obedience 
to a god’s providence. One gives up one’s own 
will and depends completely upon that of a god. 
In Shinto, therefore, bodily experiences are 
thought of highly and logical speculation is dis¬ 
pensed with. 

But Shintd came to absorb Buddhist elements, 
mainly through the influence of Saichd (767-882), 
who founded the Tendai-shO and Kttkai (774- 
835), who founded the Shingon-shQ. According 
to KOkai, Buddha is identical with Amaterasu 
Omikami, and the various other gods of Shintd 
are reincarnations of Buddha and Bodhisattva. 
The theory of horgi Buddha is the origin of all gods, 
and suijaku the various other gods are reincarna¬ 
tions of Buddha meant that Buddhism seeped more 
and more into Shinto. The best examples of the 
attempt to harmonize ShintO and Buddhism are 
RyObu Shinto of the Shingon-shQ, Sanno-ichyitsu 
Shinto of the TendaishO, and Hokke ShintO of the 
Hokke-shQ. RyObu of RyObu ShintO is also called 
RyOkai (two worlds). 

In the Tendai-shQ, the world is separated into 
two divisions, the world of principle being which 
is called TaizOkai and the phenomenon called 
KongOkai. It is taught that Dainichi Nyorai, sym¬ 
bolizes TaizOkai, is identical with Amaterasu 
Omikami of the Ise NaigQ (Iimer Shrine of Ise), 
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and Dainichi Nyorai who symbolizes Kongdkai, 
is identical with Toyouke no Okami of the Ise 
GegO (Outer Shrine of Ise). Sann6 Ichijutsu Shin- 
tS was harmonized with the form which was 
taught in the Tendai-shQ. 

The characteristics of Hokke Shint6 are found 
in the teachings of smju banshin (thirty gods of 
protection). This was first taught by the Tendai- 
shO and after the death of Nichiren (founder of 
the Nichiren-shO) it was preached widely among 
this sect’s followers. It is the belief that the thirty 
gods of Shintd always protect the Hokekyo, the 
writings of the Nichiren-shQ. 

Shint6 was later seriously influenced by Taoism. 
In the middle of the Kamakura Period, Watanabe, 
a Shint6 priest of the Ise GegO, complained that 
Ise GegO was considered inferior to the Ise NaigO 
and he looks steps to elevate it to the position of 
the NaigO and to free it from the control of Bud¬ 
dhist teachings. He produced some documents of 
his own, introduced into them the teachings of 
Lao tsu and the “Book of Changes,” and at length 
founded a sect called Ise Shinto. Following this, 
and showing the influence of Confucianism upon 
Shinto Yoshida Shinto Juke Shinto, and other sects 
appeared. These sects of Shinto all insisted on the 
divine character of the imperial household and 
the worship of Tenno. 

It was in the Suika Shinto of Yamazaki Ansai 
(1618-1682) that this idea (the worship of the 
imperial household) was most strongly insisted 
upon. Again, the Hayashi, a learned family be¬ 
longing to the Tokugawa administration, gave a 
series of lectures in Kyoto and inspired the people 
with the idea of the absolute worship of Tmnd. As 
a result of research into the Japanese cla.s5ics, 
Kamo-no-Mabuchi (1697-1769), Motoori Nori- 
naga (1730-1801), Hirata Atsutane (1776-1843), 
and other learned men undertook the work of 
restoring Koshint5 into something purely Japanese 
for it had been distorted by the mixture of Con¬ 
fucianism and Buddhism. Most of those who in¬ 
sisted upon the teaching of sonno (the worship of 
the imperial household) at the end of the Edo 
Period were influenced by this sect. It is said that 
the motivating power in the movements to abolish 
Buddhism, which took place in the early Meiji 
Period, was traced to students of the national 
classics. 

Shrines 

Long ago, flourishing woods and huge stones 
were considered to be holy places or objects in 
which gods resided. As time went on, however, it 
was thought necessary to have huts to accommo¬ 
date worshippers, houses for worship, buildings 


in which to store materials for festivals, etc., and 
soon some objects used as substitutes for gods came 
to be placed in small shrines and treated as divine. 
Generally the gods were created because they had 
some relation with agriculture and the production 
of food. With the establishment of various social 
systems, those who protected groups (house, vil¬ 
lages, and clans), ancestors of uji clans, heroes of 
conspicuous merit in the unnifleation of the clans, 
and Tenno were deified for generations. As the 
supreme ruler of all these gods, Amaterasu Omi- 
kami is worshipped at the Ise Jingu, which is con¬ 
sidered the most important of all shrines. Ise JingQ 
is said to have been established in the year 5 b.c. 
In 478 B.C., Toyouke no Omikami was deified ris 
Geku at the same Ise Jingu, while Amaterasu 
Omikami came to be called Naiku. Ise Jingu was 
the Ujigami of the imperial household in olden 
days and ordinary people were prohibited from 
making pilgrimages there. But from the end of the 
Heian Period (the last half of the 12th century), 
the prohibition was gradually loosened. During 
the Edo Period (17-19th centuries), people fre¬ 
quently visited and worshipped there. In the years, 
when efforts were made to harmonize Shinto and 
Buddhism, priests, called karmushi (shrine priests), 
managed the shrines, and even the style of build¬ 
ing shines was affected by Buddhism. This influ¬ 
ence was evident until the end of the Edo Period. 
As soon as the Meiji Period began (1868-1912), 
Shinto and other sects were entirely separated, and 
Shinto itself was divided into Shrine Shinto and 
Seet Shinto. Shrines were classified and put into 
several grades, and each received national aid 
according to its grade. Shrines were used for politi¬ 
cal purposes in order to promote national unity 
and spirit, to centralize the nation under Tenno, 
and to further the militaristic spirit. 

Shrines which were no longer supported by the 
state after the war established the Jinja Honcho, 
and took their first steps towards recovery. About 
80,000 of the 110,000 shrines are members of this 
organization. 

Sect Shinto and the New Religions 

In 1882, the Meiji Government divided reli¬ 
gious groups into three categories: Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Shintd (which included all the 
religious groups that were neither Buddhist nor 
Christian). Of this last group, all except Jinja 
Honcho were called Kyoha Shinto (Sect ShintO). 
In Sect Shinto, therefore, sects of various persua¬ 
sions were mixed. These Sect Shinto groups were 
arranged in five categories. 

Sects wUcli Resemble Ko-sUnto. All sects 
of this division have no historical founders. They 
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have inherited the customs and beliefs of olden 
times, which were restored by researchers into re¬ 
ligion at the end of the Tokugawa administration. 
Such classics as the “Kojiki,” “Nihonshoki,” and 
others are quoted as scriptures, and faith in Tamo 
and gratitude to the memory of one’s ancestors 
are emphasized. The sects belonging to this group 
are Shindo Taikyo (number of believers 68,830), 
Shinri-Kyo (number of believers 587,6501 and Izu- 
mo Taisha Kyo (number of believers 1,456,131). 

Sects Infinenced by Confudassiem These 
sects were deeply colored by nationalism before 
World War II. After the war, however, they were 
less so. In these sects, the spiritual experiences of 
man’s communications with the gods are empha¬ 
sized and the ethics of Confucius are taught. Shinto 
ShQseiha (number of believers 51,700) and Shinto 
Taiseiha (number of believers 178,649) belong to 
this category, 

Seirts of Mou n tai n Worablp Followers of 
this sect believe that their gods live in mountains 
and they experience spiritual communications 
with the practice of purifying exercises in these 
mountains, and do religious penances. Jikko-kyo 
(Mt. Fuji; number of believers 150,268) Fusokyo 
(Mt. Fuji; number of believers 144,175) and 
Mitakekyo) (Mt. Ontake; number of believers 
654, 240) belonging to this group. 

Secta Believing in the Hesiling Powers of 
Rivera In this sect, gods of Ko-shinto are en¬ 
shrined, dust (sin) is clensed away through river 
puriheation, and spiritual communication with 
the gods its experiences. Through faith, special 
therapeutics are practiced. Shinshukyo (number 
of believers 530,546) and Misogikyo (number of 
believers 118,844) belong to this group. 

Secta Practicing Faith Healing These sects 
in their practices have little in common with Shin¬ 
to. When they were registered as religious groups, 
they were recognized as important enough to be 
suppressed by the government, and were merely 
classified as Shintd. The common characteristics 
of such sects were that each was founded by a man 
of religious talent, very ordinary and simple doc¬ 
trines were preached among the poor and helpless 
farmers, in each, it was taught that by giving up 
oneself one could be endowed with god’s power 


which is universal in heaven and on earth, and in 
each sect, diseases were cured by faith. 

The Kurozumi-ky6 sect was founded by Kuro- 
zumi Munetada (1780-1850). It is said that this 
man, endowed with spiritual power, was visited 
by Amaterasu Omikami in 1814. The founder’s 
“seven commandments’’ are belief, humiliation, 
self-conceit, sympathy, diligence, gratitude, and 
faith. The belief in therapeutics, in which massag¬ 
ing of the afflicted parts and hypnotism are mixed, 
is now common in this sect. Most of the believers 
of this sect live to the west of Nagoya, and its center 
is situated in the city of Okayama. Believers num¬ 
ber 407,590. 

The Konko-kyo sect was founded by Kawada 
Bunjiro (1814“1883), a farmer. Throughout his 
long religious life, he felt that a holy mission was 
given to him to be the medium of spiritual com¬ 
munication between men and the Tenchi Kane 
no Kami (Great Father of the universe). The name 
of Tcnchi Kane no Kami cannot be found in the 
“Kojiki” and “Nihonshoki.” In the early Meiji 
Period, the three gods of Shint6 were adopted, but 
since 1946, only this one god has been worshipped. 
The founder was made a god. In this sect, charms 
(removal, rescue, and relief from misfortunes), 
ceremonies, penances, and other practices were 
completely abolished, and the creative spiritual 
power of the believer was emphasized. Temples 
(churches) are the medium of salvation through 
spiritual communication between men and the 
gods. The head office is at Konko Machi in Oka¬ 
yama Prefecture. Believers number 514,977. 

Tenri-kyo of all Shinto sects, is the most influ¬ 
ential. A woman, Nakayama Miki (1789-1887), 
was the founder. Through spiritual communica¬ 
tion from Ttnri-no-mikotOy she began a movement 
to found a sect. She was severely persecuted at 
first, but in 1889, Tenri-ky6 was recognized as a 
sect of Shinto, and was permitted to practice for¬ 
mal religious services. The most conspicuous char¬ 
acteristic was the cure of diseases through faith, 
Yokigurashi and Hinokuhin. Yokigurashi might be 
called a movement towards a brighter life, Hino- 
kishin is the believer’s service of free labor. Believers 
of this sect number 1,933,217. 


BUDDHISM 


It is said that Buddhism came to Japan with the 
introduction of Buddhist images and writings from 
Pakche on the Korean Peninsula in the year 552 
At first, Buddhism was nothing more than a belief 


held by some clans, and was not at all national in 
character. But it was due to Shfitoku Taishi (574- 
621) that Buddhism began to be popular in Japan. 
Taishi determined to take up the distinguished 
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culture of the continent through Buddhism, and 
thus elevate the culture of Japan from its primitive 
state. He also desired to establish the administra¬ 
tion of government, then in the process of national 
unification, upon the foundation provided by the 
teachings of Buddhism. Taishi encouraged Bud¬ 
dhism in the Seventeen Articles of Constitutional 
Law, and he himself attempted an interpretation 
of the three scriptures, “Hokke,” “ShSman,” and 
“Yuima.” 

Nara and Heian Buddhism 

When the capital of Japan was established at 
Nara, Buddhism began to be adopted as a means 
of national control. Tenno Shdmu (701-756) de¬ 
sired to allay political unrest and set the nation at 
ease by means of the virtues taught in Buddhism. 
He ordered the building of kokubm-ji (temples) 
and kokubu Amadera (nunneries) in certain places 
of the country, established the “Todai-ji” at Nara, 
and constructed the “Daibutsu” (the Great Bud¬ 
dha) as the symbol of a united nation. At this time, 
there were six sects in Japan, the Sanron, Jojitsu, 
Hoss6, Kusha, Kegon and Ritsu. They are called 
Nanto Rokushu. While the Buddhism of the Heian 
Period was separated from governmental inOuence 
and declined, new forms of Buddhism were spread 
by two priests: Saichd (737-822) and Kukai (774- 
835). Saichd introduced Tendai-shO from China 
in 805, and built Enrakuji Temple, while Kukai 
introduced Shingon-shu in the following year, and 
established Kongdbuji Temple on Mt. Koya. 
Saichd taught the doctrine that all people possess 
the possibility of becoming Buddha, but he was 
attacked by the old Buddhism of Nara, especially 
by Hosso-shQ, whose doctrine was that people have 
a limited possibility of becoming Buddha. Kukai 
assumed an exceedingly compromising attitude 
towards the old Buddhism and taught that people 
can become Buddha just as they are. 

Kamakura Buddhism 

Political and social instability and the degraded 
state of Buddhism at the end of the Heian Period 
gave birth to fears of impending catastrophes and 
caused great uneasiness. But as there W 2 is no relief 
from this in the old Buddhism of the Nara and 
Heian Periods, new forms of Buddhism appeared 
one after the other. TheJ6do-shQ of H6nen(l 133- 
1212), Jodo Shin-shQ of Shinran (1173-1262), and 
Ji-sha of Ippen (1229-1289) preached that all men 
are saved from this actual world of sin and evil in 
J6do (pure land) by Amaitabha-amitayusbuddha 
(the Buddha of infinite light and life), and the 
doctrine of Jddo, which appeared at the end of the 


Heian Period, was developed further. Nichiren- 
sha (Hokke-sha) of Nichiren (1222-1282), Rinzai- 
sha, which was introduced by Eisai (1142-1215) 
from China, S5td-sha of Dogen (1200-1252), and 
others also developed. In these sects, people were 
required to live their lives, believing only in Bud¬ 
dha’s promise of salvation. They were quite free 
from all troublesome ceremonies. Furthermore, 
it was not necessary for believers to build temples 
or towers. Of all the new sects of Buddhism, those 
like Jodo-sha and Nichiren-sha, the doctrines of 
which were easily grasped by the people, gained 
many believers among farmers and people in 
general. The sects like Zen-sha, which required 
a strong will, secured followers from the class of 
bushi, the new leaders in these times. Works of note 
which were written by famous priests of this time, 
are the “Kyogyoshinsho” by Shinran, the “Sho- 
bogenzo by Dogen, the “Kozen Gokokuron” of 
Eisai, and the “Rissho Ankokuron” by Nichiren. 

Buddhism of the Muromachi and 
Sengoku Periods 

Zen-sha was treated with much consideration 
by the bakufu administration, and had much to do 
with the various phases of politics and culture. 

Meanwhile, Shin-shu and Nichiren-sha had 
caught the belief of the farmer class, and the influ¬ 
ence of these sects was gradually extended. At the 
end of the Sengoku Period the position and privi¬ 
lege of Buddhist groups were somewhat nullified 
by Oda Nobunaga and Toyotomi Hideyoshi, who 
aimed at the unification of the whole country. 
Thus, the land which had belonged to the temples 
through contributions made to them was taken 
away, and a redistribution was carried out, so that 
the temples became far less influential, causing the 
influence of the new Buddhism to diminish. 

Buddhism of the Edo Period 

Because the bakufu administration adopted the 
policy of compulsory registration at a Buddhist 
temple as a means of oppressing Christianity, the 
state of religion in the temples became duller and 
more easy-going. Besides, as any movement to¬ 
wards freedom of religion was prohibited by the 
bakufu, Buddhism became negative and inactive 
and was fiercely criticized by ShintS and the clas¬ 
sical sholars after the middle of this era. 

Buddhism after the Meiji Era 

The Meiji government adopted a policy of sepa¬ 
rating Shintd from Buddhism. The result was a 
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re-arrangement of temples; images of Buddha, 
instruments for ceremonies, and Buddhist events 
were destroyed, and the various Buddhist privi¬ 
leges were greatly reduced. But even during this 
time of humiliation, many distinguished priests 
endeavored to re-establish Buddhism, and so the 
world of Buddhism again became gradually active. 
In the Taisho Era, the followers of Buddhism per¬ 
formed much social work, arranged an educational 
system for the sect, and did everything to meet the 
demands of the new age. In the Showa Period, 
with Japan’s thrusts into foreign countries, Bud¬ 
dhism came to be deeply colored with nationalism. 
During this time, a compulsory union of the sects 
of Buddhism was enforced. 

One of the most severe shocks sustained by 
Buddhism was the Law of Agricultural Land 
Adjustment. Because the temples possessed spa¬ 
cious grounds upon which they were economi¬ 
cally dependent, they suffered a severe loss in 
their economy by being obliged to release their 
land in accordance with this law. The temples of 
today carry on various social work in order to 
support themselves. 

Pricipal Buddhist Sects Today 
and their Teachings 

There are thirteen representative sects, Hosso, 
Kegon, Ritsu, Tendai, Shingon, Jodo, Shin-shfl, 
Yuzunembutsu, Ji-shu, Rmzai, .Soto, Obaku, and 
Nichiren. Of these sects, only Hosso, Kegon, and 
Ritsu were influential in the Nara Period. But 
afterwards, they lost their influence, being opposed 
by the new Buddhism. They are now only of his¬ 
torical interest. 

Berief descriptions are given below of the teach¬ 
ings of the main sects and their present state. 

Tendai-shtt. Its headquarters is on Mt. Hiei 
near Kyoto. It was founded by Saicho in 805 and 
has greatly influenced the cultural and spiritual 
life of the Japanese. The teachings of this sect con¬ 
tain the fundamental doctrines of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism. Saicho’s purpose was to harmonize all 
beliefs with the teachings of the Hokekyd, and he 
emphasized the belief that all men would be saved. 

Shingon-shu. There are several sub-sects. 
The philosophy of this sect is a pantheistic mys¬ 
ticism mixed with realism and idealism. The man- 
dala, which associates or identifies the system of 
Buddhas in Buddhism with the Dainichi Nyorai 
(god of the cosmos) as its center, is made the ob¬ 
ject of belief and worship. It is taught that men 
can become Buddha while living in this actual 
world through the worship of this mandala and the 
chanting of Shingon Darani (a spell which has a 


mystic meaning). Just as did Tendai-shQ, Shin- 
gon-sha planned a unification of Shintd and Bud¬ 
dhism in its most prosperous period. 

Jodo-snois. There are JtSdo-shQ, j6do-Shin- 
shQ, Yuzu-nembutsu-shil, and Ji-shO. They all 
believe in the teaching of Jodo (pure land). The 
doctrines of Jodo are contained abo in the teach¬ 
ing of the Tendai-shQ founded by Saicho. But they 
were first widely spread in the last half of the Hei- 
an Period (12th century). The object of this belief 
is Amida-butsu (Amitabha). As it was taught that 
men can be saved only by believing in Amida- 
butsu and calling on this name, the preaching of 
this sect was easily understood. Since the 13th 
century, Jodo-shu and Shin-shQ have been divided 
into many sects, but they are the largest sects in 
Japan. Yuzu-nembutsu-shu was founded by Ryo- 
nin (1072 -1132) in 1117. The characterbtic of this 
teaching was that one’s love of Buddha commu¬ 
nicates with othei-s’ love of Buddha, while their 
love of him is communicated to and upholds one. 

Jodo-shu was founded by Honen (1133-1312) 
in 1175. Its headquarters is the Chionin Temple 
in Kyoto. It is taught in thb sect that the best way 
to salvation is to believe implicity in Buddha and 
only say “Namu Amida Butsu”. Shin-shu was 
founded by Shinran (1173 1262). Shinran denied 
that life in the temple was above the ordinary 
world, and he showed that real religion does not 
require a life above that of the world. In this sect 
only Amida Butsu is worshipped. 

Ji-shu was founded by Ippen (1229-1287) in 
1276. It is taught in this sect that belief is salvation 

Zen-shu. There are three sects: Rinzai-shQ, 
Soto-shu, and Obaku-shu. In the doctrines of Zen 
tranquility of the mind is most emphasized. Thb 
is common to all the sects of Buddhism. It is taught 
that tranquility of the mind is the same as Bud¬ 
dha’s ideal. It was after the introduction of the 
Rinzai-shu that the teachings of Zen became inde¬ 
pendent and formed a separate sect. In this sect, 
the aim is for persons to acquire a mystical expe¬ 
rience, which brings their lives into direct contact 
with the life of Buddha, through concentration of 
the mind and sitting and keeping strict silence 
without reading or interpreting scriptures. 

Riuzai-shu. was introduced by Ebai (1142- 
1215) from China in 1911. 

Soto-shu. “SQtQ-shu” was founded by 06gen 
(1200-1253) in 1227. 

Obaku-shu. “Obaku-shQ” was introduced 
into Japan by a Chinese priest. Yin-yuan in 1654. 

Nichiren-shu. Thb sect was founded by 
Nichiren in 1253. It developed from the doctrines 
of the Tendai-shQ, but has its own characterbtic 
practices. The Hokekyd b the only scripture of the 
sect. The mandala is the chief object of worship. 
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It teaches that men can get the power to fuse them¬ 
selves with eternal life by repeating “Namumyo- 
ho-rengeky6”. 

The Buddhism of Japan is founded on the teach¬ 
ing of Mahayana. In Hinayana Buddhism, com¬ 
mandments are highly valued and the training 
aims at the perfection of one’s own person. But 
in Japanese Buddhism, the aim is that all men 
become Buddha. 

Buddhism in Japan did away with all discrimi¬ 
nation between priestly life and secular life, and 
recognized no superiority of men over women. 
Honen taught that the prayers of saints and of 
common people have the same merit, and that 
people are instantaneously saved by Amida-butsu 
merely by reciting prayers. 


One of the principal annual events connected 
with Buddhism is Ulambana, which is celebrated 
on the fifteenth of July every year. It is a service 
to console the souls of the dead, which return to 
their old home on that day. There are also the 
higan days in spring and autumn, both equinoctial 
days called chunichi (middle day). Chmkhi, along 
with the three days before and after, comprise the 
higan period of spring and of autumn. On higan 
there are Buddhist services to recall the memories 
of the dead. From midnight of the last day of the 
year, bells are rung in Buddhist temples. Through 
the ringing of these bells, the human and worldly 
passions of the previous year are entirely washed 
away. Worldly passions are believed to be 108 
in number, so the bells are rung 108 times. 


CHRISTIANITY 


Introduction and Propagation 

Christianity was introduced into Japan in 1549 
by Father Francis Xavier, a Jesuit missionary. 
Xavier sailed to Kagoshima, received permission 
to propagate Catholicism from the daimyi Shimazu 
Takahisa, and gradually won believers in the 
Kyushu area. Soon after that, in 1570, the port of 
Nagasaki was opened to Jesuit missionaries, and 
it continued to be the starting point for the propa¬ 
gation of the Catholic faith. As the daimyo of Kyu¬ 
shu desired to trade with Portuguese ships because 
of the wealth and might of that nation, the mis¬ 
sionaries took means to divert trade from those 
lords who did not allow them to propagate Chris¬ 
tianity, and directed it to those who did. This did 
not help the spread of the new religion. 

The Christian missionaries built hospitals for 
lepers as well as churches. This helped to spread 
the faith among the common people. Xavier tried 
to begin missionary work in Kyoto, but this proved 
a failure. After a two years’ stay in Japan, he left 
the country. Afterwards, Gaspard Vibeara (?- 
1570) entered Kyoto at the risk of being burned 
alive, and succeeded in securing permission for a 
mission from Ashigaka Yoshiteru (1536-1565). 
Many daimyi and “kuge” ofKyoto were converted. 
Duting this time, disputes about religion took place 
between Christian missionaries and Buddhist 
priests and some of the latter were converted to 
Christianity. 

The new merchant class protected Christianity. 
Missionaries exiled from Kyoto for a time after the 
death of the shogm Yoshiteru, were able to con¬ 


tinue their work in the commercial city of Sakai. 
As believers both of high and low social class could 
gather at churches, the church became an oasis 
for merchants who were being persecuted by the 
bushi. When Oda Nobunaga came to power in 
1569, the missionaries were permitted to pursue 
their mission publicly. Though Buddhism, espe¬ 
cially Nichiren-shu, objected vigorously, the train¬ 
ing of Japanese Christian missionaries was begun 
in 1580. Toyotorai Hideyoshi (1536-1698), who 
took over the reins of power from Nobunaga, also 
favored Christianity. But after his expedition to 
Kyushu, he began to fear the increasing influence 
of Christianity, and issued a decree exiling mi.s- 
sionaries in 1587. 

This was not an absolute prohibition and trade 
with foreign countries was not forbidden. Thus 
trade with the Philippines continued and mis¬ 
sionaries of the Franciscan Order came and 
preached in public. But they were arrested and 
twenty-six of them were put to death. These are 
now referred to as the Twenty-six Martyrs of 
Nagasaki. 

The Christian daimyo of Kyushu, Omura, 
Otomo, and Arima, sent a mission to the Pope in 
Rome in 1582. This mission consisted of seven 
youths about fifteen years of age, who went abroad 
partially for learning and partially to return thanks 
to the Pope for the propagation of Christianity 
in Japan. 

This mission was well received everywhere in 
Europe. But when they returned to Japan in 1590, 
the decree prohibiting Christianity had been is¬ 
sued. Through their travels abroad, their faith had 
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been strengthened and some of them became 
martyrs afterwards. 

Prohibition and Persecution 

Tokugawa leyasu (1542-1616) was exceedingly 
magnanimous to Christianity before the founda¬ 
tion of the bakufu government was accomplished. 
But he began to persecute it after the influence of 
England and Holland, which were then Protes¬ 
tant, began to be felt in Japan in 1600. 

This happened because these Protestant coun¬ 
tries exaggerated, for their own commercial pur¬ 
poses, the danger of the propagation of Catholi¬ 
cism by such countries as Spain and Portugal, and 
slandered the missionaries and their work, declar¬ 
ing that their real purpose was the acquisition of 
colonies for their mother countries. In 1613, Chris¬ 
tianity was outlawed. Missionaries were exiled, 
churches destroyed, and the persecution of be¬ 
lievers became more and more cruel. With the 
promotion of the national isolation policy, inter¬ 
course with European countries was interrupted 
and Christianity was strictly suppressed. In 1637, 
an insurrection instigated by farmers broke out 
in Shimabara and Amakura directed against the 
suppression they had patiently endured for so long. 
After the formation of the bakufu administration, 
the daimyd of Shimabara and Amakusa persecuted 
Christians, and imposed heavy taxes on them. 
Farthers, suffering from starvation, made Masuda 
Shiro, 16-year-old Christian boy, their leader and 
instigated a riot in which 12,000 people took part. 
Many of these people were not yet Christians, and 
the not caused much trouble to the army of the 
bakufu administration. Because of the strong faith 
of the rioters, it took six months to suppress the 
uprising. 

The strict ethics of Christianity, especially those 
of Catholicism, conflicted in many points with the 
ethical views of the bakufu administration. Absolute 
obedience to the daimyd and implicit belief in Cod 
were incompatible with each other and Chris¬ 
tianity and ancestor worship were irreconcilable. 
Some Christian believers destroyed shrines and 
temples, and even the tombs of their ancestors, 
and harakiri, which had been regarded as a duty 
of honor among bushi, was considered suicide by 
Christians and therefore forbidden. 

Furthermore, the emphasis on four distinct 
classes of society could not stand together with 
the ethics of Christianity in which absolute equali¬ 
ty before God was taught. It seems that the bakifu 
administration persecuted Christianity because it 
had loosened control over the bushi. 

In 1640, the post of “Shumon Kaiyaku" was 
established to tsUte charge of the punishment of 


Christians. The discovery of Christians was re¬ 
warded with money, and the religious test of 
“fumie” (trampling on a tablet with the image of 
a cruciflx) was instituted. Belief was also tested by 
ordering a suspected Christian to trample on a 
picture or statue of the Virgin Mary. In Nagasaki 
“fumie” became an annual event, and this 
continued until the end of the bakufu administra¬ 
tion. 

Even in the face of such persecution, many 
cherished their faith in their hearts. The whole 
village of Uragami preserved its faith into the 
nineteenth century. 

Introduction of Protestantism 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
Europeans and Americans came to Japan to se¬ 
cure markets for their merchandise, Protestant 
missionaries accompanied them. After the bakufu 
administration had entered into treaties of com¬ 
merce, missionaries of various sects came to Japan. 

The churches in the early period followed pure 
evangelism, and carefully avoided arousing the 
antagonism of other sects. Most believers were 
from the lower ranks of the bushi with a number 
of doctors and priests among them. The first pri¬ 
vate co-educational school in Japan was begun by 
Mrs. Hepburn, the wife of a missionary. It devel¬ 
oped afterwards into the Yamate Girl’s School and 
Meiji Gakuin, Schools for women’s education were 
first built in Japan by Christians. 

Niijima Jo (1843-1890), who went to America, 
established Doshisha University, in spite of official 
prohibition on his return to Japan. R6bcJogakuin, 
Aoyama Gakuin, Meiji Jogakko, Rikkyo Jogakkd, 
Koran Jogakkb, and others were built. At Meiji 
JogakkS, young, learned men with a good knowl¬ 
edge of literature, such as Shimazaki T6son, took 
charge of the classes, and the influence of Chris¬ 
tianity on literature was considerable. Among 
governmental schools, the Sapporo Agricultural 
School (Hokkaido University today) was most 
influential. In 1876, an American, William Smith 
Clark (1826-1886), was appointed head teacher 
of the school. During his stay, he made much use 
of the Bible, and he left his students with the en¬ 
couraging words, “Boys, be ambitious.” 

The government soon showed a reactionary 
tendency towards Shinto, Buddhism, and Confu¬ 
cianism. Yasui Sokken (1799-1876), a man 
learned in the teachings of Confucius, among 
others, criticized Christianity, saying it was against 
the virtues of loyalty and filial piety. KatO Hiro- 
yuki (1836-1916) tried to show the irrationality 
of Christianity from the viewpoint of evolution, 
and Fukuzawa Yukichi (1835-1901) tried the 
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lame from the viewpoint of utilitarianism. Among 
those who opposed new and old thoughts, the 
most favorable to Christianity were those people 
who had liberal ideas about rights. Christianity, 
which had enjoyed a short respite during the pe¬ 
riod of westernization, sustained a severe shock 
with the promulgation of the Imperial Edict on 
National Education in the twenty-third year of 
Meiji (1890). In the constitution, which was prom¬ 
ulgated in the preceding year, freedom of belief 
was given. But the content of education in Japan 
came to be based on the Imperial Edict on Na¬ 
tional Education, which left little freedom of be¬ 
lief. Victory in the Sino-Japancse and the Russo- 
Japanese wars promoted nationalism, making it 
still more difficult for the believers of Christianity. 
Thus the number of Christians in farming villages 
and towns decreased and only the class of salaried 
men in the big cities were left as its supporters. A 
Japanized form of Christianity took birth at this 
time. Foreign missionaries were excluded and 
Shintd-Christianity, along with sects holding a 
mixture of Christian, Confucian, and Buddhist 
teaching, came into being. Some still held to their 
belief in the doctrines of orthodox Christianity. 
For example, Uemura Masahisa (1858-1925) en¬ 
deavored to hold on to his pure belief in a secluded 
church through which he would be isolated from 
contact with the world. On the other hand, Uchi- 
mura Kanzo insisted that he should learn his 
religion directly from the Bible, itself without being 
subject to a formal church system on earth, and 
finally he advocated non-Churchism. Many men 
of letters after the Taishd Era became his disciples, 
and their influence is still felt by a limited circle of 
people. 

Christianity was combined with social move¬ 
ments. Movements against drinking, prostitution, 
and the improvement of hospitals and prisons 
were the good works to which those, who still held 
to Christianity, devoted themselves. The politi¬ 
cal movement of Socialism was begun by Abe 


Isoo, a Christian. The Social Democratic Party 
was organized in 1901 with Kotoku Shilsui (1871- 
1911) as its leader. It is for this reason that a con¬ 
siderable number of Christians are found among 
the leading members of the present Socialist Party. 

Present-Day Christianity 

With the Manchurian Incident, Christianity 
lost its influence and was criticized as both bber- 
alist and individualist. As a result of the Law of 
Religious Group, various sects underwent com¬ 
pulsory unification. The sects of Protestantism 
became the Nippon Kirisuto Kyodan (The Japa¬ 
nese Association of Christians) and those of Ca¬ 
tholicism the Nippon Tenshu-kyo KySdan (The 
Japanese Association of Catholic Christians). Thus 
they were a systematized organization during 
World War II. 

During the ten years after the war, Catholicism 
increased until there were more than a hundred 
churches, and the International Hospital of the 
Franciscan Missonaries of Mary, with an orphan¬ 
age and special institution for women, was opened 
with many patrons. Among Catholic universities 
today are Jochi (Sophia University), Nanzan 
Daigaku Seisen Joshi Daigaku, and Seishin Joshi 
Daigaku (Sacred Heart). 

Nippon Kirisuto Kyodan has many univer¬ 
sities, including Doshisha Daigaku, Aoyama Gaku- 
in Daigaku, Tsuda Juku Daigaku, Kansci Gakuin 
Daigaku, Meiji Gakuin Daigaku, and others. The 
Nippon Seiko-Kai (Episcopalian Church of Japan) 
devotes itself to social work, and supports St. 
Luke’s International Hospital and many sana¬ 
toria. 

There are more than forty other religious 
groups, such as Nippon Fukuin Rutcru Kyokai 
(The Japanese Lutheran Church of the Gospel), 
the Nippon Holy Church, and others, but they 
are not large. 


FOLK FAITHS 


Festival ceremonies which do not seem have 
any religious meaning in the present-day life of the 
Japanese were important in farming cults in olden 
times. There was Hina-matsuri on March 3rd, 
Tango-no-Sekku on May 5th, and Tanabata- 
matsuri on July 7th. In olden times, and even now 
in some farming villages, Hina-matsuri was called 
“play on the hill” or “play on the beach,” and 
dolls, or figures made in human shapes, were 


taken to the hills, riversides, or beaches, and 
thrown into the rivers or left in the streets. Of 
these customs those of the misogi, or harai (to 
cleanse the body at the beginning of the farming 
season in spring), are still retained. 

Tango-no-Se!Au is now regarded as the festival 
for boys to show respect to arms. In olden times, 
however, it was the festival of virgins. It was one 
of the religious events for virgins to cleanse and 
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purify themselves as a preparation for the planting 
of the fields. It is said that the fragrance of the iris 
was used as the material for misogi or harai. After 
the seventeenth century, the meaning of Tango- 
no-Sekku changed and it has since come to be 
regarded as an event for boys. 

Tanabata-matsuri is the star festival and its pur¬ 
pose is to celebrate the meeting of KengyQ (Altair) 


with Shokujo (Vega). In certain farming villages, 
the custom of throwing bamboo grass into rivers 
and of cleaning tools which have been brought out 
of houses to the riverside, still remains today. It 
is said that the origin of this was the purifying of 
the body before bon, one of the most important 
festivals for the worship of ancestors. 


NEW RELIGIONS 


New religions have entered into the lives of the 
Japanese since the end of the war and have had 
considerable influence. Most of these new reli¬ 
gions existed as sects in various forms before the 
war. Some of them were sects of Buddhism, others, 
those of Shinto. Since the end of the war, most of 
them have formed an independent organization 
known as the As.sociation of Religious Groups, 
which has enabled them to develop and seek a 
place among the established religions. At present, 
there arc 156 such groups, including 41 juridical 
persons under the direct control of the Ministry 
of Education. Besides, these, we find many other 
sects of Buddhism and Shinto, which are practi¬ 
cally new religions. 

These groups, possessing various characteristics, 
can hardly be classified systematically. They arc, 
however, classified them in the five following 
groups for the sake of convenience. In the first 
group, monotheistic sects preaching that there is 
one God, who is the creator of all things, that men 
are the sons of God, and that God desires His son’s 
happiness and health. Their common character¬ 
istic is love of neighbor and thd desire for huntan 
welfare and peace. Scicho-no-lc and Permanent 
Liberty Kyodan, which will be described below, 
belong to this group. Besides these, there are some 
sects which utilize the best features of Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Shinto. 

In the second group, Shinto gods are worshipped 
in the polytheistic sects. The main teachings arc 
that men should live according to the god’s will 
and work for human prosperity. In the third 
group, the belief is that the founder appeared in 
this world as a mediator between god and men and 
blesses people with charity. Furthermore, the be¬ 
lief is that the founder re-animates men as the sons 
of god, builds god’s kingdom on earth, and con¬ 
tributes toward the peace of the world. Many sect 
of this type practice faith healing, but in some, 
neither fortune-telling nor belief in charms arc 
found, although dances of ecstasy are performed. 

In the fourth group, sects influenced by Con¬ 


fucianism and Taoism hold that the logos is the 
origin of all beings and men should live and love 
their neighbors according to this logos. Prayers, 
fortune-telling, magic, and faith healing arc also 
prominent. Ihc fifth group teaches that prosperi¬ 
ty and happiness can be achieved by a life of 
repentance and by offerings to ancestors. 

Reiyukal. This is a religious group, belong¬ 
ing to the Nichiren-shQ, which began as a miracle- 
religion. Believers are given special names and arc 
ordered to recite “Hokcky6”. This sect preaches 
that people can be freed from unhappiness by 
making offerings to their ancestors. It is the pecu¬ 
liar characteristic of this group that accounts of 
believers’ experiences are given after the recitation 
of the “Hokekyo”, and offerings are made twice 
a month. There arc over two million believers. 

Myochikai Kyodan. Although it seceded 
from Reiyukai in 1950, its doctrine and practices 
arc almost the same. Believers number 540,000. 

Riaslao-kosciical. This sect was established 
in 1938 and uses Hokekyd as its scripture. It 
teaches that man should observe the doctrine of 
Nichiren, deify the mandala as an object of respect, 
deify his ancestors, and do his best to repent. There 
arc 820,000 members. 

SelchcHno-le Kyodan. This sect began in 
1930 as a result of a divine inspiration made to its 
founder, Taniguchi Masaharu, in the preceding 
year. The principal image is called Scicho-no-Ic- 
no-Ogami and the belief taught is that reality is 
to be found in the depths of the images of all reli¬ 
gions. Their doctrine is a combination of Shintd, 
Buddhism, and Christianity. Their beliefs arc that 
men are God’s sons and should established the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth through a right view 
of life, a right way of living, and right education 
which prepare man for the observance of the law 
of life. Worship, prayer, and religious meditation 
are highly valued. Believers number 1,450,000 at 
present. 

Sekai-Kynsel-Kyo. Okada Mokichi, founder 
of the sect, was once one of the principal members 
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of OmotokyO. He left the lect in the ninth year of 
Shdwa and eMabliihed a new group, having faith 
healing as it man work. The sect teaches that the 
disasters and unhappiness of mankind will disap¬ 
pear with the passing of spiritual clouds from in¬ 
dividual souls. Furthermore, it teaches that when 
men reach perfect harmony in truth, goddness, 
and beauty, and when this prevails all over the 
world, earth will become Heaven. Healing by 
spiritual remedies, and natural farming without 
chemical fertilizers were advanced and much 
talked about. Members of the sect number 350,000 


at present. 

P. L. (ParmaaeBt IJbatty) Kyodbsi. The 

body which worked actively as Hitonomicfai Kyd- 
dan before the war began again as the Permanent 
Liberty Kyddan after the war, taking as its prin¬ 
ciple, “life is art”. This sect holds that we should 
be conscious of the fact that all men are the sons 
of God, and so should show the perfection of our 
character. Men should be aware of the blessing 
that life is art, and should contribute towards the 
permanent peace and welfare of mankind. It’s 
members number 460,000 at present. 


TAOISM AND ISLAMISM 


In China, Taosim, a kind of religion that had 
many adherents from ancient times, had much the 
same status as Buddhism and Confucianism. The 
main characteristic is that those who follow it try 
to obtain the physical and spiritual welfare of men 
by means of mrficine, spells, prayers, and other 
ways. The customs of this sect were introduced 
into Japan long ago and were mixed with the folk- 
belief of the Japanese. The most evident form 
introduced into Japan was “OnyOdO”. It came in 
by way of Pakche, Korean, in the beginning of 
the 7th century. The principal thought of “On- 
yflda” consists of the Inyd-Gogyasetsu: “Iny6 is 
used for the anticipation of good or ill fortune of 
all things, reasoning of good or ill fortune of all 
things, reasoning from the principle of the depen¬ 
dence on each other or the antagonism of heaven 
and earth, sun and moon, day and night, men 
and women and other such contrasting pairs as 
come under our everyday observation. 

In “Gogyasetsu”, all beings are considered to 
consist in the five elements of moku (wood), ka 
(fire), <fo (earth), gm (metal), and sui (water) and 


through the combination of some of these, good 
or ill fortune can be discerned. “Onyoists” foretell 
directions, days, personal lives, social events, natu¬ 
ral phenomena, and other things good or evil, 
happy or unhappy. The members of the sect ob¬ 
tained positions at the imperial court and possessed 
power over both the court and the common peo¬ 
ple. Even today, some of these customs, such as 
fortune-telling, lucky and unlucky days, and 
others, still survive. 

From olden days to the present, Isalamism has 
not entered into the religious life of the Japanese. 
The Moslems who lived in Japan before the war 
were only 400 in number and most of them were 
foreigners. The mosque which was established in 
Tokyo in the thirteenth year of Sh6wa (1938) was 
the only one in Japan. This may be principally 
due to the facts that the Moslem’s mission was not 
too inspiring, that most of the common people 
were Buddhist, and that the religion of a nomadic 
people of the desert did not appeal to the emo¬ 
tional life of the Japanese who live in the mon¬ 
soon area. 
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VII EDUCATION 


AN OVERALL REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

IN JAPAN 


1 

The modern education system in Japan was 
inaugurated in 1872. However, educational op¬ 
portunities existed as early as the Nara and Heian 
periods (eighth-twelfth century). 

In the Edo Period, Japanese education showed 
remarkable progress. Children of samurai were 
fully provided with opportunities for learning 
together with military training which was rele¬ 
gated to second place in formal educational insti¬ 
tutions established by the central government or 
local clans. In Edo, there existed one central col¬ 
lege directly under the control of the central gov¬ 
ernment. There were also about 300 local colleges 
scattered throughout Japan. They were all edu¬ 
cational institutions mainly for the samurai, but 
the central college in Edo was opened to common 
people on limited basis. 

Another category of educational facilities of the 
Edo Period was the various private institutions 
called ka-juku or shi-juku. The level of education 
provided by these private institutions was equiva¬ 
lent to the .secondary and higher education of the 
present day. The number of students per institu¬ 
tion varied greatly, the largest, Kangi-En in Oita 
Prefecture, numbered several thousand. They 
were usually educational institutions for a limited 
number of students, who were not necessarily 
exclusively from families of the samurai class. The 
total number of these private institutions was 
2,000. Usually each one of them specialized in the 
Confucian classics, Japanese classics, or Shintdism. 

A third category was the Urakoya, a form of one- , 
teacher-onc-classroom private school for children 
of common people. Its origin can be traced back 


to the Muromachi Period (sixteenth-fourteenth 
century) and the educational activities of the Bud¬ 
dhist temples for commoners. But, particularly 
from the middle of the Edo Period, terakoya were 
established largely by laymen such as lordless 
samurai or commoners who interested in academic 
learning. 

Numerous lerakoyas existed (it is estimated that 
there were almost 50,000) and their establishment 
and maintenance were completely based upon 
strong demands for education by the commoners. 
The education of the terakoyas really played an 
important role in the development of public ele¬ 
mentary school education after the Meiji Restora¬ 
tion. 

During the Edo Period, moreover, a unique 
system of apprenticeship was developed and pri¬ 
vate institutions for training girls in sewing skills 
were widely established in villages and towns. 
Furthermore, a system for women’s training called 
ojochu-boki was developed as an opportunity for 
higher learning in liberal arts for girls. Japanese 
society in the Edo Period was divided into four 
classes, warriors, farmers, artisans and merchants. 
Merchants were the fourth and lowest class, but 
their number increased in parallel with the devel¬ 
opment of the monetary economy. They tended 
to voluntarily send their daughters for about three 
years to the house of a sarruirai, the highest class of 
the time, expecting them to acquire etiquette and 
manners and to become women of culture. This 
training system was the highest educational op¬ 
portunity for girls in the Edo Period. Even though 
imformal, it was considered a sort of higher edu¬ 
cation and those girls who finished this training 
were highly appreciated by the community. 

In addition, a system of learning for youth 
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groups at special boarding houses, developed 
mainly in rural areas throughout the country. 
During the off-season, boys and girls living to¬ 
gether studied not only agricultural techniques, 
but also general culture. 

Family education was conducted to a certain 
extent, not only among nobles and samurai, but 
also among common people. In fact, during this 
period, a number of books on family precepts and 
moral instruction for children were produced. 

Shintd shrines and Buddhist temples played a 
very important role in the field of adult education, 
particularly spiritual training. 

II 

On the basic of the educational traditions in the 
Edo Period, Japan inaugurated a modern school 
system in August, 1872, with the Government 
Order of Education. Japan’s national leaders 
during the transition from the Edo to the Meiji 
period gave top priority to education in their plans 
for developing and modernizing the country. They 
were dissatisfied with Japan’s existing educational 
system based upon Confucianism, and they sought 
to learn from the experiences of other countries. 

To seek knowledge far and wide was the aim of 
the Five-Point Imperial Convenant issued in 1868 
which was given full force in the field of education. 
Japan learned a great deal from the prevailing 
educational systems of such countries as Italy, 
Imperial Russia, Scandinavia, the Netherlands, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and the United 
States. Thus, on the basis of the educational tra¬ 
ditions of Japan, an epoch-making new, modern, 
educational system was established in 1872. 

First the establishment of a broad netwoek of 
schools throughout Japan was done after the idea 
of the school district system of France. The country 
was divided into eight university districts, in each 
of which there was to be one university and 32 
secondary schools. Each secondary school district, 
in turn, was to include 240 elementary schools. It 
was proposed to establish a total of eight univer¬ 
sities, 256 secondary schools, and 53,760 elemen¬ 
tary schools. This plan shows how much emphasis 
was put on elementary education by the new 
government. 

There was also the provision of the so-called 
‘ladder system’ of school education. New elemen¬ 
tary schools were opened to all children regardless 
of their sex and social backgrounds. This con¬ 
trasted with tlje dual system of education offered 
during the Edo Period at the various independent 
schools. 

The Government Order of Education was not 
fully realized due to government financial diffi¬ 


culties caused by civil wars in the Kyushu area a 
few years later. In 1879 and 1880, proposals were 
made for another forward-looking school system. 
New school orders were issued in 1886 and these 
are known as the prototype of the school system 
of prewar Japan. 

One of the particular characteristics of the 
school orders of 1886 was the German influence 
on higher education. Even the educational objec¬ 
tives for elementary schools, felt the influence of 
Prussian thought. Ideas originating in Europe 
were applied also to the orientation of secondary 
education. The pattern of the so-called dual sys¬ 
tem became apparent in the secondary education 
of Japan. 

In 1945, the entrollment ratio of the six-year 
compulsory elementary school was more than 99 
percent. About 10 percent of elementary school 
children were employed immediately upon grad¬ 
uation. The enrollment ratio of all secondary 
schools of four to five years was only less than 20 
percent. On the other hand, however, there were 
upper elementary schools of two to three years 
after elementary school. Also, there were part- 
time youth schools which were a kind of imtitution 
for social education, and these were made com¬ 
pulsory by law in 1937 up to the age of 18 for those 
who did not go to secondary school. In 1945, about 
70 percent of elementary school graduates were 
attending the upper elementary and youth schools. 

Before the postwar educational reform, institu¬ 
tions of higher educations were diverse. There 
were three-to-four-year universities and colleges 
and three-year higher schools within the sec¬ 
ondary educational system. The percentage of 
students to the total number of youth in the same 
age group was only about 4 percent in 1945. 

It is worthy of note that thcjapane.se education 
system maintained some of its own characteristics 
along with the European influences. There has 
been no discrimination in the schools concerning 
the social status of students as a rule. In this sense, 
Japanese school education since the Meiji Period 
has played an important role in promoting social 
mobility. 

Also, one of the major characteristics of Japa¬ 
nese education is that compulsory education was 
greatly promoted by the Ministry of Education. 
Due to this, the number of private schools at the 
elementary education level is few, while in pre¬ 
school and higher education, they have played a 
major role. 

Private schools in Japan have been established 
more or less as supplementary institutions to 
schools operated by the government. It does not 
necessarily mesui, however, that the role of private 
schools in Japan is less important. There have been 
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private schools with a long history of high educa¬ 
tional standards. 

The great role played by education in Japan’s 
rapid industrial development is regarded highly 
even by foreign countries. In this regard, the four 
points are important. First, as already explained, 
education in Japan before the Meiji Restoration 
was already of a high standard. Secondly, at the 
time of the inauguration of the new modem school 
system, the government put the greatest emphasis 
on elementary education. Thirdly, leaders in every 
field encouraged the development of industrial 
education after the Meiji Restoration. More con¬ 
cretely, the national leaders in the early Meiji 
Period recognized the importance of education in 
technology and engineering from the beginning. 
Efforts were made for the development of higher 
education in technical fields and an institute of 
technology was created as a part of the imperial 
university, when it was established as a compre¬ 
hensive university in 1886. Also, an institute of 
agriculture was attached to the highest educational 
institution in Japan in 1890. Fourthly, in 1894, 
Inoue Takeshi, the Minister of Education at that 
time, recognized the importance of technical edu¬ 
cation at the level of secondary schools in order to 
train middle class technicians. He took various 
measures for training them within the framework 
of the formal education in Japan. 

In 190.6, just after the Russo-Japanese War, 
Japan and Japanese education was the focus of 
attention of many countries. Even Russia, began 
to reform her elementary education after the Japa¬ 
nese system. There were many other countries, 
such as China and the United States, who were 
influenced directly or indirectly by Japanese edu¬ 
cation at that time. Efforts for moral education in 
Japan since the Meiji Restoration were highly ap¬ 
preciated at the First International Conference on 
Moral Education held in London in 1908. 

There was also criticism that Japanese educa¬ 
tion since the Edo Period, and in particular since 
the Meiji Era, wtis militaristic. First, the policy 
adopted as a basic principle by the central gov¬ 
ernment of the Edo Period upon its establishment 
in 1603 was the coexistence of learning and mili¬ 
tary training. Learning was, however, given top 
priority by the government and military training 
was relegated to second place. Both learning and 
military training were regarded, not as mere skill 
training, but tis a process of heightening one’s 
virtue. The basic policy of the government did not 
remain as a mere slogan, but was practically re¬ 
flected in the administration of the Edo Period. 
And it is closely related with the development of 
various educational institutions throughout the 
Edo Period. 


Secondly, it should also be that Japan during 
the Edo Period had experienced no nationwide 
war for 260 years with the exception of some minor 
battles. In 1944, in the midst of the Pacific War, 
professors at Chicago University conducted a 
special research project and in their report, they 
recommended, with only two reservations, that 
the school textbooks issued by the Japanese Minis¬ 
try of Education could be utilized for democrati¬ 
zation of Japanese education immediately after 
the war. One reservation was that utilization of 
these textbooks should be temporary and the other 
was that textbooks issued after 1937 should not be 
used. At any rate, it is quite significant that re¬ 
search by scholars of a hostile nation approved the 
utilization of state-issued school textbooks, even 
though provisionally, as the media for democra¬ 
tization of education in postwar Japan. 

Pacifism and internationalism were the under¬ 
lying principles of education in prewar Japan 
except during the years from 1937 to 1945, when 
education was controlled by ultra-militarism. For 
example, in the poems of Emperor Meiji, the real 
leader of modern Japan, one can easily find this 
spirit of pacifism. Also, Japan sent to the League 
of Nations in 1920, Dr. Nitobe Inazo, a noted 
internationalist, to be iw Deputy Secretary Gen¬ 
eral, when it was organized. He was one of the 
leaders of the Committee for Intellectual Coopera¬ 
tion of the League of Nations, a predecessor of the 
present UNESCO. 

In 1945, Japan decided to break completely the 
ultra-militaristic system of education begun in 
1937. Japan adopted a new national policy to 
build a fully democartic system of education, not 
only in the stages of elementary education which 
had already been democratic since the early Meiji 
Period, but also for all levels of education. The 
educational reform of the so-called 6-3 system 
enforced between 1947 and 1949 was the product 
of this new national policy. 

Japan under the command of the Allied Occu¬ 
pation Forces with General Mc-Arthur’s General 
Headquarters reformed the education system 
through various directives issued by GHQ.. Al¬ 
ready in the 1930’s a reform plan for the 6-3 school 
system was under consideration among some lead¬ 
ing scholars in Japan and the introduction of this 
system was seriously considered. Even though it 
seemed almost impossible from the viewpoint of 
the financial capabilities at that time, Japan will¬ 
ingly adopted the progressive reform plan to ex¬ 
tend compulsory education up to the three-year 
lower secondary level together with the reorgani¬ 
zation of the school system according to the 6-3-3 
plan. Because the enrollment ratio of secondary 
education was only about 20 percent at that time. 
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and elementary education was much higher than 
the world average. 

In Japan at that time, enthusiasm for education 
was very high, but economically she was in a very 
difficult situation. Nevertheless, she implemented 
the basic educational reform to adopt the 6-3-3 
school system. 

However, the situation of higher education was 
quite different. As already mentioned, the enroll¬ 
ment ratio of higher education in the same age 
group was only 4 percent in 1945. At this time, 
there existed a very diversified system of higher 
education with 48 universities, including 8 impe¬ 
rial universities, about 300 colleges some 30 higher 
schools, and more than 100 teacher training col¬ 
leges and normal schools for youth. 

The general headquarters of the occupation 
forces directed the Japanese Government to es¬ 
tablish new four-year universities to be linked with 
the 6-3-3 school system by transforming all the 
different existing institutions. Furthermore, these 
new universities were designated, particularly at 
the initial stage, to be four-year institutions with 
emphasis on liberal arts education, including a 
first two-year course in general education. In other 
words, liberal arts colleges which account for only 
30 percent of the total number of institutions of 
higher education in the United States were re¬ 
garded as the models for higher learning in Japan. 
In the beginning, the establishment of graduate 
schools and junior colleges was neglected. 

Ill 

Since the Meiji Restoration the Japanese people 
have come to accept many benefi's from school 
education as a result of the encouragement given 
to learning by the so-called thinkers of enlighten¬ 
ment such as Fukuzawa Yukichi. Such a great 
expectation from and reliance on formal educa¬ 
tion was adequately met in every field of society 
for a long period through the Meiji Era and up 
to the middle of the Taisho Era. This coincidence 
of schooling and actual capability in the society 
further strengthened people’s reliance on formal 
education, and such general atmosphere was given 
an impetus by a superficial view of democracy 
which was the dominating slogan in the postwar 
society of Japan. 

The misunderstanding of democracy by many 
people in postwar Japan brought about a super¬ 
ficial interpretation of the idea of equal opportu¬ 
nity for education and it overlooked the impor¬ 
tance of a thorough examination of the attitudes. 


aptitudes, and abilities of individuals receiving 
education. Democratization of education was also 
misunderstood. It was regarded to mean the great¬ 
est increase possible in the number of those going 
to schools of higher levels. 

In addition, the Japanese economy in the mid- 
1950’s fully recovered and began to develop 
rapidly. This in turn promoted the people’s 
enthusiasm for the education of their children. 
As a result, the enrollment ratio in upper sec¬ 
ondary education increased year after year from 
1955, and Japan has became one of the countries 
with the highest secondary student enrollment 
ratios today, second only to the United States. 

This background explains that, institutions of 
higher learning in Japan are quite numerous, 
while, at the same time, consistencies between 
institutions of secondary and tertiary education 
still exist. An unhealthy trend in education to 
promote only quantitative development is preva¬ 
lent. Japanese education suffered much from a 
prevailing formalism in every stage of elementary, 
secondary, and tertiary education, and that it is 
not adequate in all areas to provide education for 
training able and competent manpower. Educa¬ 
tional reform in the major countries of the world 
has been undertaken to fill their own respective 
needs and according to their own particular con¬ 
ditions. It is the same in Japan. Many proposals 
for reforms at every stage of education have been 
presented from various sectors of the society. 

The basic ideas of educational reform in Japan 
entail a strong criticism and reconsideration of the 
over-emphasis placed upon formal education in 
the past. In particular, the recent world-wide 
phenomenon of neglecting the educational func¬ 
tions of the family is also now a serious problem 
in Japan. Therefore, some are strongly proposing 
to rapidly expand and strengthen social education. 
At the same time, formal education, which never 
diminishes in importance, should be more seriously 
reexamined from the viewpoint of its formalism. 
In this regard, strong proposals have been made 
to reduce the learning load of children, to improve 
the system of entrance examinations for colleges 
and universities, to give much more emphasis to 
teacher training, and to improve the social and 
economic status of teachers. 

Education for women has been expanded 
greatly in comparison with its level in prewar 
Japan. The very low rate of illiteracy is one of the 
strong points of Japanese education. With these 
and other strong points, Japan has been able to 
economically revive from the ruins of the war. 
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Primary education in Japan consists of educa¬ 
tion at the kindergarten and elementary school 
levels. The origin of elementary school in Japan 
can be traced back to the terakoya of the Edo period 
It is the first and the most basic institution for 
providing education which meets the general needs 
of the people. Since 1908, when the elementary 
school course was extended from four years to six 
years by amendment of the Elmentary School 
Order in 1907, six-year education at the elemen¬ 
tary school level was compulsory until 1947. With 
the educational reforms after the World War II, 
compulsory education was extended in 1947 to the 
third grade of the new lower secondary school. 


for a total of nine years. The enrollment ratio in 
elementary school had already reached 99 percent 
in the early 1920 ’b, and now is 99.9 percent, the 
highest in the world. 

All children six years of age must go to elemen¬ 
tary school, and all cities, towns, and villages are 
responsible for the establishment of elementary 
schools capable of admitting all children of school- 
age within their boundries. Standards for the num¬ 
ber of teaching periods and the courses of study 
are provided by the Ministry of Education. The 
current course of study for elementary school be¬ 
came effective in April 1971. A table of the annual 
time allotted to the various subjects is given below: 


Grades 

Subjects 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Japanese 

23B 

31.') 

280 

280 

245 

245 

Social Studies 

68 

70 

105 

140 

140 

140 

Arithmetic 

102 

140 

175 

210 

210 

210 

Science 

68 

70 

105 

105 

140 

140 

Music 

102 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

Drawing and Handicrafts 

102 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

Homemaking 


_ 

_ 

_ 

70 

70 

Physical Education 

102 

lO.") 

105 

105 

105 

105 

Moral Education 

34 

3.‘i 

35 

35 

35 

35 

Total 

816 

07''. 

945 

1015 

1085 

1085 


In national and other public elementary schools, 
religious education is not allowed, but in private 
schools, it is pcrmissable to teach religion within 
the limit of periods indicated for moral education 
in the table above. Textbooks must be those ap¬ 
proved by the Ministry of Education and all text¬ 
books used for compulsory education are provided 
free of charge by the government. Also, at schools 
of compulsory education, a school lunch service 
is offered. In 1970, 92 percent of all lower second¬ 
ary school pupils were provided with full school 
lunch service. Including the percentage of partial 
school lunch service, 98.1 percent of elementary 
school pupils and 83 percent of lower secondary 
school pupils were provided with school lunch 
service of some kind. 

The average number of pupils per class in ele¬ 
mentary education is 33, and the pupil-teacher 
ratio is 26 to 1. 

Whether six-year elementary school education 
is adequate or not has become a point of contro¬ 


versy. With the exception of the three-year system 
recently enforced in the USSR, the duration of 
elementary education at most schools in West 
Germany is four years and 6ve years in France. 
Furthermore, almost all graduates in Japan from 
elementary schools continue to the lower second¬ 
ary schools. Therefore, a reexamination of the 
adequacy of the six-year period for basic learning 
at the elementary school level is urgently needed. 
Another point of controversy is the heavy learning 
load of pupils at the elementary level. 

There are also nursery schools and kinder¬ 
gartens as educational institutions at the pre¬ 
school stage. Out of all the entrants to the 6rst 
grade of elementary school in the 1971 school year, 
58 percent were estimated to have attended kin¬ 
dergarten and 25 percent nursery school. 

The Ministry of Education implemented in 
1964, a seven-year plan for the promotion of 
kindergarten education aimed at increasing the 
attendance ratio of kindergarten to 60 percent in 
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towns with populations of more than 10,000. Fur¬ 
thermore, starting in the 1972 school year, the 
Ministry of Education plans to implement a ten- 
year plan to promote kindergarten education 
aimed at making enough facilities available to all 
children, aged 4 to 5, who wish to enter kinder¬ 
garten throughout Japan by the 1981 school year. 

For the full expansion of infant education, the 
General Council for Education made in 1971 
recommendations to provide government sub¬ 
sidies to private kindergartens, which account for 
62.7 percent of all kindergartens in Japan, to 
improve the curriculum for kindergarten educa¬ 
tion, and to maintain consistency between the 
nursery school and the kindergarten. 

Secondary Education 

In prewar Japan, secondary education was pro¬ 
vided after six years of elementary education in 
the different secondary schools. This included 
mainly those of the five-year system and partly 
those of the four-year system. In 1947, compulsory 
education was extended to nine years, and since 
then, secondary education has been divided into 
two parts; a three-year lower secondary school, 
which is compulsory, and a three-year upper sec¬ 
ondary school. 

The lower secondary school was established on 
the basis of the previous upper elementary schools 
and the youth schools. One of the major character¬ 
istics of lower secondary education in Japan is to 
give further general education on the basis of ele¬ 
mentary education. It is permitted, however, to 
have some vocational education according to local 
needs. It is also another characteristic that the 
enrollment ratio is the highest in the world, 99.9 
percent, with droupouts being very rare. On the 
other hand, a serious problem is that there are 
many pupils who are unable to keep up with the 
curriculum at this level. Therefore, it is necessary 
to reform the curriculum and reduce the pupils’ 
learning load. 

The following table shows the annual time al¬ 
lotments currently in force according to grade and 
subject. 

The upper secondary education has been in 
force since 1948 in three-year upper secondary 
schools which correspond to the various secondary 
schools of prewar Japan. The enrollment ratio 
increased rapidly, and in 1969, 79.4 percent of all 
lower secondary school graduates went to the up¬ 
per secondary school. The ratio in 1970 was 82.1 
percent. 

The upper secondary schools are divided into 
two types, one for general education and the other 
for vocational courses of various kinds, such as 


Grades 

Subject 

1 

2 

3 

Japanese Language 

175 

175 

175 

Social Studies 

140 

140 

175 

Mathematics 

140 

140 

140 

Science 

140 

140 

140 

Music 

70 

70 

35 

Fine Arts 

70 

70 

35 

Health and Physical Education 

125 

125 

125 

Industrial Arts and Homemaking 

105 

105 

105 

Moral Education 

35 

35 

35 

Special Activities 

50 

50 

50 

Elective Subjects 

140 

140 

140 

Total 

1190 

1190 

1155 


Notes: (1) One period lasts for 50 minutes, as a rule, 
and 35 six-day week lessons must be given 
a year. 

(2) In private schools, religious education in¬ 
stead of moral education is allowed. 

(3) Special activities include pupils meetings, 
club activities, guidance, and activities 
other than subject learning. 

(4) Elective subjects include foreign languages, 
vocational subjects, etc. In almost all lower 
secondary schools, English is taught as a 
foreign language. 

engineering, commerce, agriculture, etc. The per¬ 
centage of the distribution of students by course 
in 1970 is given below: 


General course 

58.8 

Agricultural course 

5.1 

Fishery course 

0.5 

Engineering course 

13.4 

Commercial course 

16.1 

Home Economics course 

5.1 

Others 

1.0 

Total 

100.0 


A new course of study will be put in force in 
April, 1973, and in accordance with this course 
of study, all students of upper secondary schools 
will be required to study subjects in the tabel. 

One of the problems of upper secondary educa¬ 
tion is that there are too many applicants who 
want to take the general education course in the 
upper secondary schools. As a result, many are 
forced to take vocational course because of the 
entrance examinations. 

One of the reasons is that there is a general 
tendency to regard vocational courses as inferior 
to the general education course. In order to im¬ 
prove this situation, it will be necessary to reor¬ 
ganize the educational system so that there will 
be no disadvantages for students in vocational 
courses with regard to the entrance examinations 
for institutions of higher learning. It is also of 
fundamental importance to evaluate highly the 
significance of the education in each course and 
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Areas 

Subjects 

Standard 
Number of 

Japanese Language 

Modern Japanese 

Credits 

7 

Social Studies 

Classics I-A 

Ethics-Civics 

2 


Political Science-Economics 

2 


Two subjects from Japanese History, 

World History, Geography A, and 

6 

Mathematics 

Geography B 

General Mathematics or Mathematics I 

6 

Science 

Basic Science or two subjects from 



Physics I, Chemistry I, Biology I, and 

6 

Health and Physical 

Earth Science I 

Physical Education 

7-9 

Education 

Health 

2 

Arts 

One subject from Music I, Fine Arts I, 

2 

Homemaking (female 

Handicrafts I, and Calligraphy I 

General Homemaking 


students only) 




Notes; One credit consists of at least 35 class periods. One period lasts for 50 minutes. The 
minimum number of credits for graduation in any course is 85. 


to put emphasis on education of excellence in any 
area of the society not on the education of social 
elites. Furthermore, it is strongly recommended 
that opportunities be provided for diversified 
education at the level of upper secondary educa¬ 
tion in accordance with the aptitudes and the 
abilities of individual students. 

Finally, it should be mentioned here that there 
are four-year part-time and correspondence 
courses in the upper secondary schools for those 


who cannot attend the full-time course because 
of daytime employment after graduation from a 
lower secondary school. Subject matter and the 
number of credits required are the same as those 
for the full-time course. There is also an official 
examination system to determine the scholastic 
qualifications of those who apply for the entrance 
examination to colleges and universities without 
having received a formal upper secondary 
education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Institutions of higher education in prewar Japan 
consisted of universities, colleges, and higher 
schools, but all of the old institutions of higher 
education were transformed into new universities, 
with central importance attached to general edu¬ 
cation, when the new educational system was 
inaugurated in 1949. This transformation has 
caused a great deal of confusion in the higher 
education of Japan. 

The universities, in particular the imperial 
universities of prewar Japan, were assured of aca¬ 
demic autonomy, not legally, but by custom. The 
universities of postwar Japan, which greatly in¬ 
creased in number in comparison with the prewar 


days, are now enjoying academic autonomy as a 
legal right. In the universities of postwar Japan, 
however, it has been misinterpreted and abused 
as was the general phenomenon of democratiza¬ 
tion. 

Because of the people’s desire for learning 
(which may lead to attaching too much impor¬ 
tance to school education and an individual’s 
school career), too many students enter univer¬ 
sities without enough preparation for learning. As 
a result, the quality of universities appears to have 
deteriorated. After a thorough examination of 
these situations, reconunendations for university 
reform were made by the Central Council for 
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Education. In accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions, it was proposed to categorize institutions of 
higher learning clearly into junior colleges, spe¬ 
cialized colleges, colleges of liberal arts, and gradu¬ 
ate schools, each of which was to pursue its own 
unique purpose. Of course, there are universities 
which have inherited fine traditions since the 
Mciji Era and maintain a high standard of learn¬ 
ing. But it is also true that there are those which 
are universities in name only. 

In order to improve the prevailing weak points 
of university education and to make universities 
achieve their own objectives, various efiorts are 
now being made to strengthen the faculty, to 
drastically improve the entrance examination 
system, and to increase state subsides to private 
institutions with their own unique characteristics. 

In 1950, the enrollment ratio of higher institu¬ 
tions in the 18 to 21 year age group was only 5.1 
percent; it increased to 19.0 percent in 1970. This 
rise has been more remarkable in the number of 
female students. During the same period, the 
number of female students increased 8.6 times, 
while that of male students increased 2.4 times. 
In addition, this rapid quantitative development 
has taken place mostly in the private sector. As 
of May, 1971, the number of private four-year 
universities amounted to 72.2 percent to alt uni¬ 
versities with 75.1 percent of the students. The 
total number of four-year universities was 389 in 
May, 1971 including 281 private ones, and that 
of junior colleges was 486 including 400 private 
institutions. There were also 173 universities with 
graduate schools and 99 of them were private. 

The percentage distribution of students at four- 
year universities by area of study is as follows 
(as of May 1971): 


Humanities 

12.7 

Social Sciences 

41.5 

Science 

3.1 

Engineering 

21.4 

Agriculture 

3.7 

Medicine, Dentistry, 


Pharmacy and Nursing 

3.9 

Home Economics 

1.7 

Teacher Training in¬ 


cluding Education 

6.9 


Arts 2.3 

Others 2.8 

This percentage distribution reveals another prob¬ 
lem of higher education in Japan, that is, the 
inclination towards the study of the humanities 
and social sciences. 

Graduate schools were generally neglected for 
some time soon after the war and most of them at 
that time found it difficult even to perform their 
own functions. Recently, however, due to the 
reaffirmation of the original task of graduate 
schools and the government policies adopted to 
strengthen graduate schools, the number of gradu¬ 
ate schools attaining international recognition as 
academic centers has been increasingly gradually. 
Also, mutual recognition of credits among differ¬ 
ent universities, which has recently been under¬ 
taken, is regarded as one of the new steps towards 
‘open universities.’ 

Besides the four-year imiversities and graduate 
schools mentioned above, there is also a two-year 
junior college system which has developed very 
rapidly because of its adequacy in meeting social 
needs, particularly in the held of women’s educa¬ 
tion. Junior college education depends on the 
private sector to a much higher degree than in the 
case of four-year university education. In 1971, 
86.4 percent of all junior colleges were private 
with 90.1 percent of the students. 

A technical college was hrst established in 1%2 
in order to train middle-level technicians. In con¬ 
trast to the other institutions of higher learning 
which require the completion of upper secondary 
education as the qualihcation for admission, this 
technical college only provides five-year special¬ 
ized education to graduates of lower secondary 
schools. There were 19 technical colleges in 1962 
and these increased to 63 in 1971. Most of them 
were established by the Ministry of Education. 

A correspondence course is provided by 11 four- 
year universities, among them Keio University and 
Japan Women’s University, and by seven junior 
colleges. The government is now preparing to 
establish a university of the air, its chief charac¬ 
teristic, being to respond to social needs from the 
viewpoint of lifelong education. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


No doubt, teacher training has been given much 
emphasis in Japan since the Meiji Era. At the 
beginning, teachers of elementary and secondary 
schools were trained seperately. In 1943, however. 


however, training institutions for elementary 
school teachers were upgraded to the college level. 
In 1949, the principle that both elementary and 
secondary school teachers should be graduates of 
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a four-year college or university was established. 
But, there are different grades of teachers and a 
teaching license of a low grade is even given to 
traduates of junior college at present. Generally 
speaking, graduates from four-year universities do 
not want to become kindergarten teachers. 

A major change in the teacher training system 
in postwar Japan has been the adoption of the so- 
called open system; in this connection, the normal 
school disappeared. But this open system went so 
far that the number of teachers without proper 
preparation for the teaching profession is increas- 
The opinion has recently emerged that it is de 
sirable to provide effective preservice training at 
an institute exclusively for teacher training for 
those who will be teachers in schools of compulsory 
education or at least in elementary schools. This 
suggestion also proposes that the teaching profes¬ 
sion should be open, not only to graduates from 
ordinary universities, but also to the general 
public with sifficient teaching ability in specihe 
subject areas, under the condition that they suc¬ 
cessfully pass the qualifying examination and 
receive in-service teacher training. 

Currently, 4 credits for teaching practice are 


necessary for elementary school teachen and 2 
credits for lower secondary school teachers as one 
of the requirements for obtaining a teacher’s 
certificate. It is now proposed that the period of 
this teaching practice should be extended, making 
it a substantial requirement instead of normal 
practice. 

It is another characteristic of teacher training 
in Japan that in-service training of teachers is 
conducted very systematically in order to improve 
the quality of teachers. The Ministry of Education 
and the local boards of education (prefectural and 
municipal) organize various in-service courses and 
seminars, respectively. The trend has been increas¬ 
ing for most courses to be provided, not by the 
local board of education, but by the prefectural 
education center. Teachers are also provided with 
opportunities to make study visits to universities, 
the National Institute for Educational Research, 
and prefectural or municipal education centers. 
There are a large number of voluntary group of 
teachers, and many of them are very active in 
their own in-service training in various subject 
areas. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Unesco’s appeal since 1965 on the importance 
of lifelong education gave an impetus for Japan 
to reconsider its overall structure of education and 
seek an ideal system of education to adequately 
meet the needs of lifelong education (learning). 
As a result, social education has come to be given 
more mmphasis than ever before. 

Social education in Japan has long been a 
shadowy part of school education and was treated 
rather supplementarily. However, this old attitude 
towards social education has recently been under 
completere examination. It has been duly recog¬ 
nized that family education is the first stage of 
basic education, followed by school education; 
then comes the task of social education to con¬ 
tinue for a lifelong period. 

Speaking more concretely, not only the tradi¬ 
tional activities of social education conducted in 
citizen’s public halls, libraries, museums, etc., 
which were greatly encouraged in the name of the 
democratization of education in postwar Japan, 
but also social education facilities for sports and 


recreational activities, youth centers, children’s 
nature centers, and other centers for better leisure 
time activities should be expanded and strength¬ 
ened to a large extent. 

The substance of social education is self-learning 
by every individual throughout life. The govern¬ 
ment and the society as a whole are required to 
provide the necessary facilities and give other as- 
istance to promote the desire for self-learning. 

In this regard, reponsibilities of the personnel 
in charge of social education at the Ministry of 
Education and the local boards of education arc 
expanding, and a tremendous increase in state and 
public funds for social education is strongly 
needed. Needed measures in this direction have 
already been initiated. 

With the tendency toward rapid promotion of 
social education, the problem of training and sup¬ 
pling specialists devoted to social education is 
another matter of urgent importance. The Minis¬ 
try of Education is now implementing measures 
of various kinds. 
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STUDENT AID PROGRAMS 


There is a system to grant scholarships in order 
to provide educational opportunities for talented 
and able young people regardless of the income 
status of their parents. Toward the end of the Edo 
Period, there ^eady existed a system for student- 
assistance provided by local clans. Since the early 
Meiji Era, various provate scholarship societies 
have been endeavoring to expand their activities 
in this field. But it was not until 1943, when the 
Japan Scholarship Foundation was established, 
that the government inaugurated an official schol¬ 
arship program. 

The Japan Scholarship Foundation awards 
scholarship loand to students in non-compulsory 
educational institutions. The number of such 


students reached 2 million by the end of the 1969 
school year. During the same year, 1 out of 40 
upper secondary school students, 1 out of 8 uni¬ 
versity students, 1 out of 4 technical college stu¬ 
dents, and 1 out of a graduate school students 
received such scholarship loan 2. Approximately 
84 percent of the total scholarship funds are loans 
from the government. 

In addition to the Japan Scholarship Founda¬ 
tion, there are a number of local public bodies, 
private scholarship societies, and private univer¬ 
sities and individuals, who are providing various 
measures for student aid such as loans and grants, 
the provision of student dormitories, or a reduction 
of school fees, etc. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


The system of educational administration in 
Japan is divided, broadly speaking, into two 
levels: national and local. At the national level, 
the Ministry of Education is the central agency 
in charge of the overall administration and man¬ 
agement of education and also in academic and 
cultural affairs at every stage. 

The Ministry of Education consists of the 
Secretariat, the Elementary and Secondary Edu¬ 
cation Bureau, the Higher Education and Science 
Bureau, the Social Education Bureau, and the 
Administrative Bureau. 

There is also a Japanese National Commission 
for Unesco, a National Institute for Educational 
Research, and others, as well as organs under the 
jurisdiction of the ministry. In addition, the minis¬ 
try organizes various councils such as the Central 
Council for Education, the Council for Social 
Education, and the Council for Teacher Training 


as advisory organs to the Minister of Education 
for the formulation of educational policies. 

At the local level, as Japan is divided into 47 
prefectures which are again subdivided into cities, 
towns and villages, every prefecture and most of 
the municipalities have their own boards of edu¬ 
cation according to law. 

Financial responsibilities for public education 
are shared by the national government, prefec¬ 
tures, and municipalities, but no special tax for 
education is levied. The budget of the Ministry 
of Education occupied about 12 percent of the 
total state budget in fiscal year 1969 and it corre¬ 
sponded roughly to 1.3 percent of the GNP. The 
public expenditures for education, including the 
expenditures paid by the prefectures and munici¬ 
palities, reached 5.9 percent of the GNP in the 
same year. 
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VIII SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HISTORY 


Traditionally the development of Japanese his¬ 
torical studies has been greatly influenced by Chi¬ 
nese models. The government compiled the history 
of the country with the idea of using history as a 
guide to the proper administration of the nation. 
The “Rikkokushi” (Six National Histories), which 
were compiled sometime between the eighth and 
the tenth centuries, followed the method of com¬ 
pilation used in China. Even Arai Hakuseki (1657- 
1725), probably the first Japanese historian to 
advocate scientific interpretation of ancient history 
in the eighteenth century, was not wholly unin¬ 
fluenced by the Chinese, though he began a new 
phase in historiography in Japan. 

With the advent of the Meiji Era (1868-1912) 
and the influx of Western culture, Japan for the 
first time adopted Western historical viewpoints 
together with Western methods of study, which 
brought about totally new developments in his¬ 
torical studies in Japan. Around this time the 
history of civilization was written for the first time 
by historians not connected with the government 
under the influence of Guizot (1787-1874) and 
Buckle (1821-1862). The Ranke school of histori¬ 
cal science was then adopted in the universities 
of Japan, and this became the main current of 
historical studies. This was brought about chiefly 
by Dr. Ludwig Riess (1861-1928) of Germany, 
who was invited by the Tokyo Imperial Univer¬ 
sity to teach history. 

It was also during the Meiji Era that historical 
science was divided into three separate fields of 
study—Japanese history, Oriental history, and 
Western history. History as taught in schools was 
divided into these three subjects, and it became 
usual for scholars of history to concentrate on one 
of these three divisions. 

After the Meiji Era the study of history made 
remarkable advances due to progress in the collec¬ 


tion, arrangement, and classification of historical 
materials, and in their physical and textual criti¬ 
cism. The Historical Materials Compilation 
Bureau, established as a government body in 1869 
and transferred to the Tokyo Imperial University 
in 1888, played a large part in bringing about this 
progress. This was the origin of the present Shiryd 
Hensanjo (Historiographical Institute of the Uni¬ 
versity of Tokyo), which is engaged in collection 
of documents and records from all over the country 
and compilation of them according to the periods 
of history or according to the owner of the material 
for publication. More than three hundred volumes 
of source materials have been published by the 
institute to date. 

The area of historical studies in Japan was at 
first confined to political history and biographies 
of famous persons, but it gradually branched out 
to include cultural history and socioeconomic his¬ 
tory. The study of cultural history became sud¬ 
denly popular in the 1920’s, while socioeconomic 
history began to arouse interest in the thirties. 
After World War II the Marxian view of history 
attracted many young Japanese historians, and at 
the present time the number of historians of this 
school has increased tremendously. 

Diplomatics, which may be called an auxiliary 
science to the study of history, was first perfected 
as a science during the Meiji Era. A voluminous 
store of ancient documenu dating from the eighth 
century a.d. has been preserved in Shinto shrines, 
Buddhist temples, and by famous families. All 
these documents are most valuable historical 
material. The ShiryS Hensanjo has in its possession 
more than two hundred thousand ancient docu¬ 
ments either in the original or copies. 

The study of Oriental history has been of inter¬ 
est to Japanese scholars from ancient times, but 
it was not systematized as a science until the Meiji 
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Era. Originally the history of China had been the 
only center of interest, but gradually the field of 
study was extended to cover such areas as Korea, 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, India, Annam, and 
so forth. The works of Shiratori Kurakichi (1865- 
1942), exploring the history of these countries ad¬ 
joining China proper, have been highly praised in 
academic circles around the world. 

Western history was first introduced into Japan 
during the Meiji Era, but owing to the lack of suf¬ 
ficient material the study of this subject was not 


very fruitful. However as the works of Western 
historians were introduced, a background knowl¬ 
edge of the subject was disseminated. The intro¬ 
duction of Western history, with its new historical 
views and methods of study, gave rise to a new 
atmosphere in the study of history in Japan. Until 
recently, studies of the theory of history and en¬ 
quiries into its substance have usually been the 
preserve of Western historians, but recently Japa¬ 
nese historians have been earnestly studying 
Western history in and outside Japan. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Development of Archaeology 

The dawn of Japanese archaeology during the 
Edo Period is represented by Kiuchi Sekitei, Fuji- 
wara Teikan and others who collected stone im¬ 
plements and ancient potsherds and wrote about 
prehistoric Japan. 

But the first man actually to unearth relics in 
Japan and study them scientifically was Dr. E. 
Morse who excavated a shellmound in Omori in 
1877. His work was carried on by members of the 
University of Tokyo. The organ of these Japanese 
archaeologists was the Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Japan, first published in 1886. Ten years 
later, in 1896, the Japan Archaeological Society 
was founded with Tokyo Imperial Museum as its 
nucleus, and began to conduct research on the 
archaeology of the historic and protohistoric 
periods. A course of study in archaeology was 
opened for the first time at Kyoto University in 
1912; since then many other colleges, both na¬ 
tional and private, have introduced courses and 
included this subject in their curricula. 


Pre-Jomois Culture 

Since 1949, stone implements and fossil bones 
of the pre-J6mon age have been found in Kwanto- 
loam strata throughout Japan. The study of this 
culture has just begun and its outline is not yet 
fixed. According to Proffessor S. Serizawa’s long 
chronology, this culture may be divided into three 
periods. The first period is the early Paleolithic 
stage, characterized by quartzite choppers and 
chopping tools and proto-handaxes dating back 
30,000 years. The second period belongs to the 
late Palaeolithic stage, dating back 30,000-13,000 
years. A handaxe from Iwajuku and knife blades 
from Sugikubo are characteristic artifacts of this 


stage. The third period is the Mesolithic stage 
dating back 13,000 years, and characterized by 
microlithis and tanged points. 

Dr. Yamanouchi, insisting on a short chronol¬ 
ogy, divided the pre-Jomon culture into two 
stages: the Paleolithic culture dating from 5,000 
B.C., and the prepottery Neolithic culture, dating 
5,000-2,500 B.c. 

Jomon Culture 

The most conspicuous prehistoric culture in 
Japan is the Jomon. This culture had techniques 
of stone polishing, pottery making, and weaving, 
and was characterized by the construction of pit 
dwellings. However it still remained at the stage 
of a hunting-gathering economy. 

It is known that during this period people lived 
even on very tiny islands. Of particular note is the 
number of shellmounds discovered and the fact 
that these mounds occur over a very wide area. 
The bone, shell and horn Implements found in the 
strata of the mounds are not only numerous, but 
are perfect specimens, and the number of human 
bones alone discovered in the mounds has amount¬ 
ed to four or five thousand. Earthenware utensils 
found in the shellmounds are called Jomon ware; 
they usually have surface patterns made by roulet- 
ting the wet clay with twined string wound around 
a stick. There is also earthenware which exhibits 
impressions made with carved sticks, and pottery 
vessels partially scraped with shells. 

The dating of the earliest pottery in Japan is 
problematic. According to the carbon 14 dating 
method, pottery first appeared as early as 12,000 
years ago, which is the earliest known date for 
pottery making anywhere in the world. 

The people of this period lived principally in 
pit dwellings and depended on hunting for their 
livelihood. It is not yet clear whether they tilled 
the land and practiced agriculture, although the 
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opinion is held by some that millet was cultivated 
during the middle stage of this culture. 

Yayoi Culture 

Around the third century b.c. a new pattern of 
culture called the Yayoi replaced the ancient J6- 
mon way of life. This period was characterized by 
rice production, the working of bronze and iron, 
and the manufacture of finely made pottery, all of 
which had been introduced from the continent. 
Rice was introduced from an area around the 
Yangtze River in South China, along with the 
appropriate farming equipment including stone 
reapers and other stone implements. Farmers’ 
villages such as Toro in Shizuoka give a picture 
of the dwellings, storehouses, rice fields, and 
wooden farming equipment of this culture. 

Metal objects including bronze swords, hal¬ 
berds, spearheads, arrowheads, and mirrors as well 
as iron implements were introduced through 
Korea. Some bronze weapons and bells were made 
for ceremonial purposes by Japanese craftsmen. 

It is generally assumed that Yayoi pottery is 
continental in origin; the technique of painting 
the pottery especially is thought to have been so 
derived. This pottery is characterized by being 
made with finer earth, having fewer shapes and 
le.ss decoration than Jomon pottery, and by being 
for the most part made on the wheel. 

The Yayoi people buried their dead in various 
ways: in cist graves, pottery jars, dolmens, wooden 
coffins, etc. The foundations of Japanese culture 
were established during this period. 

The Tumulus Culture 

Parallel with movements in Korea during the 
fourth century a.d., there was a strong movement 
in the Japanese islands toward unification of the 
various tribes. This culminated in the establish¬ 
ment of the Yamaio Dynasty and the annexation 
of various provinces. 

Mounded graves (tumuli) were of great signifi¬ 
cance during the Japanese protohistoric period, 
between the fouth and seventh centuries a.d. The 
characteristic pattern of these tombs is that of a 
circular mound with a rectangular projection ex¬ 
tending from one side. They resemble a keyhole 
in shape. This type of burial mound was erected 
for the first time by the Yamato rulers, and it 
prevailed throughout Japan in later times. 

In the early stage, the body was buried in a log 
coffin around which a stone chamber was built. 
Chinese mirrors, jade pendants including maga- 
tama, and iron swords were placed in the tomb. 
In the middle stage, the burial mound became 
larger and was surrounded by a moat, and haniwa 
were placed in rows on the mound. The body was 


buried in a stone sarcophagus, accompanied by 
armor, weapons, ornaments and stone models for 
funeral purposes. Among them, gilt crowns, ear¬ 
rings, belt plaques and shoes decorated with 
dragon and honeysuckle patterns show Cliinese 
and Korean influence. 

In the late stage, corridor tombs were in vogue. 
Sui pottery and horse equipment as well as iron 
weapons were deposited in these tombs. The hard, 
well-made Sui pottery developed from Silla-ware 
in Korea. Ring-handled swords and horse trap¬ 
pings were decorated with dragons, phoenix, and 
palmetto designs of continental origin. Terracotta 
haniwa constitute a detailed picture of the culture 
of the period. Figures of warriors, costumed ladies, 
decorated horses, dwelling houses, storehouses, 
boats, quivers, umbrellas, and domesticated ani¬ 
mals were made by very efficient techniques. 

The Historic Period 

During the Asuka-Nara Period (592 780) new 
cultural influences from the continent of Asia were 
brought into Japan by an enormous influx of 
Koreans and also by intercourse with the China 
of the Sui and T’ang Dynasties. The introduction 
of Buddhism, accompanied by the custom of cre¬ 
mation, also changed the objects of archaeological 
study. Continental style (i.e., Chinese style) 
shrines, palaces, temples, roof tiles, ash jars, and 
Buddhist images and altar fittings become valuable 
as materials for gaining an idea of the culture of 
the period. The number of Chinese style paintings, 
carvings, articles of gold and silver work, lacquer 
work and textiles preserved to this day in the Sho- 
soin, Horyuji and other temples is considerable. 

Urbanization began during this period. The 
ancient capital sites of Fujiwara-kyo, Asuka-kyo, 
Naniwa-kyo, Heijo-kyo and Nagaoka-kyo have 
been excavated in recent years. 

Relatioiu with the Continent of Asia 

Since the Japanese archipelago is situated on 
the eastern edge of the continent of Asia it is in 
these countries neighboring Japan that one must 
look for the origin of Japanese culture. Japanese 
archaeologists have made many noteworthy 
studies in this field in China, Korea, Manchuria, 
Mongolia, Sakhalin and Taiwan. Particularly 
important from the point of view of archaeology 
are the Japanese studies of wall paintings and 
ancient tombs in Lou-lan, northern Korea (108 
B.O.-313 A.D.), Lyan-tong (225 B.C.-316 a.d.) in 
Manchuria, and Kokuryo, Korea (300 a.d.-668 

A.D.). 

After World War II, Japanese archaeological 
missions worked on excavations in India, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Iran and Iraq. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


The Development of Geography 
in Japan 

The history of geography in Japan spans two 
ages: (1) from the Ancient Period to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and (2) from the Meiji 
Restoration in 1867 to the present. 

Works on geography can be traced back to the 
eighth century when the “Fudoki” of each prov¬ 
ince in Japan were compiled. This and other 
literature such as the “Kojiki,” the “Nihon Shoki” 
(both historical descriptions), and the “Taih6 
Ritsuryd” (a legal document), and the civil 
engineering works of the Jori land division indicate 
to the high cultural level of the Japanese Empire 
and China had not only introduced geographic 
knowledge of the Asiatic continent, but had also 
brought information and the cultural influence of 
India, Persia, and even ancient Greece. More 
complete knowledge of other parts of the world, 
however, could only be learned from the Portu¬ 
guese Christian missionaries and other Westerners 
in the sixteenth century. 

Though Japan was closed to Western countries 
from 1639 until 1854, European sciences and 
geographical knowledge were introduced by the 
Dutch who were allowed to trade at Nagasaki. 
The records of both Japanese and foreigners 
marooned by shipwrecks were compiled. Various 
publications including maps, travel guidebooks, 
records of land reclamation, villages, and popula¬ 
tion were excellent sources of geographical infor¬ 
mation. 

A book such as the “Hokuetsu-Seppu,” which 
described living in the snowy Japan Sea region as 
well as a scientifle observation of snow crystals, is 
highly appreciated even today. The mapping of 
the Japanese archipelago, including Hokkaido, 
Chrishima (Kuril Islands), and the Ogasawara 
(Bonin) Islands, was completed by In6 Tadataka 
(1745-1818) using the scales of 1/36,000,1/216,000 
and 1/432,000. His accurate and beautiful results 
were introduced to Europe by P.F. van Siebold. 

A modern school system and academic institu¬ 
tions have developed since the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Regional and systematic ge¬ 
ography has become one of the major educational 
subjects of primary and secondary schools. The 
training of teachers was first carried out at the 


Normal School in Tokyo and later was expanded 
to higher normal schools and normal schools of 
each prefecture. After World War II, the school 
system was changed to the 6-3-3-4 system, and 
teachers are now trained in teachers’ colleges 
which are also strongholds of geographical re¬ 
search. 

The nineteenth century was the date of the 
westernization and industrial development of Ja¬ 
pan; people were eager to learn about Western 
civilization and foreign countries. Books written 
by Y. Fukuzawa, S. Shiga, and K. Uchimura were 
widely read; geologists and historians also worked 
on geography, and among them, T. Yoshida 
compiled an “Encyclopedia of Geographical 
Names of Japan” (1900-1907). The Tokyo Geo¬ 
graphical Society was founded in 1879 to improve 
geographical knowledge and is the oldest geo¬ 
graphical organization in Japan, covering wide 
fields of geoscience including human affairs; the 
society’s Geographical Journal published its eightieth 
volume in 1972. Academic geography was first 
established when Professor T. Ogawa was chair¬ 
man of the Imperial University of Kyoto in 1907 
and Professor N. Yamasaki was at the Tokyo 
Imperial University in 1911; the departments of 
geography at these universities have acted as the 
core of geographical investigations. Later Bunrika 
University (Tokyo University of Education after 
postwar reform), Nagoya University, Tohoku 
University, Hiroshima University, Tokyo Metro¬ 
politan University, Osaka Municipal University 
established departments of geography. The private, 
universities of Hosei, Komazawa, Meiji, Rikkyo 
Rissho, Ritsumeikan, and others also have geo¬ 
graphical departments. 

Geographical Research and Associations 

Japanese geographers work in various fields of 
geography: geomorphology, climatology, hydrol¬ 
ogy, economic geography, urban and rural settle¬ 
ment geography, historical geography, and 
political geography. These systematic studies are 
mostly based on field surveys of regions of Japan. 
In recent years area studies of foreign regions have 
increased especially in the regions of Southeast 
Asia, India, West Asia, the Pacific islands, the 
Andes, Brazil and East Africa. Japan’s best 
contribution to East Asiatic studies is the Toyo 
Bunka (The Oriental Library) of University of 
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Tokyo. Associations of African studies and Ameri¬ 
can studies are a postwar development. 

The Association of Japanese Geographers, estab¬ 
lished in 1922, is the largest geographical organi¬ 
zation in Japan with three thousand members; it 
publishes monthly The Geographical Reviews of 
Japan. The Human Geographical Society, founded 
in Sendai, has published its Annals since 1949; The 
Japan Cartographers Association has published a 
journal (Map) since 1963. Local and regional 
associations in the area of economic geography, 
historical geography, and geographical education. 

The Science Council of Japan has a Research 
Committee of Geography which acts as the na¬ 
tional committee of the International Geographi¬ 
cal Union. Topographic maps and aerial photo¬ 
graphs are supplied by the Geographical Survey 
Institute, and charts by the Hydrographical 


Bureau. To meet academic and social demands for 
maps of various kinds, GSI publishes land use 
maps, population distribution maps, other the¬ 
matic maps, and disaster prevention maps. 
The National Atlas was begun in 1971. Besides 
traditional methods, quantitative analysis is 
developing; publication of mesh maps has recently 
begun. 

Applied geography has various helds including 
resources, urban and regional planning, industrial 
location, prevention of natursJ disasters, and en¬ 
vironmental control. In these applied fields, and 
also in theoretical research, Japanese geographers 
arc working with other scientists and professionals. 
Surveys of the nine humanity associations and the 
Association of Urban Studies are examples of this 
interdisciplinary study. 


SOCIOLOGY 


I. Japanese .Sociology Before 
World War II 

Soon after the Meiji Restoration, sociological 
thought was introduced into Japan, and in 1878 
an American professor, E. F. Fenollosa, lectured 
on sociology at the newly founded Tokyo Imperial 
University. Three years later S. Toyama started 
to teach at the same university and in 1883 was 
appointed the first professor of sociology in Japan. 

During these early years two major European 
philosophers exerted a strong influence on Japa¬ 
nese intellectuals: H. Spencer and J. S. Mill. How¬ 
ever by the turn of the century other Western so¬ 
ciological theories had appeared, and from a 
rather Spencerian beginning, sociological theory 
in Japan was now given a variety of theoretical 
frameworks. For example, T. Takebe, Toyama’s 
successor at the Tokyo Imperial University, shaped 
his ideas according to Comte’s theory. 

From the turn of the century, sociology rapidly 
gained popularity. Several private universities en¬ 
larged their faculties to include a professor of so- 
siology, and as a result, the number of sociologists 
increased. Consequently, the Japanese Institute of 
Social Science (Nihon Shakaigakuin) composed 
of social scientists interested in sociology was 
founded in 1913, and eleven years later sociologists 
formed the Japan Sociological Association (Nihon 
Shakaigakkai). 

At this time the German school dominated so¬ 


ciological thought in Japan; its most brilliant ex¬ 
ponent was Y. Takada. Subsequently, several 
theoretical contributions were made and field sur¬ 
veys led to a number of significant publications. 
However, up to World War II Japanese sociology 
made no spectacular progress due to the obstacles 
confronting the social sciences in general after the 
turn of the century. 

It was very difficult for the science of society to 
grow in a country where loyalty to the family and 
to the state were dominant values and where the 
authorities, confusing sociology with socialism, 
imposed numerous restrictions. In 1933, T. Toda, 
Takebe’s successor at the University of Tokyo, 
developed a new method of social research and the 
number of empirical researchers increased. How¬ 
ever lack of funds seriously hampered the develop¬ 
ment of empirical research before the war. 

II. Postwar Development 

The shattering defeat of Japan brought about 
drastic social change and opened the perspectives 
of sociological development. Liberty of sociological 
enquiry was again the rule and the public ex¬ 
pected much from the progress of research and 
the application of its findings. 

The number of sociologists and students of 
sociology increased as many colleges gained uni¬ 
versity status. The number of sociology teachers 
increased to 100 right after the war and the num¬ 
ber of participants at the annual meetings of the 
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Japan Sociological Association increased from 50 
before the war to 200 alter the war. 

In addition to these quantitative aspects of 
change, there was a twofold reorientation of Japa¬ 
nese sociology: the influence of American sociology 
became predominant and the survey gained im¬ 
portance as a research tool. 

Before 1950, sociological publications, written 
mostly by established prewar sociologists, did not 
reflect this change. But after 1951 many works of 
American scholars were traslated, and by the mid¬ 
fifties the Parsons’ theory attracted attention. At 
the same time, the younger generation took great 
interest in recent works in social psychology and 
cultural anthoropology. 

The sociological activity of these years was 
reflected in a nine-volume series, “Lectures on So¬ 
ciology” (1957-1958), edited and published by 
T. Fukulake and others. A year later these same 
scholars published a “Dictionary of Sociology”. 
The contributors to these volumes were mostly 
young scholars who had started their academic 
careers during or after the war; the publication of 
these two works marked a change of generations in 
Japanese sociology. 

As a result of the new turn taken by Japanese 
sociology during this same period, several histories 
of sociology were published and the development 
of new fields of interest was seen. These new fields 
were, for example, industrial sociology, urban 
sociology and mass communication studies. 

In spite of all the progress accomplished, how¬ 
ever, much still remained to be done. Empirical 
surveys of the postwar era probed deeper into the 
structures of Japanese society and were conducted 
on a broader basis than before. Nevertheless, a 
new imbalance stemming from the shift from an 
overemphasis on general theory to an overempha¬ 
sis on survey became evident. With the rapid 
acceptance of American sociology many younger 
scholars tended to uncritically adopt “fttshionable” 
American theories and research methods. 

III. Recent Development and 
Current Trends 

The years following the publication of “Lectures 
on Sociology,” which marked a turning point in 
the history of sociology in Japan, were character¬ 
ized by a number of features: increased production 
by younger scholars, increased frequency of team¬ 
work resulting in joint research reports, a demand 
for introductory textbooks in special fields of 
sociology (as opposed to the earlier general text¬ 
books), the rapid development of social psycnolog- 
ical studies and the growing influence of Marxism. 


During this period the prewar generation 
continued to publish, but the majority of authors 
belonged to the younger generation. Among these 
publications a number of empirical studies written 
by the postwar generation are particularly note¬ 
worthy, and many joint surveys were organized. 
At annual meetings of the Japan Sociological 
Association numerous joint survey reptorts were 
presented; and in spite of the difficulty of finding 
publication outlets for survey reports, a consider¬ 
able number have been published. 

Furthermore, a shift in ideological orientation 
took place with the change of generations. After 
1960, the year of the popular struggle against the 
Security Treaty between the United States and 
Japan, Marxist influence among younger sociol¬ 
ogist increased. Whereas in “Lectures on Sociol¬ 
ogy,” Marxist influence was mostly implicit and 
noticeable only in the treatment of certain sub¬ 
jects, five years later, in “Modern Lectures on 
Sociology” (1963-1964), about half the authors 
indentified Marxism as their ideological frame of 
reference. The “Lectures on Modern Sociology” 
(1965) were conceived as a confrontation between 
American functionalism and Marxist sociology. 
Even among these authors, the theories of Marxist 
sociology were so confusingly varied that they 
could hardly be considered persuasive. However, 
Marxist social theory is attracting a significant 
number of younger researchers and important 
works have been undertaken. 

Finally, the introductory textbooks in special¬ 
ized fields of sociology written by young authors 
at the request of publishers are not always scholarly 
contributions, but they indicate a high level of 
knowledge on the part of young sociologists and 
give reason to hope that in the near future they 
might make important contributions to socioloci- 
cal synthesis. 

IV. Recent Organization of Teaching 
and Research 

Postwar university reform has had a consid¬ 
erable impact on the development of sociology; 
since the introduction of the new university system 
in 1950, compulsory courses in sociology have been 
part of the two-year general culture program of all 
four-year university courses. More than 40 univer¬ 
sities have advanced courses in sociology; in 13 
universities this is virtually on a faculty status, and 
in 25, the graduate schools offer sociology courses. 
Today there are about 350 professors of sociology 
throughout the country. The Japan Sociological 
Association now has some 1,300 members, of 
whom 650 are sociologists and the rest are graduate 
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students and interested scholars from neig^hboring 
disciplines. 

This increase in the number of sociologists has 
led to a diversification of specializations within the 
discipline. An examination of membership cards 
of the Japan Sociological Association reveals that 
there is a predominant interest in rural sociology 
followed by industrial sociology and family re¬ 
search. Compared with the prewar period, the 
emergence of new important subfields must be 
noted, particularly those of industrial and labor 
sociology. Social psychology, urban sociology and 
mass communication studies, introduced fifteen 
years ago, have expanded rapidly, and a number 
of sociologists have their special fields in educa¬ 
tional sociology, social pathology, political sociol¬ 
ogy, sociology of religion, sociology of knowledge, 
economic sociology and so on. In addition, new 
fields like medical sociology and the study of the 
study of the underdeveloped countries have begun 


to be explored. As the average age of the popula¬ 
tion is becoming higher, the sociological study of 
old people is gaining importance. 

Sociological studies in Japan have developed 
especially in recent years; and at present Japan is 
second only to the United States in number of 
sociologists and publications. Nevertheless, be¬ 
cause of the language barrier most research reports 
of Japanese sociologists have remained unknown 
outside the country, although the number of 
contributions by Japanese sociologists to foreign 
professional journals has gradually increased. 
Several books have been written in English and 
several translated into English, but many impor¬ 
tant works remain unavailable in a foreign langu¬ 
age. As a consequence, the full contribution of 
Japanese scholars to sociological knowledge is not 
widely known, and much remains to be done to 
make the results of Japanese research available to 
the international community of scholars. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Confucian thought and Confucian doctrines 
concerning the conduct of government developed 
on a wide scale during the period when Japan was 
administered by the Tokugawa Shogunate, be¬ 
tween 1603 and 1867, and the political thinking 
of this period still lingers on in modern Japanese 
politics. However, modern political science was 
introduced with the influx of Western culture in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

After the Meiji Restoration, movements for 
democratic rights became common as part of the 
sudden awakening of Japan to Western thought 
and as a result of knowledge of the democratic 
principles of Britain and France. 

The government, however, was more interested 
in establishing strong government than in making 
politics democratic, and therefore put pressure on 
these movements and impeded their activities 
while strongly enforcing the principles of the 
German StaatsUhrt. 

During the Taisho Era (1912-1926), and partic¬ 
ularly after World War I, American and British 
democracy came into vogue, while at the same 
time the Russian revolution played a large part by 
introducing socialism and other ideas into Japan. 
These various ideas were intimately related to the 
rise of labor movements and political parties. 

During the Taisho Era, which was called the 
era of Taisho democracy, many schools of thought 
flourished. Political science really began during 
this period. “The Social Foundation of Politics” 


by Oyama Ikuo (1880-1955) and “The Duty and 
Purpose of Political Science” by Royama Masa- 
michi (1895- ) are still read today. 

However, the liberalism of the Taisho Era was 
short-lived, and with the advent of the Showa Era 
(beginning 1926), and particularly after the Man¬ 
churia Incident, fascism, militarism and nation¬ 
alism permeated the nation. As a result no room 
was left for democratic thought, not to mention 
socialism. Such ideas were only furtively men¬ 
tioned in university lectures and at home by a few 
profes-sors and scholars. 

Among the books written during this period is 
“The State and Religion” by Professor Nambara 
Shigeru (1889- ). 

Generally speaking, political science in Japan 
had not reached the stage at which it could be 
used to analyze the nation’s politics. It had only 
developed to a point at which Western political 
theories were read and digested. However, after 
the end of the World War II political oppression 
was completely eliminated and freedom of aca¬ 
demic research was secured. The first thing to 
excite the interest of political scientists and sociol¬ 
ogists was the peculiar Japanese political system 
known as the “emperor system.” The origin of the 
economic basis and political traits of the emperor 
system, and how its ideology arose and established 
itself as a controlling force among the people 
aroused the interest of these scholarstnd induced 
them to analyze the system. They were strongly 
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influenced by Marx's concept of “historical 
materialism” which had infiltrated into Japan 
before the war, as well as by the postwar influx 
of American socio-psychological methods and re¬ 
search on techniques of social investigation. 

A second problem was how democracy could 
best be put into effect in Japan, and what form it 
should take. There was the question of what effect 
the policy of “democratizing and modernizing 
Japan” had had on the political life of the country 
and of how the social life, mentality, and behavior 
of the Japanese people could be adapted to de¬ 
mocracy. The occupation policies were criticized 
widely, not only by Marxists, but also by the 
public at large. 

Another question of interest to political science 
was that of the changes, if any, which had taken 
place in Western thinking on the subject of de¬ 
mocracy, and the political forms taken by democ¬ 
racy in Western countries. Studies had to be made 
of pressure groups, trade unions, political parties, 
parliaments, bureaucracy, the relationship be¬ 
tween central and local and other institution, and 
of the role of politics and the types of leadership in 
these Western democracies in order to clarify the 
nature of simitar phenomena as they occurred in 
Japan. 

The analysis of international politics is a further 
field of study which is of interest from several 
points of view. One question is the relationship 
between the foreign policy of the country and the 
political leadership in power at the time. Another 
is that of nationalism in general, and a third is the 
historical development which takes place in mod¬ 
ern international politics. 

Various new research methods have been 
adopted since the war, and a large number of 
studies of Japanese politics have been undertaken. 
Especially since the 1960’s, with Japan’s economic 
growth and political stability as a backdrop, there 
have been fewer and fewer ideological controver¬ 
sies. On the other hand, the number of scholars of 
political science who hold a deep concern about 
the establishment of general theories and models 
for analysis is on the increase. This new tendency, 
as well as new objectives for studies in political 
science, find expression mainly in the following 
five fields; political attitude, political culture, the 
decision-making process, the political science of 
urbanization, and international politics. 

In the field of political attitudes investigations 
are conducted based on the method of statistical 
analysis. Japanese scholars adopted this method 
under the strong influence of American political 
science, which has been controlled by behavioral 
science. As a result, it has become possible to more 
accurately study the complex factors which deter¬ 


mine the political consciousness and behaviour of 
any individual or group using the method of 
experimental psychology. Young scholars have 
enthusiastically conducted studies of the formation 
of political consciousness among minors, including 
studies of political socialization, analysis of voting 
behavior and measurements of loyalty to a political 
community. Based on such case studies, an attempt 
is being made to scrutinize political theories of the 
West which up to now have been readily accepted 
by Japanese scholars. 

In the second field political culture stress is 
placed on the value system. It is inconceivable 
that the theoretical frameworks created on the 
basis of societies of Western Europe are applicable 
to the analysis of Japan’s actual politics. Accord¬ 
ingly, the accent is placed on how Japanese politics 
in the central and local regions have been estab¬ 
lished, maintained and modified in the Japanese 
cultural environment. The main objective of these 
studies is to throw light on the interdependence of 
the political and cultural systems. 

The third field concerns studies of the decision¬ 
making process. These studies were influenced by 
the organization theory advocated by H. Simon 
of the United States Studies of this process have 
been made in the field of administrative science 
as well as political science. In order to achieve 
rational attainment of the objectives of any 
organization, a satisfactory relationship between 
an organization and its members is required, in 
terms of both contributions and rewards. Here is 
where management comes in. If participants in 
any organization are to gain increasing personal 
satisfaction, rational decisions are necessary. For 
this purpose, accurate transmission and clear 
understanding of any information on which deci¬ 
sions might be based is essential. This applies to 
every community. Notably, this presents impor¬ 
tant points of issue for governments and political 
parties. 

The fourth field, concerns the political science 
of urbanization. The rapid tendency toward 
industrialized, informationoriented societies has 
resulted in rapid urbanization. Many variables 
which a policy-making attitude dependent on 
patterns of behavior at the village level could not 
anticipate have gradually manifested themselves 
in the phenomena of urbanization. If rational 
analysis and programs for the phenomena of 
urbanization are lacking, it is impossible to work 
out any adequate countermeasures to cope with 
these new trends. This presents new problems, the 
magnitude of which exceeds those involved in the 
relationship between central and local regions. 
(Consequently, the number of scholars wrestling 
with this problem is increasing. 
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The fifth field treats a new trend in studies 
international politics. Studies of international 
politics until now have mainly focused on the 
condition of tensions and confrontations, such as 
inquires into the cause of war, confrontations 
between the two major powers—the United States 
and the Soviet Union—the emergence of multi¬ 
national corporations and considerations of 
strategic models. However, a tendency has arisen 
in the past several years to inquire into the method 


of easing tensions. This is related to the rising 
current of studies on peace (The International 
Political Science Association has made studies on 
peace one of its critical areas of study for the past 
two or three years). The objective of these studies 
is to consider the method of analyzing and remov¬ 
ing various factors leading to differences and 
confrontations between the East and the West and 
the South and the North. This is also a theme 
commonly taken up by Japanese scholars. 


JURISPRUDENCE 


During the Meiji Era (1868-1912) there was an 
influx of liberal ideas from Britain and France; 
their influence resulted in the creation of the 
Meiji constitution in 1889. However this constitu¬ 
tion, like the civil law code of 1896, was based 
mainly on a German model rather than a British 
or French one. 

Because the legal system of the Meiji Era was 
based on the codified laws of Germany rather than 
on the accumulation of precedents, the study of 
the theory of the interpretation of law became 
popular, while the study of the common law of 
Britain and America took a secondary position. 
The theory of the interpretation of law was per¬ 
fected by the combined work of many scholars in 
Japan, the contribution of Hatoyama Hideo (1884 
-1946) on the interpretation of civil law being 
outstanding. 

The democratic movement in Japan gained 
considerable strength during the last years of the 
Meiji and the Taisho (1912-16) eras, and at¬ 
tempts to govern through a parliamentary system 
under the Meiji constitution were continued. Such 
a political theory was developed by Minobe 
Tatsukichi (1873-1948). Minobe adopted Georg 
Jellinek’s theory, which treats the state as a person 
for purposes of law, and advocated regarding the 
emperor as no more than an organ in the admin¬ 
istration of the state. By interpreting the constitu¬ 
tion in this manner, Minobe became the first to 
open the way to a democratic diet. 

However, with the advent of the Showa Era in 
1926, power passed out of the hands of political 
parties into those of military; the change was ac¬ 
companied by a reinterpretation of the constitu¬ 
tion along authoritarian lines, whereby it was held 
that the emperor was sacrosanct. Minobe’s theory 
was fiercely attacked and an attempt was made to 
suppress it entirely. Finally, authoritarianism 
centred on emperor worship and military rule 
combined to drag Japan into World War II. 


The scholastic level of jurisprudence in Japan 
had substantially reached a level ranking with 
other advanced nations between the 1920’s and 
the 1930’s. Notably, in the field of commercial 
law, Tanaka Kotaro (later the chief judge of the 
Supreme Court and subsequently judge of the 
International Court of Justice) had constructed a 
theoretical division of the various fields of com¬ 
mercial law, with special emphasis on a clear 
elucidation of various phenomena peculiar to 
commercial law. Also an excellent scholar of the 
philosophy of jurisprudence, Tanaka made 
studies of positive jurisprudence which resulted 
in a work on the philosophy of jurisprudence en¬ 
titled “A Theory of World Law”. 

In interpretative jurisprudence, the following 
scholars recorded achievements of great distinc¬ 
tion: Suetsugu Itsutaro, Suekawa Hiroshi and 
Wagatsuma Sakae in civil law; Makina Eiichi, 
Takigawa Yukitoshi and Ono Seiichiro in penal 
law; Sasaki Soichi, Miyazawa Toshiyoshi and 
Kiyomiya Shiro in public law; and Yokota Kisa- 
buro and Taoka Ryoichi in international law. 
What characterized these scholars, including 
Odaka Tomoo, Koto Kyo and others whose a- 
chievements were distinguished in the philosophy 
of jurisprudence related to contemporary theoreti¬ 
cal jurisprudence, is the fact that they assumed 
leadership in their respective scholastic fields by 
introducing and assimilating theories of jurispru¬ 
dence from Germany and France. 

In contrast, the characteristic tendency of Ja¬ 
pan’s jurisprudence following the end of World 
War II has been not only to raise the level of inter¬ 
pretative jurisprudence, but to make strong, broad 
approaches to the actual elements of jurisprudence 
based on the various methods of empirical science. 
In addition, reflecting ideological transformations 
which have taken place in the Japanese system of 
law, Japan’s legal system has quickly adopted 
British and American jurisprudence rather than 
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that of Germany and has assimilated it in a scien¬ 
tific manner. Extraordinary concern about socio¬ 
logical jurisprudence prompted virtually all the 
scholars of law to attempt to throw light on various 
aspects of jurisprudence based on the methods of 
empirical science. 

This took the direction of introducing into inter¬ 
pretative and theoretical jurisprudence the meth¬ 
ods of empirical science and technology from 
analytical philosophy. In these fields, Japanese 


scholars are producing achievements equal to 
those of any of the advanced nations. It is natural 
that, as a symbol of the changing times, this tend¬ 
ency, which is opening new areas in Japan’s 
jurisprudence, has helped young scholars of law of 
the postwar era come up with solid achievements 
by scrutinizing those elements of jurisprudence 
unique to Japan and the new theoretical composi¬ 
tion of jurisprudence. 


ECONOMICS 


The study of the principles of economics in 
Japan, from the Meiji Era until recent times, has 
consisted mainly of the introduction of economic 
theories from abroad. The first importations were 
British utilitarian economics and laissez-faire eco¬ 
nomics, coming mainly from France. However, 
in the 1890’s German economic theories, repre¬ 
sented by A. Wagner and G. Schmoller, came into 
vogue and remained fashionable until the begin¬ 
ning of the Taisho Era. 

After World War I when Japanese capitalism 
had become an established fact, the weakness of 
this school of economics became apparent, and it 
was replaced by Marxian economics which at that 
time had only just been imported and widely dis¬ 
seminated. Marxian economics, however, were 
strongly opposed by the marginal utility school of 
economics which had come into the country at 
about the same time; and when the China Inci¬ 
dent occurred in 1937 it disappeared from the uni¬ 
versities to be replaced by subjectivism, which 
continued to dominate the field until the end of 
the war. However, the theory of subjectivism 
adopted at that time was not the original form but 
the form developed by Schumpeter, A. C. Pigou, 
J. M. Keynes, and other economists of the so-called 
school. 

British economic theories introduced to Japan 
early in the Meiji Era were those of J. S. Mill. 
Common economics as represented by H. Faucet, 
and the original classical school of economics of 
Adam Smith and Ricardo were with a few excep¬ 
tions not directly introduced to this country at all; 
this indicates that Japanese capitalism underwent 
a particularly rapid development, and Japan had 
no classical period in her economic history. 

This was the state of the economic theories cur¬ 
rent in Japan up to 1945. In the fields of land rent, 
value and reproduction theory, Japanese econo¬ 


mists today are no longer dependent on imported 
theories. At the same time, at the end of World 
War II there was a sudden reawakening of interest 
in the study of Marxian economics; the modern 
economics of the Cambridge School has also be¬ 
come suddenly popular, so that Marxian and 
modern economics are the two main trends in 
Japanese economic studies at the present moment. 

The biggest influence on modem economic 
analysis in postwar Japan has come from J. M. 
Keynes. Keynes was responsible directly or in¬ 
directly for the development of national income 
analysis and econometrics which have come to 
play a significant role in modern Japan. 

Two results of Keynes’ influence deserve par¬ 
ticular mention: 

1) The present high standard of economic 
studies and the extension of international aca¬ 
demic exchanges in the field of economics. 

2) The importance now given to the correlation 
of principles of economics with those of statistics. 
Government offices are now adopting techniques 
of social accounting, input-output tables, and so 
forth. The fact that Japanese economists have 
adopted the macro-economic model, input-output 
analysis, linear programming, activity analysis, 
and so forth, and are successfully tackling problems 
of production, distribution of resources, employ¬ 
ment, economic fluctuations, economic growth, 
and so on, indicates the practical effect of such a 
statistical outlook, and the effectiveness of such an 
outlook as a guide to economic planning and 
prediction. 

More recently, however, it can be emphasized 
that, at least in the field of theoretical econom¬ 
ics, many remarkable articles (mostly written in 
English) by Japanese economists have been pub¬ 
lished which are recognized internationally. 
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Prewar Studies 

Mathematical analysis of social phenomena in 
Japan has, for the most part, developed since the 
end of World War II. However, in such fields as 
economics, the science of population, insurance 
and educational psycholoffy the methods of math¬ 
ematical analysis and factor analysis were fre¬ 
quently used even in prewar times. Besides these 
fields, there are some original studies worth men¬ 
tioning in the field of the mathematical analysis of 
social phenomena. The most important of these 
studies are: 

(1) The development and application of the 
theory of sampling. 

(2) Mathematical analysis of voting. 

(3) The development of linear programming 
for transportation problems. 

(4) The method of statistical analysis of social 
phenomena (the problems of queue, of random 
sequence, of random matching and the like). The 
following is an outline of important achievements 
relative to these problems: 

(1) Kameda Toyojiro wrote a book about the 
theory of sampling. This theory concerns about the 
sampling, known as the “method of simple statis¬ 
tics” (Yugen Bo Shudan). This theory was applied 
to the census of 1920. His book is worthy of note 
because it is devoted to a study of the theory of 
sampling in the early stages of its development. 

(2) Kaketani Soichi wrote a series of books on 
the mathematical analysis of voting. Above all, in 
a study of the problem of voting in a final election, 
based on the difference between the results of the 
first voting and of the second voting in which the 
number of candidates is reduced to two, he dis¬ 
cussed the problem of which one of these two can¬ 
didates should be rationally chosen as the success¬ 
ful cnadidatc. Notably, his consideration of the 
case in which the votes which the two candidates 
won in the first voting were reversed in the second 
voting brought about an interesting result. 

(3) Kakeya also made a study of the problem of 
transportation, attempting to solve this problem 
by resorting to the formula of linear programming. 
This article was a record of studies he had made 
during wartime, which was publicized in an issue 
of the lecture magazine of the Research Institute 
for Statistics and Mathematical Theory, posthu¬ 
mously established in his honour. It is an inter¬ 


esting fact that, independently of studies made in 
the U.S., he had continued to study the problem 
of transportation based on the same principle that 
was adopted in the United States. 

(4) Terada Torahiko had chiefly been engaged 
in a statistical elucidation of social phenomena. 
Based on his observation of the course of action 
taken by the graduates of the various departments 
of Tokyo Imperial University over a period of 
approximately thirty years, he discovered the 
cycle (quasi cycle) of random sequence. With 
regard to various social and natural phenomena 
whose average values are the same and whose in- 
crea.ses and decreases occur at random, he dis¬ 
covered that, .supposing the interval of sequence is 
1, the cycle is between 3 and 4. Watanabe Mago- 
ichiro and Kameda Magoichiro proved this math¬ 
ematically. Also noteworthy as a related study is a 
statistical formula by which Terada discussed the 
cycle and mechanism of congestion in commuter 
trains. Also dealing with the compatibility of vari¬ 
ous languages viewed in terms of comparative 
linguistics, he came up with an accepted new 
principle on the grounds that the important factor 
is the ratio of the compatibility in linguistics to one 
based on probability. In regard to the study of the 
queue (people waiting in line), Hirata’s book 
which analyzed the number of people who went in 
and left the ticket offices of the railway stations was 
interesting in terms of the early stages of this area 
of study. 

Studies Immediately Following 
World War 11 

It is possible to say that the mathematical anal¬ 
ysis of social phenomena conducted right after the 
war’s end originated from the problems of sam¬ 
pling and public opinion survey techniques.* At 
first, the sample survey technique was used in 
conducting surveys to gather statistics for govern¬ 
ment ministries and agencies, gradually spreading 
to surveys in many fields covering various social 


• Prior to this, however, there was a precedent in 
which the statistical method was used in conducting 
surveys of damage from the atomic bomb dropped 
on Hiroshima (September 1945). (The Japan Science 
Commission for the Publication of Survey Reports 
on the Damage from the Atomic Bomb.) 
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phenomena. Examples of large-scale surveys con¬ 
ducted in this early period included a program for 
sampling in conducting surveys of the labor force 
and surveys of corporations, enterprises and the 
production of rice. 

Noticeable as a survey in the cultural held was 
a survey of Japanese literacy conducted in August 
1948. Many specialists in pedagogy, lihguistics, 
Japanese lihguistics, psychology, sociology and the 
science of statistics were on hand to conduct sur¬ 
veys based on joint research and many new at¬ 
tempts were made in surveying techniques and the 
methods of analysis (The Commission for the 
Survey of Japanese Literacy, 1951). This survey 
was signihcant in that these members, by setting 
the foundation for their later joint researches, 
published many books on social phenomena which 
were analyzed by mathematical and analytical 
methods. 

A study of parole prediction in the area of 
criminal law and criminology was started in 1949. 
In response to this need, the theory of quantifica¬ 
tion was developed and applied. The method of 


quantification, which has been applied to a variety 
of fields, was later enlarged and developed from 
this theory of quantification. 

The fields in which mathematical analysis is 
applied have expanded more and more in recent 
years. Notably, with the development and spread 
of electronic computers, the development of math¬ 
ematical analysis has been spectacular over the 
past ten years. However, mathematical analysis 
bases its development on studies made in prewar 
times and in the early years of postwar times. 

Recent Trends 

In regard to methods of research, there are in¬ 
numerable small-scale study groups and more 
formal organizations in the various fields of social 
science which are especially concerned with re¬ 
search related to the development and application 
of statistical and mathematical methods. Short of 
a large-scale systematic survey, it is impossible to 
get an accurate understanding of actual condi¬ 
tions. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Modern philosophy was first introduced into 
Japan in the late 1860’s immediately after the 
Meiji Restoration. The Japanese of course had 
their own philosophy, which was based on Con¬ 
fucianism and Buddhism and had nothing in com¬ 
mon with European philosophy, and no sort of 
synthesis of the two has been attempted. 

Historically, J apanese philosophy can be divided 
into three stages, the first starting from its intro¬ 
duction in the 1860’s and ending at the end of the 
World War I in 1918. During the first half of this 
initial stage, philosophical ideas came into the 
country from Britain and France represented by 
utilitarianism and French political thought. 

Three philosophers in Japan in this early period 
were Fukuzawa Yukichi (1835-1901), Nakae 
Chdmin (1847-1901), and Nishi Amane (1829- 
1897). The word “philosophy” first appeared in a 
book written by Nishi. The role of these three early 
philosophers was to introduce ideas which con¬ 
tributed a great deal towards the modernization 
of society and politics. This was particularly so in 
the case of Fukuzawa. 

From about the turn of the century, however, 
a more academic approach was made to the study 
of philosophy, and German philosophy became 
more and more popular. In fact, German phi¬ 
losophy became practically the only type of 


philosophy studied in Japan. These studies were 
centered on Kant and German idealism, together 
with the neo-Kantian school of philosophy, and 
phenomenology. Among the prominent Japanese 
philosophers of this time were Inoue Tetsujiro 
(1855-1944), Kuwaki Genyoku (1874-1946), and 
Hatano Seiichi (1877-1950). Hatano initiated the 
historical study of European philosophy in Japan. 

The replacement of the British and French 
schools of thought by German philosophy at this 
stage has been attributed to the similarity of Japa¬ 
nese society of the Meiji Era with that of eight¬ 
eenth century Germany. It was believed at that 
time that the study of German philosophy would 
make Japanese thought more modern and would 
show a way to refine the Japanese spirit. 

With this in mind, the Japanese managed to 
create philosophies of their own. This occurred 
between the end of the World War I and the end 
of the World War II; this period (1918-1945) may 
be regarded as the second stage in the history of 
Japanese philosophy. 

The most typical Japanese philosopher of this 
period was Nishida Kitaro (1870-1945) His 
thought was based on German philosophy and he 
felt that he could understand the reason why 
German philosophy had reached the pinnacle of 
modem philosophical thought after a hard strug- 
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gle with British and French rationalism. It should 
be pointed out, however, that Marxist philosophy 
was introduced and popularized during the latter 
part of this second stage. 

The defeat of Japan in the World War II was 
the beginning of a third stage in Japanese philoso¬ 
phy; it was inevitable that the Japanese system of 
philosophy should disintegrate after such a defeat. 

During the immediate postwar years Japanese 


philosophy was in a vacuum. Since then, however, 
Marxism, existentialism, logical positivism and 
analytic philosophy have taken root and become 
the main philosophical trends in Japan. Among 
present-day Japanese philosophers there is a deep- 
rooted urge to acquire a full understanding of 
European thought, and the British and French 
philosophies are now being studied from a wider 
point of view. 


SCIENCE OF RELIGION 


The science of religion in Japan dates back to 
the early seventh century when Prince Shotoku 
wrote three treatises on “Hokke” (Saddharma- 
pundarika), “Yuima” (Vimalakirtinirdesa), and 
“Shoman” (Srimala-sinhanada). 

During the Heian and Kamakura periods, new 
forms of Buddhism were introduced from the con¬ 
tinent, and at the same time, new Buddhist sects 
sprang up within the country. Buddhism was, in 
general, widely studied. 

The native religion of Japan, Shintoism, also 
became a subject of serious study during the 
Kamakura Period (1885-1331) under the stimulus 
of Buddhism and other foreign ideas. Two im¬ 
portant scholars of the Kamakura Period who en¬ 
gaged in the study of Shintoism were Urabe-no- 
Kanekata and Watarai-no-Ieyuki. 

A typical Shinto scholar of the Muromachi 
Period (1339-1573) was Yoshida Kanetomo. while 
the Edo Period saw such illustrious Shintoists as 
Kada-no-Azumamaro, Nobuyoshi Deguchi, 
Kamo-no-Mabuchi, Motoori Norinaga and 
Hirata Atsutane. These scholars, who were known 
by the name of kokugakusha (Japanese classical 
scholars), did much to propagate Shintoism. 

Although it may be said that the study of reli¬ 
gion in the country started comparatively early, it 
was not until the Meiji Era that modern scientific 
research on religion was carried out. 

After the first university in Japan had been 
established in the second year of the Meiji Era 
(1869), courses on Buddhism under the title 
Indian philosophy were gradually adopted. How¬ 
ever, it was not until 1897 that the study of Bud¬ 
dhism, based on the original Sanskrit and Pali 
writings, was taken up. 

Among the well-known scholars of that period 
were Takakusu Junjiro and Anesaki Masaharu. 
Soon after returning from his studies in Europe, 
Takakusu began lecturing on philology at Tokyo 
Impjerial University; he later also gave a course in 
Sanskrit literature. In 1903, Anesaki taught the 


science of religion at Tokyo University after 
studying under Max Muller. 

After these two pioneers had laid the founda¬ 
tions, the study of religion made rapid progress. 
.^t present, courses in Buddhism, Indian philoso¬ 
phy and even 'I'ibetan Buddhism are given at al¬ 
most all Japanese national and private universities. 
Some Buddhist sects have also established their 
own colleges and universities—68 universities and 
over 115 junior colleges—for the specific study of 
Buddhism and Indian philosophy, as well as 
Tibetan Buddhism. Research on Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhism has gradually increased in the last half 
century. 

From these universities, Japan has produced a 
large number of eminent Buddhist scholars, many 
of whom are regarded among the world’s foremost 
authorities on Indian philosophy as well as on 
Buddhism. The most representative of these are 
Takakusu Junjiro mentioned earlier, Nanjo Bun- 
yu, Suzuki Daisetsu and Ui Hakuju. Nanjo is the 
author of “Nanjo Mokuroku”—a sort of encyclo¬ 
pedia of Buddhism written in English. 

There were many successors to these pioneers 
for instance, Kanakura Yensho, 1'suji Naoshiro, 
Hanayama Shinsho, Miyamoto Shoson as well as 
Nakamura Hajime. Of these eminent scholars, the 
first two are now members of the Japanese Acade¬ 
my because of their prominent works on Indian 
philosophy including Buddhisms in India, in 
China and also in Japan. Hanayama Shinsho is 
well known as the Buddhist chaplain for the seven 
representative war criminals of Japan in the last 
world war. Miyamoto Shoson founded the Japan 
Association for Indology and Buddhism which 
now flourishes in almost all colleges and universi¬ 
ties, both secular and religious. 

The internationally famous Nakamura Hajima, 
a linguist, is well versed in most modem European 
languages as well as Sanskrit, Pali and Tibetan, 
and is also one of the most representative scholars 
of Indian philosophy and Buddhism. 
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Three notable and voluminous sacred books 
mainly on Buddhism have also been published in 
modem book form. The first has long been known 
as the “Shukusatsu Daizokyo” or abroad as the 
“Tokyo Edition.” The second is titled, “Taisho 
Daizokyo” and is compiled of the main sacred 
books of both China and Japan (completed in 
1932). The third, the “Tibetan Sacred Books,” 
principally Buddhist. 

Apart from Buddhist studies, research on the 
science of religion in general has continued on 
a large scale since Anesaki introduced compara¬ 
tive religion in 1903. Nearly all of Japan’s big 
national and private universities now have courses 
on the science of religion, and the field of study 
includes a comparative study of the major reli¬ 
gions of the world. At the same time, scholars are 
conducting research on religion from the points of 
view of ethnology and archaeology, and primitive 
religion. 

Since the Meiji Era, Shintoism has lagged far 
behind Buddhism in the amount of attention 
devoted to it by scholars. However at the end of 
the World War II there was a sudden revival of 
the study of Shintoism, while at the same time, two 
colleges and universities became devoted to the 
study of this religion. There has been a gradual 
increase in the number of seholars working on 
Shintoism, and the quality of research on Shin¬ 
toism has improved. The works of Origuchi Shi- 
nobu are a good example. 

The study of Christianity has made slow pro¬ 


gress of Japan as Christianity was prohibited 
under the Tokugawa Shogunate. The universities 
established in the Meiji Era were late in introduc¬ 
ing the study of Christianity, as they had begun 
by concentrating their attention on Buddhism and 
Indian philosophy. With the establishment of a 
Protestant school of theology at Sendai in 1886, 
research on Christianity was undertaken in Japan. 
Today most national and private colleges and 
universities have at least one course on this reli¬ 
gion, and in addition, Christian sects or schools 
have their own colleges and universities. The fore¬ 
most Japanese authorities on Christianity are 
considered by many to be Uchimura Manzo, 
Ebina Danjo, and Uyemura Seikyu. 

Also probably worth mentioning arc the rather 
large numbers of the new religions that have 
recently risen somewhat astonishingly. The origins 
of these religions can be traced to the middle of the 
Tokugawa Period, although notice was first taken 
of them and were rather astonished by after World 
War II. Indeed, the “Status in the Annual Report 
of Religions,” compiled and published by the 
Ministry of Education, states that the total number 
of religions, sects, and schools appears to be no less 
than 150 spread throughout the country. 

Studies of these religions have been rather 
vigorous, especially the research among Chris¬ 
tians, which is particularly active as if they are 
searching for some special way to promulgate their 
own religion in this country. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Defining educational research in its widest sense 
as theoretical observation on educational environ¬ 
ment, we can find, as far back as the middle of the 
Edo Period (1603-1868), writings on sehools, the 
training of children and women’s education 
produced by a number of scholars of the Confu- 
cian schools as well as others. One common char¬ 
acteristic that can be found in these writings is 
their reference to educational policies or warnings 
to the public. 

After the Meiji Restoration, parallel with the 
introduction of Western thought, books on educa¬ 
tional ideas in general and practical guidebooks 
on school education imported from the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, and so 
forth were widely read. But it was not until 1882 
that a book rightly titled “Pedagogics,” written by 
a Japanese, was first published. The author of this 
book, Isawa Shuji, studied the methodology of 


scientific reasoning mainly through psychology 
during his stay in the United States. Also, the 
educational thoughts of Pestalozzi were introduced 
with emphasis on teaching methods by Takamine 
Hideo who had also studied in the United States. 

In the 1890’s, the Herbartian concept of educa¬ 
tion ruled; though short in duration, it deeply 
influenced actual classroom teaching. The ex¬ 
perimental study of education and the study of the 
sociological aspects of education, which were both 
developed in Germany, were also introduced suc¬ 
cessively and the theoretical study of education 
in Japan was greatly influenced by the German 
school of educational thought. Many educational 
scholars and ideas from Germany were followed 
and studied with enthusiasm; the tradition of 
German Pedagogik has remained in Japan since 
then. 

In the 1920’s and 1930’s, however, many 
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scholars were interested in American methods of 
educational studies, for instance, educational 
surveys, testing, measurement, educational sta¬ 
tistics, and so forth. It was an inclination from a 
philosophical study to an empirical and positive 
study. It is also noteworthy that a similar tendency 
was also observed in Germany where a new con¬ 
cept of education, that is, Erziehungswissenschaft, 
was developed. This was soon reflected in Japan 
and educational research in Japan became multi- 
phenomenal. 

Therefore it can be said that in the period before 
World War II educational research in Japan was 
based on the German school and then followed by 
the American. Together with philosophical and 
historical studies on educational phenomena, 
psychological and sociological studies were actively 
carried out by professors of leading universities, 
colleges of liberal arts and science, and normal 
colleges as well as by staff members of the Research 
Division of the Ministry of Education. In addi¬ 
tion, reformative education or educational theories 
along the line of the “new education” were 
ardently studied. 

In postwar Japan, the theories of John Dewey 
and American democratic education have become 
the mainstream of educational research. Socio¬ 
logical studies on education, in particular, 
psychological studies and studies on educational 
administration, finance and curriculum have been 
actively conducted. Therefore there was a decrease 
in attention to historical and philosophical studies 
on education, although only temporarily. Re¬ 
cently, however, increasing attention has been 
again paid to these studies. 

The development of comparative study of 
education should be mentioned as one of the main 
characteristics of educational research activities in 
postwar Japan. Attention was paid to the com¬ 
parative study of education to some extent in 
prewar Japan. After the war, however, the com¬ 
parative study of education has been greatly 
strengthened together with the development of 
psychological and sociological studies of education. 
Comparative study of education is now conducted 
widely, focusing not only on Western countries 
but also on the USSR and Asian countries. 


As mentioned above, educational research has 
been given special emphasis and attention as a 
prerequisite for the better development of Japa¬ 
nese education. Furthermore, with the recent 
international con-sensus on the importance of 
educational research, the system of educational 
research in Japan has been improved and strength¬ 
ened very rapidly. 

There are more than 2,000 researchers in in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning, including research 
assistants. 

In addition, there are more than 400 educa¬ 
tional research institutions in Japan (many are 
conducting in-service training). Among them, 175 
leading institutions have organized the National 
Federation of Educational Research Institutes. 
This Federation conducts nationwide educational 
research and surveys from time to time with its 
headquarters within the National Institute for 
Educational Research (NIER) of .Japan. The 
NIER, which was established in 1949, has been 
conducting UNESCO-NIER joint projects since 
1967 in order to promote educational research 
activities in Asian countries. Also, the National 
Institute for Comprehensive Research on Special 
Education was established in 1971. 

As the third category of educational research 
systems in Japan, the Ministry of Education has a 
competent division of research, and similarly, 
prefectural boards of education and administra¬ 
tive departments of major cities have some kind of 
research unit for education. StaflF members of these 
organs, more than four hundred in all, are con¬ 
ducting educational research and surveys of 
various kinds. 

Among all of these educational research institu¬ 
tions and educational researchers many academic 
circles have been formed, such as the Japan Edu¬ 
cation Society, the Japan Society of Educational 
Philosophy, the .Japan Society of Educational 
History, the Japan Society of Educational 
Methodology, the Japan Society of Educational 
Psychology, and the Japan Comparative Educa¬ 
tion Society. They are promoting educational 
research activities not only domestically, but also 
internationally. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The current research emphases in Japanese 
psychology may be represented by the number of 
papers presented at the annual conventions of 
professional psychological societies. The percent¬ 


age of papers presented at each session of the an¬ 
nual conventions of the Japanese Psychological 
Association for the past five years (1965-1969) is 
as follows: theories and methods, 3.97; physiol- 
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ogical, 6.24; sensation and perception, 14.35; 
behavior and behavior theories, 5.46; develop¬ 
mental, 10.22; learning and memory, 12.49; 
educational, 9.02; personality, 6.70; clinical, 
10.17; criminal, 2.15; social, 10.92; industrial, 
8.31. It is obvious from these figures that studies 
on perception, learning and development are 
popular in Japan. Social and clinical psychology, 
which are new areas in Japan, have also attracted 
the interest of many researchers. 

Visual perception has been the field most closely 
investigated; results of research in this field have 
been acclaimed as equal to any obtained by 
European and American psychologists. On the 
other hand, studies on sensation are relatively 
rare. Learning and memory are popular fields of 
study; research on learning involving experimen¬ 
tation with animals is especially popular; some 
valuable studies have been made in this field. 

In the field of developmental psychology, 
studies of childhood and adolescence are carried 
out on a large scale in conjunction with education¬ 
al psychology. Research on mental tests is also 
being done by many psychologists. 

Recently, a growing interest has arisen in the 
psychology of personality and in clinical psy¬ 
chology. In the field of social psychology, a 
relatively large amount of research has been 
conducted on group dynamics, communication 
and attitude change; public opinion surveys are 
also quite popular. 

In the field of industrial psychology, research 
on vocational aptitude, working morale and in¬ 
dustrial training have contributed some valuable 
results; industrial and traffic safety is a very 
important topic now. The problem of industrial 
pollution attracts the attention of some Japanese 
psychologists. 

Most of the fundamental studies are carried on 
at universities—national, public and private, al¬ 
though some have been done at research institu¬ 
tions. In 1969, twenty universities had graduate 
programs in psychology and relatively large 
departments of psychological science. The names 
and locations of these twenty universities are as 
follows: Hokkaido University, Sapporo; Tohoku 
University, Sendai; Tokyo University, Tokyo; 
Tokyo University of Education, Tokyo; Nagoya 
University, Nagoya; Kyoto University, Kyoto; 
Osaka University, Osaka; Hiroshima University, 
Hiroshima; Kyushu University, Fukuoka (na¬ 
tional universities established by the Japanese 
government); Tokyo Metropolitan University, 
Tokyo; Osaka City University, Osaka (public 


universities established by local government); 
Aoyama Gakuin University, Tokyo; Keio Uni¬ 
versity, Tokyo; Komazawa University, Tokyo; 
Nihon University, Tokyo; St. Paul University, 
Tokyo; Waseda University, Tokyo; Doshisya 
University, Kyoto; Ritsumeilmn University, Kyo¬ 
to; and Kansei Gakuin University, Nishinomiya 
(private universities). 

There are many rcasearch iiutitutions related 
to psychological science where psychologists are 
working; the following are representative: the 
National Institute of Education, the Institute of 
Police Science, the National Institute of Mental 
Health, the National Occupational Research 
Institute, the Railroad Labor Science Research 
Institute, NHK (Japan Broadcating Corporation) 
Radio and Television Culture Research Institute, 
NHK Broadcasting Science Research Labora¬ 
tories, the Science of Labor Institute, the Society 
for the Scientific Study of Public Opinion, and 
the Tanaka Education Research Institute. AH of 
the perfectural governments have their own edu¬ 
cational research institutes and some of the large 
cities have similar institutions. 

Ihe professional organization of Japanese 
psychologists is the Japanese Psychological As¬ 
sociation. At present, the association has about 
3,000. There are also societies for the specialized 
branches of psychology such as the Society of 
Applied Psychology, the Society for Animal 
Psychology, the Society for Educational Psychol¬ 
ogy, the Society of Social Psychology, the Society 
of Group Dynamics, and the Society of Clinical 
Psychology. 

The Japanese Psychological Association pub¬ 
lishes the Japanese Journal of Psychology, Japanese 
Psychological Research, and the Japaruse Psychological 
Monographs. Other psychological societies have 
their own publications such as the Japanese Journal 
of Educational Psychology, the Annual of Animal 
Psychology, and the Annuals of Social Psychology. 
Psychologia has been published by the Psychological 
Society and Japanese Psychological Review by the 
Psychological Review Society. Some of the uni¬ 
versities publish their own bulletins such as the 
Tohoku Psychological Folia and the Bulletin of the 
Faculty of Literature of Kyushu University. 

The study of psychology in Japan was formerly 
greatly influenced by German psychology but 
after the war American psychology became the 
main source of information and many psycho¬ 
logical studies have been conducted along Amer¬ 
ican lines. 
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LINGUISTICS 


In Japan, linguistics has had a fairly long 
history; in the Edo Period, scholars such as 
Fujitani Nariakira and Motoori Norinaga made 
a great contribution to the grammatical study of 
Old Japanese, and their studies were scientific 
descriptive ones. 

After the Meiji Restoration, the introduction of 
grammatical studies of English and other Europe¬ 
an languages and their related historical studies 
greatly influenced Japanese linguists. Thus, the 
grammatical studies of modern Japanese and the 
historical or comparative studies of languages, 
including Japanese, made progress gradually. 
After World War II, linguistic research of Japa¬ 
nese and other languages, from many points of 
view, has developed remarkably with the increas¬ 
ing introduction of new linguistic works by for¬ 
eign scholars. 

The research of the theoretical problems of 
linguistics in Japan is highly influenced by the 
theory of F. de Saussure and those of American 
structural linguists, and more recently, by gen¬ 
erative grammar; but endeavors to develop an 
independent linguistic theory are also increasing. 
Researchers in branches of learning like sociology, 
anthropology, literature and mathematics are also 
becoming interested in linguistics, especially in its 
theoretical areas. 

In the field of phonology, theoretical, meth¬ 
odological studies, and historical studies of the 
Japanese phonological system have made great 
progress; phonetics have also showed remarkable 
development in Japan. 

Scientific grammatical studies of the Japanese 
language were established by Yoshio Yamada, 
-Shinkichi Hashimoto and other scholars before the 
Second World War, and now a number of scholars 
are studying Japanese grammar from various 
points of view. Semantic research of Japanese and 
other languages are also progressing. 

In the field of comparative studies relative to 


Japanese, eflbrts have been made to prove the 
relationship between Japanese and one or more 
foreign languages, but this aim has not yet been 
achieved. 

Ainu, a language which is now almost extinct, 
has been studied by Kindaichi Kyosuke, Chiri 
Ma.shiho, Hattori Shiro and other scholars, and in 
1964 “An Ainu Dialect Dictionary” was published 
with Hattori Shiro as editor. 

Japanese dialects, including that of Okinawa, 
have been studied by many scholars, and the 
National Language Research Institute began the 
publication of a “Linguistic Atlas” of Japan in 
1967. 

In the study of foreign language, Japanese 
linguists have been researching Indo-European 
languages including the Old Greek, Latin, San¬ 
skrit, Slavic, Uralic and Altaic languages, the Chi¬ 
nese, Semitic and Hamitic languages, and many 
others. The Si-hia (Tangut) characters were 
decoded by Nishida Tatsuno. The translation of 
“Les Langues du Monde” with Izui Hisanosuke 
as Japanese editor, and the publication of "In¬ 
troduction to the Languages of the World” com¬ 
piled by Ichikawa Sanki, Kozu Harushige and 
Hattori Shiro has been of great use to linguists in 
Japan; these two publications indicate the range 
ot Japanese research into the languages of the 
world. Recently, many scholars including young 
linguists arc researching Asian and African langu¬ 
ages mainly from the viewpoint of descriptive 
linguistics. 

Some universities in Japan, for example Tokyo 
University and Kyoto University, have depart¬ 
ments of linguistics where students are trained. 

There are two national linguistic societies in 
Japan: the Linguistic Society of Japan and the 
Society for the Study of the Japanese Language. 
The Phonetic Society of Japan is also national; 
these societies publish regular journals. 


THE FINE ARTS 


Generally speaking, the historical ages of Japa¬ 
nese fine arts are divided into three characteristic 
art stages; namely, the original art period, the 
Buddhist art period and the art period of civil 


society. 

(1) The original art period. This includes the 
Neolithic Age, the Bronze Age and the Old 
Mound Age prior to the sixth century when 
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Buddhism was introduced into Japan. For these 
ten or twenty centuries, primitive arts in Japan 
made progress little by little and attained their 
peculiar style as national arts later, under the 
influence of continental civilization. One can see 
such development from the jdmon style to the 
Yayoi style in earthen vessels, for instance. 

(2) The Buddhist art period. For several 
centuries after the introduction of Buddhism into 
Japan, namely in the Asuka and Nara periods, 
Japanese art developed on a religious basis under 
the patronage of the Buddhist temples. The wall 
paintings in the Hdryuji Temple and the great 
image of Buddha in the Tbdaiji Temple are the 
representative products in these ages. The aim of 
the Buddhist artists was to faithfully follow the 
Sutras, and this placed their works above criticism 
as far as laymen were concerned. 

But in the aristocratic society of the following 
Hcian Period, the arts were also required to satisfy 
the aesthetic needs of the nobility. Thus, besides 
Buddhist art, Japanese artists eventually evolved 
a unique form of art while adopting traditional 
Chinese techniques. In particualr, the yamaio-e 
and the maki-e have a beauty of form and expres¬ 
sion that is Japanese. 

After the twelfth century when military as¬ 
cendancy began, promoted by the influences of 
the Zen sect of Buddhism and the Chinese paint¬ 
ings of the Sung and Yuan dynasties, the temple 
arts spread, first among the military class and then 
among the other classes. 

From the Kamakura Period to the Muromachi 
Period, this tendency gradually bore fruits of 
thought on art, which were called geido ideas. 
From this point of view, all art is for the sake of 
man’s life; in other words, man can build up 
human character through the practice of art; 
utilizing this art theory, many dissertations or 
books were written during this period on sadd (tea 
ceremony), zoen (gardening) and kado (flower 
arrengement). 

(3) The art period of civil society. In the Edo 
Period, even under the new feudalistic social order, 
the arts spread to the lower classes of society, 
establishing an age of universal aesthetic culture. 
It has only two trends: one is spiritualistic and the 
other, as it were, sensualistic. For example, the 
former is represented in the bunjinga painting and 
the latter the ukiyo-e. 

During the Edo Period, a large number of 
manuals on arts and crafts were written, and 
critics and scholars also began to express their 
views in essays. The articles written on art carried 
on in the Chinese traditions of the Ming and 
Ching dynasties dealt mainly with techniques and 


materiak. The theories themselves were rather of 
an ethical and spiritual nature and cannot be said 
to have been very scientific. Nevertheless, the 
books of pictures and collections of the signatures 
and seals published during this period serve as 
valuable research material. 

Since the middle of the last century. Western 
civilization has come in force into Japan. Especial¬ 
ly in the latter half of the nineteenth century, that 
is, in the Meiji Era, the introduction of Western 
arts and Western aesthetic theories brought about 
a revolution in Japanese art. When the phase of 
blind infatuation with Western culture and civili¬ 
zation had Anally passed, a movement arose for a 
return to the classical arts of Japan. Nevertheless, 
since contact with the West, Japanese artists have 
striven to adopt the good points of Western art 
and to assimilate them into Japan’s own tradi¬ 
tions. 

The theory of art is on the whole a personal 
reflection of the experiences of the artist, lacking 
in systematic construction and objective descrip¬ 
tion. We have had aesthetics as a systematic 
science for less than a hundred years. The reasons 
arc (1) that our traditional art developed in the 
wide Held of the synthetic worth of culture or life 
and was not differentiated distinctly into an in¬ 
dividual division of the value of art; (2) that our 
artists have been inclined to set greater value, not 
on the work of art, but on the creative effort itself 
for their personal character-building and thus have 
not needed a systematic art theory abstracted from 
the practice of art; and moreover, (3) our tradi¬ 
tional science or learning has also had a synthetic 
and practical character. 

There are now two art research societies in Ja¬ 
pan, the Japanese Society for Art History and the 
Japanese Society for Aesthetics: both publish 
regular journals. 

The following are the publications for the arts in 
Japan. 

“Nara Rokudaiji Taikan,” Iwanami Shoten, 
14 volumes. 

“Nanto Judaiji Okagami,’’ Tokyo Academy of 
Arts, 26 volumes. 

Kokka (a magazine), Kokkasha. 

Buddhist Art (a magazine), the Japanese Society 
for Art History. 

Study of Art (a magazine), Bijitsu Kenkyujo. 

Aesthetics (a magazine), Japanese Society for 
Aesthetics. 

“Nippon Bijutsu Zenshu,” Bijutsu Shuppansha, 
6 volumes. 

“Nippon no Bijutsu,” Heibon-sha, 24 volumes. 

“Nippon Emakimono ZenshO,” Kadokawa, 24 
volumes. 
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JAPANESE LITERATURE 


Japanese literature has been studied by scholars 
from ancient times. Making an historical division 
into ancient, medieval, and modern we can say 
that during the ancient and medieval periods 
research on Japanese literature was on a small 
scale and concentrated mainly on uta or Japanese 
poems. 

The study of the cla.ssics was taken up in 
modern times as a means of understanding ancient 
Japan. Among the classics studied are the “Man- 
yoshti”, “Kokinshu,” “Ise Monogatari” (Tales of 
Ise) and “Genji Monogatari”. At first studies were 
centered on annotation. .Some commentary and 
bibliographical study was also undertaken, but it 
was only with the coming of the Meiji Era that 
there was any study of the development of these 
literary works. 

In the Meiji Era, scholars began to study the 
classics from an historical point of view. In order 
to clarify the development of Japanese literature 
they studied ancient writers as well as those of 
medieval and modern times, and the works of 
Saikaku, Chikamatsu, and Basho were extensively 
taken up. 

Today the study of modem Japanese literature 
is popular, and the similarity of the methods of 
study ofJapane.se scholars of modern literature is 
popular, and the similarity of the methods of 
study of japanc.se scholars of modern literature 
with those of their German counterparts has been 
pointed out. German bibliography was introduced 
to Japan by Dr. Haga Yaichi. 

A large quantity of material has been collected 
on such classics as “Manyoshu,” “Genji Mono¬ 


gatari” and “Kokin-ShQ” and used for the prepa¬ 
ration of standard annotated versions of these 
books. 

Together with the study of literary materials, 
there has been rctiearch from a literary point of 
view with the aim of obtaining a better under¬ 
standing of the style and spirit of literary works 
and their authors. This is a field in which Japa¬ 
nese scholars have found German methods 
particularly useful. 

A noteworthy development is the increasing 
amount of research which is being undertaken on 
modern literary history. In the study of literary 
history there is a tendency to consider Japanese 
literature as a product of the people, together with 
an international outlook which is shown by the 
interest taken in comparative and world literature. 
Studies are being made of the influence of foreign 
literature on the literature of Japan, in particular, 
of the effect of Chinese literature before the mod¬ 
ern period. Extensive studies of the influence of 
European and American literature on modern 
Japanese writers have also been undertaken. Thus 
Japanese literary history is being considered as 
part of the development of world literature as a 
whole. 

Japanese scholars have also been concerned 
With comparing the quality of the literature of 
this country with that of the rest of the world, but 
as yet studies of this sort have produced no im¬ 
portant results. Among the varieties of literature 
now being studied in Japan are poetry, novels, 
plays and literary commentaries. 


EOREIGN LITERATURE 


The influence of Western literature in this 
country was first felt during the Meiji Era; 
Western literature was first introduced to Japan 
about ninety years ago, though it was only sixty 
years ago that the first Japanese book on the study 
of Western literature was published. 

The Western literature most widely read in this 
country has been British and American, no doubt 
because English has been the principal foreign 
language in Japanese schools. Lectures on Shake¬ 
speare were given at Tokyo University at the 


beginning of the Meiji Era, but at that time the 
study of Western literature as a whole was still at 
a primitive stage. 

It was not until 1885 that books began to appear 
which showed that Western literature was being 
really read and studied. The first people to provide 
necessary background for the study of English and 
German literature were Dr. Tsubouchi ShSyS, 
who translated the complete works of Shakespeare 
into Japanese, and Mori Ogai, who translated 
Goethe’s “Faust”. This was around 1891. 
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Two years later, the magazine Bmgakukai 
(Literary World) began publication, and the 
influence of English romantic poems was deeply 
felt by young Japanese poets. 

At about the same time, the poet and author 
Shimazaki Tdson emerged to infuse a new spirit 
into Japanese poetic circles. He and another 
famous poet, Tsuchii Banshi, had a great interest 
in foreign literature. The two of them were fol¬ 
lowed by a number of young poets who were 
greatly impressed by French symbolic poetry. 

The novels of Turgenev were introduced to 
Japan in 1882; Dostoevsky and Tolstoi also found 
many synpathetic readers among the young people 
of Japan. At that time French and Russian liter¬ 
ature was usually read in English translation. 

Naturalistic literature was very popular and 
exerted a great influence on Japanese novelists. 
When naturalism was at its height, Natsume 
Sdseki, who had studied the works of George 
Meredith and Jane Austen, created a new style 
by basing his novels on a combination of Oriental 
moral sense with English common sense and 
humor. 

Natsume’s book “Introduction to Literature,” 
published in 1907, which was made up from his 
lectures at Tokyo University, and his “Studies in 
English Literature of the 18th Century,” published 
in 1909, were the first Japanese books on foreign 
literature to be both systematic and original. The 
study of foreign literature was still at a very un¬ 
developed stage. 

During the TaishS Era (1912-26) three transla¬ 
tions into Japanese were made of Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy,” and the “Canterbury Ttiles” was also 
put into Japanese. Meanwhile novels were also 
being translated and introduced to Japanese 
readers. 


In the early years of the Showa Era (1926- 
1934), contemporary literary works by France’s 
Andre Gide, Paul Valery and Marcel Proust and 
Ireland’s James Joyce and many others were 
introduced into Japan. While these brought about 
changes in literary techniques (the literary revolu¬ 
tion), theories of literature from the Soviet Union 
and literary works which had appeared following 
the revolution in the Soviet Union, as represented 
by Maxim Gorky and others, brought to Japan 
ideological transformations (the literature of 
revolution). 

There was a gap of about ten years in the study 
of Western literature occasioned by World War 
II, but after the war the translation and study of 
Western literature made tremendous progress. 

At the present time numerous new novels from 
Britain, France, and the United States are trans¬ 
lated, and it takes no more than a year or two for 
new literary trends to reach Japan. 

Japanese scholars are making authoritative 
studies of the classical literature of Greece and 
Rome, of Beowulf, and of such authors as Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Villon, Rabelais, Mon¬ 
taigne, Cervantes, and Goethe. 

Particularly prominent in postwar Japan is the 
great increase in the number of Japanese who 
study of American literature. 

Foreign professors who taught at Tokyo Uni¬ 
versity and other Japanese places of learning did 
a great deal to further the study of English liter¬ 
ature here. Among these were Lafcadio Hearn, 
Nichols, E. Blunden, Hodgson, Empson and 
others. Blunden revisited Japan in 1947 and 
stayed for two years, concentrating his energies on 
the cultural rehabilitation of the devastated 
country. 


ORIENTAL STUDIES 


Oriental studies in Japan were born under the 
strong influence of the enligtenment movement 
prevailing during the early and middle Meiji Era. 
One of it fotmding fathers, Shiratori Kurakichi 
(1865-1942), who learned Western history and its 
methods at the Tokyo Imperial University, tried 
to change the traditional image of Chinese history 
in applying his new methods to the Chinese his¬ 
torical sources. In the same way, he also made 
comments on the works of Western sinologists in 
the field of Central Asian history and historical 
geography; his disciples and followers took this 
latter form of study in the course of their research. 


Another eminent founding father, Naito Konan 
(1886-1935), formerly a journalist, was invited to 
the chair of Eastern history at the Kyoto Imperial 
University in 1907. He emphasized the importance 
of studying the contemporary situation and the 
necessity of studying the past for its background, 
and also transplanted Chinese philology to Japan. 
His keen interests in both the past and present 
still survive in his disciples and followers. 

Along with Japan’s political expansion in Korea, 
Manchuria and Taiwan, the colonial govern¬ 
ments of Korea and Taiwan as well as the South 
Manchurian Railway Company undertook several 
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field surveys on political, socioeconomic and 
juridical institutions of the regions concerned. 
They also organized various historical and 
archaeological research, compilation and publica¬ 
tion founding fathers were engaged in these 
projects for which they were intensively trained. 

Since the end of World War I, Oriental studies 
in Japan have undergone considerable change. 
First, two important collections were brought to 
Japan and opened to the public. One is the col¬ 
lection of the Chinese books of Liu Hsinyuan, now 
known as the “Seikado-Bunko”; another is the 
collection of Western books on Asia by George 
Earnose Morrison, an Australian journalist, which 
has now expanded into the Toyo Bunko (Oriental 
Library). A joint research institute was also estab¬ 
lished in 1929 between Japan and China, and was 
called the Toho Bunka Gakuin (Institute for 
Oriental Culture) with branches in Tokyo and 
in Kyoto. 

The accumulation of basic source materials and 
other reference works by these institutions enabled 
young scholars to concentrate in specific fields of 
Oriental studies such as political, socioeconomic 
and institutional history of China. Also, Chinese 
philosophy and literature, especially colloquial 
literature, attracted the interest and attention of 
these scholars. Studies in Central and North Asian 
as well as Korean history were revived with the 
new materials at their disposal and in the light of 
new trends of study. New development was also 
made in such fields as Southeast Asian studies, 
Indian history and Islamic studies. The Southeast 
Asian Studies’ Center was the Department of 
South Seas History of the Taihoku Imperial 
University established in 1928. 

Remarkable progress in various fields of Ori¬ 
ental studies was made under the influence of 
Marxism following the end of World War 1. 
Ideological control by the government, however, 
prohibited scholars in universities and research 
institutes from pursuing research in the light of 
Marxian theory; contemporary studies were, of 
course, taboo, except for documentation surveys 
carried out by various research departments of 
ministries in Japan and Machukuo, and of the 
South Manchurian Railway Company. Some of 
these results are now reprinted as good basic 
reference materials. 


After World War II Oriental studies in Japan 
underwent yet another change. It is now almost 
impossible to include all of them in the term 
“Oriental studies.” It must be noted that since 
the end of the war Marxism revived and main¬ 
tained strong dominance over the academic field 
in general. Reinterpretation of history according 
to the Marxian theory was carried out and long 
debates were made on such themes as the periodi¬ 
zation of history and ancient community. In the 
light of these trends, much new research was 
published on the socioeconomic history of China. 

Following the new trends of study in the prewar 
period, effort has continually been made to locate, 
collect or gain access through microfilm or other 
means of reproduction to the firsthand source 
materials which have been found, processed and/ 
or published by different research institutions in 
the world. Research and analysis has been made 
on such materials as the royal chronicle of the early 
Ch’ing Dynasty, written in the Manchu language, 
Tun-huang documents which contain Buddhist 
scriptures, official and other documents in Chi¬ 
nese, Tibetan and other languages, oracle bone 
and bronze inscriptions of the Yin and Chou 
dynasties, and many other source materials in¬ 
cluding archival materials in western languages. 
Collection of reference works has been made not 
only in the field of Chinese studies but also in 
other fields; yet much still remains to be done in 
this connection. 

It is only since World War II that studies on 
contemporary China have become postiible. In 
the light of the foundation of the Peoples’ Republic 
of China in 1949, many scholars are engaged both 
in presenting the new political, economic, social 
and juridical institutions and cultures produced 
under the new Republic and in analyzing and 
looking for their significance in the history of 
China. There is also another group, consisting 
mostly of journalists, who are interested in the 
current political situation in China. 

It is impossible here to describe every activity 
in each specific field, especially when they can be 
convered under the social sciences. It must be 
noted, however, that the development of these 
fields has been made under the influence and with 
the adoption of the area studies method which 
developed in the United States of America. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


The study of anthropology in the Anglo- 1884, when the Anthropological Society of Tokyo 
American sense began in this country in about was established. This Society was the forerunner 
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of the present Anthropological Society of Japan. 

In 1886 the Tokyo organization published a 
journal, the Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Tokyo. This has become the present Jinruigaku 
Zasshi, the Journal of the Anthropological Society 
ofjapan. 

In 1893 Dr. Tsuboi Shdgorb (1862-1913), the 
founder of the Tokyo society, established the 
present Anthropological Institute within the 
Science Faculty of Tokyo University, and this 
became the headquarters of the Tokyo society. 

Dr. Tsuboi and his successor Dr. Torii RyQz6 
(1870-1953) were typical anthropologists of this 
early period, and their work included a wide 
range of researches on the physical and cultural 
anthropology of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Japanese islands and on the origins of the Japa¬ 
nese people. 

Other leading anthropologists of the day were 
Dr. Koganei Yoshikiyo (1854-1944) of Tokyo 
University, and Dr. Adachi Buntard (1865-1945) 
of Kyoto University. The former was a leading 
authority on the Ainu, while Dr. Adachi did some 
remarkable research on the variation of blood 
vessels of the Japanese. 

Dr. Hasebe Kotondo (1882-1963) observed 
that the biological process in human evolution is 
closely related to labor as well as to living condi¬ 
tions, and called this branch of study “crgology.” 
He also established the Department of Anthro¬ 
pology at the University of Tokyo in 1939, which 
made it possible for students to have special train¬ 
ing in anthropology. Active scholars in physical 
anthropology today number about thirty. The 
major subjects being advanced by them are as 
follows: 1) paleo-anthropological studies on 
Pleistocene men (Amud cave men) in western 
Asia, 2) physical characteristics and life of Neo¬ 
lithic man in Japan, 3) genetic polymorphism of 
the modern Japanese, 4) longitudinal growth 
study of Japanese-American hybrids, 5) inter¬ 
disciplinary study on the Ainu, 6) homonization. 

Ethnology in Japan (cultural and social an¬ 
thropology became more popular terms after the 
war) came on the scene much later than physical 
anthropology. It was in 1934 that the Japanese 
Society of Ethnology was founded, publishing the 
journal Minzokugaku-kenkyu from 1935. It was only 
after World War II (the early fifties) that univer¬ 
sities established chairs of cultural/social anthro¬ 
pology, although even today departments of 
cultural/social anthropology (with graduate 
courses) are found in only three universities in 
Japan. 

The activities in the early stage of the develop¬ 
ment of ethnology were carried out by a small 
group of self-trained ethnologists, including Oka 


Masao (1898- ) and Ishida Eiichird (1903- 

1968) who studied ethnology in Vienna. They 
were closely related to scholars of Japanese folklore 
and physical anthropology, while at the same time 
they tried their best to establish ethnology as a 
recognized discipline in Japan independent from 
the closely related fields. During the war, the 
short-lived Ethnological Research Institute (1943- 
45) was set up and field work was done in Man¬ 
churia, North China and Mongolia. Some work 
also was performed in Korea, Formosa and 
Micronesia. Although they could not work satis¬ 
factorily because of the war, it was due to their 
efforts that cultural/social anthropology succeeded 
in gaining its place in learned Japanese society 
after the war. 

The major issue with which Japanese ethnol¬ 
ogists were deeply concerned during the first phase 
after the war was the origin (or ethnogenesis) of 
the Japanese people. Joint seminars with physical 
anthropologists, archaeologists, folklorists, and 
linguists were held, and several publications 
related to this issue appeared; a representative one 
was “Nihon-minzoku no Kigen” (The Origins of 
the Japanese People) by E. Ishida, M. Oka, N. 
Egami and I. Yawata, published in 1958. It was 
also at this time that studies on the Ainu were 
carried out by ethnologists in cooperation with 
scholars of several related fields. From the point of 
view of social anthropology, interesting informa¬ 
tion and interpretations on territorial groups and 
kinship organizations were produced. However 
since this period, studies on the Ainu by ethnolog¬ 
ists have greatly decreased. 

An interdisciplinary association was formed 
during this time which included ethnology, folk¬ 
lore, physical anthropology, archaeology, linguis¬ 
tics, psychology, sociology, human geography and 
the science of religions, and which later developed 
into the League of Nine Academic Societies for 
the Study of Human Affairs. 

Towards the later part of the 1950’s, interest in 
social anthropology gradually increased among 
the postwar generation, although the influence of 
cultural history in the Viennese style which char¬ 
acterized the proceeding generation was still 
present. By the 1960’s this trend became dominant 
among Japanese ethnologists, as noted in the 
heavy concentration of works on social organiza¬ 
tion and ritual. Studies of culture and personality, 
which became popular soon after the war through 
American influence, have been carried out by a 
rather small number of psychological anthropol¬ 
ogists. 

It was during this second phase that a con¬ 
siderable number of Japanese ethnologists carried 
out field work abroad, including such regions as 
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the Indian subcontinent. Southeast Asia, the 
Arctic regions, the Pacific Islands, Africa and 
Latin America, many of there expeditions, how¬ 
ever, were in rather short. There have, as yet, been 
few substantial works based on thorough field 
work with a sound theoretical presentation; most 
of their works are in the form of monographic 
reports. 

In spite of the increase in field work abroad, 
Japan has remained the major field of study for 
Japanese ethonologists, in which ie and dozoku have 
such topics, the outstanding development of re¬ 
search by Japanese ethnologists since 1960 is 
found in the studies on the Okinawa islands, 
particularly focused on social organization and 
religious aspects. 


Although Japanese cultural/social anthropology 
had gained enough strength to have held, jointly 
with physical anthropology, the Eighth Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Anthropological and Ethnol¬ 
ogical Sciences in Japan in 1968, and although the 
total membership of the Japanese Society of 
Ethnology increased to eight hundred by 1971, 
the number of active members who have had 
proper training and are currently teaching cul- 
tural/social anthropology amounts to only about 
fifty. Those who are known for their international 
contributions arc exceptionally few, and most of 
their works are written in Japanese. 


FOLKLORE 


The study of folklore as an independent disci¬ 
pline began in 1913 when Yanagita Kunio and 
Takaki Toshio jointly published a journal called 
Kyodo Kenkyd (The Study of Folklore). 

Studies of this nature had, however, already 
been carried out in the Edo Period when studies 
were made on the lives of people as well as on 
manners and customs in various parts of the 
country. Some of the reports on these studies are 
worthy of attention even today. They are for 
example, “Butsurui Shoko” (a book on provincial 
dialects) by Koshigaya Gozan, published in 1775; 
“Fuzoku Toijo Kotaisho” (reports on questions 
concerning folk customs of each feudal estate) by 
Hirokata Yoshiro in 1817; Kitamura Nobuyo’s 
“Kiyu Shoran” (a kind of folklore dictionary) in 
1830; and seventy lengthy travelogues written by 
Mazumi Sugae (1754^1829). 

During the Meiji Era, anthropologists Tsuboi 
Shogoro and Torii Ryuzo proposed that manners 
and customs in various parts of the country should 
be studied. Among the scholars interested in this 
field were Yamanaka Warai, Deguchi Yonekichi, 
Minakata Kumakusu and Ino Kanori. The study 
of folk history formally began in 1889 with the 
publication of Fuzoku Gaho (The Pictorial Maga¬ 
zine on Manners and Customs). 

In 1913, the same year that Kyodo Kenkyu was 
published, Ishibashi Gaha established the Japa¬ 
nese Folklore Society. Books on folklore published 
at about his time included “Dozoku to Densetsu” 
(Local Customs and Legends) by Origuchi 
Shinobu, “Minzoku to Rekishi” (Folklore and 
History) by Teikichi Kita, and “Minzoku” 
(People) by Kunio Yanagita. 


In the late 1920’s, the journals Tabi to Densetsu 
(Travels and Legends) and Minzoku Geijutsu (Folk 
Art) began to appear, and in 1929 another folklore 
society was organized and issued its own journal, 
Minzokugaku (Folklore). 

The following scholars are distinguished by 
their contributions to Japanese folklore: Origuchi 
Shinobu with his “Kodai Kenkyu” (A Study of 
Ancient Times) made an important contribution 
to the study of ancient religious beliefs, lha Fuyu, 
born in Okinawa, has published a book on the 
language and customs of the Ryukyu Islands. 
Nakayama Taro, the author of “Japanese Folk¬ 
lore,” compiled a “Dictionary of Japanese Folk¬ 
lore.” Takeo Matsumura is known for his “Min¬ 
zokugaku Ronko,” and Matsumoto Nobuhiro for 
his “Nihonshinwa no Kenkyu” (A Study of 
Japanese Myths). Kotaro Hayakawa in his 
“Hanamatsuri” (Flower Festivals) made a con¬ 
siderable contribution to the field; Kindaichi 
Kyosuke should be also mentioned for his out¬ 
standing constribution on Ainu folk studies. 

In 1948 the society took the name Japanese 
Folklore Society, and called its journal Japanese 
Folklore. 

In Japan, folklore material is divided into three 
categories. The first is tangible cultural material 
such as food, clothing, housing, agriculture, fishing 
and forestry, social systems, marriages and funer¬ 
als, and so forth. The second category concerns 
language, folk songs, riddles and proverbs, folk¬ 
tales, and the like. The third concerns itself with 
beliefs, ghosts and taboos. 

It may be said that the study of Japanese folk¬ 
lore was firmly established by Yanagita Kunio, 
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who spent a large part of his time travelling 
extensively in rural areas of the country {nobing 
various aspects of folklore. He was particularly 
interested in the study of popukr belie& as well 
as local dialects and folk tales; Yanagita was a 
prolific writer and produced valuable interpreta¬ 
tions providing much insight. The following is a 
list of some of his books: “Ishigami Mondo” (Talks 
with a Stone God), “Tono Monogatari” (Tales 
of Tono), “Yama no Jinsei” (Life of a Mountain), 
“Momotaro no Tanj6” (The Birth of Momotard), 
“Nippon no Matsuri” (Japanese Festivals), “Sen- 
zo no Hanashi’’ (Tales of our Forefathers), 
"Mukashibanashi to Bungaku” (Folk Tales and 
Literature), and “Densetsu” (Legends). In 1934 
Yanagita nuule a comprehensive study of the 
conditions of life in the hill and coastal villages of 
Japan and wrote the books “Sanson Seikatsu no 
KenkyO” (A Study of Life in Hill Villages) and 
“Kaison Seikatsu no KenkyO” (A Study of Life in 
Coastal Villages). 

In 1.947 Yanagita established a Folklore Re¬ 
search Institute (closed in 1951 because of finan¬ 
cial difficulties). While Yanagita devoted himself 
to collecting data and materials and to teaching 
new folklore researchers, the institute carried out 


field surveys of various small isolated islands 
around the coasts of Japan including Okinawa. 
Noteworthy publications of the institute are: 
“Minzoktigaku Jiten” (Folklore Dictionary), 
“Nihon Minzoku Zuroku” (A Collection of 
Pictorial Folk Customs), and “S5g6 Nihon Min¬ 
zoku Goi” (General Handbooks on Japanese Folk 
Terms). 

Today the Japanese Folklore Society is the 
center of folklore studies in Japan and chairs of 
folklore are established at Seijo University and at 
the Tokyo University of Education. Japanese 
folklore, covering a wide range of fields, used to 
put emphasis on such aspects as food, clothing, 
housing, manners and customs, rites de passage, 
seasonal rituals and festivals. Recently interest has 
been directed more to social systenu and family 
composition, which appear to be influenced by 
the development of social anthropology in Japan. 
Distinguished works in recent years are the 
voluminous “Complete Works of Kunio Yana¬ 
gita”, “Nihon Minzoku Bunpu-zu” (Japanese 
Folklore Atlas) edited by the Ministry of Culture, 
and “Nihon Minzoku Jiten” (Dictionary of Japa¬ 
nese Folk Customs) edited by Otsuka-minzoku- 
gakkai. 
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IX NATURAL SCIENCES 


HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC STUDIES 


It was at the end of the thirteenth century that 
Japan was first introduced to Europeans by Marco 
Polo. (The Book of Marco Polo, 1299.) By that 
time Japan had developed a considerably ad¬ 
vanced culture by importing and assimilating 
Chinese culture. Scientific disciplines such as med¬ 
icine, astronomy and chronology were brought 
into Japan from China in the sixth century, to¬ 
gether with Buddhism. Later, in the sixteenth 
century, European sciences were brought tojapan, 
together with Christianity. These two sources 
constitute the backbone of Japanese science. 

A major social reformation occurred in 646 
A.D. (the Taika Reformation). That was the first 
step for Japan to start building herself up as a cul¬ 
turally independent state. The HoryOji Temple, 
which is said to be the oldest wooden building now 
in existence in the world, was built at Nara in 607 
A.D., and it shows the excellent architectural tech¬ 
nique of that time. The oldest records on eclipses 
and comets are traced back to the beginning of the 
seventh century. In the eighth century (Nara and 
Heian Era) the Daibutsu (The great statue of 
Buddha) was built at the Todaiji Temple in Nara. 
The artifacts in Sh6s6in, Nara, are also of the 
eighth century. 

In the tenth century, one of the typical books on 
medicinal plants “Honz6-Wamy6” was written 
by Fukane Sukehito (918 a.d.). “IshinhO,” which 
is said to be the oldest medical book written in 
Japanese, was written in 984 a.d. “The Tale of 
Genji” was written at about the same time. 

The creative activities of the ancient Japanese 
culture reached their highest point in the eighth 
century and slowed down gradually in the fol¬ 
lowing centuries, until the sixteenth century, when 
Western culture came tojapan. 


Chronological Development of 
Japanese Science 

Japanese scientific history from the time the 
Japanese nation first came in contact with Western 
civilization (1543) to the Meiji Restoration (1868) 
may be divided into the following four stages; 

I. 1543-1638 (after the introduction of fire¬ 
arms). 

II. 1639-1719 (after the proclamation of the 
policy of seclusion). 

III. 1720-1822 (after the end of the prohibition 
on the reading of foreign books). 

IV. 1823-1868 (from the time Siebold first vis¬ 
ited Japan to the Meiji Restoration). 

The first period was the time when practical 
knowledge of scientific techniques was imported 
from Spain and Portugal. The second was (he pe¬ 
riod when Japan was closed to foreign countries by 
her policy of seclusion. In the third period, modern 
scientific knowledge was brought into Japan from 
Holland. Most of the pure sciences such as physics, 
chemistry, physiology and mathematics were 
brought into Japan in the 4th period, after Siebold 
had come tojapan in 1823. 


Tlie First Period 

The first contact between Japan and Western 
countries began in 1543, when a Portuguese ship 
drifted onto the shore of Tanegashima Island at 
the southern tip of Kyushu. Guns were first 
brought tojapan at that time, and they were ea¬ 
gerly adopted as Japan was then in the Sengoku 
Period (The Age of Wars). The next contact be¬ 
tween Japan and the West was made by St. Francis 
Xavier in 1549 when he landed in Kagoshima to 
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propagate Christianity. Western medical sciences, 
astronomy, geography, and printing techniques 
were brought to Japan by the many priests who 
followed Xavier. 

The Second Period 

During this period, when most of the modern 
sciences were developing in Europe, Japan was cut 
off from foreign countries, except for occasional 
trade with China and Holland. The lack of new 
knowledge from foreign countries forced the Japa¬ 
nese people to develop their own scientific knowl¬ 
edge. During this period such celebrated scientists 
as Seki Takakazu in mathematics, Shibukawa 
Shunkai in chronology, and Kaibara Ekiken in 
botany appeared. 

The Third Period 

During this period, the so-called “Dutch Sci¬ 
ence” was developed to a remarkable extent. To- 
kugawa Yoshimune, the eighth shogun, was quite 
well-disposed to science and Nakane Gcnkei lec¬ 
tured on the calendar for him. Nakane took the 
opportunity to beg the shogun to allow the impor¬ 
tation of foreign books if they were not related to 
Christianity.Three years later, in 1720, non-relig¬ 
ious books again began to be imported from for¬ 
eign countries, mainly from Holland. The new 
knowledge which was brought into Japan in this 
way was called “Dutch Science”. Dutch Science 
was composed of a) the Dutch language, b) medi¬ 
cal science and honzo-gaku, c) astronomy and 
geography, and d) military science. Honzo-gaku 
included botany, zoology and mineralogy besides 
pharmacology, which was its main concern. Mili¬ 
tary sciences included such basic sciences as math¬ 
ematics, physics, chemistry and mechanical engi¬ 
neering, besides purely military knowledge. The 
first Dutch language masters were Aoki Gunzo, 
Maeno Ryotaku and Otsuki Gentaku. The first 
Dutch-Japanese dictionary was published by 
Inanuma Sampaku in 1796. “Kaitai Shinsho,” 
the new systematic anatomy of the human body, 
published in 1775, was the first Western scientific 
book to be translated into Japanese. The greatest 
scientific achievement of this period was the pub¬ 
lication of “The Map of Japan” by Ino Tadataka 
in 1821. Other outstanding scientists were Hiraga 
Gennai (1729-1779), Shizuki Tadao (1760-1806), 
Miura Baien (1723-1789), Hotari Banri (1778- 
1852) and One Ranzan (1729-1810). 

The Fourth Period 

This period covers about fifty years immediately 
before the Meiji Restoration. The sciences devel¬ 
oped during this unsettled period were naturally 
those of military significance. Since 1850, when the 


first reflex furnace in Japan was built by the Saga 
Han, weapon manufacturing and shipbuilding 
industries were planned and developed by the To- 
kugawa government and several big han (clans). 
Modern pure sciences were brought to .Japan as 
basic sciences for military techniques. 

In 1857, a school called Bansho-Chosho was es¬ 
tablished by the Tokugawa government to teaeh 
Western sciences. The school taught, among other 
branches of knowledge, astronomy, geography, 
physics, mathematics, mechanics, and drawing. 
The name of this school was changed to Kaiseisho 
in 1863 and in 1877 it became Tokyo Imperial 
University. 

The development of scientific knowledge during 
this period was greatly indebted to Siebold, a 
Dutch physician, who first came to Japan in 1823. 
Such competent young scholars as Takano Choei, 
Ozeki Sanei, Tozuka Seikai, Ito Gemboku, Ko 
Ryosai, and Oka Kensuke were all taught by him. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics in Japan before the Meiji Era was 
called wasan and it developed quite independently 
of foreign influences. Although wasan has been 
completely neglected and replaced by Western 
mathematics since the Meiji Era, in the seven¬ 
teenth century it showed such remarkable advance 
that it reached about the same level as mathemat¬ 
ics in Europe. As a matter of fact, it was in some 
respects more advanced than the latter. The 
greatest figure in wasan was Seki Takakazu (1642- 
1809). He established algebra, the same as Hor¬ 
ner’s method (but found independently), dis¬ 
covered the negative theory of equations and 
found a method of solving cubic and higher order 
equations (the same as Horner’s method) dis¬ 
covered negative and imaginary roots and intro¬ 
duced matrices in 1686, earlier than Leibniz. 

Wasan which was established by Seki Takakazu, 
was further developed later by his successors 
Araki, Matsunaga, Yamaji, Yasujima, Kusaka, 
Wada and Uchida until it was replaced by West¬ 
ern mathematics. 

Astronomy 

Astronomy, like most other sciences, was first 
brought to Japan from China. The first calendar 
in Japan, Genkireki, was adopted from China in 
604 A.D. From that time until the Meiji Restora¬ 
tion, the calendar was reformed ten times. The 
first six reforms were all adopted from China. The 
first astronomical observatory in Japan was built 
in 675 A.D. Eclipses of the sun and moon were rec¬ 
orded in order to adjust the calendar. Two hun- 
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drcd twenty-two solar eclipses and 64 lunar eclipses 
had been recorded by 1600 a.d. Observations on 
comets and shooting stars were the only ones 
recorded at that time. In the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century, Western astronomy was introduced 
to Japan, The lunar calendar was first adopted in 
1872. 

Map-Making 

The oldest book of geography in Japan is the 
“Fudoki”, written at the beginning of the eighth 
century. The oldest map of Japan was also made 
about that time. The world atlas was introduced to 
Japan in the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The greatest figure in map-making was Inti Ta- 
dataka (1745-1818) who made the first accurate 
map of Japan. 

Botany and Medical Science 

A complicated geography and a mild climate 
give Japan a great variety of animal and plant 
species. The oldest book on botany now extant is 
“Yakko-Taiso” written by Waki Hiroyo in 799 
A.D. Since then many books on this subject have 
been written. A typical example in ancient Japan 
was “Honzei-Wamyo” (18 Volumes) written by 
Fukane Sukehito in 918; 1,025 kinds of animals, 
plants and minerals were described in this book. 
Although the subject had been introduced to Ja¬ 
pan from China, it showed remarkable develop¬ 
ment in this country. In 1709, one of the greatest 
books on this subject, “Yamato-Honzo” (17 Vol¬ 
umes), was written by Kaibara Ekiken. It was the 
first systematic and scientific book on natural his¬ 
tory produced by the Japanese. I'he foundation 
which was laid by Kaibara was added to by Ono 
Ranzan (1729-1810) who wrote “Honzo-komoku 
Keimo” (48 Volumes, 1802). He has been called 
the Linneus of the Orient. 

Japanese medical science first developed from 
that of China. Later, in the sixteenth century, 
European medical science was introduced to Ja¬ 
pan. The publication of “Kaitai-.Shinsho” (Sys¬ 
tematic Human Anatomy) in 1774 marked an 
epoch in Japanese medical history. Since then 
Western medicine has been well established in 
Japan 

Physics and Chemistry 

The Japanese view of the world was based on 
concept of nature has always been metaphysical, 
being influenced by Chinese philosophy and Indi¬ 
an Buddhism. The objective study of nature was 
engaged in by the Japanese only from the end of 


seventeenth century. The development of com¬ 
merce and industry and observations and experi¬ 
ments in Honzogaku, astronomy, and other 
sciences stimulated the objeetive study of nature. 
Hiraga Genriai (1729-1779) was one of the great¬ 
est scholars in physical .sciences in ihe Edo Pericxl. 
He made and studied, among other things, mag- 
nels, thermometers, and friction electrostatic gen¬ 
erators. 

rile first book on physics was “Kikai-Kanran,” 
wrilten by Aoji Rinso in 1827. This book is said to 
be based on ".Natiirkundig Schoolboek” written 
by Joliamics Buijs. 

The first book on chemistry was ‘Shamitsu-Kai- 
so” written by Udagawa Yoan in 1837. This book 
was also based on a Dutch translation of “System- 
atische Handbuch del Scheikunde” by W. Henry. 
These transplantations of physical sciences in 
Japan look place after .Siebolcl had come to Japan. 

Phy.sical Studies 

Pure and applied Physics 

The Physical Society of Japan represents the 
activities of physical researchers in Japan; as of 
1971 there were about 9,000 members. 

I'he society was established in 1877 as the Math¬ 
ematical Society of Japan; it later became the 
PhysK al and Mathematical Society of Japan, and 
then about 20 years ago it was split into two socie¬ 
ties, the Physical Society ofjapan and the Mathe¬ 
matical .Society of Japan. 

I'he society [lubhshes three journals, which are 
the Journal oj the Phyncal Society oj Japan and the 
Journal of Japanese Applied Physics both in English, 
and the Bulsuri Oakkaishi m Japanese. The society 
IS cooperating with the Research Institute of 
Theoretical Physics in publishing the Progress of 
Theoretical Physics in iorcign languages. 

I'here are many research institutes in various 
fields of physics which arc attached to universities, 
such as the Institute of Solid State Physics and the 
Institute of Nuclear Physics, Cosmic Ray Observ¬ 
atory, all belonging to the University of Tokyo and 
the Research Institute of Theoretical Physics of 
Kyoto University. 

In the field of nuclear physics, experimental re¬ 
search as well as theoretical is very active in Japan 
and many universities have high energy particle 
accelerators. The biggest accelarator in Japan 
(electron synchrotron, 1.3 BeV) is in operation at 
the Institute of Nuclear Physics of the University 
of Tokyo, and is used by researchers from all over 
the country. 

Another big accelerator, a proton-synchrotron 
of ca. 8 BeV in energy, is under construction at a 
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site about 50 kilometers northeast of Tokyo. It will tute of High Energy Physics to be established for 
be operated by the new National Research Insti- common use. 


ASTRONOMY 


Solar Physics 

Solar PhenomeiiB 

Most observations of solar phenomena are car¬ 
ried out at the Tokyo Astronomical Observatory, 
University of Tokyo, in Mitaka near Tokyo. Sun¬ 
spots and faculae are sketched daily on the pro¬ 
jected image produced by an 8” refractor. The 
solar surface is continuously watched in the light 
of the H line with a spectroheliscope, and solar 
flares, and floculi and dark filaments are sketched 
constantly, with time marks inserted. From time 
to time a line shifter is inserted to determine veloc¬ 
ity. The intensity of a flare in comparison with the 
adjacent continuous light is measured by means of 
a wedge photometer. Regular photographys are 
taken with a spectroheliograph in the light of the 
Ki_, lines. Preliminary observations of cinemato¬ 
graphic system have been started. 

Solar Spectrophotonsetry 

With a solar tower of the Potsdam type at Mi¬ 
taka, Z. Suemoto has made interesting observa¬ 
tions of the solar flares by watching the sun in light 
of the He line formed by the plane greating with a 
device similar to a spectrohelioscope. He measured 
the intensities of various lines, and was able to de¬ 
termine the physical state of a solar flare. He has 
also constructed a wide range spectrograph to 
observe the whole spectrum from the Balmer con- 
tinum to beyond the Ha line on one film with a 
considerable dispersion, and studying the struc¬ 
ture and mechanism of prominences and flares. 
K. Osawa has obtained direct photoelectric trac¬ 
ings of the solar spectrum with this tower. Z. Sue¬ 
moto has measured the high-resolution spectrum 
of Fraunhofer lines which he took at Cambridge 
with a Fabry-Perot interforemeter. Magnetic ob¬ 
servations of the sun are planned for the future. 

Coiroiui Station 

In 1949 a corona station was built as a branch 
station of the Tokyo Astronomical Observatory 
at the top of Mt. Norikura, situated in central 
Honsha at a height of 2876 m above sea level. In 
summer, sight-seeing buses go up near the Corona 
Station daily, but in other seasons the observers 
must climb up the mountain on snowshoes and 


skis. The construction of the coronagraph was 
begun immediately after the end of the war, and 
it was successful after several trials by M. Notsuki. 
The present coronagraph is of 5” aperture. The 
intensity of coronal lines is measured with a direct- 
vision spectroscope, furnished with a thallium- 
lamp photometer. Measurement by a photoelectric 
method is under test at this time. The spectrum is 
also photographed with a plane-granting for fur¬ 
ther research. A horizontal telescope with a Lyot- 
type filter was constructed in 1954 for the cine¬ 
matographic observation of solar prominences. 

The results of the solar observations are reported 
in the Bulletin of Solar Phenomena, published quar¬ 
terly by the Tokyo Astronomical Observatory. 

Solar Radio Observations 

In 1949 a hand-driven equatorial mounting was 
constructed at Mitaka dnd regular solar radio ob¬ 
servation was commenced at 200 Mc/s. Later, 
simple aerials for receiving 100 and 60 Mc/s waves 
were constructed. In 1952, observations at 3,000 
Mc/s started. These observations are part of the 
worldwide network of solar radio observation, or¬ 
ganized by the U.R.S.I. Recently an equatorial 
radio telescope with a 10-m parabolic reflector has 
been constructed at Mitaka. A radio polarimeter 
at 200 Mc/s on a time-sharing scheme has been 
attached to the 10-m bowl, and a detailed study of 
the polarization of solar radio bursts is now being 
carried out by T. Hatanaka, S. Suzuki and A. 
Tsuchiya. It is found that the polarization of a 
burst is to be understood as a mixture of elliptically 
and randomly polarized components, and, while 
the shape of the ellipse is a function of the position 
of the source of the burst on the solar disc, the 
degree of polarization depends upon the life his¬ 
tory of the associated sunspot. In 1952 an eclipse 
observation of the solar radio emission was carried 
out at 3,000 Mc/s, and the brightness distribution 
and the location of the active sources on the solar 
disc have been determined by K. Akabane. 

A new type of dynamic spectrograph for solar 
radio observation is being built by T. Takakura 
on the principle of combining the lobe-sweeping 
interferometer with a radio spectrograph. Two 
sets of radio interferometers at 200 Mc/s in the 
east-west and the north-south direction have been 
built for locating the sources of solar radio bursts. 
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Another interferometer at 60 Mc/s is now being 
constructed by F. Moriyama, with a narrow sepa¬ 
ration, to measure the radio flux of the sun. K. 
Akabane, with the 10-m bowl, observed the varia¬ 
tion of the radio emission from the moon at 3,000 
Mc/s with the lunar phase. The maximum inten¬ 
sity is observed 3.5 days after the full moon. The 
radioastronomix work at the Tokyo Astronomical 
Observatory is conducted by T. Hatanaka. 

Solar radio observations are also carried out at 
the Research Institute of Atmospherics, Nagoya 
University, at Toyokawa, and at the Radio Wave 
Observatory at Hiraiso. At Toyokawa, H. Tanaka 
and his colleagues are observing the solar flux at 
3,750 Mc/s, and also conducting interferometric 
observations at 4,000 Mc/s with an 8-element 
interferometer. At Hiraiso the routine observa¬ 
tion of 200 Mc/s is being continued. 

Obaervation of Eclipses 

During the period 1935-1948 Japan was given 
several opportunities for the observation of a total 
solar eclipse. A number of photospheric, chromo¬ 
spheric and coronal observations were carried out 
on each occasion. 

Among them the study of the polarization of the 
corona by M. Furuhata by a photoelectric method 
and by K. Saito by photographic method, and 
K. Osawa’s photoelectric photometry of the limb 
darkening deserve mention. 

Theoretical Research 

Contributions to the theory of the formation of 
Fraunhofer lines have been made by Z. Suemoto 
at Mitaka, Z. Hitotsuyanagi of Tohoku Univer¬ 
sity, and also by S. Miyamoto and his colleagues 
of the Astrophysics Institute, Kyoto University, 
who took non-coherent scattering into account. 
Theoretical calculations on various aspects of the 
chromosphere have been carried out by Miya¬ 
moto, Suemoto and others. The low temperature 
of the chromosphere was emphasized by S. Miya¬ 
moto and others, who deduced it from detailed 
calculations of the degree of ionization of atoms, 
the effect of self-absorption in emission line. 

S. Miyamoto was the first to point to the ion¬ 
ization mechanism of metallic ions in the solar 
corona. Instead of the usual Saha’s equation he 
proposed a new ionization formula which enabled 
him to explain the observations. 

Statistical investigations on the solar-terrestrial 
relationship have been carried out, mostly at Mi¬ 
taka in conjunction with the activities of the Iono¬ 
spheric Research Committee of the Science Coun¬ 
cil of Japan (chairman: Y. Hagiwara). K. Kawa- 
bata has been working on the mechanism of the 
escape of particles from the sun. 


In the field of radio astronomy, T. Takakura of 
Mitaka has proposed an interpretation of the fre¬ 
quency-drift with time observed in a solar radio 
burst, in terras of the expansion of an ionized gas 
cloud. T. Hatanaka and F. Moriyama have calcu¬ 
lated the long terms variation of the basic compo¬ 
nent in centimeter waves from the sun. 

Astrophysica) Research on Stars 
and Nebular 

Astrophysical observation of stars have been 
carried out only at the Tokyo Astronomical Obser¬ 
vatory at Mitaka, the largest telescope there being 
the 26” refractor. This telescope, however, is far 
from adequate for the spectroscopic observation of 
stars, etc. and most of the work has been limited 
to photographic and photoelectric observations 
with color filters of stars. Spectroscopic observa¬ 
tions are indispensable for the progress of astro¬ 
physics, and the geographical situation of Japan as 
one leg of a tripod with Europe and America 
makes Japanese observations invaluable. The ne¬ 
cessity for a large reflector was recognized by the 
Science Council of Japan in 1953. The budget for 
a 74” reflector for the Tokyo Astronomical Obser¬ 
vatory was approved by the Diet, and was subse¬ 
quently constructed. 

Variable Stars 

Photoelectic observations of variable stars with 
color filters are made by M. Furuhata and others 
at Mitaka with the 26” telescope. Their main ob¬ 
jects of study are eclipsing variables of very short 
period. They have determined the elements of close 
eclipsing binary stars, and also found flaring phe¬ 
nomena in some variables. Effects of the reflection 
of light from the companion on the light curve are 
being investigated by M. Kitamura. Photographic 
and visual observations of long-period variables 
are being continued by S. Kaho at Mitaka, with 
an 8” refractor. 

Stellar Spectra and tbe Phyalcs of Stellar 
Atmoapherea 

Y. Fujita at the Department of Astronomy of the 
University of Tokyo, had been analyzing the spec¬ 
tra of late-type variables which he took at Yerkes, 
McDonald and Mt. Wilson, and found new identi¬ 
fications of absorption lines in these spectra. S. 
Miyamoto and his colleagues at Kyoto are work¬ 
ing on the model stellar atmospheres of early type 
stars, the formation of absorption lines, and the 
dynamics and stability of expanding stellar enve¬ 
lopes. S. Ueno has completed a comprehensive 
table of the opacity of early-type stars. Z. Hitotsu- 
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yanagi and H. Inaba of Tohoku University in Sen¬ 
dai calculated the physical state of the atmosphere 
of the pulsating star, Cephei, using the method of 
“curve of growth” of absorption lines. 

Gueoua Nebulae and Interstellar Matter 

Although no observational work on these rare¬ 
fied celestial objects can be carried on in Japan at 
present because of the lack of large telescopes, 
some interesting work is nevertheless being done. 
After important investigations by Y. Hagiwara, 
S. Miyamoto, T. Hatanaka and others, the theory 
of radiative transfer and intensities of emission 
lines has been recalculated, especially with refer¬ 
ence to the redistribution of radiation in a spectral 
line first proposed by H. Zanstra of the Nether¬ 
lands. W. Unno at the Department of Astronomy 
of the University of Tokyo, has proposed a fun¬ 
damental theory on the mechanism of the redes- 
tribution, and applied it to the case of hydrogen 
and helium atoms in planetary nebulae, by divid¬ 
ing the contour into steps. Similar treatment has 
been carried out by S. Miyamoto and others at 
Kyoto especially for nebulae with very large opti¬ 
cal depths. Since then, W. Unno has improved his 
theory and is now able to solve the problem with¬ 
out division into such steps. The stratification of 
the ionization in planetary nebulae has been cal¬ 
culated by W. Unno and K. Takakubo. 

K. Takakubo of Tohoku University has pro¬ 
posed a mechanism for the growth of magnetic 
fields in interstellar space especially for the matter 
in the spiral arms of the Galaxy. 

Night Sky Light 

Photoelectric observation of the night sky light 
with suitable filters is carried out by M. Furuhata, 
in conjunction with the activities of the lono 
sphere Research Committee. He has constructed 
a new instrument which sweeps the whole sky au¬ 
tomatically and records the intensity of the night 
sky light in different emission lines. Now he is 
measuring the time-variation of the distribution of 
the light in the sky at two stations separated by 
several hundred kilometers, in order to discover 
the height of the emitting layer and the movement 
in the ionosphere. 

Astrometrical and Dynamical 
Research 

Merdlan Observation 

S. Nakano makes observations of the moon, 
planets and principal asteroids with an 8” merid¬ 
ian circle. He has found a slight systematic differ¬ 
ence in the positions of the moon which were de¬ 


duced from observations made at Mitaka when 
compared with those at Washington. This seems 
to confirm Hirose’s opinion that the effect of de¬ 
flection of the plumbline must be duly considered 
in such cases. Nakano is also observing the posi¬ 
tions of certain stars to be tised for photographic 
zenith tubes at Mitaka and Mizusawa. 

K. Tsuji is continuing the observation of the 
right ascension of stars in the equatorial zone with 
a 5” Repsold transit instrument at Mitaka. The 
bulk results of his past observations were published 
as the “Mitaka Zodiacal Star Catalogue” and the 
“Mitaka Zenith Star Catalogue.” 

N. Sekiguchi is observing the movement of the 
celestial pole among stars with an 8” polar tele¬ 
scope, for the research astronomical constants. 

Time 

The determination of time is regularly carried 
out at Mitaka with a photographic zenith tube 
which was built recently by M. Torao. A photo¬ 
electric transit instrument is also used for compari¬ 
son with it. The keeping of time is made with 
quartz-crystal clocks; four installed at Mitaka and 
three furnished by the Radio Research Laboratory 
at Koganci near Tokyo. Modern equipment such 
as the synchronous drum recorder, electronic 
counter and counter is used for precise clock 
comparison. 

The time is broadcast for the convenience of the 
public twice a day simultaneously on four fre¬ 
quencies from the JJC radio stations, and also 
continuously for 24 hours on the standard fre¬ 
quency wave, JJY by the Radio Research La¬ 
boratory. 

Radio time signals from several places over the 
world are regularly received at Mitaka for the 
comparison of the time in Japan with that of other 
countries, and using these materials, research on 
the variation of longitude and on the propagation 
speed of radio signals are in progress. 

The increased accuracy of time metisurement in 
Japan has enabled M. Miyaji and S. lijima to 
study the irregularity of the speed of the earth’s 
rotation. The atomic clock recently constructed by 
K. Shimoda at the Department of Physics of the 
University of Tokyo is also used for their research 
in collaboration with him. 

'Variatioii of Latitude and Longitude 

Observations to determine the variation of lati¬ 
tude have continued for more than 50 years with 
the zenith telescope at the International Latitude 
Observatory (Director T. Ikeda) at Mizusawa in 
Iwate Prefecture. H. Kimura is well-known for 
finding the so-called Z-term, which seemed to arise 
from causes other than the pole movement. 
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Various problems concerning the variation of 
latitude and the Z-term are being attacked. The 
method of observaiion is being checked by the use 
of a floating telescope of the Cookson type, and a 
photographic zenith tube. The effects of wind, 
refraction of star light in the atmosphere, etc. 
have been investigated by T. Ikeda and others. 
The accumulated results of observations made 
possible such research as the ameriolation of nuta¬ 
tion and aberration made by T. Hatiori. 

A similar variation was expected to appear also 
in the longitude of the station when compared 
with that of other stations. Concrete evidence was 
first obtained by M. Miyaji about 20 years ago, 
by carefully comparing the time in Japan with 
time determined in foreign observatories. The 
work is still continued and further extended at 
Mitaka. 

Asteroids, Comets, Satellites and Meteors 

H. Hirose conducts photographic observations 
of the position of asteroids and comets with an 8” 
Brashear refractor at Mitaka. This telescope has 
made a record with the discovery of fourteen new 
a.steriods. A 12” refractor recently installed at Mi¬ 
taka is assigned for observation of the moon with 
Markowitz’s moon position camera. 

At the Kasan Observatory of Kyoto University, 
photographic observations are made with a 5 2/3” 

M. Honda at Kurashiki, Okayama Prefecture, 
has discovered three new comets in the last few 
years. 

As part of one of the cooperative projects of the 
International Astronomical Union, H. Hirose, 
T. Takenouchi and others at Mitaka have made 
computations of the ephemeridcs of about 140 
asteroids every year. 

T. Takenouchi is observing the eclipses of Jupi¬ 
ter’s satellites by the photoelectric method, in 
order to improve the orbital elements, and for the 
study of Jupiter’s atmosphere. 

A pair of meteor cameras with rotating sectors 
are working at Mitaka and Kawasaki, for the de¬ 
termination of the orbits of meteors. H. Hirose and 
K. Tomita found from these observations that the 
orbits of some meteors seemed very similar to 
those of peculiar asteroids such as Amor, Icarus 
and Apollo. Abundant meterial concerning visual 
meteor observations had been secured by amateur 
astronomers. 

Occulatlaii 

In connection with his prediction of the 1948 
annular eclipse of the sun, H. Hirose discovered 
that a general deviation exists in the observations 
made in Japan, owing to the deflection of the 
plumb line, and he took this into account for his 


precise prediction, which turned out to be correct. 
This idea occurred to him when he found a system¬ 
atic deviation in the time of occultations observed 
in Japan as compared with the mean of the times 
of occultations observed all over the world. 

K. Osawa devised a photoelectric appratus for 
increasing the accuracy in the observation of time 
of occultation. Hirose applied the device to occul- 
tation observations for determination of the dis¬ 
tance between two separated places, of the size and 
the shape of the earth, and the distance of the 
moon from the earth. The observations have pro¬ 
ceeded successfully. 

V'isual observations of occultation are being car¬ 
ried out by the Tokyo Astronomical Observatory, 
the Kasan Astronomical Observatory, and the 
Hydrographic Bureau. 

Celestial Mechanics 

Y. Hagiwara at the University of Tokyo made 
an important contribution to celestial mechanics 
by developing a method of calculating perturba¬ 
tions by the use of matrices. Y. Kozei of Mitaka 
applied the method to the case of secular perturba¬ 
tion of higher order. 

Numerical calculation for the orbit of the aster- 
roid Hilda was carried out by K. Akiyama of the 
Hosci University in Tokyo. T. Ura and T. Take¬ 
nouchi made a similar calculation for asteriod 
Thule. 

Theory of the rotation of the earth was reexam¬ 
ined by N. Sekiguchi at Mitaka by taking certain 
small terms into consideration. T. Ura at Kobe 
University has worked on functional equations to 
be applied to celestial mechanics while S. Miya- 
hara at the Hydrographic Bureau, worked on ca¬ 
nonical transformations and the theory of tidal 
phenomena. 

Alnuumcs, the Calendar and Astronomical 
History 

“The Nautical Almanac” and “Japanese 
F.phemeries” are calculated and published by the 
Tokyo Astronomical Observatory. Detailed calcu¬ 
lations of various astronomical phenomena are 
made at these institutions. 

Stellar Statistics and Cosmology 

M. Kaburaki at the Department of Astronomy 
of the University of Tokyo, is continuing his work 
on the structure of the galaxy and its rotation, by 
the statistical method. T. Shimizu, at the Geo¬ 
graphic Survey Institute, has investigated the 
motion of stars in the galaxy by modem statistical 
methods and has found that the equipartition of 
energy held among the stars. B. Takase is working 
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on (tellar dynamic! using several auumptions of Hiroshima University is working on relativistic 
the distribution of mass in the galaxy. H. Nariai at cosmology. 


GEOPHYSICS 


There are five main divisions in geophysics; 
meteorology, oceanography, seismology, volcanol¬ 
ogy, and geomagnetism. Brief accounts of research 
in each division are given here. 

Meteorology 

Japan it a very long narrow island located to the 
east of the Asian continent. Four seasons can be 
noticed clearly; from late spring to early summer 
there is a rainy .season. Typhoons hit Japan at the 
end of summer and at the beginning of autumn. 
Heavy rains and storms accompanying typhoons 
cause damage somewhere in Japan every year. 
Seasonal winds in winter cause heavy snow along 
the coast of the Sea of Japan and storms in north¬ 
western Japan. 

Meteorological research in Japan is naturally 
directed to the study of these weather conditions 
and to prevent damage caused by them. 

Meteorological research institutions in Japan 
are the Japan Meteorological Agency, the Mete¬ 
orological Research Institute, the Meteorological 
Departments at Tokyo, Kyoto, Tohoku, Hokkai¬ 
do, and Kyushu Universities and the Water Re¬ 
search Institute at Nagoya University. 

Seismology 

A brief examination of the position and shape of 
Japan will show that Japan is subject to quite spe¬ 
cial conditions, both geophysically and geochem- 
ically. Geological phenomena which would never 
occur on large continents where geological condi¬ 
tions are stable, must have occurred many times 
in the past. 

According to observations made by the Japan 
Meteorological Agency, earthquakes recorded on 
seismometers number 7,000 -8,000 every year. In 
the past 100 years, there have been 65 big earth¬ 
quakes, which means that Japan experiences se¬ 
vere earthquakes once every one sind a half years 
or so. 

There are more than 100 seismological observa¬ 
tories in Japan. Studies on seismology are made at 
the Seismological Departments and Observatories 


at the Universities of Tokyo, Kyoto, Nagoya, To¬ 
hoku, and Hokkaido. 

Volcanology 

In Japan, there are more than 270 volcanoes 
which have erupted during the past 1,000,000 
years. They are scattered throughout the Japanese 
archipelago and in the sea around the coast. 

During the past 1,400 years, about 260 erup¬ 
tions have been recorded. ITiis frequency of vol¬ 
canic activity in Japan has naturally caused a great 
interest in volcanological studies and many re¬ 
search workers are actively engaged in problems 
concerning volcanoes, especially on the relation¬ 
ship between kalk-alkali rock and alkali rock, the 
relationship between the evolution of volcanoes 
and rock formation, and the relation between the 
formation of caldera and the evolution of magma. 

Physical Oceanography 

The Kuroshio, one of the largest ocean currents, 
Hows along the Japanese coast, and its fluctuations 
have an important effect on the climate as well as 
on the fisheries of this country. The Japanese 
coasts have frequently been attacked by tsunamis 
due to submarine earthquakes and by storm 
surges due to typhoons, both causing serious dam¬ 
age along the coastal area. 

Oceanographic surveys have been conducted 
more or less systematically by the J apan Meteoro¬ 
logical Agency, the Hydrographic Division of the 
Maritime Safety Agency, and by the Fisheries Re¬ 
search Laboratories of the Fisheries Agency, cover¬ 
ing the large oceanic regions around Japan. As far 
as scientific research in the field of physical ocea¬ 
nography is concerned, various institutes have 
shown active contributions, among them being 
the divisions of physical oceanography of the geo¬ 
physical institutes at the universities of Tokyo, 
Kyoto, and Tohoku. The Ocean Research Insti¬ 
tute of the University of Tokyo was founded in 
1963, with two research vessels constructed after¬ 
wards. 
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CHEMICAL RESEARCH 


Activities of the Chemical 
Society 

The situation of Japanese chemical research 
may be most appropriately reviewed by looking at 
the activities of the Chemical Society of Japan. 
The Chemical Society of Japan, which ha.s 35,000 
members at present, is one of the largest acadcmic 
societies in Japan in the field of natural sciences. 
The society took its present form in 1946 when the 
former Chemical Society was amalgamated with 
the Society for Industrial Chemistry. Thus the his¬ 
tory of the society represents the history of both 
pure and applied chemistry in Japan, and it can 
also be said that its recent activities reflect the pre¬ 
sent condition of chemical research in Japan. 

The society celebrated its 75th Anniversary in 
1953, when the .society’s monthly journal, Kagaku 
to Kogyo (Chemistry and Industry), V'ol. 6, No. 10, 
was published as a memorial issue for the anni¬ 
versary. The issue contained not only reviews on 
research in various fields of pure and applied 
chemistry written by leading researchers in their 
respective fields, but also a chart of the main his¬ 
torical events in chemical research, teaching, and 
industry inside and outside of Japan since the es¬ 
tablishment of the society, the contents of which 
will be of interest to any one who wants a general 
survey of Japanese chemical research. 

Four technical Journals (two written in Japanese 
and two in foreign languages) are being published 
by the society besides the above mentioned journal 
(in Japanese). One of the two journals written in 
Japanese, Nippon Kagaku Katshi, publishes monthly 
a research paper covering the field of pure and 
applied chemistry while the second one Kagaku- 
Kyoiku (Chemical Education) is a quarterly maga¬ 
zine. The journals written in foreign languages are 
the Bulletin of the Chemical Society oj Japan which 
publishes papers on both pure and applied chemis¬ 


try and the chemistry letters. 

Meetings and Symposia 

I’he Chemical Society of Japan has annual 
meeting in April and October every year. At re- 
cenl meetings more than 3,000 papers have been 
presented. These papers are usually read at 20 or 
more sectional meetings of pure chemistry and 15 
or more .sectional meetings of applied chemistry, 
and the whole meeting lasts 4 to 5 days. 

Recently, besides the annual meetings of the so¬ 
ciety, discussions or symposia are held frequently 
every year in various branches of chemistry, such 
as structural chemistry, colloid chemistry, chem¬ 
istry, and so on. There are more than 20 academic 
societies in various fields of chemistry, such as ag¬ 
ricultural chemistry, electrochemistry, pharma¬ 
ceutical chemistry, chemical engineering, etc. 

Science Teaching in Colleges 
and Universities 

As a result of the reorganization of the Japanese 
educational system after the war, the problem of 
the teaching of chemistry in colleges and universi¬ 
ties has become a matter of discussion. How to 
provide education for postgraduate students in 
chemistry under the new system of graduate 
schools also became an important question. 

Japan adopted a six-school-year system at the 
elementary level, three years at the lower second¬ 
ary level, three years at the upper secondary level, 
and four years at college or university, on the basis 
of which graduate schools of two to five years have 
Ireen established. The teaching of natural sciences 
as an independent subject begins in the upper 
secondary schools. The subjects are elective, and 
any two of four subjects—physics, chemistry, bi¬ 
ology and geology—are required for entrance to 
college or university. 


BIOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Biological Research Institutions 

As in other countries, most of the biological re- 


scaich in Japan is being done in the biology de¬ 
partments of universities and colleges. Biological 
studies are also made in agricultural departmenu 
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(entomology, plant pathology, etc.) and medical 
schoob (microbiology, etc). 

Many of the universities have marine biological 
stations, and a resident staff studying marine 
plants and animals. At Kyoto University there is 
a limnological laboratory. Among national re¬ 
search institutions which do not belong to univer¬ 
sities are the National .Science Museum, the Na¬ 
tional Institute of Genetics, and others. 

There are also several private biological research 
institutions, such as the I'okugawa Institute of 
Biology, the Kihara Institute for biological Re¬ 
search, and the Yamashina Mu.scum of Birds. 

Biological Journals 

Research biologists belong to various societies 
which publish peritxlicab, mostly in Japanese. 

Many Japanese Journal of Zoology and the Japa¬ 


nese Journal of Botany are published by the Science 
Council of Japan. 

Characteristics of Japanese Biology 

Tuumomy 

In Japan there is a great variety of animals and 
plants especially marine plants and animab. The 
taxonomy of marine products is particularly ad¬ 
vanced. Recently taxonomy has become unpopu¬ 
lar among younger biologists. There are two 
societies for taxonomy: The Zoo-taxonomical 
Society and Phytogeographical Society. 

Cytology and Gencdcs 

Already at the beginning of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, excellent research was done in Japan espe¬ 
cially on plant cytology. In genetics, too, impor¬ 
tant contributions have been made by Japanese 
geneticists. 


MEDICAL SCIENCE 


History 

The Japanese people were greatly impressed by 
Western medical science when Sugita Gempaku 
and others found out how exact the “Ontleed- 
kundige Tafellen” (the Dutch translation of 
Kulmus's “Anatomische Tabellen”) were by stud¬ 
ying executed corpses. Sugita and others, over¬ 
coming great difficulties, succeeded in translating 
the work and pubibhed “Kailai Shinsho” in 1744. 
After that many European books on medicine 
were translated from Dutch to Japanese. Physi¬ 
cians who practiced Western medicine rapidly in¬ 
creased in number and replaced those who prac¬ 
ticed Chinese medicine. 

Philipp Franz von Siebold (1796-1866), who 
came to Japan and stayed at Nagasaki from 1823 
to 1829, taught medicine to young Japanese schol¬ 
ars and had a great influence on the development 
of Western medicine in Japan. 

Later, Pompe van Meerdervoort (1829-1908), 
a Dutch physician, was officially invited by the 
Tokugawa government in 1857 and organized the 
first systematic educational institution of Western 
medicine at Nagasaki, which later became the 
Nagasaki Medical College. He also opened the 
first Western style hospital and practiced there. In 
Edo (present Tokyo), the Igakusho, a governmen¬ 
tal school of Western medicine was opened in 


1861. It later became the medical school of Tokyo 
University. 

After the Meiji Restoration, the medical school 
in Tokyo was reopened in 1871 under the guidance 
of German professors, and, in 1877, when Tokyo 
University was founded, it was included in the uni¬ 
versity. 

Medical examinations to test the qualifications 
and ability of medical practitioners had been given 
since 1876. Alter the war, a new national medical 
examination was inaugurated. All physicians who 
wish to practice are now obliged to take it after 
finbhing medical school and a one-year internship 
at a hospital. 

Medical Science Today 

The Teaching of Medicine 

Medicine is at present a six year course. As was 
stated above, those who wbh to practice medicine 
must take a one-year internship and abo pass the 
National Medical Examination. There are 46 
medical colleges in Japan; 19 of them are medical 
schoob of national universities, 14 arc public med¬ 
ical colleges and 13 are private institutions. 

The total number of physicians in Japan b about 
119,000 (90% are males). About 113,200 of these 
are practitioners (about 11.3 practitioners per 
10,000 persons). Among them, approximately 
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65.600 are private physicians and approximately 

47.600 are employed by large hospitals. 

The number teaching m^icine at educational 
institutions and studying at research institutions is 
about 2,000. Those working in the Held of public 
health administration number about 2,000. 

The Japanese Medical Association is the nation¬ 
wide association of medical practitioners. There 
are branch associations in each town, city, and 
prefecture. The Japanese Medicttl Congress is 


called every four years. Physicians from about 50 
medical societies take part in it. 

In each special medical Held, medical societies 
exist and meetings are called once or twice a year. 
The number of such societies exceeds several 
hundred. 

Recently, the social welfare system has ex¬ 
panded remarkably and medical insurance poli¬ 
cies arc becoming more and more popular. 


PHARMACOLOGY 


The history of medicine in Japan is very long. 
The most ancient medicine now present in Japan 
is preserved at Shosdin, Nara. There are more 
than sixty varieties of medicine preserved there, 
being brought from China about 1,200 years ago. 
From then until the beginning of the Meiji Era, the 
pharmacology of Japan took the form of Chinese 
medicine. 

Modem pharmacology was introduced in 1873 
when the Pharmaceutical School was established 
at the Tokyo Medical School. In 1877 it developed 
into the Pharmaceutical School, Faculty of Medi¬ 
cine, Tokyo University. 

During the Hrst ten years, teaching at the school 
was by a European staff. Among them was Dr. 
J. E. Eijkman, a Dutch pharmacologist, competent 
educator, and research worker. His researching 
spirit was taken up by his students, and he pro¬ 
foundly influenced the later development of phar¬ 
macology in Japan. 

During the World War I, Japan was cut oflT 
from supplies of medicine from the Western world. 
This forced the Japanese to manufacture necessary 
medicines themselves. On that occasion, graduates 
from the pharmaceutical schools made a great 
contributions, working as pharmaceutic tech¬ 
nicians. 

The number of pharmaceutical schools in Japan 
has increased in the past 80 years and there are 
now 28. 

Pharmaceutical training is a four-year course. 
At the pharmaceutical schools of the universities 
of Tokyo, Kyoto, Kyushu, Osaka, and Hokkaido, 
there are also postgraduate courses for master's 
degrees and doctorates. At Gifu Pharmaceutical 
College there is a master’s degree course. 

The number of graduates from all pharmaceu¬ 
tical schools is about 2,500 a year. To gain a phar¬ 
macist’s certiHcale, the graduate must pass the 
National I%armaceutical Examination which is 


held every year. There are 79,292 pharmacists in 
Japan (1970). 

Pharmacological studies are also made at the 
Institute for Infectious Diseases, the Institute of 
Applied Mycology and at the National Institute of 
Health. 

The first edition of the “Japanese Pharmaco¬ 
poeia” was published in 1886; it has been revised 
six times since then. A national formulary has also 
been instituted. 

The Pharmaceutical Society of Japan was estab¬ 
lished in 1881. 

The Journal of the Pharmaceutical Society of Japan 
is now published monthly. The society also pub¬ 
lishes the Pharmaceutical Bulletin bimonthly. The 
central theme of pharmacological studies in Japan 
has been in the field of organic chemistry. How¬ 
ever, extensive studies have also been made on 
pharmaceutics and biochemistry, lire history of 
Japanese pharmacological studies is surveyed in 
English in the Journal of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Japan, pp. 363-371, Vol. 70. 

Dentistry 

In Japan, dentistry is taught separately from 
medicine at eight institutions; two in Tokyo, two 
in Osaka and two in Kyushu; three of them are 
university departments. They are the School of 
Denistry, Tokyo Medical and Dental University 
the Dental School, Nippon University, and the 
School of Dentistry of Osaka University. The other 
five are dental colleges. Graduates from these in¬ 
stitutions number about 300-700 a year. In order 
to practice, they must pass the National Dental 
Examination held twice a year. This rule also ap¬ 
plies to foreigners. 

The total number of dentists in Japan is about 
31,000 ; 27,000-28,000 of them are practitioners. 
Those who apply to study at dental colleges must 
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nonnally take two yean of study before starting on 
the dental course, or study at least two yean at 
colleges after leaving high school. Since 1955, a 
six year course has been opened at dental colleges; 
for this, high school graduates are qualified to 
apply; 

Besides these educational institutions, there is a 
research institution for dental materials (National 
Research Institute for Dental Materials); there, 
studies on plastics as denture base materials, porce¬ 
lain teeth, and dental alloys are achieving particu¬ 
larly fine results. In prosthetic dentistry, various 
anatomical articulators have been designed, based 
on a new theory of occlusion, and such noteworthy 
studies as “masticatory efficiency and particle size 
distribution of masticated raw rice”, and “model 
experiment on human mastication” have been 
completed. 

In operative dentistry, a study on calcium hy¬ 
droxide as a pulp capping material has nearly been 
completed. The discovery of a new anaesthetic 
method, clectroanacsthesia, is also an achievement 
which has received attention from dentists all over 
the world. A study of cutting instruments, such as 
high-speed water turbines and supersonic cutting 
apparatus is also being actively made at the insti¬ 
tute. In the field of oral surgery, an extensive study 


was completed on the cause and methods of treat¬ 
ment of cleft palate and harelip. Also the cause of 
hypertrophy of gum tissue owing to dilantin is now 
being studied. In plastic surgery, such special al¬ 
loys as vitalium and violium are now used, besides, 
plastics, for splint materials. The study of the 
method of treatment of pyorrhoea alveoiaris has 
not been as fruitful as that on the cause of ailments. 
Only parotin was found to be effective in the 
treatment. In orthodontics, morphological studies 
on the cranial and facial skulls of the Japanese 
popeople by the Roentgen cephalometric method 
have made remarkable progress. In the near fu¬ 
ture, the morphological difference between the 
cranial and facial skulls of mongoloids and Cau¬ 
casoids will much more clearly be known. 

In basic dental science, studies on the hard tis¬ 
sue of teeth, the electromyographical study of neck 
muscles when speaking, and the study of lower jaw 
movement in mastication by electromyography 
have recently been made. The last of them yielded 
new information considerably different from what 
was previously known and may cause a consider¬ 
able revision in all fields of dentistry. 

Among many excellent studies on pharmacolo¬ 
gy, the study on a new vital staining method of 
hard tissues by lead acetate is worthy of note. 


GEOLOGY 


The early history of Japanese geological studies 
can be traced by looking at the dates of some of the 
more important events in the development of Japa¬ 
nese geology. In 1862, not long after the establish¬ 
ment of modem scientific geology in Europe, two 
Americans, W. P. Blake and R. Pumpelley, were 
invited by the Tokugawa government to make 
observations on ore deposits in Japan. In 1872, 
B. S. Lyman and M. Munroe, Americans, con¬ 
duced an ore deposit survey in Japan. 

In 1871, Karl Schenk, a German, taught miner¬ 
alogy at Tokyo Kaisei-GakkO, and in 1876, 
J. Miller taught mineralogy, geology, and mining 
at Kobu-Daigakkd. In 1887, a Department of Ge¬ 
ology was set up in Tokyo University. In 1879, the 
Tokyo Geological Association was founded and, in 
1882, the Geological Research Institute was es¬ 
tablished at the Ministry of Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce. The Tokyo Geological Society was estab¬ 
lished in 1893. Since then, geological science has 
made rapid progress in Japan. At present, about 
80 colleges and universities have a geological de¬ 
partment. 

The Tokyo Geological Society wju recon¬ 


structed as the Japanese Geological Society in 
1935. In the same year, the Japanese Paleontolo¬ 
gical Society was established. Other related socie¬ 
ties are the Japanese Mineralogical Society (es¬ 
tablished in 1952), the Japanese Volcanological 
Society (1931), the Japanese Society of Mineral 
Oil Technology (1933) and several others. 

In Japan, mineralogy has a longer history than 
geology. Mineralogical knowledge was included in 
the Honzo-Gaiu which was introduced to Ja¬ 
pan in the 5th century. More than thirty new 
minerals have been found in Japan and the sur¬ 
rounding regions. The following is a summary of 
some recent works on mineralogy and geology; 

K6zu Yoshisuke together with a large number 
of his students made a remarkable study on ther¬ 
mal treatment of minerals. T. Ito made a study of 
the crystal structure of silicate minerals and his 
“Studies on Polymorphism” was published in 
1950. Kimura Kenjiro and others have studied 
the rate element minerals in Japan. 

The study of fossils in Japan began in 1877 
when T. Gegler collected and recorded Jurassic 
plant fossils from Kaga. The first fossil study by a 
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Japanese was done in 1889 near Yokohama. Since 
then Yabe Nagakatsu’s excellent studies on the 
fossils of foraminifera, coral, stromatapora, and 
ammonites, and many other enquiries have been 
made and published. 

Geochronology in Japan has advanced with the 
development of the knowledge of fossils. 

The presence of Permian and Carboniferous 
period rocks in Japan has long been known. Oda 


and Onuki, in 1934 and 1937, found Devonian 
fossils in the Ou District. 

The geochronology of Japan was made very 
much clearer by the study of Japanese Cretaceous 
layers by Matsumoto Tatsuro (1942). 

The first geological map of Japan was made in 
1919. Since then, more exact maps have been 
made. 
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Survey of Research and Development 
in Science and Technology 

(1) Expenditures 

According to the “Survey by the Statistics Bu¬ 
reau of the Prime Minister’s Office,” published in 
January 1972, the expenditure for research and 
development of science and technology in Japan 
in 1970 was estimated to be as follows: 

1) The total expenditure was 1,195 billion yen, 
which was 28 percent more than that of the 
previous year and the average annual rate of 
increase was 22 percent during the preceding 
5 years. 

2) The total amount was 1.6 percent of the 
gross national product, which was 0.1 per¬ 
cent more than the figure in 1969. 

3) The expenditure spent by private enterprises 
occupied 61 percent of the total, the univer¬ 
sities spent 27 percent and other research or¬ 
ganization spent the remaining 12 percent. 

4) Private enterprises defrayed 73 percent of the 
total and the government 27 percent. 

(2) Msuipowcr 

The same survey as mentioned above also de¬ 
scribes the total manpower situation in Japan in 
the field of science and technology. 

The total number of full-time employees en¬ 
gaged in research and development was 242,000 
as of April 1, 1971, which was II percent more 
than the figure in 1970 and 1.6 times as large as the 
figure in 1965. 

Among the total, 111,000 were employed by 
private enterprises, 105,000 by universities and 
colleges and 26,000 by other research organiza¬ 
tions. In the private enterprises, the average num¬ 
ber of R and D workers per 1,000 employees was 
16. 


After World War II, Japan’s scientific research 
system was extensively reexamined. The belief on 
the part of scientisU that the only way to rebuild 
Japan from devastation was through scientific 
studies inspired them to conduct a nationwide 
campaign as a result of which the Japan Science 
Council was established. 

The council is operated with the financial sup¬ 
port of the government and it’s executive office is 
administered by the Prime Minister’s Office. How¬ 
ever the council itself is an advisory body to the 
prime minister and is independent of the govern¬ 
ment. The council consists of 210 members, 30 
each from 7 academic fields—law, economics, lit¬ 
erature and humanities, pure science, technology, 
agriculture, and medical science. The members 
are elected every three years by the researchers of 
respective fields who are registered in advance. 
The institution has been active in discussing the 
problems of promoting research in every field of 
science in Japan and in advising the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s Office on important problems. 

Basic research in all fields of sciences covered by 
the activity of the Japan Science Council men¬ 
tioned above, as well as education, are under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education, while 
applied research and development are supported 
or controlled by the appropriate related agencies 
of the government, such as the Science and Tech¬ 
nology Agency, the Economic Planning Agency, 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry, the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, Health and 
Welfare, Transportation and so on. 

The national policy on science and technology 
is planned by the Council for Science and Technol¬ 
ogy, which consists of related cabinet members, the 
president of the Japan Science Council and four 
full time members, and is chaired by the prime 
minister. However, basic research in universities 
are by law outside the jurisdiction of the council. 
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Research Institutions 

Natioaal laatltotiona 

In scientific studies, the scale of the national 
institutions has considerably increased since the 
war. Among national research institutions, nation¬ 
al universities had been the most important centers 
of research in the basic Kiences. After the altera¬ 
tions to the university system, the weight of teach¬ 
ing became greater than before. This situation 
made it necessary to establish national institutes 
devoted entirely to research. 

Reorganization of research institutions has been 
planned. It has been decided that the first step to¬ 
ward it should be the improvement of existing in¬ 
stitutions, and that only where there was a very 
urgent need should new ones be instituted. 

The following are some of the major steps taken 
since the end of the war. 

(1) The establishment of the National Institute 
of Genetics (1949). 

(2) The establishment of the Institute of Ap¬ 
plied Microbiology at Tokyo University 
(1953). 

(3) Establishing such research institutions as 
are commonly used by researchers in the 
field of study concerned, (e.g., the Atomic 
Nuclear Research Institute, Tokyo Univer¬ 
sity). 

(4) Construction of a 74-inch reflecting tele¬ 
scope. 

(5) Reopening of aeronautical research. 

Private lasdtistionB 

Since the war, private research institutions have 
had a hard time due to lack of funds. In order to 
improve the situation, assistance has been given 
from the national budget since 1947. 

In 1931, a law to assist private research institu¬ 
tions was enacted, and in 1935, out of 200 private 
research institutions 35 were given 544,000,000 
yen. 

Tax exemption devices have also been planned 
and gradually brought into effect for the benefit 
of private institutions. 

Financial Aid for Research 

There is a system of financial aid for research 
projects which shows some promise of yielding im¬ 
portant results. The system, instituted thirty years 
ago, has been especially beneficial since the war, 
because research funds have been inadequate 
everywhere. 

There is also a system for giving assistance to 
research institutions by helping them to import 


foreign-made instruments, by helping private uni¬ 
versities to improve their equipment and so on. 

The Development of Atomic Energy 
in Japan 

The standard of research in the field of nuclear 
physics in Japan until the defeat in the Pacific War 
seems not to have been inferior to that of Europe 
and America. However, after the defeat, research 
institutions were destroyed and practical research 
into the problems of nuclear physics came to a 
complete halt. As a result, studies in the develop¬ 
ment of atomic energy arc about ten years behind 
that of a country like America. Meanwhile, sci¬ 
entists spoke in the Japanese Academy of Science 
on the vital important of atomic energy research 
and advocated that Japan should be in a position 
to further research the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

In response to such utterances, the government, 
from 1954, became interested in furthering such 
research, and for the first time, that year, appro¬ 
priated funds in this connection. A group of scien¬ 
tists led by Fujioka Yoshio was sent abroad to 
investigate developments in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. Japan participated in the Interna¬ 
tional Congress for the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy held at Geneva in 1955. 

Industry, too, had from the first supported the 
development of atomic energy and with a positive 
attitude taken by the scholars, 19.54 proved the 
turning point in regard to the development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energv' in Japan, for in 
November, 1955, the Japan Atomic Energy Re- 
rearch Institute was set up at Tokai in Ibaragi 
Prefecture, and ihis institute soon became the cen¬ 
tral organ of research in Japan. It acts as a body 
for the coordination of research and assists in the 
acceleration of research and development. In fact, 
as much as half the research completed in this 
country has been done at this institute’s reactors 
and attached installations. As sufficient basic re¬ 
search is essential for the development of atomic 
energy, it is anticipated that this institute will 
make a great contribution, since it possesses ap¬ 
propriate equipment and can give training in the 
techniques of isotopes. 

In January, 1956, a law was passed limiting re¬ 
search in atomic energy in Japan to peaceful ob¬ 
jectives only, and recommending the publication 
of the results of research. The Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Atomic Energy Bureau were 
instituted at the same time, the former to plan na¬ 
tional policies with regard to research, develop¬ 
ment, etc., and to be the highest organ in the state 
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on atomic energy matters. Other bodies were also 
founded, such as the Nuclear Fuel Corporation 
and the Japan Atomic Company, the latter con¬ 
cerned with the generation of atomic energy. 

Industry, too, is paying due regard to the study 
of the development of atomic power and several 
companies have built research institutes and arc 
carrying out basic studies. In 1960, there were ten 
reactors either working or in preparation, all in¬ 
tended either for research or training. Of this total, 
four are at the Atomic Energ\’ Research Institute, 
and two are in operation; three arc on a lairly 
large scale and the fourth, for research purposes, is 
smaller. The first of these four reactors, imported 
from America, is on a small scale, and develops 50 
KW; it went into operation in Augusi, 1957. The 


second, again imported from America, becaem 
operational in 19^ and develops 10,000 KW. The 
third, the first to be constructed in Japan, is a 
heavy water reactor, develops 10,000 KW, and 
became operational in 1961, and the fourth, made 
by General Electric in America, also operational 
from 1961, develops 12,500 KW. 

In the six years from 1954 to 1960, the govern¬ 
ment allowed a total of 23,700,000,000 yen for the 
development of atomic energy projects; private 
funds put into the schemes came to about 15,000, 
000,000 yen an oveiall total of about 40,000,000, 
000 yen—of this total, about 60 percent has been 
allocated to the Japan Atomic Energy Research 
Institute, 
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X LITERATURE 


Form 

Prototype of Jopaneee literatnre 

—Utagmid 

The prototype of literature was the ballad-danre 
that existed when music, dancing and literature 
were still in an embryonic stage. This inference is 
stated in detail in R. G. Moulton’s “The Modem 
Study of Literature,” and other books, and it 
seems that it is a generally accepted theory. 

Then what can be termed ballad-dance in Ja¬ 
pan? It is believed that one can thus classify the 
ulagaki or kagai, descriptions of which are found in 
“Manyoshu” and various topographical works. 

There is no established theory on the origin of 
utagaki. It can be presumed from descriptions in 
extant literature, however, that uiagaki originated 
from a religious festival usually observed twice a 
year, in spring and autumn seasons—to pray for 
bumper crops. It was generally held on top of 
mountain where it was believed the ancestral gods 
resided. It is thought that the people on such occa¬ 
sions engaged in sexual rites and prayed for a 
bumper rice crop through the exchange of poems. 

This religious festival gradually assumed the 
nature of an amusement, and finally it became a 
pastime of young men and women to gather regu¬ 
larly on top of a mountain or beside water to 
enjoy singing and dancing together. It is probable 
that these gatherings offered the participants 
chances for free sexual intercourse and for choos¬ 
ing their life partners through the exchange of 
poems. 

From this prototype of utagaki, various forms of 
literature, such as epics, lyrics and drama seem to 
have originated. But it is not known even today 
how these literary genres developed into their pre¬ 
sent forms. It cannot be assumed, particularly in 
Japan, which assimilated a great deal of culture 
from iu advanced neighbour, China, that modem 
literature developed from the ballad-dance. 

E|ilcs 

In Japan epics of ancient times are only extant 


in an exceedingly vague form. A complete epic 
such as Homer’s “Iliad” or “Odyssey” does not 
exist and students of literature can only find what 
ap|tears to l>c an epic in some of the existing topo- 
giaphical works, in “Kojiki, Many6sha” or 
Rakinomoto-no-Hilomaro’s long poems. 

Epics were the result of literary ideas that 
prevailed during the course of the development of 
primitive and uncivilized societies into societies 
with individual cultures. In Japan, the epic age 
covered presumably a period extending from the 
second to fourth centuries. 

Until the introduction of ideographic char¬ 
acters from China, there existed no means of 
conveying thoughts and ideas in Japan. There is 
tio established theory as to when Clhinese char¬ 
acters were brought into Japan. It is said that 
they were used there for writing Chinese by quite 
a limited circle of people about the third century, 
but, this seems to be exceptional. 

It was during the fifth and sixth centuries that 
the Chinese characters began actively to be in¬ 
troduced to Japan. They were imported together 
with various other forms of culture that had devel¬ 
oped on the continent, including in Korea. 

At the outset, however, the characters were used 
only by Chinese in Japan and their dcscendanu. 
These people used them only for expressing Chi¬ 
nese, and it was only from about the beginning of 
the sixth century that they came to be used for 
expressing Japanese. 

Until then, Japanese myths and legends had 
been orally transmitted by families of professional 
narrative singers, called kaiaribe. It was chiefly 
these families that used the Chinese characters for 
expressing Japanese. 

ITie oldest book in Japan written in Chinese 
characters is “Kojiki,” which was completed in 
712. It is throi^h the study of “Kojiki” and 
various topographical works compiled at that time, 
as well as of popular festivals, that we estimate 
what forms Japanese literature had in the age of 
folk-lore. 

The aim of the imperial family in publishing 
“Kojiki” was to unify the country. Topographical 
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works were compiled for practically the same 
purpose. In compiling these pieces of literature, 
especially “Kojiki” therefore, myths and stories 
that had been handed down orally or that had 
been written down in characters were presemably 
changed to meet this purpose. 

By the time written literature appeared in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, the age of “hero 
epics” already belonged to the remote past, and 
this accounts for the absence of complete epics 
from extant literature of the period. 

“Hcike Monogatari” and other accounts of war 
appeared later, and were classified as epics of the 
mediaeval age. But generally speaking, Japan had 
few epics that can accurately be described as such. 

Lyric* 

Japanese lyrics, like those of other countries, 
were composed of verses with a certain amount of 
rhythm and occasional rhyming. Because thejapa- 
ncse language has no marked intonation or accent, 
rhythm does not form the direct basis of Japanese 
■poetry because it has no words ending in a conso¬ 
nant, verses become monotonous when they are 
rhymed, and there were therefore no rules 
of rhyming for Japanese poems. Alliteration or 
rhyming methods were used sometimes, but not 
generally. 

Of verse forms with a certain rhythm, those 
which became most popular were tanka and haiku, 
31 - and 17-syllable poems. The period of develop¬ 
ment of tanka and haiku were 1) the time when 
Japan’s capital was in Yamato Province (up to 
793); 2) the Edo Period. 

The tanka and haiku rhythms were 5,7,.5,7,7 and 

5,7,5, respectively. For example, 

(Tanka) Himugashino nonikagiroim tatsumiete 
kammitsureba tsukikatabukinu 
(The air shimmers in the eastern field while 
in the western sky the moon hangs low.) Kaki- 
nomoto-no-Hitomaro (about 710) “Manyo- 
shQ” 

(Haiku) Furuikeya kawazutobikomu mizunoota. 

(A splash, as a frog jumps into the silent old 
pond.) Matsuo Ba.sh6 (1644 -1694) 

Besides tanka and haiku, there were long poems 
called choka. Choka had been composed by Kaki- 
nomoto-no-Hitomaro until about the time of the 
publication of “ManyoshQ.” Many choka were 
composed before Hitomaro began writing, but 
presumably choka was formally completed by Hito¬ 
maro. They had a rhythm of 5,7,5,7 . . . 5,7,7 and 
some epic characteristics. Their popularity waned, 
however, with the advent of the Heian Period. 

Japanese poems were short in general and their 
main effect was gained by suggestion. It was spe¬ 
cially so with the haiku, being composed of only 


17 syllables. Haiku poems, therefore, tended to be 
symbolical in many cases. 

Such a characteristic is found even in the uerse 
libre that developed after Meiji Era (1868-1911). 
Free verses do not follow, as the word free indi¬ 
cates, the rules of rhyme and rhythm. 

Proae Monogatari 

A form of literature called monogatari. a combi¬ 
nation of epic and lyric forms, developed in the 
Heian Period (794-1191). The exemplar of this 
literary form is “Genji Monogatari” (Tale of 
Genji), written by a court lady named Murasaki 
Shikibu (.■’-1016). 

The history of monogatari began with “Taketori 
Monogatari” and “Ise Monogatari,” which ap¬ 
peared in the latter half of the ninth century. 
Broadly, it can be said that monogatari was the 
result of the addition of romantic elements to tanka. 

Fundamentally, tanka were short poems and it 
was therefore difficult to describe circumstances as 
well as portray emotions in them. This gave rise to 
a custom of preceding each poem with a kotobagaki 
or foreword, which made it clear when and where 
the poem was composed. “Ise Monogatari” and 
other poem stories, of which short poems formed 
the nucleus, were considered as an extended form 
of such a foreword. 

Stories, in the broad sense of the term, which 
includes romances and novels, in their develop¬ 
ment, combined with poems and not with plays 
and essays as in countries of Europe. Monogatari 
developed as a prose form, unlike the romances of 
European countries, which were written in a 
poetic form from the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. It can also be said that monogatari is an 
intermediary form between a romance and a 
novel, if the former comprised, as by English 
classification, imaginary and romantic tales, and 
the latter stories giving graphic descriptions of 
things. 

Monogatari, however, lost the opportunity of 
development with the decline and fall of the 
nobility and, with the advent of the Kamakura 
Period, annals of war strongly suggestive of medi¬ 
aeval epics, the representative of which was “Heike 
Monogatari” (Tale of Heike), appeared. These 
war chronicles could be classified as historical 
literature, because they gave accounts of the rise 
and fall of warriors. 

The Edo Period (1603-1867) saw the rise of 
“people’s literature,” which described the life of 
tradesmen—a newly emergent class. Ihara Saikaku 
was the most popular author of such stories. 

These stories were said to have marked the 
beginning of the modem novel. With the degen¬ 
eration of the life of the tradesmen under the self- 
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protective policies of the Tokugawa Shogunatc 
government, they lost their qualities of freshness 
and vigour, thus opening the way for the rise of 
pornographic literature, whose themes were man* 
ners and customs, as well as secretive activities in 
the gay quarters. The characteristics of such ro¬ 
mantic and unrealistic literature can be found 
most typically in novels written by Takizawa 
Bakin (1767-1848). 

It was after the Meiji Restoration (1867) that 
European-style novels began to be written in 
Japan. Authors of these novels tried, in their 
resistance agaiast the extreme fiction of 'I’akizawa 
Bakin and other pre-Restoration writers, to write 
stories which faithfully described facts. Such 
efforts resulted in the appearance of unique "I” 
novels, but failed to produce long novels in great 
numbers. 

Drama 

During the Yamaio peri(Kl. miscellaneous com¬ 
ical dances and music and mimicry were intro¬ 
duced to Japan from the comment, but these failed 
to take a dramatic form until the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. It was only alter the noh play 
had achieved its full development the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries that Japanese plays in the 
true sense of the term could be recognized. [Noh 
is a kind of play with many dance elements, ac¬ 
companied by music and choruse.s.) 

'I’he noh songs which were called yokyoku were 
the first to be accepted as drama forms in Japan. 
With plots which develop by means of artistic 
modulation of jo, ha and kyu, the noh plays were 
performed throughout with an aesthetic sense of 
yugen (subtlety and occultness). I'his eschewed 
direct description of things and respected graceful 
actions. 

Kydgen or comedietta developed side by side 
with noh. Sydgen aimed first at offering amusement 
to the general public, but it later came to assume 
a much more artistic nature. It gave amusement 
by a sense of subtleness. I'he colloquial language 
was employed as a medium of expression for kyd- 
gen, while a poetical style was employed in yokyoku. 

Kabuki drama and bunraku puppet theatre, both 
developed in the Edo Period. I'hcse two also are 
combined inseparably with music and dance and 
arc enjoyed by a large proportion of the Japanese 
populace. Modern drama developed in the 
twentieth century. 

Background 

Ge o gra p h i c a l Conditloii 

The Japanese islands extend bow-like to the 
south and north and have a rough terrain. Japa¬ 


nese literature has taken different forms of devel¬ 
opment, depending upon the geographical condi¬ 
tions of the country. During the Yamato period, 
the center of culture was surrounded by mountains 
and, therefore, the literature that developed in this 
age, naturally reflected the remote and secluded 
life of man. In contrast to this, for literature that 
grew up after the transferring of the capital to 
Kyoto, Lake Biwa in the Omi Province, the Sea of 
Naniwa hemming in Osaka and the Kamo River 
that flowed across Kyoto furnished good themes. 
The quiet environs of water matched and added 
to the elegant taste of the nobles of these times. 

In the succeeding Kamakura Period, cultural 
activity was divided between Kamakura and Kyo¬ 
to. I'lus caused the I'okaido route linking Kama¬ 
kura with Kyoto to play an important role in 
literary com}>osilion. 

In the Edo Period, the Sumida River furnished 
the site for cultural advancement. The cultural 
center remained at the same place even after Edo 
was rcchristenetl T okyo in the Meiji Era. But the 
place at this time became a channel for contact 
with foreign countries and this was the reason for 
the rapid introduction of foreign literature by 
Japanese men of letters in the following decades. 

In Japanese literature, cherry blossoms and 
cuckoos appear most frequently among plants and 
animals. Cherry blossoms particularly matched 
the taste of the Japanese people and, in the Heian 
Period, the single word “flower” became under¬ 
stood as meaning “cherry blossom.” 

The Scftsona 

T'he climatic conditions in Japan, especially the 
change of the four seasons, have had a great influ¬ 
ence on literature. 'Phe nation generally, lieing 
originally a farming people, took a special interest 
in weather conditions and this trend was iniensificd 
by the sharpness of the seasonal changes. T’he life 
of the people—their food, clothing and housing, 
as well as annual ceremonies—was closely con¬ 
nected with the change of seasons and it U, there¬ 
fore, natural that literature developing in such 
environs has come to acquire special seasonal 
qualities. For example, there appeared myths and 
poems in which the beauty of each season was 
compared with that of each of the others and 
stories in which emotions were expr«sed in con¬ 
nection with the change of seasons. The fact that 
lyrics have been classfled by seasons shows how 
deeply the people of Japan were, and have always 
been, interested in weather conditions. There is 
even a rule for composing haiku poems that at least 
one word denoting the season must be inserted in 
each poem. 

The people ofjapan expressed in their literature 
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the Kiue of gracefulness by spring, that of mag¬ 
nificence and vigour by summer, that of tran¬ 
quillity by autumn and that of serenity and strin¬ 
gency by winter. 

llie climate in Japan is quite mild and gentle. 
This has caused the people to converse with 
nature. Such characteristics have exerted signifi¬ 
cant influence on Japanese literature. 

Characteristics of 
Japanese Literature 

Japanese literary works are not only relatively 
short in form, but efforts are made to incorporate 
deep spiritual content into a small space. 

The history of Japanese poetry has been a 
record of steady efforts to shorten the form of 
verses and poems. The chronological development 
of the choka, tanka, renga, haikat and haiku exempli¬ 
fies this trend. So does the recent popularity of the 
7-7-7-5 syllabic songs. 

The rise of the new form of poetry in the Meiji 
Era (I86ft-I9l2) has been described as a revival of 
the ancient Japanese long poems on the one hand, 
and as a variation of the long poems of the West on 
the other. 

The proponents of the new form of poetry them¬ 
selves insist they drew their idea from the West. At 
any rate, the tendency of this new group of poets 
has been towards progre-ssivc retrenchment. The 
result has been the preponderance of lyrical over 
narrative poems. Lyrical poems have always 
formed the renter of Japanese poetry, and no 
formal narrative poem has ever been produced. 

The same tendency towards compression can be 
seen in fiction. Unlike poetry, however, there is a 
limit to the extent to which a fictional work can be 
contracted, for there must be sufficient space to 
cover the plot, background and delineation of the 
main characters of the story. 

In their search for a means of making their 
stories short, yet still able to convey the necessary 
information to the readers. Japanese novelists de¬ 
veloped the serial form. This is a collection of short 
stories that have a common theme and form a part 
of a long story. Typical examples are war stories 
like the “Tales of Heike,” and the works of the 
great poet-novelist Ihara Saikaku (1642-1693). 

In the famous “ Tales of Genji,” the hero, Hika- 
ru Genji, appears in every chapter and holds the 
series of short stories together. The value of the 
book lies, however, in the delineation of life 
through the love affairs of many men and women, 
rather than in the depiction of the hero's 
character. 


In like manner, the value of most Japanese 
novels lies in the individual parts rather than in 
the structure of the story as a whole. Even though 
they may be lengthy in form, they are basically 
closer to short stories. The same can be said of the 
renga and haikat, which are actually collections of 
loosely knit short poems, although they retain the 
form of long poems. 

Just as lyricism pervades Japanese poetry, 
romanticism, rather than realism, is the hallmark 
of Japanese novels. 

The tendency to condense the form often leads 
to the development of synthetic rather than ana¬ 
lytic literature, as in the case of the Japanese 
drama. 

The representative types of Japanese drama— 
yokyoku, jdruri and kahuki —are closely connected 
with music and dance. This is particularly true in 
the case ol the joruri puppet drama, which is based 
on a complex synthesis and harmony. 

The artistic es.scnse of the kahuki and noh is dem¬ 
onstrated in the harmonious blending of words, 
dance and music. 

Because of its tendency to reduce size, Japanese 
literature assumes a fragmentary rather than an 
organized form. This is particularly true in the 
case of es.says. A very large number of critical 
essays arc published by Japani-se writers, and 
literary essays like “Makura no SoshT' and “Tsu- 
rezure Gusa” form an important branch of Japa¬ 
nese literature. 

Japanese literature lays cm|)hasis on suggestion 
or implied meaning. The result is the development 
of what thejapanese describe as yugenbi or subtlety. 

The history of Japanese literature from ancient 
to modern times has been a piocess of develop¬ 
ment from the naive to the romantic anti descrip¬ 
tive. and finally to the subtle. The poetry of 
ancient times, renga and noh plays are all based on 
yugenbi regardless of their theme and subjects. 
Fujiwara-no-Teika (1162-1241) maintained that 
unexpressed suggestiveness was the essense of 
poetry. 

The sabi or mellowness of the haikat has points 
in common with yugenbi. While yugenbi is written 
111 Chinese characters and therefore obviously 
came from China, sabt is written in kana and is 
more essentially Japanese. Sabi may be said to be 
a combination of yugenbi and court spirit. 

Yugenbi reveals a touch of bleakness even m 
what is beautiful, sort and glittering. Sabi, by con¬ 
trast, suggests a touch of brightness in the depth 
of desolation. Yugenbi belongs more to the mediae¬ 
val ages and .tabi to modern times. 

Sui, ISH and iki, abstract conceptions developed 
in recent times, may also be compared to yugenbi 
in the .sense that they lay stress on things that are 
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shallow on the surface but conceal deep matier 
within. This is called shibumi. 

Sui has the brilliance of the Genroku Period and 
tsu the gloominess of the Bunka-Bunsei period. 
Both have subdued and complex innuendoes that 
may be referred to as heitcnbi. I'his marks the sta;!;e 
where tricks and mannerrsms are iranscendeil. 

Problems of Con- 
temporar\ Japanese 
Literature 

Criticism of modem novels 

Japanese criticism first reached the level of 
modern standards during the last tvvcntv vears 
of the nineteenth centurv. 

During the Edo Period, (1G03 I8r)7i, wilting 
novels was considered mamlv a pa.stinie foi wom¬ 
en, and the writers themselves pretendeil ihev were 
writing stories just lor their personal amusement. 
Under such circumstances, hardlv anv serious 
.study was made of the novel, although .some criti¬ 
cal appraisals were made ol the tanka and haikat. 

The lirsi iheoieiical book on novels to appear 
in Japan was the “Shoselsu Shinzin” ( The Essence 
ol the Nov'eli by 'Lsubouthi .Shoyo which was 
published in 1885-1886. Isuhouchi claimed that 
novels should faithfiillv repnxluce the psvdiologi- 
cal motives foi the actions of men and women and 
the realities of lile exactly as they happen. 

I’his theory was endorsed by many writers and 
became the lex immutabdis of the naiuialislic liter¬ 
ature that thrived around 1810, Most of the 
novelists of the time were so inleiil on the faithful 
reproduction of reality that they seemed to forget 
that firiiiiou.snes.s is one of the basic jiremises lor 
the composition of a novel. The few exceptions 
were Ozaki Koyo (1867 HKKL and Tamzaki 
Junichiro (1886 1865}. 

Such a tendency led to the development of 
|>ersonal novels based on the experiences of the 
author. I'hese personal novels were narrow in out¬ 
look, lacking in social conciousness and they grad¬ 
ually degenerated, losing the interest of their 
readers. 

It has often been pointed out that contemporary 
Japanese novels lack social consciousness. Basi¬ 
cally, this may be blamed on the aloof relationship 
between the novelists and the public. 

Many of the writers of the Mciji Era were pro¬ 
gressive men, who called for respect for the indi¬ 
vidual and self-assertion. But their new theories 
were too advanced for the times and could not be 
accepted in Japan which was then preoccupied 
with catching up with the West under a divine 
emperor system designed to foster nationalism. 


Most writers therefore cither isolated themselves 
from society and lived in a world of their own or 
compromised with the public and concealed their 
doctrines. 

Ehis anti-social or self-effacing attitude com¬ 
bined with realistic expression to produce uniquely 
Japan<‘se penonal novels. 

When ultra-nationalism was rejected and West¬ 
ern demcx'racy emphasized after the end of World 
Wai II, the distorted aspect of contemporary 
Japanese liierature was clearly exposed. 

Siiriuious effoits tlirn followed to reinstate (he 
Japanese novel. One of the leaders of this move¬ 
ment was Nakamura Mitsuo (1811- ) a critic 

and scholar ofmtKlern French literature. He called 
on the Japanese novelists to realize the basic prin- 
(iple that ik litiousness should form the foundation 
of novels. 

In this connection, the biggest problem now 
fail'd hv Japanese novelists is that purely literary 
no\ els are losing readers to jiopular stories. Under 
the pressure of the times, many writers write for 
newspapers. 

riie lajiid and extensive development of mass 
comiTiLinH aiions in Japan in the postwar era gave 
rise to a powriiul commercial journalism, and 
everything that did not hi into a commercial pat¬ 
tern was threatened with extinction. Even works 
Ijv amateur writers, il they are praisetl by com- 
ineriial jounialism, and if the contcnl happens to 
be within the inlelleeiual capabilities of the gen¬ 
eral public, can now become best-sellers overnight. 

“Banka" (.'\ii Elegy) by Harada Yasuko, a 
hiiherto unknown liousewifr, sold 700,000 copies 
in six months, after it was acclaimed by the press 
as ('rnlxKly iiig jiisl the right amount of sentiment 
aiKl rebellious spirit to ajipea) to young women in 
their twenties. 

Before, it was an accepted fact that il took hard 
work and training to become a novelist. Hut those 
who now aspire to be writers no longer believe 
this. 

Ehis situation us giving much concern to think¬ 
ing people. Eherc is at the present a great need for 
the development ol the novel as fiction with a wide 
social outlook, acute psychological appreciation 
and a closely knit structure. 

JouRutiism and Literature 

'Ehc actual situation in Japan is that an au¬ 
thor’s |)opularity is generally influenced by jour¬ 
nalism. The majority of Japanese authors rely on 
journalism as a means to future success and fame. 

But of course there arc exceptions, for example 
the old masters who have already established their 
fame and can afford to ignore newspaper and 
magazine commentaries on their works. However, 
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it muit be admitted that the number of these 
exceptional authors it far from large. 

The newipapers duly print serial novels. It is 
customary for such original stories to appear both 
in the morning and evening editions and some¬ 
times two or more are published concurrently. The 
length of these newspaper serial novels is generally 
about 2,400 words per day, and they are usually 
accompanied by an artist’s illustration. The total 
length of the serials differs greatly, some being run 
for 100 days and others for 1,000 days. The aver¬ 
age, however, is 200 to 300 days. 

The author’s remuneration for copy contributed 
to newspapers also differs according to his popu¬ 
larity and position in literary circles, but big news¬ 
papers like the AsaJii, MainicH and Ymiuri pay 
from ¥15,000 to ¥25,000 per daily instalment. 
Copy money from newspaper serials is far greater 
than that from articles written by the same author 
for magazines. 

The big and influential papers usually make 
individual contracts with authors, while influen¬ 
tial provincial syndicates usually asked one author 
write for three or four papers. 

In the case of small local papers, there are many 
which pay for serial stories contracted between the 
Kyodo News Agency and the authors. This is 
because the scale of these local papers is small and 
most Japanese authors are concentrated in and 
around Tokyo. 

However, the number of authors writing for 
newspapers is limited. It is not always true that 
writers renowned for the high standard of their 
literary works are welcomed by the newspapers. 

Newspaper serials are in great demand because 
of the commercial aspect of the papers’ sales po¬ 
licies, and popular serials that contain interesting 
everyday reading usually find easy acceptance. 

There have been cases in which serials, which 
hiul not been well received when being published 
by a newspaper, have been highly praised by 
literary critics when published in book form. 

Consequently, the cultural editors of the news¬ 
papers, who are greatly restricted by the papers’ 
sales policies, find it difficult and sometimes a risk 
to use a serials written by famous authors of purely 
literary novels or controversisd novels by up-and- 
coming young writers. Therefore, it is usual for 
the same few experienced authors to take turns at 
writing for the newspapers. The number of these 
writers is less than twenty. 

Under this situation, there is a great demand for 
such “specialists,” and newspapers engage in 
strong competition for their services. There are 
many cates in which one of these specialist authors 
writes for two or even three papers at the same 
time. 


Since these authors are so fully occupied writing 
ftMT newspapers, they have little time to produce 
literary works of great value. Of course there are 
some who relax for about sue months to a year 
after they have finished on serial newspaper story, 
in order to prepare for their next novel, but they 
are few. 

The newspaper serial story has contributed 
much to popularize novels among the general 
public, but it cannot be denied that it has tended 
to hinder the development of better literature, and 
that the resulting relation between journalism and 
literature is that of a vicious circle between the 
two. 

The creative writing that appeared in the gen¬ 
eral magazines, CAw Koran and Kaia was regarded 
before World War II as being definitive of its kind. 
Any writer who managed to have his work pub¬ 
lished in the pages on these two magazines was 
considered assured of a successful writing career. 
However, with the repression of free thought dur¬ 
ing the War, both of these magazines were forced 
out of business. They were republished after the 
War, but the number of pages reserved for creative 
writing was greatly curtailed due to the lack of 
paper. Therefore, the creative writing columns in 
both magazines today do not have the definitive 
quality they did before the War. This is because 
the magazines are now concentrating more on 
political and social stories. 

Furthermore, there was some trouble between 
the management and the editors of the Kaizo in 
1955, and most of the contributing writers sympa¬ 
thized with the latter. More than 1,000 writers 
united in establishing a Council for the Protection 
of Kaizo. This is a characteristic incident which 
shows how closely writers were associated with 
journalism. 

The gap between pure literature and popular 
literature has been considerably narrowed since 
the War. This is because of the emergence of inter¬ 
mediary magazines, chiefly publishing fiction sto¬ 
ries. This type of magazine is usually issued by a 
firm which also publishes literary magazines, so 
that any losses incurred by the latter type are 
compensated by the profits from the former. 

Apart from the large newspapers that is another 
large source of income for Japanese writers. This 
is the weekly magazine. 

The three types of magazines—literary, inter¬ 
mediary and weekly—usually issue special editions 
both in spring and autumn, thus providing their 
readers with a multiplicity of stories. 

Although novels in Japan have a wide reading 
public the special supplements issued by publish¬ 
ing firms have a different object. The profit mar¬ 
gins of Japanese publishing arms are small and 
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new projects must be launched in order to hold the 
reader’s interest. Thus, writers who are popular 
are generally overworked by these magazines. On 
the other hand, a vwiter is soon forgotten by the 
publishers, if he is not continually writing for some 
influential magazine. 

Certain publishing firms with relatively strong 
financial backgrounds have appeared recently to 
provide authors with a chance to write long nov¬ 
els freely without restrictions. However, most of 
the novels are generally published in literary mag¬ 
azines before they are made into book form. 

Recent best-sellers have been anthologies of 
authors who have proved themselves in the past; 
second were novels on sex or books on sexology; 
third were pocket editions of new books (called 
shinsho), and in fourth place were books that ap¬ 
pealed to young girls. 

Another characteristic of the Japanese reading 
public is the unchanging number of readers who 
continue to read masterpieces by Western authors, 
and works of such notable literary figures of the 
past as Natsume Sdseki, Shimazaki Toson, Akuta- 


HISTORY OF 


Early Ancient (Yamato Era, up to the End 
of the Eighth Century) 

Outlloe 

It is not clear how and by what process the 
ancient ulagaki developed into the different forms 
of Japanese literature. The Japanese originally 
did not appreciate the function of literature, and 
it was usual for the elders and storytellers of clans 
to sing songs about the origin of their clan as well 
as about its heroes. The prayers offered in Shint6 
rituals as well as songs sung during festivals were 
all passed down orally to future generations. 

The Emperor Temmu was not only responsible 
for political reforms, but also undertook the com¬ 
pilation of two famous books—The “Kojiki” 
(completed in 712) and the “Nihonshoki” (com¬ 
pleted in 720)—in order to establish the authority 
of the imperial family. The material for these two 
books included records of the imperial family as 
well as those of various clans. He also laid the 
foundation of rutional Buddhism in the country. 
Chinese poems became very popular. Some of 
these poems have been collected in an anthology 
called the “KaifQ S6,” which was completed in 
751. 


gawa RyQnosuke, Mori Ogai, etc. 

Most of the literary critics are college professors. 
There are some who earn much more by writing 
literary criticism than they do by teaching. There 
are many critics, of course, who can make a living 
by engaging exclusively in writing literary criti¬ 
cism for following reasoiu: (I) magazine space has 
increased, (2) the weekly magazines, which during 
prewar days chiefly published stories for the pur¬ 
pose of amusing their readers, have now changed 
their policies and are alloting an increasing 
amount of space to highcr<lass literary criticism, 
and (3) nesvspapers also arc enlarging their 
literary .sections. 

The first editions of novels are from about 5,000 
to 6,000 copies. Literary commentaries on the 
other hand total around 3,000 copies for first edi¬ 
tions. Because of this considerable difference, most 
of the literary critics have made themselves well- 
known through contributing mainly to Journalism, 
and consequently essays of literary criticism do not 
appear in great quantity. 


litf:rature 


Waka, or Japanese poems, were also popular, 
and the majority of poems collected in the "Man- 
yoshfl" (Collection of Myriad Leaves completed 
about the middle of the eighth century) are said 
to be the representative works of this period. These 
waka were characterized by their grandiose quality 
as well as by their directness. 

With the advent of the Nara Era, the cultures 
of the preceding eras matured, and it was during 
this period that the legendary stories and songs 
were compiled into an historical book. Also, the 
geographical details of various provinces were 
recorded and a topography of all the provinces 
was completed in the first part of the eighth cen¬ 
tury. 

Artistic literature with waka as its core began to 
appear and the works of many individual poets 
were recorded during this period. 

ProM 

The highest literary expression of the Japanese 
in ancient times appeared in the many legends 
concerning various gods, as well as in the prayen 
offered to these gods. Since there was in existence 
during this period no system of writing, the legends 
and prayers were handed down orally from gener¬ 
ation to generation. Some of them disappeared 
very quickly, while others continued to be handed 
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down. During thU process, the various forms of 
literary expression underwent changes. 

With the importation of kanji (Chinese charac¬ 
ters), it became customary to record these various 
forms in writing. However, these old records have 
cither been lost or destroyed and they are not ex¬ 
tant today. The only existing documents relating 
of these records arc the “Kojiki” and the “Nihon- 
shoki”—both of which are compilations based on 
them. The “Fudoki” and “Manydshu” also con¬ 
tained some stories which had been transmitted 
verbally in ancient times. 

“Kojiki”: The preface to this ancient book is 
written in pure kanjt, but its contents arc written 
in kanji with Japanese pronunciations. It was com¬ 
piled in the year 712 a.d.. I’he circumstances 
surrounding the compilation of this book are 
clearly understandable from the preface written 
by the compiler, 0-no-Yasumaro. Emperor Tcm- 
mu early recognized that the documents on gen¬ 
ealogies, legends and stories concerning the 
imperial family, which had been passed down to 
the families of his noblemen, were not historically 
true in many cases. In order to rectify this situa¬ 
tion, the emperor found it necessary to adjust and 
revise these discrepancies. So he forthwith ordered 
a person called Hicda-no-Are (one theory says he 
was a male and another that he was a female) to 
interpret these written documents and the orally 
traasmitted legends contained in them. 

The “Kojiki,” however, was not completed 
during the reign of Emperor Temmu. In 711, 
after the emperor’s dcatlt, his successor Emperor 
Gemmyo ordered 0-no-Yasumaro to arrange and 
adjust the interpretations of Hieda-no-Are and to 
compile them in book form. Yasumaro finished 
the “Kojiki” in the following year. 

The “Kojiki” is in three volumes together with 
the preface by Yasumaro explaining the circum¬ 
stances of its origin. Volume 1 treats of the creation 
of Japan, the imperial family and other noble 
families, and is wholly mythological in content. 
Although the myths are chiefly concerned with the 
ruling imperial family, it can be surmised from 
the language that there had existed two imperial 
families—The HyOga (KyushQ) family and the 
Izumo family (Izumo is a region facing the Japan 
Sea in Western Honshu). One of the most no¬ 
ticeable characteristics of the myths collected in 
“Kojiki” is ancestor worship. 

Volume 1 begins with the arrival in Japan of 
the ancestor gods of the imperial family and ends 
with the transfer of the country in Izumo. 

Volumes II and 111 relate the activities of 
Japan's first soverign. Emperor Jimmu, and the 
period down to Emperor Suiko (a.d. 592-628). 
Many legends and myths arc related in literary 


form and they provide interesting reading. Of 
particular note is the fact that many ancient songs 
are also recorded in the book. 

“Nihonshoki”: This book, the second most an¬ 
cient anthology, was completed in a.d. 720. It is 
written entirely in Chinese characters with the 
exception of the waka^ which arc wrillcn in Japa¬ 
nese. The compilers arc stated to be 0-no-Yasu- 
maro and others. It is not known when the 
compilation was started. The book comprises 
thirty volumes. The first two arc composed solely 
of myths and legends. In contrast to “Kojiki,” 
which emphasizes kamiyo (the age of the gods), 
the “Nihonshoki” places emphasis on historical 
facts, records historical material collected widely 
from throughout the country, together with con¬ 
tradictory theories. It adopted the style of Chinese 
histories and for this reason is highly regarded. 

“Fudoki”: Parallel with the compilation ol 
history books such as “Nihonshoki,” the compila¬ 
tion of books on geography was started by the 
emperor. 'I'hc object was to obtain historical data 
and to keep in touch with the outlying provinces. 
In 713, the year after the “Kojiki” was completed, 
the emperor ordered the chiefs of the outlying 
provinces to compile geographies of their areas and 
to submit reports of legends and myths, trans¬ 
mitted by the ciders of the communities. The 
various judoki arc in fact examples of such reports. 
Many of the reports that were sent in to the 
emperor weic lost during the passage of time, and 
at present the only existing ones arc the five from 
Hitachi, Izumo, Harima, Bungo and Hizcn 
provinces and a part of those from some thirty 
other provinces, which have been quoted in later 
literature. I'hc most complete of liie various fudokt 
is the “Izumo Fudoki.” I'hc others are all records 
of legends and myths passed on from ancient 
times and include stories of unusual occurrences. 
However, the myths and legends which ap}>car in 
the various fudoki are different from those of tlie 
“Kojiki,” in that they arc not centred on the 
imperial family, but arc rather independent. The 
majority of the accounts in the “Fudoki” concern 
the origin of geographical locations. From these 
one can readily gain some knowledge of the social 
history of the common people, whereas this is not 
possible in the ca.so of the stories in “Kojiki,” 
which centered on legends concerning the imperial 
family and the nobles. Most of the reports arc 
written in Chinese characters, the “Hitachi Fu¬ 
doki” even changing waka into Chinese poems. 
The “Izumo Fudoki” on the other hand uses 
Chinese characters which arc read with Japanese 
pronunciations. 

“Takahashi Ujibumi”: This was a document 
submitted by the Takahashi family to the imperial 
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court in a.d. 789. It was a collection of various 
materials with the purpose of establishing the cor¬ 
rect lineage of the Takahashi family, riu* com¬ 
plete book is not in existence today, but a pan ol 
it has been re-recorded in books that appealed 
later. It is valuable for those who wish to learn of 
the legends, myths and hi.slory of ancient japan. 

“Kogo Shui”: This was compiled in the yeai 
807, its contents including hisloiiral facts, legends 
and myths which cannot be found m the ‘*Ko|iki*’ 
or the “Nihonshoki.” Fhe authoi is linbe-no- 
Hironari. 

“Ryoiki’*: This book is sometimes called “Rei- 
iki,” but its full name is “Nihon Koku Cknpd 
Zenaku Ryoiki” {“Reiiki”). I’hc compl<Mion ol 
this book IS said to have taken plate HIO and 82 ;k 
I t contains narratives of piovincial hie from the 
Vamalo Era up to the yeai 810. 

Norilo, Semmyd, Kolodama: logether with ni\ths 
and legends, there are Shiiild prayers called 
norilo, which express the philosophv and faiths ol 
the ancient Japanese. 

One of these faiths was talk'd kolodama. It was 
believed that a supernatural spirit whidi was en- 
dowued with the power ofchanging happiness into 
misery and vice versa, was present in the sjxiken 
word. In ancient times, tlie daily lives ol the peo¬ 
ple were greatly influenced by Shinto iituals and 
ceremonies, and lhe\’ believed that il the piaveis 
they offeicd to (he Shinto go(b weic expies.sed in 
beautilull language, the g(Kls would lullil then 
hopes and desires. As a result, beautilul literal v 
exjircssion was the dominant leatuie ol the nonto. 
Ihe origin ol lhe.se prayeis is veiy ancient; the 
only one in existence today is the Engi-shiki com¬ 
piled by Fu|iwara-no-9’adahira in 927. 

i'he Engi-shiki records in detail regulations (on- 
cerrung ceremonies and taboos. It is made up ol 
fifty volumes, and volume \ Ill deals exclusively 
with noriio. 'Fhere are twenty-eight examples of 
mmta, but their authors are not known. 'I'hey have 
a peculiar smooth rhythm when n*ad and follow¬ 
ing the ancient style of prayeis, usuall\ start of! by 
relating the origin of the rituals arul then continue 
with my'thological narialive. Ilicre aie some 
noTito in this collection which do not appear in the 
“Kojiki” or the “Nihonshoki”. After ihe narra¬ 
tions, follow prayers of hope and felicitation. I'hesc 
prayers hoping for happiness are mainly con¬ 
cerned with escaping the evils of daily life such as 
crime, pollution, natural di-sasters, etc. They also 
include songs for the peace of the imperial family 
and the country as well as for the happiness of the 
whole nation and for good rice harvests. 

Thus the norito arc prayers that the people offer 
to the gods, whereas the semmyo arc the words that 
the emperor addresses to his subjects. Of these 


words, the part which is written in Chinese t harac- 
lers IN called shiKhuku and is dilferentiatixl liom the 
part winch is written in Japanese. I hc'sr are sixtv- 
two examples of icmww now in existence. 

Kike the fionlo the semmyo are written in solemn 
and heaiiiilul language, but since lhe\ were com¬ 
piled With a |K>htual object, they lack the deep 
Iceling ol the norUo. 

Poetry 

Mic songs and poi'ins ol (he ancient Japanese 
di'scnbed the <laiK lives ol the fwople, and like 
tionUi weie sung during lestivals and scHial gath- 
eiings. riiese songs and poems were not (he winks 
ol mdivuluah, but aie the composite result of many 
geiieiaticnis ol populat oial tradition. Some ol the 
songs ofancieiu Japan are recorded in the “Kojiki” 
and (lie “Nihonshoki “ A gieat inaiiv changes in 
the wording and sivir ol the songs had apparently 
been made l»y the imie they were compiled into 
hook lorm. 

Allei tlie begmiimg ol the Nara IViickI thc'se 
songs gamed more appieciation hv being read in 
a noimal vou e than by being sung, and there were 
a gnat mans colirctions ol songs written lot this 
purpose l»\ authors known to us. Mowevei. the 
Ina|o^t^ ol the collections have bcH-ii lost and the 
onl\ exisiirig one is twenly-vohmir “Maiuoshfi.” 

i'he distinguishing leatuie ol these songs is (hat 
die maioniy ol ihc-in expiess the candid and naive 
leelmgs ol the people living at that time. Even (he 
songs that desciibe natuie are geneially .simple 
and diiec t. 

\pati liom ihese songs, many Thine.se poems 
weie wntteii belore, during and after the Naia 
I’eiuKl. This was a |)eri(Kl when lilrratuie floui- 
isheci in Thma under the Tang dyna.sly. Individ¬ 
ual works ol Japanese scholars ol Chinese poems 
were compiled during tins peruKi, and although all 
ol these cornpilations have been lost, there is one 
anthology still extant. Il is called the “Kaiffiso” 
and is a (ollcfction ol Chinese poems written by 
nobles and men of cultuie of the priicKl. The 
fXK'ms were written in exactly the .same stylets as 
lhc*ii couiitcTpai is m China. 

Songs riTorded in “Kiki”--'rhe “Kojiki” and 
“.Nihonshoki”--include some two hundred songs. 
.Mthough there was .still no lixcxl lorm, must of the 
songs c onsisleci ol alternate lines of five and seven 
syllables. I'hey were intended to Ik* sung, not read, 
and a .style of this kind lends itself to choral sing¬ 
ing. There are many words and refrains (hat have 
been conveniently placed in the songs to produce a 
better rhythm. 

'I’he songs deal chiefly with love, war, hunting 
and frsiivaLs, and elcxiuenily desenhe tlic daily 
lives ol the ancient Japantac. 'fhey arc generally 
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cheerful and naive expressions of the thoughts and 
emotions of the people of that age. Songs express^ 
ing individuality arc few. Some of the songs even 
have titles and are similar to folksongs. 

“Kinkafu’*: This is a one-volume collection of 
music pieces for the Japanese harp {koto) compiled 
during the Nara and early Heian eras, and finished 
in the year 1002. There arc only twenty-two songs 
in this collection and five of them have been re¬ 
corded in the “Kiki.” Because of the musical nota¬ 
tion, this book Is valuable material for the study 
of Japanese music. 

“Bussokuscki no Uta”: Twenty-one songs are 
inscribed on a stone monument in the possession 
of the Yakushiji 'I'emple in Nara. I'hc author or 
authors are not known, but all the songs are re¬ 
lated to Buddhist matters. 

“Manyoshu”: According to the songs in the 
“ManyoshQ” (Collection of Myriad l..caves) 
which have their dales of origin clearly indicated, 
the period covered by this anthology is from the 
fourth century up to the year 75H, or about 450 
years. 'I’his collection was completed around the 
end of the Nara Period and certainly by the year 
71K). 'I’hcre is no authoritative theory on its com¬ 
piler. One of the most influential theories is that 
the collection was compiled by Otomo-no-Yaka- 
mochi, but there are others claiming to prove that 
it wa.s the work of several men. 

The number of songs i.s about 4,500, of which 
about 260 choka songs and some 4,200 tanka songs. 
The authors of most of the songs arc not known. 
The dates the songs were written arc also not clear. 
However, the principal authors (in chronological 
order) are Emperor Jomci, Nukada-no-Okimi, 
Em|>eror Tenchi, Emperor 'I'emmu, Kakinomolo- 
no-Hitomaro, Takcchi-no-Kurohito, Yamanoue- 
no-Okura, Otomo-no-Tabito, Yamabc-no-Aka- 
hiio, Otomo-no-Yakamochi, and Sakanoue-no- 
Iralsume. 

Most of the songs are about life in the imperial 
court, but there are some concerning the eastern 
provinces {azumauta)^ in volume XIV\ and some 
telling of the soldiers who were sent out to guard 
the frontiers. 7’he latter are called sakimori-no-uta 
and arc included in volume XX. These songs pro¬ 
vide valuable information on the life and feelings 
of the common people. 

Although it is difficult to point to many general 
characierslics of this collection, because of the 
long period of time over which the songs were 
recorded, there is, however, a consistent forccful- 
ness of expression which is a direct result of the 
strength and purity of life at the time. The in¬ 
fluence of the “ManySshQ” songs is clearly dis¬ 
cernible even in present-day waka. 

The songs arc written in Chinese characters but 


arc read with Japanese pronunciations; this form 
of writing is called manydgema is the forerunner of 
the modem hiragana and katakana. 

The following is a brief sketch of the famous 
authors of waka collected in the “Manyoshu. 

Nukada-no-Ckimi—Nothing is recorded of her 
birth or death. Her work was representative of the 
early songs of the “Manyoshu.” She was the 
mistress of Emperor Temmu as well as of his elder 
brother Emperor Tcnchi. There arc twelve songs 
attributed to her in the “Manyoshu,” and they 
arc characterized by their naivity and grand scale. 
Her songs on love are extremely beautiful. 

Kakinomoto-no-Hiiomaro—Birth and death 
obscure. However, he is generally considered as 
having died about 709 at the age of less than 50. 
He is believed to have been a court singer, since 
many of his works are elegies concerning members 
of the imperial family. He, himself, however, wa.s 
not of high rank. There are eighteen choka and 
sixty-eight tarOia definitely attributed to him in the 
“Manyoshu.” He has written many outstanding 
songs about the imperial family, travel, love and 
elegies. He not only composed short bui also long 
poems. I’he Japanese long poem [choka) is said to 
have reached its peak m his hand.s. His rhythmical 
style expresses great fluidity. 

Yamanoue-no-Okura (660-?733). One ol the 
few intellectuals of his period. He was not of par¬ 
ticularly high station, and is said to have lieen a 
minor provincial government official. He wrote 
poems pointing out the defects of the noblemen’s 
society from a practical point of view. Many of 
his poems deal with old age, sickness, poverty and 
other hardships of life. There are ten choka, one 
sedokn, and fifty tanka attributed to him in the 
“Manyoshu.” He was also expert in composing 
Chinese poeras and writing prose. 

V'amabc-no-Akahito—Birth and death not 
clear. Akahito and Hitomaro are acclaimed as the 
two most representative authors of ancient Japan. 
Akihiio is also revered as the “master of poems.” 
Thirteen of his choka and thirty-eight of his tanka 
are contained in the “Manyoshu.” The oldest 
poem is listed as having been written in 724 and 
the latest in the year 736. He was a minor govern¬ 
ment official and worked at the imperial court. 
In contrast to Hitomaro, who was a lyric poet, 
Akahito sang of the beauty of nature. 

Otomo-no-Yakamochi—Born ?718 and died 
785. He is the son of Otomo-no-Tabito (665-731) 
and a descendant of an illustrious warrior family. 
He is said to have helped in the compilation of the 
“ManydshQ” and forty-six of his choka, one sedoka, 
432 tanka, one Chinese poem [kanshi) and one 
renga arc included in the “ManyoshQ.” He is a 
representative poet of the final period of Many6. 
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During his youth, he wrote a great number of 
poems concerning love but as he matured, the 
scope of his poems grew larger. He was a poet who 
lived in the transition period between the Nara 
Period and the succeeding Heian Period. 

“Kaifuso’*: This single volume of poems was 
compiled in the year 751. The compiler is un¬ 
known. This is Japan’s oldest collection of Chinese 
poems. There are 120 poems included in this 
volume from the works of sixty-four poets, who 
lived during the latter half of the seventh century 
and the first half of the eighth century. Also in¬ 
cluded in the volume are the C'hinese poems 
written by eighteen jxiets whose works appear in 
the “ManyoshG.” The majority of the poems in 
the “Kaifuso” were composed by government 
officials, but there are a few instances of work by 
emperors, princes and priests. Most of the |K>ems 
are songs that were sung at the request of the 
emperor during court festivals. 

Middle Ancient (Ninth to Twelfth 
Century) 

This is the period of approximately 400 years 
from the time when Emperor Kammu transferred 
his capital from Nara to Kyoto to the lime when 
Minamoto-no-Yoritomo establi.shed his shogunatc 
in Kamakura in the year 1192. Ever since the 
Taika Reformation in 646, the members of the 
imperial family had wielded great political pow¬ 
ers under the absolute authority of the emperor. 
However, as the temples and the nobles amassed 
large estates, they began to outstrip the royal fam¬ 
ilies and this resulted m a keen battle for power 
between the three groups. I'he descendants of the 
Fujiwara clan who.se forebears had played an im¬ 
portant role in the establishing the rtlsuryff system 
during the Taika Reformation, attempted to 
restore the waning authorit> of the system. The 
transfer of the capital from Nara to Kyoto was one 
of the measures taken by Emperor Kammu to 
accomplish this end. 

The efforts of the early rulers of the Heian Pe¬ 
riod to maintain the ritsuryo system had been 
originally patterned after its Chinese counterpart. 
This veneration was evident even in literature, and 
Chinese poems were greatly idolized. Collections 
of Chinese p)ocms such as the “RyGun-shQ,” the 
“Bunka-shGrci-shQ,” and the “Gekoku-shQ” were 
compiled during this early phase of the Heian 
Period by special imperial command. 

It seemed as if the ntsuiyo system would be 
revived in the early stages of the Heian Period, but 
this did not happen. The noblemen and the tem¬ 


ples, both exempt from taxation, began amassing 
greater and greater estates and pro|>erties until 
the financial basis of the central government grad¬ 
ually became quite unstable. The land own^ by 
the nobility and the temples was called shofn. The 
original land system began to collapse while there 
appeared many provincial officials who embezzled 
taxes that should have been forwarded to the 
central government. This brought about a gradual 
change in the structure of the ritsuryo system. 

From the latter half of the ninth century, the 
|X)hlical power gradually pa.ssed from the emperor 
to the Fujiwara lamily. The imi>erial faction, how¬ 
ever. tried luird to retain its power and maintain 
the ritsurvd system. One of its instruments wa.s 
culture and it began with the compilation of 
history books centred on tlie im|>erial family. A 
successor to the “Nihonshoki” called the “Saiuiai 
Jilsuroku” was produced. 

'Fhese efibrts however, were largely uasuccess- 
fill, since the great majority of the common people 
supported the nobility. A noblemen’s culture grad¬ 
ually began to flourish, which was not Chinese but 
rather Japanese in character. 'Fhere arose a move¬ 
ment to adapt Chinese culture to the peculiar 
characieristic-s of the Japanese land and the Japa¬ 
nese people’s daily life. 

Among the books that appeared during this 
period were the “Eiga Monogatari” (eleventh 
ceniur\ ) which eulogized the Michinaga era and 
another called the Okagami (beginning of the 
twelfth century) which was by contrast critical of 
it. 

\mong the most prominent waka }>oets of the 
period were Fujiwara ShQzei (1114 121)4) and 
his son Teika (1162-1241). Their poems were full 
of aesthetic comment on the final downfall of the 
noble class. I'hese poems were collected in the 
“Shinkokin Wakashu,” which was compiled at 
the beginning of the Kamakura Period. 

But soon, by the side of the noblemen’s litera¬ 
ture, there began to appear literature written by 
the warriors and the townsmen themselves. 'Hie 
“Konjaku Monogatari” (end of twelfth century) 
is a collection of anecdotes and stories which was 
widely circulated among the common people. The 
“Ryqjin Hisho” (completed between the years 
1169 and 1177) was a collection of popular maxims 
and proverbs of the time. 

At the beginning of the twelfth century, Taira- 
no-Kiyomori look over the control of the govern¬ 
ment—the first warrior to do so. However, Kiyo- 
mori, although a representative of the warrior 
cla.s5, did not create a new political organization, 
but with his military power to reinforce hb posi¬ 
tion, he utilized the imperial family to obtain 
power. 'Phis was a method no different from the 
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one the Fujiwara family lued (lunii|< the Heian 
Period. 

The Taira family presently assumed an aristo¬ 
cratic nature, and consequently, furious attacks 
from all hostile cliques were concentrated on it 
towards the end of the twelfth century. This 
resulted in the eventual defeat and downfall of the 
Taira family. The rule was taken over by the 
Minamoto family, headed by Minamoto-no-Yori- 
tomo (1147-1199), who was one of the military 
leaders in the war against the Tairas. Instead of 
advancing into Kyoto, Yoritomo established his 
shogunatc government at Kamakura in the Kant6 
area, and under it was instituted a military admin¬ 
istrative system with some unusual characteristics. 

PSXMM 

Prose in the Heian Period can be classified 
roughly into romances, diaries, essays, historical 
literature and legendary literature. 

'Ihc most characteristic of them is the romance, 
or monogatari was the first form of Japanese litera¬ 
ture written exclusively in the Japanese kana. Still 
retaining the rhythm of waka poetry, the literary 
form of monogatari may be said to be a compromise 
between the novel and the romance. The authors 
were mostly noble ladies. 

Originally, there were two types of monogatari. 
One consisted of stories based on Japanese and 
foreign legends and augmented by the imagina¬ 
tions of the authors. Extant examples of this type 
are “Takelori Monogatari,” “Utsubo Mono¬ 
gatari” and “Ochikubo Monogatari.” The second 
type consisted of collections of short stories, which 
were amplifications of waka poems. The only ones 
in this group remaining today are ‘Tsc Mono¬ 
gatari” and "Yamato Monogatati,” of which the 
latter has a more pronounc<-d prosaic nature than 
the former. 

“CJenji Monogatari” is considered to be a fusion 
of the above two types of monogatari. Its great 
popularity among the nobility caused a widespread 
fashion fur monogatari, but most of the resulting 
works, with the exception of “Tsutsumi ChQnagon 
Monogatari," arc regarded as mere imitations of 
it, or else unrealistic, fantastic and suggestive, if 
not obscene, worb with little literary value. The 
plagiaristic worb include ".Sagoromo Mono¬ 
gatari,” “Yowa no Nezamc,” “Hamamatsu 
CbCinagon Monogatari” and “Torikaebaya Mono¬ 
gatari.” 

“Nikki Bungaku,” or diary literature, has its 
origin in “Tosa Nildd.” Diaries, entries in which 
were made in Chinese characters, were originally 
kept by the impicrial court and the nobility as 
official records of daily happenings, but were not 
recognized as literary worb. 


When kana came into use, people came to 
employ them for personal writing purpose, in¬ 
cluding diary keeping. The diaries were not 
simply factual accounts of daily occurrences, but 
a record of the thoughts and ideas entertained by 
the people writing them. They arc believed to 
have been kept as a means of introspection and 
personal improvement. 

Diaries were accepted as a branch of literature 
with the appearance of “Tosa Nikki,” which had 
many successors including “Kagerd Nikki” pro¬ 
duced some thirty years later. During the most 
prosperous period of Fujiwara-no-Michinaga’s 
reign there appeared “Izumi Shikibu Nikki,” 
which was followed by “.Sarashina Nikki.” Among 
diaries of the closing years of the Heian Period. 
“.Sanukinosuke Nikki” is the most well known. 

As for essays, they emerged as an entirely new 
form of literature about the time “Genji Mono¬ 
gatari” was written, when female authors were at 
the height of their prosperity. The most represent¬ 
ative work is "Makura-no-S6shi” (The Pillow 
Book). 

Historical literature, which evolved after the 
collapse ol the Fujiwara family, was a product of 
reminiscence of and yearning for the “good old 
days” of the Fujiwara reign. "Eiga Monogatari,” 
“Cikagami” and "Imakagami” are typical worb 
of this type. 

Legendary literature emerged about the same 
time as historical literature, when the possibilities 
of creative fiction were almost exhausted. How¬ 
ever, a work belonging to this group of literature 
titled “Nihon Ryoiki" (an anthology of Buddhist 
legends) had already been produced as early as 
the end of the Nara Period. I-ater, narrative pas¬ 
sages appeared in the latter half of the "Yamato 
Monogatari.” Also, in the “Imakagami,” a his¬ 
torical work produced toward the end of the Heian 
Period, legends were told in the narrative style. 

Toward the end of the Heian Period, compila¬ 
tions of stories in narrative form appeared in large 
quantities. One of them, “UchigikishQ,” part of 
which is still in existence, is a collection of Bud¬ 
dhist legends from India, China and Japan. 
“Konjaku Monogatari” is another well-known 
anthology of short stories told in the narrative 
form. 

A short description will now be given of the 
representative worb of Japanese prose literature 
in each of the above categories. 

Monogatari 

“Taketori Monogatari”: Composed of two vol¬ 
umes, this anonymous work is believed to be a 
product of the end of the tenth century. The story 
tells of the heroine, Kaguyahime, who is discov- 
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ered as an infant among bamboo bushn by a 
childleu old man named Taketori-no-Okina (lit. 
the old bamboo cutter), who carries her home and 
brings her up with the help of his aged wife. Under 
the care of her foster parents, the adopted daugh¬ 
ter grows, in only three months, into a beautiful 
young lady. She is courted by five young men, all 
of whom, however, have their propotials of mar¬ 
riage rejected, because they cannot meet the 
preposterous conditions imposed by her. Upon 
hearing of the exquisite beauty of Kaguyahime, 
the ruling emperor asks for her hand, only to be 
rejected. Eventually, Kaguyahime leaves all 
worldly cares behind her and flies back to the 
moon where she came from. 

“Taketori Monogatari,” believed to be the first 
literary work written in the Japanese kana syl¬ 
labary, is told in plain and colloquial language and 
incorporates some satire on human nature. 

“Ise Monogatari”; This one-volume story’ was 
written during the latter half of the tenth century 
by an anonymous author. It is composed of 125 
independent chapters, which are based on waka 
poems, and all of which with the exception of a 
few, deal with anecdotes of a poetic-minded, 
amorous nobleman called Ariwara-no-Narihira, 
who was actually a contemporary figure. 

“Yamato Monogatari”: This was written in 
two volumes, containing about 170 short stories, 
by an anonymous author who lived around 950. 
In the first volume, each story tells of a difl'erent 
character and is based on waka poems, as in the 
case of “Ise Monogatari.” The second volume is a 
collection of legendary tales again connected with 
waka poems. 

“Utsubo Monogatari”; This 20-volumr work 
is believed to have been written by Minamoto-no- 
Shitago between 960 and 980. A standard of 
uncompromising naturalism can be detected 
throughout the whole work. The first half, which 
is suspected to be an imitation of “Taketori 
Monogatari,” deals with the love affairs of several 
men, who seek to gain the hand of the heroine, 
Atemia. The second half gives a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the life of the noblemen in the imperial 
court. 

A combination of romantic and realistic ele¬ 
ments, “Utsubo Monogatari” is considered a 
transitional work leading to “Genji Monogatari.” 

“Ochikubo Monogatari”: This four-volume 
work is presumed to have been produced towards 
the end of the tenth century, a little later than 
“Utsubo Monogatari." It relates the adventures 
of the heroine, who is mistreated by her step¬ 
mother, but later avenges herself and lives a happy 
life. The romantic element noticeable in all its 
predecessors is replaced by a strong realism. 


“Genji Monogatari”: One of the most noted of 
Japanese classics, it was completed early in the 
eleventh century by a court lady named Murasaki 
Shikibu (although some would deny this). Com¬ 
posed of 54 volumes, the first 44 treat of the love 
life of Prince Hikaru Genji, the ideal of Japanese 
nobility, who relinquishes his imperial title and 
assumes the status of a subject. The Ibllowing ten 
volumes entitled “Uji jQjd,” deal with his son 
Kaoru after his death. 

The story is briefly: Genji falls in love with his 
stepmother, Kujitsubo, who strikingly resembles 
his real mother, and has a child by her. The em- 
|jeror, Genji’s father, is unaware of the child's true 
parentage. 

But this incident is only the first of many illicit 
amours on the part of Prince Genji, who feels no 
love for his wife, Aoi-no-Uc. He loses his heart to 
all types of women, including YQgao and Oboro- 
zukiyo-no-Naiji, who are described as girls of 
weak will [jower; the strong-minded Utsusemi and 
Roktijd-no-Miyasundokoro; the humorous .Sue- 
tsumu Hana; and the old maid Gen-no-Naiji. The 
only mistress who is portrayed as the perfect wom¬ 
an is Murasaki-no-Ue, whom flcnji moulds into 
a woman suiting his taste by educating her from 
childhcHxl. As she grows up she more and more 
resembles Vujilsubo, Genji’s ideal of a woman. As 
soon as his wife Aoi-no-Ur dies, Genji marries her 
and they lead a deliriously happy life together. 
But he is continually obsessed with the desire to 
enter the priesthood as a penance for his wrong¬ 
doings. 

Presently, Genji's stepmother Fujitsiibo diet, 
and her illegitimate son, who has now succeeded 
to the throne, finds out the secret of his birth and 
broods over it. When Genji arrives at the age of 
40, the emperor, hit brother, leaves his beloved 
daughter .San-no-Miya in the care of tienji and 
starts on a pilgrimage as a Buddhist priest. Genji 
falls in love with .San-no-Miya, but the commits 
adultery with a man called Kashiwagi and gives 
birth to a son, who is named Kaoru. Genji finds 
out about the affair but considers it Heaven’s 
vengeance on himself for hit misconduct with 
Fujitsubo. He, therefore, offers forgiveness to the 
adulteress but the declines and takes the tonsure in 
repentance for her sin, 

Genji finally fulfills his long cherished desire to 
become a priest when, at the age of 51, he is over¬ 
come with grief at the loss of his devoted wife. In 
leaving for the monastery, Genji disposes of all the 
love letters he has received from his former mis¬ 
tresses, including his late wife. His disappearance 
from his luxurious mansion is referred to in the 
novel as kumagakure, which means "passing behind 
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the cloudi," and this name is given to the chapter 
narrating his disappearance. 

The illcgitmate child Kaoru becomes a pious 
Buddhist. He is a good looking young man from 
whom a mysterious scent emanates, but he is never 
successful in his love-making, as his rivals invaria¬ 
bly interfere. The last ten volumes are enveloped 
in a gloomy atmosphere. 

“Genji Monogatari” may be said to be a story of 
the love and anguish of noblemen hovering be¬ 
tween the world of fantasy and that of reality. The 
story is comidered to be a product of the fusion of 
the lyrical tendencies of “Ise Monogatari” and the 
romantic characteristics of “Taketori Mono¬ 
gatari.” 

Besides "Genji Monogatari,” the authoress Mu- 
rasaki .Shikibu (978 1016?), who was also a 
poetess, wrote “Murasaki Shikibu Nikki.” Her 
father Tamrtoki, an authority on Chinese affairs, 
was a local government official. The family be¬ 
longed to the middle class nobility and produced 
many great poets. Murasaki Shikibu married at 
the age of 22 but her husband died two years later. 
She is believed to have started working on “Genji 
Monogatari” between about five years after her 
husband’s death and the time she entered the 
service of the imperial court. She was a woman of 
a logical mind, and an introspective nature, while 
at the same time sensitive and passionate without 
revealing her emotions. 

“Sagoromo Monogatari”; This four-volume 
novel is believed to have been completed by an 
unknown author somewhere around 1080 a.d. It 
is a clever imitation of “Genji Monogatari” and 
describes the unfortunate love life of Sagoromo, a 
niece of an emperor, who later succeeds to the 
throne. In comparison with “Genji Monogatari” 
it lacks reality, is oversentimental, and incorpo¬ 
rates many decadent features. 

“Hamamatsu Chunagon Monogatari”; This is 
a six-volume fiction, the first volume of which is 
missing. It is said to have been written by the 
daughter of Sugawara-no-Takasue, the authoress 
of “Sarashina Nikki,” about the year 1053. It is 
another imitation of “Genji Monogatari,” but it is 
saved to sane degree by an exotic atmosphere 
created by setting the scene in China and using a 
Chinese empress as the heroine. 

“Yowa-no-Nezame”; This is again said to be a 
work of the daughter of .Sugawara-no-Takasue and 
to have been completed between 1045 and 1067. 
Only five volumes of the whole work have been 
preserved. It is another imitation of “Genji Mono¬ 
gatari” telling of the unrequited love of the girl 
Nezame-no-Ue, an expert koto player, who lures 
a nobleman with her skillful performance and 
gives her heart to him. The man later forsakes her 


in favour of her sister whom he marries. 

“Torikaebaya Monogatari”; A four-volume 
anonymous work that seems to have been com¬ 
pleted at the end of the Heian Period and revised 
in the early days of the Kamakura Period about 
the year 1192. It tells of a brother and sister born 
into a noble family by different mothers. The 
brother is brought up as a girl, and the sister as a 
boy, but later they are awakened sexually and 
have various amours with members of the opposite 
sex. Their adventures lead to a happy married 
life. The work reflects the decadent social condi¬ 
tions of the closing years of the Heian Period. 

“Tsutsumi Chunagon Monogatari”; The au¬ 
thor of this ten-volume book is unknown. Appar¬ 
ently it consisted originally ten independent short 
stories. Each story is an episode from the life of the 
principal character—a life filled with amorous 
experiences. The stories describe with much satire 
the epicurean world of the time. It is conspicuous 
in that it is the only literary work in the Heian 
Period that contains the features of a modern 
novel. 

Nikki 

“Tosa Nikki”; Completed in one volume in the 
year 935, it is a record of the famous poet Ki-no- 
Tsurayuki’s 55-day journey by boat from Tosa 
Province (now Kochi Prefecture), where he had 
been serving as governor, to Kyoto upon comple¬ 
tion of his term of service. In writing the diary it 
is said that Tsurayuki deliberately used kam let¬ 
ters, which, were despised as effeminate, to conceal 
his identity. 

“Kagero Nikki”; The first of the three volume 
of this work was produced in about 970, while the 
remaining two were added by about 972. The 
work consists ol a psychological and realistic de¬ 
scription of the life of a woman of the Heian Period 
suffering under the oppression of the nobility, who 
are enjoying an extravagant life of dissipation. The 
authoress was the daughter of Fujiwara-no-Tomo- 
yasu and mother of Fujiwara-no-Michitsuna and 
the book is a record of her troubled life from the 
time she was twenty years old until she found 
solace in love for her son Michitsuna. 

“Izumi Shikibu Nikki”; This is in one-volume 
and was believed to have been the work of Izumi 
Shikibu, but some experts have argued recently 
that it was written by a ghost writer. Probably 
completed in 1007, it describes in the third person 
the heroine’s pathetic liaison with an imperial 
prince. 

“Murasaki Shikibu Nikki”; This diary with 
tentries from July, 1008 to January, 1010 was 
Iwritten in two volumes by Murasaki Shikibu, the 
■authoress of “Genji Monogatari.” During that 
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period she was serving as lady-in-waiting to the 
empress. While making an objective description 
of the gay court life and the graceful court func¬ 
tions, the authoress shows a sympathy towards tlic 
people of the lower classes, who arc not treated as 
human beings, and is constantly conscious of the 
distance between her own life and that of the 
courtiers. Throughout the work we can perceive 
the deep conflicts in the emotions of the authoress 
as well as her introspective nature. I'he diary is 
valuable in that it gives us an idea of the manners 
and customs of the day. 

“Sarashina Nikki”: This is a one-volume record 
of fifty years from the life of the daughter of Suga- 
wara-no- I'akasue. It starts when the authoress, at 
the age of thirteen, accompanies her father on a 
trip to Kyoto after completion of his term of serv¬ 
ice as a high official of one of the eastern provinces. 
The diary continues until two years after .she loses 
her husband at the age of fifty-one, and is forced 
to lead a lonely widow’s life. .\t the beginning she 
relates the disillusionment she experiences upon 
her arrival at the capital, of which she had 
dreamed in her childhood as being a wonderland; 
at the end she prays to Buddha for a happy 
future life. 

“Sanukmosuke no Nikki”: A one-volume work 
which is Fujiwara-no-Nagako's record of her 
service as a court lady to Emperor Horikawa from 
June, 1107, when the emperor was taken ill, until 
his death. The record continues after she resumes 
Emperor Toba, but she does describe the death ol 
his predecessor. 

Essays 

“Makura no Soshi”: Sci Shonagon is believed 
to have completed this work of 300 chapters, which 
is well-known in foreign countries a.s “The Pillow 
Book,” between 995 and 1001. 'Ehcre are large 
divergences among the handwritten copies still in 
existence. It is noteworthy that its literary' form is 
entirely different and new, when compared with 
that of “Genji Monogatari” and other contem¬ 
porary works produced during lhi.s literary age, 
which was dominated by female writers. 

The work, in prose poem style, may be consid¬ 
ered under the category of diary literature, in that 
it contains passages in diary form based on the 
daily experiences of the authoress. On the other 
hand, it can also be classified with essays, for the 
reason that the larger part of it is a compilation of 
thoughts that occurred to her, observations of 
nature, and impressions obtained during her life 
in the court as a lady-in-waiting. Also the chapters 
are arranged in casual order. 

The authoress Sci Shonagon (966?- ? ) was 

the daughter of Kiyohara-no-Motosukc, a gov¬ 


ernor of a local proWnce, from a middle class 
noble family which produced many poets and 
scholars. Although she was known and envied as a 
talented woman among the court ladies, she is 
believed to have led a lonely and unhappv life in 
her old age. In sharp contrast with Murasaki 
Shikibu, the authoress of “Genji Monogatari,” 
who was of introspective and sensitive nature, Sri 
Shonagon reveals, through her work, her keen 
perception, wit, optimism and realism. 

Historical Literature 

“Eiga Monogatari”: Literary experts have not 
agreed as to the author or date of completion of 
this 4()-voluine historical work, which describes, 
in chronological order, the historical events during 
the two ceniun<‘s up to 1092, its central |>oint 
being the luxurious life o( I''ujiwara-no-Michinaga. 
It IS merely a factual di*scnption and there is no 
trace of a cnlical attitude. 

“Okagami”: Eight volumes (there also exist a 
three-volume and six-volume edition of this same 
book). J he author is not known. I he date of its 
compilation is also uncertain except that it was 
completed afiei the “Eiga Monogatari” appeared. 
“Okagami” is a story concerning the history of the 
pcruKl from B50 to 1025. It is written in narrative 
torm and records the dialogues of two men, one 
a hundred and forty years old and the other a 
hundred and fifty, concerning wlial they them- 
selv(‘s have seen and heard. A young samurai 
occasionally mieriupis with some cr'tnal com¬ 
ments. 

'Ehis work covers practically the .same period 
a.s that of the “Eiga Monogatari,” but in contrast 
to the latter which eulogizes the golden era of the 
Eujiwara, the “Okagami” lako a critical and ob¬ 
jective attitude. 

“Imakagami”: Ten volumes. Author unknown. 
Completed about 1170. Following the style of 
“Okagami,” it relates the history of the peritxl 
from 1025 to 1170. The “Imakagami” is rather 
monotonous compared with its predecessor. 

Narrmtive Literature 

“Uchigiki ShQ”: A single volume book, only 
part of which is in existence today. The author is 
unknown, but it is believed that the book was 
completed around the end of the Heian Period. 
Buddhist stories which had been orally transmitted 
are included in this work. There is a total of 27 
narratives from India, China and Japan, of which 
some twenty have been recorded in the “Konjaku 
Monogatari.” 

“Konjaku Monogatari”: This consUu of 31 
volumes altogether, but volumes VIII, XVIII and 
XXI have been lost. The work is a collection of 
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narratives of the end of the Heian Period. It is 
believed that Minamoto-no-Takakuni collected 
these stories and someone later made some addi¬ 
tions "Konjaku Monogatari” is also called by the 
name of “Uji Dainagon Monogatari.” 

Volumes 1 to V contain stories from India, vol¬ 
ume VI to X stories from China. Japanese tales 
are recorded in volumes XI to XXXI. The total 
number of stories is about a thousand. They are 
strongly Buddhistic in content and educational in 
purpose. However, there are some stories in the 
volumes on Japan that cotitain popular narratives, 
in which there are individual descriptions of a 
conglomeration of personalities from generals 
down to robbers. Among the classes of people that 
appear in the stories are noblemen, priests, samurat, 
farmers, merchants, fishermen, wrestlers, physi¬ 
cians, whores, animals and birds and even ghosts. 
The scope of the stories covers practically all of 
japan. 

.Stories alxtut the new class of warriors, which 
sprang up with the establishment of the shogunate 
government in Kamakura after the fall of the 
nobility in the Heian Period, arc mixed together 

Poetry 

Among the tmka recorded in the “ManvoshQ," 
which was compiled at the end of the Nara Period 
the latest was written in 75!l. The “Kokin Waka- 
shft," which was the first collection of poems 
ordered to be compiled by the emperor, was 
finished in the year ()()5. Therefore, there is an 
interval of about a hundred and fifty years from 
the time the latest waka in the “Manyoshu” was 
written up to the time of the compilation of the 
“Kokin WakashO.” During this period, waka were 
not only made the center of various games, but 
were also exchanged as a formal gift. 

One of the waka games played was as follows: 
Two groups of waka poets would compete against 
each other by composing poems and h.aving their 
work adjudicated. I'his is called uta-awase and be¬ 
came a vcr>' popular sort of recreation. 

However, it must be admitted that the compos¬ 
ing of umAti.poems wa« carried out chiefly by pri¬ 
vate individuals because Chinese [toems were still 
officially more popular. Accordingly, Chinese po¬ 
ems were more prevalent in the early part of this 
freriod, and this was the sittiation at least until the 
abolition, in 894, of the system of sending Japa- 
ne.se envoys regularly to China. 

Under these circumstances three anthologies of 
Chinese poems were compiled in compliance with 
imperial commands—“RyounshO” (8141, “Bun- 
kashftreLshO” (818) and “Keikokushu" (820). 
However, the Japanese reconsidered the undue 
mportance they were attaching to Cliinese poems 


and compositions and attempted to transcribe 
them to their own language. As a result the 31- 
syllable Japanese poem began to be the dominant 
poetic form. 

The kana syllabary gave the Japanese a writing 
system that allowed them freedom of expression. 
1 owards the end of the ninth century six famous 
poets (known as the rokkasen), including Ono-no- 
Komachi, took an active part in the composition 
of tanka poetry and in 905 a collection of Japanese 
poems called “Kokin Wakashu” (Anthology of 
Ancient Japanese Poems) was edited by imperial 
order. 

The anthology reveals an intelligent and skillful 
style of poetic composition, which reflects the life 
of the nobles in the Heian Period. This style is in 
sharp contrast to that of the poems in “Manyo- 
shu,” which is simple but grand. Later, in obedi¬ 
ence to imperial order, there were published such 
anthologies as “Gosen Wakashu” (the compilation 
of which was started in 951). “Shitiwakashu” 
(completed about 1009), “Goshui Wakashu” 
(1086), “Kinyo Wakashu” (1127), “Shika Waka¬ 
shu” (published about 1152), “Senzai Wakashu” 
(1187), “Shinkokin Wakashu” (completed in the 
early years of the Kamakuia Period. 

Ill addition to the above compilations made b\ 
imperial order, there were many anthologies of 
Japanese [xtems published by individuafs, includ¬ 
ing “Tsurayuki-shu” (completed by Ki-no-Tsura- 
vuki in the middle of the tenth centuryl, “Sotan- 
shu” (completed about 990 by Sone 5oshitada) 
and “.Sanka-shu" (completed by the Buddhist 
priest Saigyo). 

During this time theoretical and artistic criti¬ 
cism of the 31-syllabic Japanese poem began on 
which subiect various books and articles were 
published. Most representative among them are 
the Japanese preface by Ki-no-Tsurayuki to "Ko¬ 
kin Wakashu”; “.Shinsen Zuino” by l ujiwara-no- 
Kinto, completed about the middle of the eleventh 
century; “Fukuro Soshi” by Fujiwara-no-Kiyu- 
suke (11.59); “Toshiyori Kuden” (also known by 
the names of "Toshiyori Zuino, Toshiyori 
Mtinyoshu or Shumpisho”) by Minamoto-no- 
Toshiyori, completed about the beginning of the 
twelfth century. W'orks belonging to this category 
produced during the Kamakura Period include 
“Korai FOtaisho” by Fujiwara-no-Shunzei, and 
“Maigetsusho” and “Eika Taigai” by Fujiwara- 
no-Teika. 

Chinese and Japanese poems were expressed 
chiefly by written characters and were appreciated 
by being read. However, there were also certam 
kinds of poems which were chanted, namely, 
kagura, satbara, azuma-mobi, fuzoku-uta, etc., which 
were folk songs and contrasted with the Chinese 
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and JapanesK! poems, which were monopolized by 
nobles and Buddhist priests. In most cases these 
popular songs were written in styles different from 
that used in tanka poems, which are in the five- 
and seven-syllable meter. 

In the middle of the Hcian Period recitation of 
poems became popular, since the people were 
dissatisfied with such folk songs as sakara, which 
lacked taste. Fujiwara-no-Kinto compiled, about 
1013, a book named “Wakan RdcishQ,” contain¬ 
ing Chinese and Japanese poems of high literary 
value, which could be recited to the accompani¬ 
ment of musical instruments. 

In the eleventh century imajtd (modem) ballads 
became widely popular and verses for this type of 
ballad were collected in the “Ryojin Hishd,” com¬ 
pleted about 1177. 

Chinese Poems 

“RyounshQ” (one volume); Properly known as 
“RyounshinshQ,” this work is an anthology of 
Chinese poems, the first of its kind, completed in 
814 in response to an imperial order. It contains 
91 poems by 24 authors and covers the period 
between 782 and 814. The poems in this anthology 
were greatly affected by works of the T'ang 
Dynasty. 

"Bunka ShureishQ” (three volumes): A collec¬ 
tion of Chinese poems edited by imperial order in 
818, it comprises 148 poems composed by 28 
authors. The works of the T’ang Dynasty have 
also had a great influence on the contents of the 
collection. 

"Keikokushu”: This 20-volume anthology of 
Chinese poems, of which only six volumes have 
survived, was completed by imperial command in 
827. Originally it contained 1,033 poems by 178 
authors written between 707 and 827, but today 
only 6 volumes out of 20 remain. This compilation 
may be said to mark the end of the predominance 
of Chinese poems and composition in Japan. 

Sugawara-no-Michizane: A famous writer of 
Chinese and Japanese poems who lived between 
845 and 903. Because of his opposition to the Fuji- 
wara family, the most powerful family of the time, 
which had great influence in the imperial court, 
he was exiled to Kyushu, where he eventually 
died. As he was a person of noble character and 
loyal to the throne, he aroused public sympathy 
and was enshrined after his death. The Umtmmgu 
erected later in various places in Japan were 
shrines dedicated to Sugawara-no-Michizanc. His 
works include a compilation of 12 volumes called 
“Kanke-buns6.” 

31-S;^lable J apan e se Poesns 

“Kokin WakashQ": In 20 volumes, this work 


was completed in 90S, and contains 1,100 poems. 
It was compiled, in obedience to Emperor Daigo's 
order, by four famous poets, including Ki-no- 
Tsurayuki, who wrote the preface on the literary 
renaissance. Chika (long poems) and adSka which 
are found in large numbers in “ManyfishO," al¬ 
most disappear from “Kokin WakashQ." 

Many of the poems in “Kokin WakasliQ” show 
an intellectual approach that is in direct contrast 
to the introspective character of earlier poetry. 
This may well be a reflection of the stability of the 
nobles’ lives during the Heian Period, coupled 
with the continuing remoteness of their existence 
from the economic affairs of the country. The 
poets who are representative of those whose works 
are included in the anthology, and the rokkaun, 
the four editors of the anthology and a poetess 
called Ise, 

The rekkasm are six famous poets of the end of 
the ninth century. Their names su'e; Ariwara-no- 
Narihira, Ono-no-Komachi (female), SQj6 Henjd 
(Buddhist priest), Bunya-no-Yasuhidc, Kisen 
Hoshi (Buddhist priest) and Otomo-no-Kuro- 
nushi. 

The editors of “Kokin WakashQ” were Ki-no- 
Tomonori, Ki-no-Tsurayuki, Oshikochi-no-Mi- 
tsune and Mibu-no-Tadamine, all representative 
poets of their times, and Ki-no-Tsurayuki (859- 
945) who was the most outstanding of the four. 
He was low-ranking nobleman, but became 
famous as a poet. He attached great importance 
to the intellectual mode of expression, maintaining 
the necessity of balance between form and content. 
He was idolized by the poets of the imperial court 
in the Heian Period until Fiyiwara-no-Tcika and 
other celebrated poets took his place. 

Isc: Living approximately between 877 and 
939, she was a daughter of a middle class nobleman 
belonging to the Fiyiwara family, and served at 
the imperial court. There she mastered the art of 
composing graceful but high-spirited poems which 
concealed florid emotions. 

Go-ShQi-Waka-shQ: The editor of this 20 vol¬ 
ume compilation was Fujiwara-no-Michitoshi. It 
was the fourth anthology of Japanese poems com¬ 
piled by imperial command. 

In “GoshQi WakashQ” and subsequent com¬ 
pilations known as “Kiny6 WakashQ” and “Sbika 
WakashQ,” poems became free from artificiality of 
expression and tended to express emotions evoked 
by nature in objective and interesting ways. 

“KinyQ WakashQ”; This is an anthology of 
Japanese poems in ten volumes. It was completed 
in 1127 by Minamoto-no-Toshiyori. In this com¬ 
pilation the new trend observed in “GoshQi 
WakashQ” became more pronounced. Artificial 
expressions and manrterisms were rejected and 
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works of poets who wrote about nature rather than 
human affairs were selected in large numbers for 
the compilation. 

“Senzai WakashO”: An anthology in 20 vol¬ 
umes compiled by Fujiwara-no-Shunzei (other¬ 
wise known as Fujiwara-no-Toshinari), completed 
in 1187. 

Many of the poems selected for this anthology 
give the reader an impression of quiet natural 
scenery observed with a calm serenity of mind. 

Fujiwara-no-Shunzei; Shunzei (1114-1204), the 
foremost poet of his age, lived in times of turmoil, 
when there were continuous struggles among no¬ 
bles who were declining in power. The middle and 
lower class nobles particularly were leading lives 
of grief and distress. 

In an effort to separate himself from the misery 
of the age, Shunzei laboured to effect the profun¬ 
dity of feeling that he wished to introduce into 
Japanese poetry. This profundity in Shunzei’s 
mind was a symbol of a world where above all was 
pleasant and beautiful, but where below was a 
still atmosphere of gloom and hardship. In short, 
he wished to avoid direct expression and consid¬ 
ered that emotions could be conveyed more effec¬ 
tively if they were implied. 

From a historical point of view, the tendency 
towards objective and novel ways of expressing 
emotion, which is first observed in “Goshui Waka- 
shQ,” becomes with “Senzai WakashQ” a perma¬ 
nent feature of Japanese poetry, and later, in 
"Shinkokin WakashQ” is the predominant char¬ 
acteristic. 

Slsgiag and Recitation 

Kagura: This is a dance which is performed at 
ceremonies in the imperial court and at religious 
services of ShintQ shrines to tunes played on mu¬ 
sical instruments and to the singing of songs called 
iagura uta (kagura songs). Kagura originated some 
years before the Nara Period, but it is said to have 
Ijeen formalized about the middle of the ninth 
century. The words of the kagura songs seem to 
have been taken over from aneient folk songs. 

There are two kinds of kagura uta, one is solemn 
and is sung on the occasion of religious services and 
the other is humorous and is sung for entertain¬ 
ment after ceremonies. 

Songs of the first type are in the form of tanka 
poems, while those of the second type are composed 
in a kind of tmst libre, which clearly portrays the 
nature of popular feeling at the time. 

saibara: Originating from local folk songs that 
had been introduced to the imperial court and 
the households of the nobility, the saibara beeame 
widely popular in the Heian Period and was sung 
to the accompaniment of musical instruments. 


Scores were prepared for saibara along with those 
for kagura songs at the middle of the ninth century. 

Saibara was sung on the occasions of court func¬ 
tions, parties held by nobles and services at tem¬ 
ples. It waned in popularity during the eleventh 
century and almost disappeared between the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and imayo, 
which came into being about the middle of the 
Heian Period, became prevalent and took its 
place. 

The texts of imayo were simple and dealt mostly 
with love affairs, many being humorous and 
satirical. 

Azuma asobi: This is a combination of singing 
and dancing which developed from the folk songs 
of eastern Japan, and which was performed to the 
accompaniment of musical instruments. It was 
played for religious services at temples and Shinto 
shrines in the Heian Period. In the Muromachi 
Period, it was played at seasonal events and 
parties. 

Fuzoku uta ; Local folk songs were introduced to 
the capital as a result of a custom observed from 
before the Nara Period, whereby men and women 
of various provinces who were proficient in singing 
folk songs were presented at court. It was in this 
way that songs seem to have developed into fuzoku 
uta. 

In the Nara Period folk songs evolved into gagaku 
at court, and in the Heian Period the fuzoku uta 
prevalent in the neighborhood of Kyoto were 
named saibara, with their texts adapted from folk 
songs of eastern Japan. There still remain 26 songs 
of this kind. 

Rdei: This had been in existence since early 
times, but became most popular about the middle 
of Heian Period. 

In most cases Chinese poems were used for roei 
and they were recited with Japanese pronuncia¬ 
tions to the accompaniment of music. Roei were 
most prevalent among the noble at the end of the 
tenth century and during the eleventh century, 
but later recitation were made by female enter¬ 
tainers at banquets and the roei became popular 
among the general public. 

Imayo : This was a new type of song which came 
into vogue in competion with kagura and other 
ancient songs and was most popular in the eleventh 
century. Besides being sung by professional en¬ 
tertainers at banqueu, it was also performed from 
the Buddhist song wasan. 

Wasan: This is the Japanese word for a type of 
Buddhist hymn praising Buddha himself and the 
high priests. It came into vogue about the middle 
of the Heian Period, and with the popularization 
of Buddhism in the Kamakura Period, it was sung 
by the general public. The descriptive nature of 
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wasm had great influence on the katarimono of the 
medieval age (descriptive compositions recited to 
a simple tune). 

“Ryojin Hisho”; This was a compilation consist¬ 
ing of 20 volumes, but there remain only four 
volumes altogether, two complete and two incom¬ 
plete. Its compiler was the retired Emperor 
Goshirakawa, who finished it in about 1179. 

In the compilation there were some religious 
songs at the beginning, but the greater part of the 
anthology consisted of folk songs. 

Medieval Period (Kamakura, Yoshino and 
Muromachi Period)—from the 
Thirteenth Centur\ to the late 
Sixteenth Century 

During this ixriod, the minds of nobles were 
dominated by thcii traditional adherence to cul¬ 
ture and this mental attitude is clearly visible in 
poems compo.sed at that time. 

In the “Shirikokm Waka.shu,” which contains 
many poems expressing a sense of despair and a 
desire for a belter order, some of the .surviving 
Heian nobles created an artistic atmosphere of 
great beauty. After this anthology, no comparable 
compilations were made, except "Kinkai Waka- 
shu” compiled by Mmamoto-no-Sanetomo. 

Monogatart (narratives) in the early Kamakura 
Pencxl were simplv imitations of works of the 
Heian Period, and there was no noteworthy work 
of this type. There are in the historical literature 
class such works as “Miaukagami” (produced 
about the end of the twelfth century) and “Masu- 
kagami” (written about the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century), but the authors of these compila¬ 
tions imitated the okagatm of the Heian Period and 
lhe> lacked its critical spirit. 

In the cpiscxiic legendary literature, such as 
"L’ji Shui Monogatari”, “Kokon Chdmonshu”, 
and “Jikkin .Shti”, which followed “Konjaku 
Monogatari", there is an aspect which reflects the 
feelings of the common |)eoplr. “Jikkin .Slid” was 
written for the children of the samurai, and this fact 
indicates that since the samurai were not, at the 
lime, able to create fully a new culture, there ap¬ 
peared among the nobility and clergy an attempt 
to meet their cultural needs. After the fall of the 
Kamakura bakuju in 1333, there was continuous 
strife and bloodshed, and social confusion was very 
widespread. It was quite natural that the nobility, 
who suffered increasing privations under these 
conditions, were filled with a sense of the transiency 
of life and showed an added interest in Buddhism. 
Such privations were not, however, limited to the 


nobility; the sarrutrai and the common people 
similarly experienced the hardships of war. Among 
the samurai and the common people there were 
many who, confronted by these troubled times, 
came to think about the other world. But people 
were not satisfied with the existing Buddhism, 
which was closely connected with the court and 
tended to be ritualistic or vainly expounded in 
terms of abstract philosophical principles. Hence, 
popular religions such as J6do-shQ and Nichiren- 
shu sprang up. Furthermore, Zcn-sliQ, which 
gaiiiecl its main following among the samurai, 
became gradually more popular. 

Such religious trends spread throughout the 
cultural activities of the tine, and in the field of 
religious literature itself appeared works such as 
the “Tanni Shb", which is the pious confession of 
Shinran. a “Jfido-shQ” priest. At the same time, 
among the priests of Zen, Chinese poetry and com¬ 
positions were produced, which represented a new 
modification of the ancient traditions of Chinese 
literature. These Chinese poems and compositions 
arc referred to as gazan literature (literature of the 
five temples), because they were written by priests 
who tielonged to the five most famous temples of 
Zen. Since Zen came to be supported and respected 
by the imperial family, the nobility, and the 
samurai, the priests of the five temples otiriipicd a 
high position among the intellectuals of the time 
and from about the middle of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury to the middle of the sixteenth century led the 
culture of the upper class in Japan. Oozan literature 
declined with the fall of the Muromachi hakufu, 
but is literary spirit formed the basks of medieval 
literature and influenced learning, literature, art 
and drama widely. To be more specific, it culti¬ 
vated such literary concepts as yugen, wabi, and 
sahi, and for a long time it spread throughout the 
life of the Japanese people in general as the tradi¬ 
tion of medieval literature. 

Yugen: Fujiwara-no-Shunzei (1114 1204) was 
the first to me yugen specifically as an artistic con¬ 
cept. Later it came to be valued as an aesthetic 
concept in waka, renga and nob. In the Heian 
Period, the word yugen meant generally “a condi¬ 
tion of considerable depth, so that its actual form 
cannot easily be indicated clearly," or “a mystical 
condition.” In waka the word^gen referred to a 
form of expression which had a compressed sym¬ 
bolism. Shuzei laid special stress upon this as being 
the ideal essence of waka. Yugen as used by .Shunzei 
included “elegant and noble beauty.” “soulful and 
deep beauty.” and “extensive and vast beauty.” 
Later, .Shinkei (1406-1475—a priest) presented 
yugen as an aesthetic concept in renga, but in his 
case yugen was a cold and dry beauty and had 
something in common with wabi and sabi. At about 
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the same time, noh, which had been brought to 
perfection about the middle of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, also placed a high value on yugen. In nok, 
yugm despises blunt expressions and esteems sym¬ 
bolic action, so that it strenuously rejects gaudy 
and ostentatious beauty or hurried action which 
exposes emotion. Through its means of expression 
noh tried to present the truths which lie deep within 
the human lot and destiny. 

Wahl, sabi: At the beginning of the medieval 
period, the samurai became the governing class, but 
once strife and war broke out, their initial duty 
was to fight in the battlefields at the risk of their 
lives. In this sense there was a need to train them¬ 
selves to reject as unnecessary anything that lay 
outside their own code of honor and duty. At the 
same time, since they were permitted to fight for 
supremacy by force of arms, they were not able to 
neglect the cultivation of purely physical strength. 
The samurai was thus in a position where he could 
not rest in ease and indolence. Zen was favourably 
welcomed by the samurai, and the tendency to dis¬ 
card splendour, case and indolence and to give 
priority to simplicity and training grew stronger. 
Wabi, which is a word expressing this tendency, 
became the basic concept of sarB (also called 
chado), the tea ceremony, the purpose of which is 
to detach oneself from the troubles of real life and 
to purify one’s mind and soul in an environment of 
simplicity and formality. 

Like wabi, sabi was the product of the religious 
tendency to dislike and detach oneself from reali¬ 
ties. In contrast to wabi, which though giving 
added profoundness lo yugen, still could not com¬ 
pletely discard an affection for the charming and 
romantic, sabi grew out of the renouncement of 
such an atittude. Sabi is an aesthetic concept which 
was established by Basho (1644-1694—a poet) in 
the Edo Period. By ignoring the exterior luster il 
tried to recognize beauty in sober things. Sabi soon 
became firmly e.stablished in the aesthetic con¬ 
sciousness of the Japanese. 

In addition to waka, renga, and Chinese poems 
and compositions, which have been mentioned al¬ 
ready, there were among the products of the no¬ 
bility, clergy and samurai, who were responsible 
for the culture of medieval times, war literature, 
which is represented by “Heike Monogatari”, and 
essays or miscellaneous writings, which arc rep¬ 
resented by “Tsurezure Gusa”. During the latter 
part of this period there emerged the otogizoshi, 
which took their subject matter in most cases from 
popular legends and became a form of literature 
midway between these legends and monogatari. It 
was in this latter half also that such forms of drama 
as noh and kydgen were firmly established, and this 
marked a newstage in the development of Japanese 


drama, which till then had been comparatively 
primitive in form. 

Prose 

In the earlier half of this period, there were 
many works which, out of admiration for the 
monogatari of the Heian Period, imitated them. The 
main extant works are “Torikaebaya Monogatari” 
and “Sumiyoshi Monogatari”, which were com¬ 
pleted in the Heian Period and rewritten in the 
Kamakura Period, and “Matsura-no-miya Mono¬ 
gatari” (three volumes—considered to be the work 
of Fujiwara-no-Teika), “Koke-no-koromo” (four 
volumes—writer unknown—completed about the 
middle of the thirteenth century), “Iwashimizu 
Monogatari” (two volumes—writer unknown— 
completed about the middle of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury), Sayogoromo (three volumes—writer unknown 
—completed in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century), and “Ama-no-karumo” (four volumes— 
writer unknown—two d litions, old and new, of 
which the older work no longer exists, and the 
newer work was completed in the half of the 
thirteenth century). 

These tales were merely residues of the tales of 
the Heian Period, but the thriving of war litera¬ 
ture at the beginning of the medieval period is a 
matter that deserves special mention. The people, 
who from the end of the Heian Period into the 
Kamakura, Yoshino and Muromachi periods had 
experienced many wars which had resulted in the 
basic transfers of the central power in politics, 
wanted to have a literature which gave expression 
to such experiences. The “Hogen Monogatari” 
and “Heiji Monogatari" (three volumes each— 
completed about 1220?), which were based on 
“Hogen no Ran” (1156) and “Heiji no Ran” 
(1159), respectively, were the first of such works. 
These were followed by the “Heike Monogatari” 
and the “Genpei Seisuiki”, and eventually the 
“Taihei Ki” (forty volumes—completed about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, said to be 
the work of a priest called Kojima Hoshi) which 
describes the disunion in the imperial family, and 
conflict that arose among the samurai, in the 
early half of the fourteenth century. Although 
the direct participants in such fighting were the 
samurai, the actions of the samurai were in times of 
such crisis receiving wider public support. Because 
of this, these works generally became epic katari- 
mono which were addressed to the general public. 
In particular, the “Heike Monogatari” was 
narrated in a peculiar tune and melody to the 
accompaniment of a musical instrument called the 
biwa. Furthermore, among the works which, by 
contrast with these works, portrayed the tragic 
fates of the heroic individual samurai who played 
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an important role during the same period of 
change, were the **Gikei Ki” (eight volumes— 
writer unknown) and the “Soga Monogatari” 
(ten or twelve volumes—writer and date of com¬ 
pletion unknown), a faithful and detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the tragic events experienced by the Soga 
brothers until they revenged their father’s murder 
after eighteen years of suffering and frustration. 

In the latter half of the medieval period, at the 
beginning of the Muromachi Period, prase litera¬ 
ture different from these monogatan appeared. 'Phe 
works which were later called the Otogtzoshi com¬ 
pose this prose literature, and although there arc 
more than five hundred of them, they are mostly 
short, and in most cases neither date of comple¬ 
tion nor writer is known. In spite of the aristo¬ 
cratic character of the love stones of the Kama¬ 
kura Period, their audience was mu(h wider and 
included the common people Hence, thcTc are 
many which are jxipular and instructive in 
content. 

The representative collections of (*s.sa\'s of the 
medieval peruKl are ”Hr>|d Ki” (completed in 
1212 1 and “I surezure Ciusa" {completed m 1330 
31). Both have an air of aloofness about them. 
I'here were also many diaries of travels, a.s the 
movement of people l)etween Kyoto and Kama¬ 
kura became more frequetit in the Kamakura 
Periwl. Representative among these works are 
“Kaido Ki" (completed in 1223-writer un¬ 
known), "lokan Kiko" (completed in 1242- 
wnter unknown), and “Izayoi Nikki" (completed 
in 1277—wiitten by a nun called Abutsu-Ni). 

"Heike Monogaiari": 1’welve volumes (ap¬ 
parently supplemented and enlarged from an 
original three volumes). Clompleted in the earlier 
haU of the ihiriecmh century. There is no estab¬ 
lished view about its authorship, h is a description 
ol how, at the end of the Heian Period, the Heike, 
a fxiwcrful group ofiamurai, gained fxilitical power 
and enjoyed the height of prosperity, but were 
eventually overthrown by the Genji, the opposing 
group of jflmurai. 'Hie whole story has unity in the 
Buddhist philosophy that those who deserve to 
fall, shall surely fall, and that the present world is 
a fleeting one; but it gained the sympathy of many 
people because this way of thinking was not 
preached but presented through the historical 
facLs of the rise and fall of the Heike. What is more, 
the samurai who appear in this story act resolutely 
as representatives of the newly risen clas.s, though 
within the limits of their own destinies. In this 
respect also, "Heike Monogatari" was a kind of 
heroic epic in the eyes of the common people of 
the time. It was narrated melodically to the 
accompaniment of the hiwa, 

"Gempei Seisuiki”: 48 volumes. This is said to 


be supplementary to "Heike Monogatari." Al¬ 
though the structure of the work is exactly the 
.same as that of "Heike Monogatari." it was not 
written to be narrated but to be read. 

"H6jf) Ki": .\ collection of essays in one volume. 
(>)mpleied in 1212. Kamo-no-Ch6mei. the au¬ 
thor, was a Shiiit6 priest. 'The flrst half of a real¬ 
istic description of the great fire in Kyoto in 1177. 
the typhoon in 1180, the great famine of 1181 and 
1182, all events which he had seen or heard of 
before entering the priesthood, and a jKirtrayal of 
the uneasy mode of life in the world. The second 
hall is a description of his life after becoming a 
hermit. 

*'Tsurcrure Gusa": A collection of essays in two 
volumes, completed in 1330 31. Written by 
V'oshida Kenko, who was a Shinto priest and later 
became a priest without office. 'The esiays contain 
impressions, argument.*, and studies about various 
subjects which happened to arou.se his interest. 

Theie are 244 in all. Although the work follows 
the formal of “Makura no S(ishi," which appeared 
in the Heian IVriixl, whereas "Makura no S6shi" 
relied almast entirely upon keenness of perception, 
" Tsurezurr (jusa" is characterized by a strongly 
coniemplalive tendeiuy. 

Poetry 

In any discussion of the poetic literature of the 
medieval prriixi, mention should first be made of 
the "Shinkokin Wakashu," a collection of waka. 
In "Shinkokin WakashQ," there are many jKxims 
that symbolically express delicate emotions and 
mkhkIs. This collection was centred on Kyoto, 
which was the capital in the Heian Period and was 
the headquarters of the nobility. On the other 
hand, in Kamakura, which was the city of the 
samurai, Minamolo-no-Sanetomo (1192-1219— 
the second son of Yoritomo and the third shogun of 
the Kamakura bakufu) had inherited the imposing 
poetic style of "ManydshQ" and was giving ex¬ 
pression of his feelings in a frank and powerful 
manner. His collection of waka is called "Kinkai 
Wakashu.” 

After this period, medieval waka gradually be¬ 
came dormant in spite of frequent collections of 
poems selected by the imperial court. 'Ilic last of 
these collections selected by the imperial court was 
"Shinzoku Kokin WakashO" which appeared in 
1439. Poetry was monopolized by the descendants 
of Fujiwara-no-Teika, who was the editor of 
"Shinkokin WakashQ." Moreover, these dcsccn- 
ants had broken up into three families, the Nijd, 
Kyogoku, and Reizen, which were constantly 
engaged in disputes, so that they were unable to 
add anything new to poetic style. "GyokuyQ 
WakashQ" (about 1313—imperialty selected col- 
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lection), “Shinyd WakashQ” (1331-1381) are the 
only collections of waka that are worthy of men¬ 
tion. 

With the decline of waka, renga came to flourish 
in its place. consists offive lines of5,7,5,7 and 
7 syllables, respectively, but they can be more 
broadly divided into kami-tuhku (first section) of 
5,7, and 7 syllables. From early times, there were 
cases where kami-m-ku and shimo-m-ku were com¬ 
posed by two different jreople in order to make one 
poem, but from the end of the Heian Period (the 
latter half of the twelfth century) the practice 
arose of a number of persons composing a longer 
section of 5,7, and 5 and a shorter section of 7 and 
7 and for them to continue this at length. This was 
called renga (linked verse). In the beginning of the 
Kamakura Period (the early half of the thirteenth 
century) this practice had developed to the extent 
that the sections continued to be composed until 
they numbered fifty or a hundred. The interesting 
point about the long renga was that if a clause was 
composed to follow the preceding clause was com¬ 
posed to follow the preceding clause, this would 
have a particular poetic significance, yet if another 
clause is attached, then the preceding clause and 
this new additional clause have together another 
different poetic significance. In other words, the 
same clause comes to have two significances. In 
this manner, the interest lies in the fact that the 
significance of each clause changes with every ad¬ 
dition of a clause and develops endlessly. Renga 
became even more widely practised at the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth century, and its supporters 
were not only the nobility but came to include the 
clergy and the samurai, until eventually it even 
became popular among the people in general. In 
place of the stagnation of waka, renga flourished 
increasingly and produced figures such as Nij6 
Yoshimoto (1320-1388—a noble compiler of the 
first collection of renga, Tsukuba Shu), Shinkei 
(1406-1475, a priest) and Sogi (1421-1502, a 
priest). S6gi spent the latter part of his life travel¬ 
ling and is called one of the “travelling poets” 
together with Saigyd and Bashd. He has the dis¬ 
tinction of having been the one of advance renga 
to the level of literature from being merely a form 
of amusement. The renga which he as leader 
made with his disciples, Sdchd and Shdhaku, in 
1488 is called “Minase Sangin Hyakuin”. The 
word hyakuin means to compose a hundred sec¬ 
tions. The collection of renga which he edited is 
called "Shinsen Tsukuba-shfl”. 

Renga, however, fell into a natural decline, 
because alter a while its established form became 
too complicated. This tendency provided the op¬ 
portunity for the rise at the end of the medieval 
period (the earlier half of the sixteenth century) 


of the haikai-no-rnga, which aimed at something 
more free, humorous, and witty. The represent¬ 
ative figures in thi« field were Yamazaki Sokan 
(1460-1540?—editor of “Inu Tsukuba-shO,” a 
collection o(haikai-no-re^ga) and Arakida Moritake 
(1473-1549—a Shinto priest). The word haikai 
means “humorous fun,” and thus it represented 
an attempt to add a touch of humour to renga, 
which had become a fixed form and by so doing 
to make it into poetry dealing with life in a realis¬ 
tic and popular manner. Out of this haikai-no- 
renga came to be born the haikai of the Edo Period, 
which will be described later. 

Among the uiai-mono, enkyoku (songs to be sung 
at banquets were popular from the latter half of 
the thirteenth century to the fifteenth century. 
Today 161 of these are still surviving. Although 
enkyoku had many meaningless embellishments and 
was a sequence of folklore and flowery words, in 
the earlier half of the fifteenth century songs 
consisting of a combination of 7 and 5 syllables 
(or 7 and 4 syllables) were sung to the accompani¬ 
ment of shakuhachi, and their rhythm gave much 
pleasure. In addition to this, in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury kouta were practised as a popular song form. 
They were all in the style of short poems, and 
whereas enkyoku was aristrocratic, kouta presented 
the feelings of the common people in a light and 
subtle vein. Among the collections of kouta of this 
period may be mentioned the “Kangin-shu” (one 
volume, compiler unknown), “Muromachi Jidai 
Kouta-shO” (date of completion unknown, com¬ 
piler perhaps Soan). 

“Shinkokin Wakashu”; Twenty volumes. A col¬ 
lection of imperially selected waka. The editors 
were five in all, including Fujiwara-no-Teika. 
Selection was started in 1201 by order of Gotoba- 
In and officially completed in 1225. But for a long 
time after that Gotoba-In inserted or removed 
poems many times, so that there are many different 
versions. Poets who have many of their works 
included in this collection are Saigyo, Jien, Fuji- 
wara-no-Yoshitsune, Fujiwara-no-Shunzei, Prin¬ 
cess Shikishi, Fujiwara-no-Teika, and Gotoba-In. 
The ideal poetic style which the selectors had in 
mind was that which was most widely practised 
between about 1190-1210, and which is desig¬ 
nated by the term shinkokin-chd. It is regarded as 
one of the three typical styles in the history of waka, 
together with manyo-cho and kokin-cho. This period 
was one in which the confusion arising from the 
change from the nobility-governed society of the 
Heian Period to the samurai-governed society of 
the Kamakura Period had subsided, and the 
samurai were trying to join forced with the nobility 
who had held power in the past, in order to con¬ 
solidate their newly acquired position. Because of 
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this, affection for the culture of the Heian Period 
became strong. Nevertheless, since the power and 
economic strength of the nobility was rapidly 
declining, the only means left for them was to seek 
the pleasures of an artistic and romantic life. This 
resulted in an extremely romantic trend. Here 
came to be formed Shunzei’s yugen and Teika’s 
ushin. In order to dcscard unpleasant realities and 
to build a more beautiful world of ideas, a world 
of imagination, Teika made colorful and musically 
fascinating waka. 

Drama 

At the end of the Heian Period, sarugaku^ which 
consisted of mimicry of vulgar and humorous dia¬ 
logue, was being performed at the shrines and tem¬ 
ples near Kyoto. Subsequently this developed into 
noh in the Muromachi Period (late fourteenth 
century and early fifteenth century). The texts of 
noh are called yokyoku or utm. 'Fhere still remain 
over 1700, of which 240 or more are st ill performed. 

I he greater part of the lay texts were written from 
the lailcr half of the fourteenth century to the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Originally, 
yokyoku was noi written to be read. It becomes 
complete onU in combination with music and 
dancing, though it does have comiderable value 
as a lorm of literary expression. In form, voAroAi/ is 
composed to lines spoken by the lead (called 
shitf) and the supporting roles (called waki) and 
of descriptive parts explaining the feelings and 
actions of the characters and the scenes. In an 
actual stage presentation, the descriptive parts are 
sung ai a fairly even pitch by a group of singers 
who are seated in a line at one side of the .stage, 
riieir function is .somewhat similar to the chorus 
of the Cireek tragedy. I’he style of writing draws 
u|xjn beautiful words in old poems and prose, and 
various rheioncal techniques arc incorporated 
into the comfKMition, l*he subject matter too is 
mosilv taken from classic works. In developing the 
prologue, the development, the crisis, and the de¬ 
nouement are divided into five sections, and 
dances are inserted between them. 7'hc represent- 
aiive writer was Zeami (1363-1443). Most of the 
playwrights were simultaneously actors. 

'Phe vulgar and humorous part of sarugaku was 
dramatized and became kyogen. In contrast to the 
aristrocratic character and musical drama form of 
yokyoku, kyogen was of a more popular nature, and 
consisted of farce, satire and dialogue. 

Zeami: (1363-1443). Together with his father, 
Kannami, he was the creator and consolidator of 
noh. He received the patronage of Ashikaga Yothi- 
mitsu, the shogun, but after the death of Yoshi- 
mitsu, was without support and had to make stren- 
uous efforts. In addition to being a famous noh 


performer, he was the author of the best noh plays. 
Almost half of the plays now performed were writ¬ 
ten by him. He was also the author of twenty theo¬ 
retical works on noh, among which is Kadensho. 

Farlv Near Modern Period (Azuchi- 
Moinoyania Period and Pdo Period)—Lite 
Six-teenth to Mid-Ninteenth Century 

Whereas the nobility at the court, which still 
remainrtl in Kyoto, and the samurm, who had 
firmly established their position as the governing 
class, were toying with such traditional liirralurr 
as waka, renga, essays. Chinese poems and writings, 
the newly risen mcixhanls, w'ith the help of the 
rapid development of printing techniques, liegan 
to display their creativencss in literature. Ibitil 
alxnit the middle of the Edo IVriixl (aliout the 
middle of the eighteenth century) merchant and 
bourgeois literature flourished around Kyoto and 
Osaka, but after that it center was Edo. If one 
dividi‘s the Edo jKritKl into an earlier and later 
.section, the literature of the earlier period is lively 
and abunds in crcaliveness, while that of the latter 
period becomes stagnant and conservative. 

In the literature of the earlier period, prose in¬ 
cluded such forms as the kanazosht, ukiyososhi, and 
hachimonji-ya’hon, and among the writers was lhara 
Saikaku (1642-1693). As for poetry, haikat flour¬ 
ished, and Matsuo Basho (1644 1694) was the 
outstanding haikat ptiet. In the sphere of drama, 
jorurt and kahuki were created, and Chikamaisu 
Monzaemon (1653 1724) was the representative 
playwright. Ehese three, Saikaku, Basho, and CUii- 
kamaisu, were active during almost the same peri¬ 
od of time, the main part of which is known as the 
(ienroku Periml (1686 1703), and they are re¬ 
garded a.s the foremost writers throughout Ixiih 
the earlier and the latter periods ofthr Edo Period. 

At the beginning of the latter period, liction in¬ 
cluded such forms as yomihon, sharehon, kokkeibon, 
mnjohon, kibyosh, gokan, and there appeared writers 
like Santo KyOden {1761-1816), Kyokutei Bakin 
(1767 -1848), Jippensha Ikku (1765 1831), Shiki- 
tei Samba (1776-1822), I'amenaga Shunsui 
(1790 1843), and Ryulci Tanehiko (1783 1842). 
I’hese writers were active in a j)eriod which mainly 
belongs to the Bunka-Bunsci pericxl (1804 1829), 
and the strong tendency to pander to the interests 
of their readers caused their works to fall into the 
claw of light or popular literature. In the sphere 
of poetry, haikat continued to flourish, but there 
was nobody who could add anything to the literary 
scope and heights reached by Basho. llie repre¬ 
sentative writers were Yosa Buson (1716-1783) 
and Kobayashi Issa (1763-1827). Apart from Am- 
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kai, there appeared poetry which mainly aimed at 
being humorous and satirical, and this was of 
two types called kyoka and sebryu. The represent¬ 
ative writer of kyoka was Shokusanjin (1749-1823), 
while that ofsentyu was Karai Senryu (1718-1790). 
As for drama, joruri waned and kabuki prospered. 
But even in kabuki, the same decadent tendency 
had become conspicuous. The outstanding writers 
were Tsuruya Nanboku (1753-1829) and Kawa- 
take Mokuami (1816-1893). 

Most of this literature is chbnin (bourgeois) lit¬ 
erature, but against this waka were being com¬ 
posed by the nobility and the samurai. The repre¬ 
sentative writers were Hosokawa Yusai (1534- 
1610), Toda Mosul (1629-1706), Shimokobe 
ChoryO (1624 -1686), Keichu, a monk (1640- 
1701), Kada-no-Arumamaro (1663-1736), Kamo- 
no-Mabuchi (1697-1769), Katd Chikage (1735- 
1808), Tayasu Munetake (1715-1771), Motoori 
Norinaga (1730-1801), Ozawa Roan (1723- 1801), 
and Kagawa Kageki (1768-1843). As for Chinese 
studies and literature, there was a great increase in 
the number of Conlucian scholars. Fujiwara Seika 
(1561-1619), Hayashi Kazan (1583-1657), and 
Aral Hakuseiki (1657-1725) produced Chinese 
poems and compositions and wrote essays, as well 
as being scholars in Confucianism. Although his 
school of learning is different from these scholars, 
OgyQ Sorai (1666 1728) must be mentioned here. 
Ill the latter period, there was Rai Sanyo (1780- 
1832), whose “Nihon Gaishi,” a history written in 
Chinese, is especially famous. 

'I'hc thoughts and ideas introduced into these 
works were generally based on the moral principles 
of Confucianism. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, however, Motoori Norinaga, a noted 
authority on Japanese classics, began to direct 
harsh criticism towards Buddhist teachings and 
Confucian morality. He left behind him many 
well-known works of literature which he wrote 
following the principles of kokugaku. Kokugaku was a 
school of literary criticism which aimed at studying 
Japanese classics from a Japanese point of view. It 
was developed by a Buddhist priest named KeichQ 
and followed through by Kada-no-Azumamaro, 
Kamo-no-Mabuchi, Motoori Norinaga and Hira- 
ta-Atsutane. 

Specially worthy of note among books written 
from the standpoint dkokugaku was "Gunsho Rui- 
ja”, a textual criticism of Japanese classical litera¬ 
ture by a blind scholar called Hanawa Hokiichi 
(1746-1821). 

ProM 

The salutary trend in the otogizbshi became all 
the more conspicuous in books of this period called 
kanazoshi. Kanazoshi appeared in the second half of 


the seventeenth century and comprised various 
forms of literature, such as stories and essays, 
written in a colloquial style using the kana sylla¬ 
bary. These were illuminating in some respects, 
but most of them could not be called literature. 
They were written chiefly by samurai, Buddhist 
priests and nobles. 

In comic tales, descriptions of scenic and historic 
interest and books describing life in the geisha 
destricts, however, a trend that cannot be found 
in otogizbshi is visible. Representative among these 
were “Uraminosuke” (love story published after 
1604, anonymous), “Usuyuki Monogatari” (love 
story published in 1632, anonymous), “Nise Mono- 
gari” (collection of short and comic stories model¬ 
led on the “Ise Monogatari of the Heian period, 
published in about 1620), “Kashoki” (essays of an 
instructive nature, written by Nyoraishi in 1642), 
“Inga Monogatari” (simple introduction to Bud¬ 
dhism written by Suzuki Shosa, who, together 
with Asai Ryoi was one of the best writers of 
kanazoshi), “Otogi Boko” (ghost story written by 
Asai Ryoi in 1666) and “Chikusai (descriptions of 
famous places presumed to have been written by 
Karasuma Mitsuhiro sometime between 1624 and 

Immediately following kanazoshi came ukiyo- 
zbshi. Uktyozoshi appeared mainly in the Kyoto- 
Osaka area in the Genroku period (1688-1703). 
The word ukiyo had a dual moaning of the world 
and transience. Authors of this type of literature 
upheld epicureanism in their resistance against 
the pessimistic view of life which prevailed in the 
medieval period. In contrast to kanazoshi which 
pursued the romantic vision of samurai and nobles 
of past times, ukiyozbshi described the life of the 
rising tradesmen. 

Ukiyozbshi’s popularity as a literary form covered 
a period from 1682, when Ihara Saikaku wrote 
his famous story “Koshoku Ichidai Otoko, to the 
early days of the eighteenth century, which saw 
the publication of a number of novels called hachi- 
monji-ya-bon. The representative author of hachi- 
monji-ya-bon novels was Ejima Kiseki (1667-1736). 
His works were classified as kalagimono —short 
stories giving exaggerated descriptions of the 
characters of men according to their age, occupa¬ 
tion and social status. They were not so realistic as 
the works of Ihara Saikaku and were intended 
mainly for a noncritical readership. They em¬ 
bodied a strong suggestion of romanticism and 
later developed into yomihon. 

Yomihon is the title of the imaginary and ro¬ 
mantic novels which first appeared in the Kyoto- 
Osaka district at about the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century (1748-1763). They developed from 
the mystic elements of Chinese novels, which were 
translated into Japanese or adapted to fit various 
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Japanese stories from the time of the Genroku 
period and the romantic trend of ukmzdihi in its 
final stage. Selecting their subject matter widely 
from both domestic and foreign affairs, stories of 
his category stressed the principles of cause aitd 
effect and the necessity of reproving vice and pro¬ 
moting virtue. Representative of the early yomikon 
works were “Nishiyama Monogatari” written b> 
Takebc Ayatari in 1768, “Ugetsu Monogatari" bv 
Ueda Akinari in 1776, and of the later works 
"Sakurahime Zenden Akebonososhi" written by 
Santo Kyoden in 1805, and “Nanso Satomi Hak- 
kenden" by Kyokutei Bakin in 1814. Late wurk-s of 
yomihon were published mainly in Edo. 

In Edo, a form of literature called sharebou 
gained popularity between 1751 and 182!^. This 
consisted of stones which tlescribed. mainly in a 
comic conversation style and with tonsiderable 
realism, the a.ssoriaiion between proMiluies and 
iheirtciistomers. They mocked the failures of ctmn- 
try trippers, who were not arquainled with urban 
custorTLs and manners. This attitude of merely de¬ 
scribing actualities, however, was by no means 
sufficient to attain any high hieraiv standard. 

Representative among eaiK works of shnrebon 
were “Hijin Yukaku" (published in Osaka m 
1757, anonymous) and “Iso Rokujo" (wniien by 
Sawaia loko in lido in I757i. Realism in sharehon 
rcacherl its maximum extent m “'isfigen .Soma- 
gaki" written by .Santo Ky<Klen in 1787. I his 
realism disappeared quickly from this type of 
hlcralure after skarebon was banned from publica¬ 
tion by the I'okugawa governniem in 171)0 for 
being by now openly obscene, i hus \harebon wa.s 
transformed into nuribbon and kokkeihon. 

Ntrijobori became establislied as a form of litera¬ 
ture after the Bunsei period (1818'1830). I’ame- 
naga .Shunsui (1780 1843. wzs the most promi¬ 
nent writer of this kind of fiction, which desci ilietl 
the hedonistic life of tradesmen in the Edo Peiiod. 
He wrote such noted stories as “.Shunshoku Ume- 
goyomi" and “Shunshoku ratsuminosono". 

.Stories of this kind continued to be published 
until the end of the lido Period, although there was 
a short suspension of publication following a ban 
imposed by the government in 1842. 

While sharebon portrayed events in the gay quar¬ 
ters alone, mmjobon pictured the daily life of mer¬ 
chants and their love affairs, which were chiefly 
unhealthy three-cornered romances, reflecting the 
decadent society of the end of the Edo Period. 

Kokkeibon was the name given to comic stories. 
In their early stages, they were written on the basis 
of similar stories included in kanazoshi and the kata- 
gtmono of ukiyozoshi which were written by Hiraga 
Gcnnai, alias FQrai Sanjin (172R 1779). (Hiraga 
Gennai is known also as an author of j^ri or pup¬ 


pet plays. He was a samurai of low rank and was 
originally interested in the study of medical plants, 
Confucianism and kokugakn^ but later liegati litrra- 
rs' activities. He also look an iiueresi in natural 
science, and worked for the exploitation of natural 
resources. 

Kokkeibon established itself after the publication 
o(sharebon was banned b> the government. Sioiit's 
coming under this catcgor> depicted the daily life 
of the common jieopletheir words and deeds at 
home, barbers’ shops, public baths and festivals as 
well as on excursion - mainly in a humorous ton- 
veisational style. They made liberal use of witti¬ 
cisms. 

This iype of stoiy reached its peak of develop¬ 
ment in the early mneteenth century. Representa¬ 
tive among tliesc works were ’‘ lokaidtkhCi Hi/.a- 
kuiige" bv JipfM-nsUa Ikku (1765 1831) during 
tlu* peiHxl from 1802 to 1809, and 'T'kivoburo 
and ‘T'kivodoko’' win ten by Shikilei Sambo 
(1776 1822) duung the iieiuHl from 1809 to 1812 
and from 1812 to 1814. 

rhf kokkeibon style ran be louiid even iti the 
works of Kanagaki Robun (1829 1892) in the 
early Mriji Era. 

Besides these, tliere weir a numlier of novels 
with illu.straiions wliith gained a wide jwpularily 
liom the middle to tlu* end of the Edo IVritKl. 
I'hese were called kmasosht. They had an illuslra- 
iioii on rath page and, sometimes, the words were 
merely an explanation of the pictures. 'Ihey were 
called akahoti (red book), kurohon (black laMik), ao~ 
hon (blur btxikl and kibyoshi (yellow Ixxik) accord¬ 
ing to the colours of their rovers. I'he first three 
were easy and simple illiwirated Ixxikii intruded 
for women and children, and the last one was for 
adults. 

Wit and satire were the essentials of these stories, 
but because their satire was incurring the tlisplras- 
ure of the shtigunatc, from about 1790 a spirit of 
conformity became progrexsivcly more coiwpic- 
uous in them. Fhe authors of these brx.iks tried to 
retain their ptjpularity by offering stories of re¬ 
venge and other similar subjects. 

'I’his resulted in the combination of several vol¬ 
umes (each volume was made up of five leaves). 
This new format was named gokan, and ‘‘Nise- 
murasaki Inakagenji" wrilicii by RyQici lane- 
hiko (1783-1842) during the period from 1829 to 
1842 was representative of it. 

Besides these novels, there were, during the Edo 
Period, publications of essays and accounts of 
excursions written by haikai poets. Details of these, 
however, will be given in the sections on poetry. 
Among works by authors other than haikai poets, 
"Oritaku Shibanoki" by Arai Hakuseki (1657 
1725) IS generally recognized as a masterpiece. The 
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liakin lost Ins ( \ e sadii w Inie will me* ihts steirv. but 
e oni mufd die w ot k b\ me aiis eil flu 1 at ion 
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lent to stamp out viee- anel jtiomote vitiue It is 
also e nt If i/fd lo? its fatahsiie \ le-w ol lile- anel the- 
lae I lh. 1 i the- pleit is base-d le>o mue li eni eontin- 
Uenev 

Poetry 

llaAe?. wlneli lost its ]x»pu!anl\ and u-^vc wav 
to rn/f// m late-i rne-difv al times, esc ape-d ext me (ton 
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In the middle of the eighteenth century, a haiku 
poet named Karai SenryO (1718-1790) composed 
a number of shimo-no-ku alone and invited public 
contributions of kami-m-ku. He chose the interest¬ 
ing works from the tanka pocnts thus completed 
and published them in a book entitled “Manku 
Awase” in 1757. 

In 1765, he extracted from this book those 
kami-no-ku whose meaning was complete, and pub¬ 
lished them in a separate book. This is the 6rst 
section of the “HaifQ-Yanagidaru”. 

By applying the rule of 5, 7, 5 but disregarding 
other rigid rules, senryu (satirical poems) were 
written in a free and more humorous spirit. They 
became popular among the general public during 
the Edo Era. 

Matsuo Basho (1644-1694) 

Born into a low-class warrior’s family, Basho 
left his job at the age of twenty-three and began a 
roaming life which continued for six years. In 1672 
he published the Kai-Ooi, which is a collection of 
poems written by thirty-seven poets with com¬ 
ments by Basho. The poems were written with 
words of the common vernacular and reflected 
the dissipated feelings of the age. 

In 1680 he settled down in the Basho-an, a cot¬ 
tage in I'ukagawa in Tokyo and made his living 
by teaching haikat. (iradually he gave up the su¬ 
perficial style of the danttn school of haiku poetry 
atid began to show an elegant simplicity in his 
work. 

In search of a new home he went on frequent 
trips in defiance of many hardships. During his 
trips he wrote many poems, the most outstanding 
of which is "Oku-no-Hosomichi”. This famous 
work was completed in 1694. 

Unsatisfied with the simple serenity which is 
termed sabi in Japanese, he made efforts to find 
artistic subject matter in the popular customs of 
Edo. The new style generally known as shofu, be¬ 
came adopted into the corpus of poetic forms in 
later years. Bashd’s disciples wrote books on the 
principles of poetry, such as “Senzoshi”, “Kyo- 
raisho” and Yosa Buson (1716-1783) (nom de plume 
Yahantei). 

Buson was born somewhere near Osaka. At the 
age of twenty he went on a long tour and upon ar¬ 
riving in Edo he look up the study of haikai. While 
on another trip he studied painting, but when he 
arrived in Kyoto in 1757, he concentrated on 
creating a new style of haikai. 

Kobayashi Issa (1763-1827) 

Born in Nagano Prefecture, he was unable to 
lead a peaceful home-life with his stepmother and 
left home at the age of fourteen to go to I'okyo, 
where he suffered from poverty. As he had also 
been brought up in privation and poverty as the 


son of a poor farmer, his poems generally reflected 
these experiences. 

Drama 

The drama of the Edo Period is represented by 
joruri and kabuki. 

The beginning of joruri can be traced to the 
middle of the Muromachi Era (1582-1600). 
Strolling minstrels used to recite narratives to the 
accompaniment of the biwa, a kind of lute. During 
the Eiroku period (1558-1567) the biwa was re¬ 
placed by the samisen. Afterwards this type of 
story-telling developed as joruri by adopting new 
tunes. Puppets were then made to perform the 
actions described in the joruri and this developed 
into a puppet theatre form. 

The joruri increased its dramatic character 
through the work of Takemoto Gidayu (1651- 
1714), a famousjoritri singer, in Osaka, and Chika- 
matsu Monzaemon (1653-1724), a playwright. 
.Since this time the narrative joruri began to be 
called the old jorun invented by Takemoto and 
Chikamatsu. 

The joruri, which had hitherto been made up of 
religious stories and narrations eulogizing the 
brave achievements of warriors, began to assume 
a different character. Chikamatsu in 1703 wrote 
about the tragic love of lokubci, a young em¬ 
ployee of a business firm and ajoro named Ohatsu. 
Tokubei is wrongly accused by another of forgery 
and is so ashamed of the social disgrace that he 
(although unjustly) has incurred, that he sees no 
alternative to suicide. He and Ohatsu run away 
to a forest called Sonezaki and commit suicide to¬ 
gether. Hence the play was called Sonezaki. Like 
many other plays of the period, it portrays vividly 
the overwhelming power of social pressures over 
human happiness. 

This kind of story, based on the loves of the 
merchants, was called sewamono, as opposed to his¬ 
torical stories. The sewamono became popular not 
only as puppet plays but also as kabuki plays. 

The ningybjoruri (puppet plays performed to the 
accompaniment o(joruri) enjoyed popularity dur¬ 
ing the period 1720-1760, but afterwards gradu¬ 
ally lost their appeal. Today it is performed only 
at the Bunraku Theatre in Osaka. After Chika¬ 
matsu only two playwrights, Ki-no Kaion (1663- 
1742) and Takeda Izumo (1691-1756) achieved 
any distinction. 

The kabuki originated in the 16th century with 
a woman called Okuni who performed simple 
dances. Later, in 1664, this developed into pro¬ 
grammes of two or three acts with dialogue. At 
the same time playwriting and stage techniques 
were studied. 

During the Genroku Era (1688-1703) the kabu- 
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ki theatre showed considerable projjress. The play's 
written by Chikamatsu contributed greatly to 
this, while the great masterpieces of joruri were 
adapted to kabuki with the result that the jorun 
and kabuki developed by influencing each other. 

The romantic and bombastic nature of kabuki 
was replaced by more realistic and lighter dramat¬ 
ic expression through the work of such playwrights 
as Namiki Gohei (1747-1808) and Sakurada 
Jisuke (1734-1806). Through the influence of 
Tsuruya Namboku and Kawatakr Shinshichi 
(later renamed Kawatakr Mokuami) (17.55 
1829) the kizewamom, which depicted the cus¬ 
toms of Edo, developed. This type of drama re¬ 
flected the unwholesome social conditions of the 
latter part of the Edo Era. .Sensational scenes of 
murder, intimidation and love-making were em¬ 
phasized. 

Chikamatsu Monzaemon (1653 1724). .Al¬ 
though born into warrior’s family, he took up 
jorun and kabukt, which were regarded as (xipnlar 
arts, at the age of twenty-five. First he wrote ko~ 
jdrurl (old jorun). Influenced bv .Shussc Kagckiyo, 
in 1686 he relinquished the ko-joruri, which was 
written in a narrative style, and created the lAm- 
jorun. Durtiig his lifetime he wrote about a hun¬ 
dred jorun and thirty kabuki plays. 

Mid-Nintcftith to Miil-Twcntieth 
Centun 

For the sake of convenience modern Japanese 
literature ran lie divided into four [reriods. The 
years between 1870 l‘M)5 tan be called the first 
period, between 190<> 1925 tbe second period, 
from then to the end of World W'ar II the third 
period, and the years after the war to the present 
day the fourth period. 

For the first twenty years of the first period ef¬ 
forts were exerted to discard everything feudalistir 
and gain an equal position with foreign countries. 
The modernization and rationalization of politics 
and science was considered far more important 
than literature and arts, which were relegated to 
comparative obscurity. For the first ten years 
there were only a few immature works of slight 
literary value. 

After 1878 translated novels, which introduced 
foreign ideas intojapan. and political novels prop¬ 
agating popular rights began to be published. Af¬ 
ter 1882 a consciousness of the principles of mod¬ 
em literature became evident. 

However, the conditions in Japan at that time 
were not so modem as to help the progress of such 
literature, and the result was that the new literary 


trend did not mature. Instead the Kenyilsha 
literary movement became prominent, in which 
the writers used realistic descriptions of details to 
express a modem conception of humanity and the 
world. 

On the other hand, about 1890, the young peo¬ 
ple, affected bv the new concept of individuality 
and realizing the need for a common respect 
among men, began to advocate a romantic litera¬ 
ture. However, nothing outstanding of this type 
was published except in poetry. 

The literature of the second period started by 
being naturalistic. After the Russo-Japanese War 
in FKM- 05, Japan’s economy, previously based on 
the pre-modern cottage industries, now depended 
on a large-scale industrial system. Gradually Ja¬ 
pan’s large industries developed. The Japanese 
people's vision was greatly broadened and a strong 
individualism and realism influenced the tradi- 
lions of feudalistic conventions and morals. Re¬ 
flecting this .social situation Japanese literature 
underwent changes from naturalism to neo-romaii- 
ticism. neo-idealism and neo-realism. 

I'he literature of the third period started in 1925 
with the shm kankaku-ha (neo-perceptionist school). 
By this lime naturalism and its belief in inevita¬ 
bility and objectivity had become stagnant, be¬ 
cause the writers of this school only depicted their 
own direct experiences. 

I'he new school, therefore, opixjsed to this ten¬ 
dency, placed importance on contingency and 
tried to grasp the innermost truth of things 
through intuition. This was a type of modernism. 
Objecting to the working-class literature, which 
stressed the importance of content and gave prior¬ 
ity to politics, this (lerceptionist school advocated 
art forms based on purely aesthetic principles. 

This period was marked by three different ele¬ 
ments, because there were some writers who in¬ 
herited the style of the second period, others of a 
modernistic group who were not satisfied with the 
naturalistic literary conception though they tie- 
longed to the Shin kankaku-ha school and others 
who adhered to the working-class literature. This 
situation continued until 1933. 

After 1931 when the Manchurian Incident oc¬ 
curred, working-class literature was suppressed by 
the ultra-nationalistic military authorities. At the 
same time those who belotiged to the .Shin kan¬ 
kaku-ha school and the others who advocated 
modernism felt that freedom was in danger and 
planned to form a joint association to protect 
themselves. 

However, with the outbreak of the China Inci¬ 
dent in 1937 all types of literature were driven 
into obscurity by militaristic policy. 
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ProM 

Most of Japanese modem literature consists of 
prose forms, particularly novels. For a short while 
after the Restoration the same Edo literature con¬ 
tinued though with some changes in subject mat¬ 
ter. Representative literary figures of this age were 
Kanagalti Robun (1829-1894) and Aeba Koson 
(1855-1922). 

After 1878, translations of English, French and 
Russian literary works came into prominence. 
'Fhesc translations introduced the conditions of the 
Western countries to the Japanese people and 
showed them Western literature and art. Such 
translations were very instrumental in enlighten¬ 
ing the people. The works of Jules Verne, John 
Bunyan, Lord Lyton, Scott, Dumas Boccaccio and 
.Shakespeare were introduced to Japan. 

Representative of the political novels mentioned 
above were “Keikoku Bidan” (Anecdotes of 
Statesmanship) written by Yano Ryokei (1850- 
1931) and “Kajin-no-Kigu” (Unexpected Meeting 
of a Lady) written by Shiba Shiro (1852-1922). 
In these works no modern literary consciousness 
can be detected. This only becomes evident in 
“Shosetsu Shinzui” (Essence of the Novel) written 
by Tsubouchi Shoyo (1859-1935). “Ukigumo” 
(Floating Clouds), published between 1887-1889 
by Futabatei .Shimei (1864-1909), was written 
with an awareness of the modern approach to the 
writing of novels. However, the public preferred 
the works in which the atmosphere of elegance, 
which was the primary artistic conception of the 
Edo Period, was prevalent. They liked the works 
of members of the Kenkyusha literary school and 
those of Koda Rohan (1867-1947), who wrote 
“GojQ-no-To,” (Five-Storied Pagoda) in 1892. 

About 1890 Mori Ogai published novels written 
in a modern romantic style. He differed from the 
members of the Kenyusha, the outstanding one of 
whom was Ozaki Koyo (1876-1903), or Rohan, 
who maintained the tenor of the Edo literature, or 
Shimei, who was a realistic novelist. 

The Sino-Japanese War in which Japan was 
engaged during 1894-95, influenced her demo¬ 
cracy. Any subject matter which was taken from a 
feudalistic context came to be regarded as worth¬ 
less, though such constituted the basis of Koyo’s 
and Rohan's literary work. From among the 
KenyQsha school many began to write about the 
contradictions of the contemporary situation and 
the tragic life of the people. Hirotsu RyOro (1862- 
1926), Izumi Ky6ka (1873-1939), Oguri Fiiyo 
(1875 1926) and other members of the Kenyusha 
school and Kosugi Tengai (1866-1952) belonged 
to the latter group of writers, though Kosugi did 
not belong to the KensyOsha school. He was 


greatly influenced by the French novelist Zola, and 
wrote descriptive novels. 

The social conditions which turned even the 
members of the KenyOsha school towards reslism, 
naturally produced various young radical groups. 
In the Bungaku-Kai magazine, which was first pub¬ 
lished in 1893, Kitamura Tokoku (1868-1894) and 
Shimazaki Toson, and others who belonged to the 
school of romanticism, demanded loudly spiritual 
emancipation, but this outcry was not supported 
by the public. 

About 1901 Takayama Chogyu (1871-1902) 
and others placed emphasis on physiological func¬ 
tions and advocated sexual freedom. This literary 
tendency affected the young Japanese, but was 
bitterly criticized by the public with the result that 
it did not have an opportunity to develop. 

In the naturalism of Japanese literature, em¬ 
phasis was placed on the description of one’s ex- 
perices as they were. It lacked social consciousness 
and the scale was small. Due to overstimation of 
the importance of ephemeral things the literature 
declined, being merely a collection of mannerisms 
and trivialities. 

The representative works and writers of this 
period were; Shimazaki Toson (1872-1943), 
author of “Hakai” (The Broken Commandment), 
“le” (House), "Shinsci” (New Life), “Yoake- 
maye” (Before Dawn); Tayama Katai (1871- 
1930), author of “Futon” (Bedding), “.Sei” (Life), 
“Tsuma” (Wife); Tokuda .Shu.sei (1871- 1943), 
author of “Ashiato” (Foot-prints), “Kabi” 
(Mould), “Tadare” (Erosion), “Arakure” (Tough 
Woman), “Shukuzu” (Epitome of Life), Masa- 
mune Hakucho (1879-1962), author of “Dokoe” 
(To Where), “Doro Ningyo” (Mud Doll), 
“Iriye-no-Hotori” (By the Inlet), “Ushibeya-no- 
Nioi” (Smell in a Cow Pan); Iwano Homei 
(1873-1920), author of “Tandeki” (Indulgence) 
and many other works including literary com¬ 
ments. The noted theorist was Shimamura H6- 
getsu (1871-1918). 

While the writers who advocated naturalism 
attempted to reproduce reality in their novels, 
Natsume Soseki established a type of novel that 
lay outside real life and attempted to search for 
man’s real character. From Natsume’s way of 
thinking arose the Shirakaba school. Members of 
this school tried to get away from sceptical and 
pessimistic ways of thinking and to discover the 
character of man’s will and his instinct for im¬ 
provement. Some of them published the Shiraka- 
ba’s first issue in 1910. They were welcomed as 
having revived humanism and the importance of 
man. 

Prominent among them were Mushakdji Sane- 
atsu (1885- ) and Shiga Naoya (1883-1971). 
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The latter is primely self-conscious to the core and 
laid the foundation for psycholc^ical novels. 
Others include Arishima Takeo (1878-1923), au¬ 
thor of “Aru Onna” (A Certain Woman), Satomi 
Ton (1888- ) and Nagayo Woshio (1882- 

1961). 

Mushakoji Saneaisu, who was a central figure 
of this school, showed a tendency to forget reality 
and to indulge in idealistic writing. The public 
began to be dissatisfied with this tendency and as 
a result a new realism began to appieared about 
1915. 

Members of the Shirakaba School were called 
the nco-idealisis. On the other hand efforts were 
made by some to get away from idealism and also 
from the sceptisicm and ennui of naturalism. I hry 
were called the neo-romantic school and its most 
prominent members are Tanizaki Junichiro and 
Nagai Kafu {1879 1959). The latter wa.s influ¬ 
enced by the French writer, Zola, and after having 
travelled in the L'nited Slates and France, he 
became active as a neoromanlit writer. He had 
more ideas than Tanizaki, but he gave up his 
inclination towards original thought, and began 
posing as a pleasure-seeking, and an eslhetu 
writer. By so doing he challenged the frivolity of 
his age. His representative works include *‘L’de 
Kurabe” (I’rial of .Skill Against Othersi, “ I'suyu- 
no-Ato-Saki” (Before and Alter the Rainy Season) 
and “Bokulo-Kiian,” in which he describ<*s the 
love affair between a woman at a club in the 
.Sumida area of central Fokvo and a lonely old 
man. 

Members of the school of neo-realism tried to 
sec realities from the back while those of the 
school of naturalism grasj>rd realities from the 
front, .\mong the outstanding writers were Kiku- 
chi Hiroshi (1888- 1948;, who had a strong intel- 
leclural qualit> and wrote many short novels. 
From about 1920 he began to write p>opular nov¬ 
els. .^nolher is Akutagawa Ryunosuke. Fhough 
not as intellectual as these, there were other au¬ 
thors who tried to grasp the c omplexity of human 
nature imellcclually and aesthetically, namely 
Sat6 Kazuo (1981 1928j, Yamamotu V'uzo (1887 
), Kasai Zenzo (1888 1928) and Muroo 
Saisci (1889-1962). 

After 1904 Kinoshiia Sh6k6 and others wrote 
socialistic novels, but after 1917 Osugi Sakae 
(1885-1923), an anarchist, and othera began to 
advocate a common culture and m 1921 Tanemaku 
Hilo (Sower) was issued to spread socialistic litera¬ 
ture. Gradually this scxialistic literature devel¬ 
oped into the working-class literature movement. 
Tanemaku Hilo was discontinued in 1923 and in 
the following year Bungei Sensen (Literary Front) 
was published. A group of working-class writers 


and critics was organized. This group disbanded 
and reorganized over and over again till it became 
reorganized into NAPF. 'Fhe NAPF, made up of 
communist clement, published Stnki (War ]''lag\ 
while the socialist elements published Literary 
Front which was later renamed as Bumen {Literary* 
War). Thus the scxialist and communist elements 
were divided. 

.Among the representative theorists were Hira- 
bayashi Hatsunasuke (1892 1931) of the Sower, 
Aono Surkichi (1890 1961) of the Literary' Front 
and Kurahara Korehito (1902 ) of N.APF. 

Among the writers were Maedagawa Koichir^i 
(1884 1957), Hayama Voshiki (I8!H-1945). Sato- 
mura Kinzo (LK)2-1944), and Hirabayashi I'aiko 
(11K)5 ), who all belong to the Literary Front. 

Uaya.shi Fusao (I*H)3 ), I'akeda Riutar6 (PMM 

HH6i, Murayama romoyoshi (1901 ), Miya¬ 

moto Vuriko (1899 1951). Fujimori Seikichi 
(1892 ), and Nakano Shigeharu (1902 ) all 

belonged to N/\P1'. In the NA1*F Tokimaga 
Sunao (1899 1958). and Kobaya.shi Takiji {1*)03 
1933), author ol "Kani-ko .Sen” (The Factor)' 
Ship), are the best known of working-class 
writers. 

As this literature, which wa.s at its peak in the 
early Showa Period, Ixrgan to enc roach into jour¬ 
nalism, ii presented a threat to the authors of the 
.Shin kankaku-ha schcnil. I'hose who belonged to 
ihe latter hcIumjI thereu|K>n banded together to 
fight against the proletarian writers. 

rhe neo-perceptloni.st school denounced the 
politic'ul character ol the working-clas.H literature 
as well as the ninleeiith century realism, which 
depicted realities from out.side and relied upon 
intuition. 'Fhe representative writers ol the neo- 
percc'ptionist school were Yokoniilsu Toshikazu 
(1898 1947), and Kawabata Yasunan. Later, 
thirty writers of the sclund of mcxlerni.im organized 
a club; Funabashi Seiichi (PK)4 ), Ibusc Masuji 

(1898 ). Abe Fomoji {I1H)3 ), and Hori 

Tatsuo (HK)4 1953), were all prominent writers. 
Among the critics were Kobayashi Hidco (1902 

), Kawakami 'Fetsutaro (1902 ) and others. 

The government suppressed the working-class 
literature and u-sed pressure against modernism for 
the reason that it was lacking in loyalty lo the 
country. Thereupon, the writers united in an 
effort to protect humanism. 'Hie publication of 
Bungaku-Kai (Literary World) in 1933 and KoS 
(Action) was the outcome of their efforts. 

Among those who became active alx>iit this 
lime were Ito Hitoshi (1905-1%9), Okamoto Ka- 
noko (1889 1939), Ishikawa Tatiuzfi (HK)5- ), 
Ishizaka V6jir6 (1900- ), Niwa Fumio (190i* 

), Shimagi Kensaku (1903 -1945), 'Fakami Jun 
(1907-^5), and Dazai Osamu (1909-1946). How- 
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ever, the intensification of the war gradually sup* 
pressed all literary activities, and many writers 
were conscripted to follow the army to the front 
and many literary worb about the war were pub¬ 
lished. Except those written by Hino Ashihei 
(1907-1960), and Ithikawa TatsuzO, there was 
nothing outstanding. 

A few classical literary worb were written by 
Naltajima Atsushi (1909-1942). 

Such literary critics as Ikuta Chdk6, Katakami 
Tengen, and Kobayashi Hideo were also active 
during this period. 

Mori Ogai (1862-1922) was an army surgeon. 
During the years 1886-1888 he studied in Ger¬ 
many and upon his return started writing novels, 
criticisms and poetry from the standpoint of ideal¬ 
ism and romanticism. Later he wrote many his¬ 
torical novels tafter achieving solid recognition for 
“Resignation.” 

In about 1915 Natsume S6seki (1867-1916) 
tried to build up an ideal of life in novels tran¬ 
scending the reality of life. This is apparent in 
“Wagahai-wa-neko-de-aru” (1 am a Cat). Later 
he started some research into the egoism of man. 
This was the theme of many of his boob, of which 
the best known are “Sorekara” (Hereafter), 
“Mon” (Gate), “Kokoro” (Heart), and “Michi- 
kusa” (Loitering). 

Tanizaki Junichiro (1886-1965) was well- 
known as a writer of the aesthetic school. Repre¬ 
sentative worb are “Shisei” (Tatooing), “TadekQ 
Mushi” (Some Prefer Nettles), “Sasame Yuki” 
(Makioka Sisters) and “Kagi” (Key). 

Akutagawa RyQnosuke (1892-1927) wrote the 
masterpieces “RashSmon”, “Hana” (Nose) and 
“Kappa” (Water Imps). 

Kawabata Yasunari’s (1899-1972) outstanding 
worb include the “Izu-no-Odoriko” (Dancer in 
Izu), “KinjQ” (Birds and Beasts), “Yukiguni” 
(Snow Country), “Senbazuru” (Thousand Cranes) 
and “Yama-no-Oto” (Sound on a Mountain). 
He won the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1968. 

Poetry 

Poetry is represented by tanka (31 syllables), 
haiku (5.7.5.) and shintaish (long poems) introduced 
in 1882. The latter 6rst re^arly followed the rule 
of stanzas, but in 1907 a less restricted style was 
adopted. 

From 1890 to 1903 lyric poetry or romanticism 
was in vogue. The greatest poets of this period 
were Kitamura TOkoku, Shimazaki TSson, Yosa- 
no Tekkan (1873-1935), Tsuchii Bansui (1871- 
1952), Kawai Suimei (1874-1965), and Susukida 
Kyflkin (1877-1945). 

For some years after 1904 symbolism was popu¬ 
lar. Kambiua Ariake (1876-1952) and Iwano 


Home! were both famous exponents of it. Symbol¬ 
ism was brought into Japan by Ueda Bin (1874- 
1916). 

In 1907 due to the influence of naturalism in 
other literary worb, a colloquial style was 
adopted for poetry by Kawaji RyOkd. 

About 1909 aesthetic and symbolic poenu by 
Kitahara HakushO (1885-1942) and meditative 
symbolic poems by Hinatsu Kdnosuke were read 
widely. Also the symbolic poems which gave ex¬ 
pression to the keen emotioru of Hagiwara Saku- 
taro (1886-1942) and other lyrical poems by 
Sato Haruo and Muroo Saisei appeared. 

On the other hand, about 1902 a poetry of 
socialism was created by Kodama Kagai. He was 
followed by Tomita Saika, Shiratori Sh6go, and 
Momma S6ji who wrote popular poems around 
1918. 

At the same time there were poets belonging to 
the Shirakaba school, who eulogized humanism. 
They were Takamura Kotard (1883-1956), Senke 
Motomaro (1888-1948) and Ozaki Kihachi. 

Influenced by the futurist school represented in 
1920 by Hirado Renkichi, poems of Dadaism ap¬ 
peared. The outstanding members of this school 
were Tsuji Jun and Takahashi Shinkichi. 

Hagihara Kyojiro wrote poems of a destructive 
character, influenced by his anarchism. 

Those who belonged to the popular and Dada¬ 
ism schools became working-class poets. Among 
them Nakano Shigeharu was the most prominent. 

On the other hand influenced by Horiguchi 
Daigaku, a translator of French poems, poets of 
artistic inclination began to introduce a sur¬ 
realistic style. They were Nishiwaki Junzaburd, 
Miyoshi Tatsuji, Kitagawa Fuyuhiko, Haruyama 
Yukio, Kitazono Katsue and Takenaka Iku. 

Of these Fuyuhiko wrote ideological poetry and 
Tatsuji turned towards neo-classicism. Among 
those who became outstanding from about 1925 
were Nakahara ChOya, Kusano Shimpei, Miya- 
zawa Kenji (1896-1933) and Yamanouchi Baku. 

About 1935 those who were anti-working-class 
and anti-surrealistic formed an association and 
published a periodical called Shiki (Four Seasons). 
They developed a poetic style in which sensitivity 
and intelligence were harmonized. They were 
Miyoshi Tatsuji, Maruyama Kaoru, and Tachi- 
hara Michio. 

On the other hand there were some who com¬ 
posed satirical poems including Oguma Hideo, 
Tsuboi Shigeji and Kaneko Mitsuharu. 

Though the main trend of the modem poetry 
was in favor of long poems, tanka, traditional 
Japanese poetry, also influenced by the changing 
situation, stimulated some innovations. The most 
prominent was that in 1926 the modem language 
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poet* organized a group. Also some advocated a 
working-class short-poem form. 

However, generally speaking the main trend of 
lanka was in keeping with the orthodox style. 
Representative poets of this orthodox school were 
Sasaki Nobutsuna (1872-1963), Kaneko Kunen 
(1876-1951), and Onoe SaishQ (1876-1956), 
while those of the romantic Myojfi school included 
Yosano Tekkan (1873-1935), Yosano Akiko 
(1878-1942), Kubota Utsubo and Yoshii Isamu. 
The same school included those of the Araragi 
group who idealized “ManydshQ," namely Masa- 
oka Shiki (1867-1902), It6 Sachio (1865-1913), 
Nagatsuka Takashi (1879-1915) who was known 
as the author of a novel called “Tsuchi" or Earth. 
Saitd Mokichi (1882-1953), and Shaku ChdkQ 
(1887-1953) (his real name was Origuchi Shi- 
nobu), known for his studies of Japanese literature 
through folklore. 

Others were th<»c who were influenced by 
naturalism, including Wakayama Bokusui (1885- 
1928), Maeda YQgure (1883-1951), Toki Aika, 
who wrote tanka in three lines and Ishikawa Taku- 
boku (1885-1912). Ishikawa criticized naturalism 
from the standpoint of working-class aesthetics. 

Watanabc Junzo advocated poetry written in 
modern colloquial language and short poems for 
the working-class. Ishihara Jun, though a poet 
who wrote poems in modern colloquial language, 
was not a proletarian poet. 

As for haiku, the Hototogisu school became very 
popular after Masaoka Shiki criticised the tradi¬ 
tional style by introducing the new style of de¬ 
picting nature. Shiki was followed by Takahama 
Kyoshi. Kawahigashi Hekigodo also (1873-1937) 
endorsed the new tendency and was followed by 
Ogiwara Seisensui, who even ignored the tradi¬ 
tional 5.7.5. rhythm. 

Those who were uasatisfied with the monotony 
of the Hototogisu School began to form a reforma¬ 
tion movement around 1925. This new group was 
represented by Hino S6j6, Mizuhara ShOOshi, and 
Yamaguchi Seishi. 

Contemporary 

Works 

With Japan's defeat social conditions changed. 
Things suppressed during the War were again 
revived, while anything militaristic or nationalistic 
was in its turn vigorously suppressed. 

Literary activities became animated to com¬ 
pensate for the vacuum of ten years. But the occu¬ 
pation policy ftdlowing the Koresm War exerted 
a subtle influence on Japan which resulted in the 
revival of conservative element*. This tendency 


was also reflected in literature. 

Prose 

A new start was made in the writing of novels 
with the revival and publication (^literary maga¬ 
zines and magazines with miscellaneous article*. 
During 1945 and 1946 nine outstanding literary 
magazines were either republished or newly-pub¬ 
lished and more than three Sago Zasshi (compila¬ 
tions of miscellaneous articles) received fltst 
publications. 

Among novelists, such great masters as Nagai 
KafQ, Masamune Hakuchd, Tanizaki Junichird, 
.Satomi Ton, Shiga Naoya and Uno Kdji became 
active. They were followed by novelist* of medium 
standing including Ibuse Masuji, Kawabata Yasu- 
nari, and Nakayama Yoshihide. 

On the other hand the former working-class 
writers organized the New Japan Literary Society. 
They were Miyamoto Yuriko, Hirabayashi Taiko 
and Tokunaga Sunao, who expressed in their 
works their burning desire for the revival of 
human values. 

Meanwhile, Odagiri Hideo, Hirano Ken, Hon¬ 
da Shugo, and Ara Masato published a periodical 
called Modem Literature. Those who were regarded 
as apres guerre writers joined this group, including 
Noma Hiroshi, Siina Rinzd, Takeda Taqun, 
Mishima Yukio and Umezaki Haruo. 

The apres guerre writes found themes in their 
search for the essentials of human nature in the 
egoism which appealed in extreme conditions such 
as the war. Ooka Sh6hei, who was influenced by 
the cold style of Stendhal, wrote about the psy¬ 
chology of soldiers on the front while Mishima 
Yukio, who gave priority in this work to artistic 
principles, published aesthetic writings. However, 
as he was increasingly fascinated by the sense of 
beauty inherent in Japan’s spiritual tradition, he 
was inclined toward ideologically radical national¬ 
ism, showing an extreme aversion to the postwar 
condition of Japan’s mats society. He later com- 
mited suicide. Hotta Zene wrote essays describing 
postwar Japan. 

Abe Kdbd, Kojima Nobuo, Hategawa ShlrO, 
Yasuoka Shdtard, Shdno Junz6, Yoshiyukijunno- 
suke, Enda ShOsaku, Shimao Toshio, Ariyosbi 
Sawako, and Sono Ayako are among the new 
writers. Mott of their writings show technical 
dexterity. 

The latest writers include Ishihara Shintaro, 
who treated the juvenile delinquency among post¬ 
war studenu. Oe Kenzaburd, as a champion of 
the youngest generation, dealt with the possibility 
of bringing about a revival of human beings 
amidst the unrest and nihilism prevailing among 
the postwar generation. 
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Baides thoe there are Sakaguchi Ango, a rebel 
against old tradition, Oda Sakunosuke, Dazai 
Otamu, lihikawa Jun, Takami Jun, Tamura Taij- 
ir6, who enlogized sensual literature, Inouye To- 
moichird and ltd Hitoshi, who advocated psycho¬ 
logical literature in about 1930. They all wrote 
intellectual articles. In addition, Enji Fumiko, in 
her search for the bitter feelings and grief of 
women, wrote pioneering literary works which 
depict a strange world of illusion and aestheticism. 

As for surrealistic poets, Murano Shiro has cre¬ 
ated works of great distinction. Yamamoto Tard- 
Tanikawa Shuntard and others showed a new and 
dynamic means of writing poems. 

Among autobiographical novel writers there are 
Kambayashi Akatsuki, Ozaki Kazuo, Kawasaki 
Chdtard, and Tonomura Shigeru. 

As for literary critics there are Nakamura 
Mitsuo, Yamamoto Kenkichi, Usui Yoshimi, 
Hirano Ken and Odagiri Hideo. 

Poetry 

Because of social changes tanka and haiku are 


now in decline. However, as for tanka, Tsuchiya 
Buiunei, Kondo Yoshimi, Miya Shuji, Sato Sataro 
and others have written tanka based on the real¬ 
istic of petit bourgeois life. As for haiku, Nakamura 
Kusadao, Kato Shuson, Ishida Hatitayo and 
others have tried to infuse a modem sense and 
social consciousness into haiku. However, free 
poetry is widely written. Besides the old poets, 
there is a group called Arechi (Wasteland) with 
Ayukawa Nobuo and Tamura Ryuichi as central 
figures. These poets, confronted with the realities 
of hardship, as trying to see beauty in what is real 
and mould themselves conscientiously to it. 

Drssisia 

When kabuki was criticized by the occupation 
authorities because of its feudalistic nature, ex¬ 
pectations for the writing of new plays were great, 
but playwrights were not very active. 

Kishida Kunio, Kato Michio, Fukuda Tsuneari 
and Tanaka Chikao have published works. Among 
writers of folklore plays there are Kinoshita Junji, 
Mishima Yukio, Miyoshi jQr6 and Abe Kobo. 
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XI FINE ARTS 


HISTORY OF JAPANESE PAINTING: OUTLINE 


Archaic Period 

Japanese paintin); had its origin in the earth¬ 
enware of the Stone Age, the wall painting on 
ancient tombs, and the simple sketches of houses, 
animals, dancers and hunters drawn on earth¬ 
enware and bronze ware from the second to 
the fifth centuries. 

These are crude line drawings common to 
primitive paintings throughout the world, but 
their simple, straightforward expression already 
gives a glimpse of modern Japanese painting. 

Asuka Period (fj2-646 A.D.) 

The introduction of Buddhism from China 
inspired a new fervor in the building of temples, 
and painting took on a new importance in the 
latter half of the sixth century as decoration for 
these temples. 

Records show that the painter Paek Ka came 
to Japan from Pakche (Korea) in 5B8 and Oam 
Ching from Kokuryo (Korea) in 610. Dam Ching 
reputedly taught the Japanese how to make 
siimi (black ink used for calligraphy and painting) 
and coloured paints. 

During this period, painting made a con¬ 
spicuous advance along with the rise of Bud¬ 
dhism and came to be mentioned with increasing 
frequency in written records. 

In 604, leading naturalized Korean painters 
were given official status by the Emperor in a 
move to encourage their artistic ventures. It is 
believed that they left behind a considerable 
number of paintings, but the only art works 
of this period that remain today are the decorative 
painting at the HdryOji Temple and an em¬ 
broidery work preserved at the ChOg^ji Nunnery. 


Paintings of two heavenly kings are drawn 
on the main door to the Tamamushi cabinet, 
and of two Buddhist saints on the doors to the 
right and left. The reverse of the doors shows 
paintings of sacred mountains. 

The front side of the pedestal for this cabinet 
has a painting of two disciples of Buddha, and 
the right and left sides have paintings of stories 
based on Buddha's life. These paintings are 
drawn in red, green and yellow lacquer over 
a background of black lacquer. 

Their expressions are objective and stereotyped, 
but the strokes are vigorous, the delineation 
unrestricted and the lines of the men depicted 
and their clothing arc unbelievable mobile. 
The general outlines of the paintings are ex¬ 
tremely fantastic. Tlie paintings on the sides of 
the pedestal arc famous because of the subtle 
merging into a single scene of events that took 
place at widely separated periods of time. 

Nara Period (64f-79j) 

The period corresponds to the T'ang Period 
in China, the golden era of Chinese culture. 
Japan actively imported culture from the main¬ 
land of China during this period, and the influ¬ 
ence was naturally felt in the realm of painting. 
Buddhist paintings also flourished in this period, 
but, unlike the works of sculpture, very few 
survive today. 

Represenutive works of the early Nara Period 
are the wall paintings in Hdrydji Temple's 
Gold Hall. These paintings are drawn on twelve 
walls inside the hall. The four largest feature 
Buddha in the centre and a group of disciples 
surrounding him. The four smallest depict Bud¬ 
dha alone. 

These wall paintings reflect a superb tech- 
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nique and a majestic but detailed composition. 
The faces of Buddha and his disciples wear a 
dignified, elegant expression. 

The persons in the paintings are of the same 
proportion, and shading is used to give them 
the illusion of dimensions. 

The style of the paintings is very similar to 
that of the paintings found in the stone caves 
of India, and shows the influence of the tech¬ 
niques of Central India and Southern Persia. 
ITiese alien influences, however, are subtly 
Icnded into a harmonious whole, credit for 
which should go to the great Chinese painters 
of the T’ang period who provided models for 
the Japanese painters. 

These valuable wall paintings were lost in a 
fire in 1949, but full-sized colour photographs 
on the originals and intricate duplicates have 
been preserved for posterity. 

The Madame Tachibana cabinet, also located 
in the Gold Hall of Hdryuji Temple, has a door 
that depicts the four heavenly kings in red and 
green against a black lacquer background. 

The pedestal for this cabinet depicts a lotus 
pond in red, green and white, and the Buddhist 
disciples at prayer on the sides. These paintings 
bear a remarkable resemblance to the paintings 
of Horyuji’s walls. 

A painting of Prince Shdtoku, formerly owned 
by the HSryQji and now by the Emperor’s Family, 
used India ink for outlines and the minimum 
of paints for colouring. It shows a profound 
regard for the ancient style of the T’ang paintings. 

Theories have been advanced to prove that 
this painting is a duplicate, but even if it were, 
it is an excellent duplicate and invaluable ma¬ 
terial for studying the trends of painting in this 
period. 

There are very few paintings left of the latter 
half of the Nara Period. One of the rare Buddhist 
paintings of this era that survive today is that 
of the heavenly goddess, “Kisshoten,” owned by 
the Yakushiji Temple. This is a very intricate 
painting drawn on silk with red, green, blue, pur¬ 
ple and gold paint. 

The goddess is standing slightly obliquely and 
wearing loose, wind-blown garments. Her round, 
sensuous face and clothes reflect the tastes of 
the nobility of the Nara Period. 

The faces of a series of beauties drawn on a 
screen of this era, now possessed by the Sh6s6in, 
bear close resemblance to the expression worn 
by Kisshotm and also to the women in the Chinese 
paintings of the T’ang era recently excavated 
in Sinkiang Province. 

The black and white painting of a Buddhist 
saint on a linen canvas, also owned by the Sho- 


soin, is further important material for studying 
the rhythmical and open-hundred painting tech¬ 
niques of this period. 

The paintings in an illustrated scripture based 
on the life of Buddha show a crude simplicity 
in outline and colouring, and provide a sharp 
contrast to the elaborate paintings mentioned 
so far. This scroll has been broken up into sec¬ 
tions which arc now owned by the Jobon Ren- 
daiji Temple, Daigo Hoonin, the Academy of 
Arts and the Kuni and Masuda families. 

Heian Period (794-1185) 

Japanese painting touched new heights of 
glory in this perioti. In the preceding period, 
more emphasis was placed on sculpture than 
on painting, but in the Heian Period, painting 
came to assume the most important place in the 
world of culture. 

This was partly because of the rise of esoteric 
Buddhism, which used paintings of Buddha and 
his saints as objects of worship. 

Among the representative works of the early 
Heian Period are the paintings of the “Juniten” 
owned by Seidaji I’emple, the paintings of 
“Godairiki Bosatsu” owned by the temple on Mt. 
Koya, and the painting of the Ciod of Fire owned 
by the Enjoji Temple. 

The “Juniten” are the principal object of wor¬ 
ship of esoteric Buddhism. I’heir “greatness” 
are emphasized in the painting by placing their 
retinue, who look like midgets by comparison, 
in the lower corners. 

The “Godairiki Bosatsu” paintings exudes an 
indefinable mysticism that is a peculiar char¬ 
acteristic of esoteric Buddhism. The painting of 
the (jod of Fire is pervadetl by vigor. 

The “Shingon Shichisozo” portraits owned by 
the Gokokuji Temple, and the “Gobushinkan” 
owned by the Enjoji Temple are also valuable 
examples for studying the history of art in Japan. 

Esoteric Buddhism laid emphasis on form, 
and the paintings of the early Heian Period 
were largely influenced by the paintings of 
the Chinese mainland. 

In the middle Heian Period, Chinese tech¬ 
niques were more fully digested and transformed 
into a more Japanese style of painting. 

Buddhist paintings of this era, depicting raigo 
no 211 , showed a romantic elegance designed to 
evoke religious fervor. 

The paintings of Amitabha and a child at 
the Hokkeji Temple, the “Kobun Amitabha 
Raigo no zu” drawn on the doors and walls of the 
“Hoods” Hall at BySdSin Temple and the “Shoju 
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Raigfi zu” at Mt. Kdya are also representative 
works of this category. 

The works at the Hokkeji Temple consist of 
one large painting of Amitabha in the center, 
and a smaller painting of Kamwn the Goddess 
of Mercy and that of a child on the sides. Some 
critics have suggested that the centre painting 
and drawn in different eras, because their style 
is quite different. 

The expression of the mountains and animals 
in the background show features of the Yamato- 
e paintings, which will be described later. 

The “Shoju Raigo no zu” at Mt. Koya was pro¬ 
duced while the ruling Fujiwara family was 
at the height of its power. It is divided into 
three sections but merges into a harmonious 
whole. It shows .\niitabha arriving on earth 
from Nirvana to welcome the souls of the dead. 
A host of Buddhist disciples (Sri}u) surround 
him on all sides. 

In addition to these wife no zu, the painting 
ot Nirvana, handed clown bv the Kongobu)i 
Temple on Mt. Koya, a imgxirtant both his¬ 
torically and artisticalK. 

Produced in 1068. ii shows excellent tech¬ 
nique in outline, colouring and cum|H>sition, 

Other examples of the d,a/.zling techniques 
ol this era are the painting of the gold coffin 
at Ghdhd|i Temple, the "Sakyamuni Buddha" at 
the lingoji Icmpleand the "Boddhisatva Kokiizo” 
at the Tokyo National .Museum. 

The leading works o( the esoteric school of 
Buddhism include the |iainting of the Gcxi of 
Tire at the Manjtiin. which is almost a carlxin 
copy ol the paititing of the (icai of Tire at the 
Eiijdji Temiile. the Gixl of Tire at the Shtirenin, 
the “ticKlaisoti" and "Jutiiten" at the Gokokuji 
Temple, the "High Priests of the Tetidai Sect” at 
lchijd|i Temple, the "Priest Jion" at the Yakushi|t 
Temple, and the Priest Gonzc) at the Tumonin. All 
ol these paintings arc more .symlxilit than realistic. 

It was in the realm of natural scenery and 
the custonas and manners of the period, rather 
than of religious themes, that Japanese paint¬ 
ings ol this period made remarkable advances. 

Until the early Hcian Peritxl (9th century), 
Japanese painters faithfully fallowed techniques 
imported directly from China, and chose the 
mountains and personages of China as their 
subjects. 

In the middle Heian Period, however, the 
painters began to depict the mountains and 
rivers and personages around them, and in¬ 
vented new techniques more suitable for de¬ 
lineating typically Japanese themes. 

Thus yamato-t came into being as opposed 


to the kara-t or Chinese painting. (Yamato is an 
old name for Japan.) 

The landscape painting on a folding screen 
at T6ji Temple shows influences of the kora-* 
in choice of subjects, but its style of expression 
is characterized by the elegance of the vamato-s. 

The features of the yamato-^ are best repre¬ 
sented by the scrools of picture stories. In some 
cases, the pictures are inserted as illustrations 
between girinted lines. In others, the story is 
told by pictures alone. 

The Picture Scroll of the Tales of Gciiji is one of 
the oldest of its kind that survives today. ’This 
painting was made in dark colors to produce 
a sumptuous efl'ect befitting the foibles of the 
Court and aristocracy that formed the subject 
of the " Tales of Gciiji.” 

The artist used the hikimt kagtbana style in 
drawing the outlines of the face. 'This is an 
extremely simplified methotl of drawing the eyes 
with a single, narrow stroke, and the nose simi- 
larlv with a single hook-like stroke. 

The distmction between men and women, 
the young and the old, and the gieculiar char- 
a< teristics and moixi of each individual is sur¬ 
prisingly well exiiressed by the crude lines. 

■Thr /uTinuA:i yatai. another new technique used 
111 the jjicture scroll, delineates the inside of a 
room from an oblique upgx'r angle. 

The Shigiion Enji Future Scroll at the Clifigo- 
sonshiji Temple, which depicts three episodes 
in the life of the high priest Myoren, is an ex¬ 
ample of the pure picture scroll unaccompanied 
l)v a printed narrative. 

The men and women in this scroll wear more 
realistic expressions than the characters in the 
Tales of (ienji Scroll. The lines are more mobile 
and unrestrictetl, and the colours are lighter. 

The "Scroll of Birds and Animals at Play,” 
owned by the Kozanji Temgile, is a collection of 
linedrawn caricatures in black and white. 

During this gx-ruxl, it was considered fashion¬ 
able to decorate Buddhistic scriptures with 
beautiful paintings. Examples of this fashion 
are the scripture in the pos.se8sion of the KunAji 
Temple and the scripture offered to the Itsuku- 
shima Shrine by the Taira family. 

Usually, these decorative paintings had nothing 
to do with the meaning of the Buddhistic scrip¬ 
tures themselves. In this sense, they should be 
classified as genre, rather than religious, paint¬ 
ings. ITiis era saw a sharp rise in the social status 
of the painters, and some of them became quite 
famous. Some of the more famous painters were 
Kose-no-Kanaoka, who founded the Rose .School 
of painting, Kimmochi, Hirotaka and Koreshige 
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who were the leaden of this School, and Aiukabe 
Tsunenori, Fujiwara Takayoshi and the priest 
Toba. 

Kamakura Period (1186-1338) 

This was the age in which rule by the aris¬ 
tocratic Fujiwara family gave way to military 
administration by the Genji clan. The political 
and social upheaval was sharply reflected in 
cultural circles, and painters turned towards 
more realistic and intellectual expression. 

The Buddhist paintings also replaced some 
of the romantic beauty of the Heian Era with 
modernity more acceptable to the masses. 

As in the previous era, the raigo zu, or paint¬ 
ings of Buddha arriving on earth to escort mortal 
souls into Nirvana, held a strong attraction for 
the artists. 

The landscape of mountain-rimmed Kyoto 
inspired several paintings of Buddha crossing 
a mountain to step into the world from Nirvana. 
A typical example of this type is owned by the 
Kinkai Kdmydji Temple. The Buddha in this 
painting holds real strings of five colours, which 
the faithful are said to have grasped for blessings 
on their deathbed. 

Several paintings of this period, which depict 
the pleasures of Nirvana and the agonies of 
Hell, also indicate that religious paintings were 
becoming more realistic and assuming an ex¬ 
planatory role. 

Among the esoteric Buddhist paintings, the 
delineations of “Fudo My6-6,” or God of Fire, 
best exemplify the characteristics of this period. 
These “Fud6 My6-6” have a more mobile form 
than their predecessors of the Heian Period. 

A folding screen featuring the “JCiniten” by 
Takuma Sh6ga, now preserved by the T6ji 
Temple, and “Butsugen-Butsuzd” at the Kdzanj 
Temple show the influence of Chinese paint¬ 
ings of the Sung Era. 

The Kamakura Period saw the rise of the 
Suijaku style of painting, also called the “Honchi 
Mandara” or “Miya Mandara.” 

The “Shika Mandara" (Deer Mandara) sym¬ 
bolizes the “Kasuga Mydjin” (God of Kasuga) 
with a deer. The “Kumano Mandara” owned by 
Neiu Museum in Tokyo, likewise symbolizes 
the Kumano Shrine with the Nachi Waterfalls. 
This is an interesting work, in the sense that 
it is at once a landscape and a religious painting. 

A major characteristic of this era was the 
increasingly frequent use of landscapes as sub¬ 
jects and background for paintings. 

Picture scrolls continued to be produced in 
large quantities. The varieties increased con¬ 


siderably, and some were of considerable length. 

This was probably because the instructive 
and explanatory qualities of the picture scrolls 
corresponded to the tastes and inclinations of 
the public. 

The “Nezame Monogatari Emaki,” “Makura 
no Soshi Emaki,” and the “Murasaki Shikibu 
Nikki Emaki” are representative works dealing 
with literary themes. 

The “Nezame Monogatari Emaki” is a picture 
story of the last chapters of the “Yowano Nezame 
Monogatari” written by the daughter of Suga- 
wara-no-Takasue. It is very colourful intricate, 
and dignified series of paintings. 

The “Murasaki Shikibu Nikki Emaki,” or pic¬ 
ture scroll of the diary of Lady Murasaki, original¬ 
ly consisted of 23 sections of printed narrative and 
24 panels of paintings, but is now preserved in 
piecemeal form. The paintings were allegedly 
by Fujiwara Nobuzane, and the words by Kyo- 
goku Yoshitsune. 

The “Makura no Soshi Emaki” is a series of 
pastel-coloured paintings, and is based on a series 
of essays by Lady Sei Shonagon. 

The “Ise Monogatari Emaki” and “Sanju 
Rokkasen Emaki” are also picture scrolls with 
classic themes. 

There were also many picture scrolls with a 
religious theme explaining the origins of tem¬ 
ples and shrines, and the sacred experiences 
and lived of the high priests. 

The wars which regard before and during the 
Kamakura Period were promptly reflected in 
the popularity of picture scrolls depicting bat¬ 
tles on the war front. Among the works of this 
category arc the “Heiji Monogatari Emaki,” and 
“Gosannen Kassen Emaki” and the “Moko .Shurai 
Emaki.” 

The realistic tendency of this era give rise 
to numerous colourful portrait paintings. There 
were some portraits before this period, but they 
were mostly sketches of Buddha or monks and 
virtually carbon-copies of Chinese originals. 

During the Kamakura Period, the subjects 
of the portraits were expanded to include com¬ 
mon men and women, and such portraits came 
to be known as nise-e. 

Fujiwara Nobuzane, said to be the creator 
of the portrait of Emperor Gotoba, was one 
of the leading exponents of nise-e. He is also said to 
be the creator of the “SamjQ Rokkasen Emaki.” 

Nobuzane’s father, Takanobu, painted por¬ 
traits of the celebrated warriors Minamoro-no- 
Yoritomo and Taira-no-Shigemori, which are 
regarded as the greatest masterpieces of por¬ 
trait-painting in this period. 

These two paintings are kept by the Jingoji 
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Temple, »nd are noted for their noble atmos¬ 
phere and the deftness with which the painter 
caught the individual characteristics of his sub¬ 
jects. 

The portraits of the Retired Emperor Goshira- 
kawa at Mydhoin, of Priest Honen at Chionin. 
and Chigo Daishi (Prince Shotoku) at Ninnaji 
Temple show the influence of Chinese paintings 
of the Sung Era. 

Muromachi Period (i }j9-t ^74) 

This period was a turning point for Japanese 
paintings. They came to be appreciated for 
their own values and not as embellishments of 
religion or literature, and thus entered the 
threshold of contemporary arts. One of the 
most important factors in this change was the 
rise of the ZenshO (sect of Buddhism) culture. 

Zenshu was imported from China, and, in 
the process, new styles of painting developed 
in China were brought into Japan. It was during 
this time that the simple black-and-white suiboku- 
ga was widely adopted in this country as a result 
of the Zen reverence for all things simple and 
spiritual. 

One of >he oldest existing examples of the 
suiboku-ga is the "Painting of Plum Blossoms” by 
Rikkyokuan, " I'acchu ol l ofukuji 'I'emple" of the 
late Kamakura Period. 

Most of the sutboku-ga of the early Kamakura 
Period were drawn by priests in their spare 
time. Later, there appeared highly professional 
priest-painters, including Kitsuzan Minchd, 
alias Chodensu (1351 1431 ), abbot of the T6fuku- 
ji Temple. 

He painted landscapes, portraits and bud- 
dhist characters, reflecting the Sung and Yuan 
styles of Chinese painting. The painting of 
Nirvana and the five hundred disciples of Bud¬ 
dha, preserved at the Togukuji Temple, is con¬ 
sidered one of his masterpieces. 

Landscape paintings in black and white are 
said to have established their popularity in 
painting circles through the efforts of Jyosetsu 
and ShQbun. 

The three generations of the Ami family— 
No-Ami (1397-1471), Gei-Ami (1431-1485) and 
S6-Ami (1472-1525), the attendants of the Ashi- 
kaga Shogunate—left the famous landscape 
painting on the paper sliding doors of Daisenin. 

It was Sesshu (1420-1506), however, who 
brought the black-and-white landscape style to 
perfection. Like ShQbun, SesshO was a monk 
of the Sokokuji Temple. He visited China, 
studied painting there, and travelled extensively 
for three years. 


After returning to Japan, he developed a 
unique style of his own that was at once ener¬ 
getic and systematic His masterpieces are 
preserved by the Tokyo National Museum, 
the MQri family and Sainenji Temple. 

SesshO style was carried on bv his disciple 
Sesson, noted for the mobile lines of his paint¬ 
ings of wind and rain sweeping across mountains 
and rivers. 

The suibeku-ga was originally developed by 
priests of the Zen sect, but some profeuional 
lay painters appeared in the last part of the 
Kamakura Period, A typical example was the 
father-and-son team of Kand the family. 

The father. Masanobu (1434-1530), was 
originally a samurm, but latter became a painter 
retained by the Shogunate. He developed the 
smboku-ga, which formerly showed strong influ¬ 
ence of Chinese painting and the Zen religion, 
to a more vigorous and decorative art form, 
acceptable to the samurai-ruled society. 

The son. Motonobu (1478-15.59), inherited 
and perfected his father’s style. He adopted 
the yamaUi-f techniques into the Chinese style 
of painting, and made them more suitable to 
Japanese tastes. 

Motonobu's works are seen on the paper 
sliding doors of RyQunm and Daisenin. He him¬ 
self liked his landscape paintings best, but he also 
produced many paintings of people, birds, and 
flowers. Most of his works arc painted in black 
and white, but some are heavily coloured. 

Motonobu's works were carried on by his son, 
Hideyori, and brother, Utanosuke. Hideyori’s 
“Painting of Maple Trees on Mt. Takao" com¬ 
bines the features ol kan-ga and yamalo-e. 

Blessed with many excellent disciples, the 
Kani'i School of painters dominated artistic 
circles until the end of the Edo Period. 

The picture scrolls, which made tremendous 
progress in the Kamakura Period, continued 
to thrive during the Muromachi Period. But the 
works of this period somehow lacked the original¬ 
ity, freshness and freedom ol the previous era. 

The belter works of this period are found 
among the picture scrolls based on what could 
be termed fairy tales. Examples are the “Fuku- 
lomi .Soshi,” “Hyakki Yak6 Emaki" and “DQjOji 
Engi.” 

Tosa Yukimiuu, Tosa Yukihiro, Toia Mitsu- 
nobu and Tosa Mitsushige were leading ex¬ 
ponents of the yamato-t of this pieriod. Mitsunobu, 
credited with reviving the Tosa School of painters, 
produced many masterpieces. Among them were 
the Kitano "Tcnjin Engi," preserved at the Ki¬ 
tano Shrine, and the “Scisuiji Engi,” preserved at 
the National Museum. 
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Miteunobu’s eflbrii can be likened to the 
last flickering of an expended candle, however, 
and after his time the jyamalo-e, as developed 
by the Tosa School, was completely overwhelmed 
by the Kano School of suiboku-ga. 

The only exception was in the case of por¬ 
traits. The yamato-e style was used extensively 
in portraits of emperors, warriors and priests. 
Examples arc the portrait of Ashikaga Yoshi- 
mochi preserved at the Jingoji Temple, a war¬ 
rior on horseback owned by the Jizoin, and a 
portrait of Momoi Naoakira by Tosa Mitsunobu, 
exhibited at the Tokyo National Museum. 

In the last years of the Muromachi Period, 
the new Chinese style of the Sung and Yuan 
Era began to encroach on the domain o{yamato-e 
in portrait painting. A typical example of this 
trend is seen in the pot trail of a priest by Min- 
cho. 

Moniovama Period ( 1575 - 1614 ) 

I'his period saw the unification of a war-torn 
Japan and the establishment of a secure gov¬ 
ernment. The cultural world broke away from 
old traditions and began to show signs of a 
liberal and fresh modernism. 

The greatest event in artistic circles was the 
rise of genre paintings and paintings for deco¬ 
rative purposes. The privileged class of this 
era built huge castles and palatial residences, 
and the need arose for painted sliding doors 
and folding screens to decorate the rooms and 
hallways. 

The paintings were drawn in rich colors 
on a gold background to match the elaborate 
architecture of the buildings that housed them. 
The most popular subjects were flowers and 
birds. 

One of the leading exponents of this type 
of painting, Kan5 Eitoku (1543-1590), was the 
grandson of Kano Motonobu, and creator of 
the celebrated paintings at the Azuchi Castle 
and the Osaka Castle. 

His creations arc much larger in scale than 
the past paintings of the Kano School and 
represent the best features of both the yamalo-e 
and kan-ga. 

He excelled in black-and-white paintings 
also, but he is remembered mainly for the elab¬ 
orate, richly coloured paintings on gold back¬ 
grounds, wliich are believed to have been per¬ 
fected in his time. 

A folded screen bearing his painting of the 
“Chinese Lions” (“Kara-Jishi”) is now owned by 
the imperial family, and another screen, featuring 
scenes of Kyoto, is owned by the Uesugi family. 


Kand Sanraku (1559-1653), another famous 
painter of this era, was at first Kan 6 Eitoku’s 
student, but was adopted into the Kand family 
because of his talent. 

He helped Eitoku to produce paintings for 
castles, and after Eitoku’s death, he became 
the virtual leader of the Kano School of painters. 

Although the Kano School dominated the 
scene, many other painters produced excellent 
and original works and formed cliques of their 
own. 

Kaihd Yusho (1533-1615) was a samurai who 
studied the techniques of the Kano School and 
Liang Chieh of China. The painted sliding 
doors of Kenninji Temple, the folding screen 
at Myoshinji Temple, depicting peonies, and 
a landscape painting owned by the National 
Museum, are considered his masterpieces. His 
disciples are known as the Kaiho School of 
painters. 

Hasegawa Tohaku (1539-1610) was follower 
of Sesshu and adopted the sutboku-ga of China, 
especially the style of the Chinese painter Mokki 
(Mu Chi). He also started a school of his own 
and is remembered for his bold strokes. 

Among his major works are the “Folding Screen 
of a Pine Wood” owned by the Tokyo National 
Museum, the “Molding Screen of Monkeys 
Playing in a Bamboo Grove” owned by the Shd- 
kokuji Temple, and the “Painting of Monkeys 
Romping Around”. 

Unkoku Togan (1547-1618) was an ardent 
admier and follower of Sesshu and changed 
his name to Unkoku after the Unkokuan (Unkoku 
cottage) where Sesshu spent his last days. 

Many of his landscape painting.s and sutboku- 
ga, featuring the deep, dimensional lines that 
arc typically Sesshu’s, are extant today. 

Soga Chokuan (1596-1614) left behind seveial 
folding screens of suiboku-ga and coloured paint¬ 
ings of birds and flowers. 

Along with the decorative paintings, the 
genre paintings, depicting the lives and customs 
of the era, express the atmosphere of the Momo- 
yama Period. 

This was the period when the warrior class 
sprang into prominence and also when the 
middle classed acquired new power politically 
and socially. 

Thus the painters naturally turned their at¬ 
tention to the lives and customs of the men 
and women in the streets, and used them for 
their subjects. These genre paintings evoked 
the interest of the new samurat class, and many 
painters of the Kano School began to take up this 
new style. 

The “Painting of Kyoto” by Kano Eitoku can 
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be classified as a genre painting. Other ex¬ 
amples are the “Painting of a Scene in front of 
Sumiyoshi Shrinc“ at the Emmanin Temple, the 
“Painting of Workmen” by Kano Yoshinobu 
(1552-1640), owned by the Kitain Temple, and 
the “Painting of a Festival” bv Kano Naizen 
(Ichio), owned by the Hdkoku Shrine. 

It was around this time that Japan began 
trade with Portugal, and Portuguese traders and 
seamen provided novel subjects for the genre 
painters. 

Tltese genre painters were the forerunners 
of the famous uktyo-e. 

hdo Period ( I 6 I 5 -1 867) 

I'his was a period when ( ullure spiead among 
the common people under the cultural policies 
of the I’okugawa Shogunaie and the feudal 
lords. 

Encouraged by such contemporais trends, 
many painters appeared throughout Japan, and 
artistic appreciation came to be considered as 
an asset and sign of the educated person. 

I'he painters were extiernely active and 
began rnan\ new schools. In short, this was 
a pcritKl of unprei endented development for 
Ja|)anese painting. 

.'\s m the firevious era, the Kano School of 
pamtens dominated artistic circles in the Edo 
Period, under the patronage of the Shogunatc. 

A leading exfKineiu of the Kano School at 
this time was Kano Morinobu ( I'anyu) (1602 
1674 ,. 

He was a grandson ol Kano Eitoku and wa.s 
raised b\' Kano K 61 . who excelled m graceful 
smboku-ga. .As a painter on the staff of the Sho- 
gunate, he prcMluerd decorative paintmgH for 
Edo Oaslle and several other castles, and, in 
a few years, the feudal lords were bt'gging him 
to paint for them also. 

I'anyu was a Ixirn genius and a prolihe paint¬ 
er, producing an enormous number of works 
in his lifetime. In addition to following the 
legacy of the Kano School, he studied the icch- 
niquc.s of Sesshu, Mokkei, the losa School and 
the kan-ga to adopt and merge them into a style 
all his own. 

I'anyu’s favourite subjects were based on 
Confucianism, a philosophy which was then 
backed by the Shogunate. Many of his works 
survive today, including his painted sliding 
doors in Nagoya Castle and Nijd Castle in 
Kyoto. 

The two youngci brothers of TanyCi, Nao- 
nobu and Yasunobu, also joined the staff of 


the Shogunate as prdessional painters. 

.Naonobu (1607 1650) excelled in suiboku-ga 
and left behind a landscape screen and another 
screen now preserved at the Natumal Museunt. 

Naonobu's son, Tsunenobu (16H6 1713), 
another celebrated painter of the Kan 6 School, 
consolidated the Kan 6 style in vogue since 
ranyQ's time into a form more adapted to 
the changing times. 

Hanabusa ltch 6 (1652 1724), a disciple of 
Masanobu. produced original genre paintings 
and later establishctl the Hanabusa Scliool of 
painters. 

L ntil the collapse of the Shogunate, the Kano 
clan ruled the painting world a.s the orthodox 
school. But, with the exception of the painters 
mentioiieil above, the clan members clung rig- 
iitK to tradion and made little contribution to 
the advancement of |>ainling. 

However, the basic techniques ol the Kan 6 
School were studii'd by mewl of the painters 
of ihi* othei K<luK>U in their early stages, and 
thus wielded a laieiii mfUience on the whole 
sphere of painting. 

The Soga Schcml of the ktm-ga, originated by 
Chokuan in the rniiy Edo Period, was carrietl 
on by his son Nichokuan and lain by Shohakii 
{1730 1781), who was noted for his original 
technique. 

■f’he IJnkoku Schtnil, founded by 'rOgan and 
earned on bv his son Toeki (1591 1644), grad¬ 
ually drtrrioratrd into a group of cheap, street- 
corner painters. 

The direct line ol the I'osa Schex)! died out 
with the (olla|)se of the Ashikaga Shogunate, 
and was revived m llie Momoyama Period only 
to be overshadowed by the Kano School. 

losa Mitsuoki (1617 1691) is credited with 
lestonng the losa School to its former )M)wrr, 
but his style was far removed from the orthcxJox 
3’osa School of and influenced more 

by the kan-ga. 

His “Kitano 1 en|m I'-ngi” is now owiuxl by the 
Kitano Shrmr, and “Odeia Engi“ by the .Aguchi 
Shnne. 

Hiromichi, (1.599 1670; another leading ex¬ 
ponent of the losa School in the early Edo 
Period, assumed the name of Sumiyoihi and 
the Buddhist name ol Jy 6 kei. Along with the 
Kanc> family, hr served the Shogun and became 
more powerful than the original losa family. 

Hiromichi’s works were intricate and l)eau- 
tifully coloured, and although he was not as 
strongly influenced by the kan^ga a.s Mitsuoki, 
his strokes were not as powerful as those of 
Mitsuoki. 

His ion Sumiyoshi Gukei (1631 1705) was also 
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a painter and left behind a beautiful landscape 
painting of Kyoto. 

Iwaia Katfumochi (alias Matabei) (1578- 
1650) combined the styles of the Kano and 
Tosa schools, alternating between the rich 
colours of the Tosa School and the black-and- 
white of the Kand School, as the type and mood 
of the subject demanded. 

Katsumochi is sometimes mistakenly referred 
to as the originator of the akiyo-e genre paintings. 

In the latter part of the Edo Period, a move¬ 
ment was launched for returning to the classical 
yamato-e of the Heian and Kamakura period. 

Tanaka Totsugen (1768-1823), Ukita Ikkei 
(1795-1859) and Reizei (Okada) Tamechika 
(1823-1864) were the major leaders of this 
movement. 

These “reactionary” yamato-€ painters gave 
a modern interpretation to a classical form, 
but it was the Kdrin School which gave the 
yamato-e trully new form of expression behtting 
the new age. 

This group, led by Sdgatsu and Korin, revived 
the elegant, aristocratic trends of the Heian Era 
on the one hand, while adding a fresh and liberal 
touch to Buddhist paintings. The unrestricted 
decorative quality of their works greatly expanded 
the scope of Japanese painting. 

A pioneer of this school, Honami Kdetsu 
(1558-1637), established a unique artists’ village 
in Takagamine, Kyoto, in 1615. He was best 
known as a calligrapher, but also excelled in 
yamato-e, ceramics and sculpture. 

KSetsu's successor in the held of painting was 
Sdtatsu (early 17th century), one of the greatest 
painters ever produced by Japan. 

Little is known about his life. However, since 
he was known by the family name of Tawaraya, 
it has been suggested that he may have be¬ 
longed to a wealthy clan of Chinese textile 
producers in Kyoto. Another theory claims 
that his surname was Nonomura. 

Sdtatsu chose classical themes for his coloured 
paintings, and gave a decidedly fresh and ele¬ 
gant touch to painting with his soft strokes, 
simplihed lines and the rich colours of the ^omato- 
(. By simplifying the outlines, Sdtatsu expanded 
the scope of single colored units. 

Representative works of this type include a 
folding screen with a painting on a theme of 
the “Tales of Genji,” owned by the Iwasaki fam¬ 
ily, a folding screen depicting a court dance, 
owned by the Sambdin, a painting of Priest Sai- 
gyo, and a joint painting-calligraphy by Sdtatsu 
and Kdetsu. 

Sdtatsu’s tradition was ouried on by Ogata 
Kdrin (1658-1716). Kdrin rose to fame in the 


Genroku period (1680-1709), when peace 
reigned in Japan and the nobles and com¬ 
moners lolled in luxury. Following such con¬ 
temporary trends, Kdrin produced brilliant 
ornamental paintings in primary colours. His 
main works included the “Painting of Iris Flow¬ 
ers” owned by the Nezu Museum, the “Painting 
of Red and White Plum Trees,” another “Painting 
of Azaleas,” and the “Portrait of the Thirty-six 
Poets” or “SanjO Rokkasen.” 

Kdrin's younger brother, Ogata Kenzan 
(alias Shinsei) (1663-1748), was a famotis pot¬ 
ter, but also left behind several Korin-style 
paintings of Bowers. 

Kdrin was followed a century later by Sakai 
Hditsu (1761-1828), who is famous for his 
lyrical, yet realistic, painting of flowers. The 
structures of his paintings, however, were not 
as bold as Sdtatsu’s or Korin’s. 

The Maruyama Shijd School of painters, 
founded by Maruyama Okyo in the middle of 
the Edo Period, created a new style that broke 
away from existing formalities and concentrated 
on faithful and natural delineation. 

The birth of this group was a protest of the 
rank-and-file artists against the supremacy of 
the Kano and Tosa cliques, and their simple, 
realistic forms of expression were welcomed by 
the common people. 

Maruyama Okyo (1733-1795) first studied 
the Kano School of painting and blended into 
a harmonious whole the clairvoyant, realistic 
techniques of Western paintings, the painstaking 
delineation of birds and flowers in the Yutin 
and Ming Eras in China, and the realistic style 
of the Ming and Ching Eras, introduced by 
Ch’in Nan-p’in, who came to Nagasaki in 1731. 

His style was based on realistic delineation, 
moulded by typical Japanese perception, and 
contrasting with the stylized delineation of the 
past. He at once became a great favorite and 
left behind a lasting influence. His paintings 
are preserved at the Emman Temple in Shiga 
Prefecture, the Kompira Shrine in Kagawa 
Prefecture, the Daijoji Temple in Hy6go Pre¬ 
fecture, and the Kongoji Temple in Kyoto 
Prefecture. 

Okyo’s leading disciples were Matsumura 
Goshun (1752-1811), Komai Genki (1747- 
1797), Nagasawa Roactsu (1755-1799), Yama- 
guchi Soken (1759-1818) and Watanabe Nan- 
gaku 1767-1818. 

Rosetsu painted refreshing landscape pictures 
which combined highly original composition 
and ornamental expression with a lyrical fla¬ 
vour expressed in two different shades of black. 

Genki and Soken continued and developed 
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Okyo’i portraiture, and are known respectively 
for the Chinese and Japanese beauties whom 
they painted. 

Nangaku transplanted the Maruyama School 
of painting from Kyoto to Edo (present Tokyo). 
His painting of flowers of the seasons, owned 
by the Tokyo Academy of Arts, best represents 
his style which combined decorative quality 
with lyrical delineation of nature. 

Matsumura Goshun (Gekki) first studied 
under Buson and then became a disciple ofOkyo. 
He added a soft, romantic youth to Okyo’s cool 
realism and started a Goshun style that was 
quite different from Okyo's. (loshun and his 
disciples were called the Shij6 School after the 
Shijo Higashi-no-T6in Residence where Ckshun 
lived. After Goshun’s death, the ShijO School 
even eclipsed the Maruyama School. 

Credit for this goes in part to Goshun’s brother 
Keibun (1779-1843) who excelled in paintings 
of flowers and birds in brilliant colors. 

Okumoto Toyohiko (1773-1845) produced 
original landscape paintings. His two leading 
disciples, Shiokawa Bunrm (1808-1877) and 
Shibata Zeshin (1807-1891), became famous 
painters of the Meiji Era. 

Ito Jakuchu (1713-I800|, an independent 
and versatile painter, produced both simple 
black-and-whites and brilliant, two-toned paint¬ 
ings incorporating the Korin style of coloring. 

Thirty of his paintings of animals and plants 
are preserved by the imperial family, and sliding 
doors, depicting chickens with corks and hens, 
by the Saifukuji I'emple. 

Mon Sosen (1749-1831) is noted for his paint¬ 
ings of monkeys, and Ganku (1756-1838) for 
paintings of tigers. 

The Maruyama .School and Bunjin-ga .School 
were influenced indirectly and in varying degrees 
by Chinese painting of the Ming and Ching 
eras. 

In contrast, a group of artisU in Nagasaki 
studied directly under Chinese painters who 
settled down in their city. These men were 
called the Nagasaki School, 

The earliest exponents of this School were 
Watanabe .ShOseki (1939-1707) and Kawamura 
Jakushi (1630-1707), who studied the Hokuso- 
ga (Northern Sung style of painting) from the 
Chinese priest Yija (1601-1^), who came to 
Japan in 1645. Their influence was felt for a 
long time in painting circles in Kyushu. 

YOhi (Kumashiro ShOkS) (1713-1772), the 
most famous painter of the Nagasaki School, 
studied the Hokusd style of bird and flower 
paintings from Ch’en Nan-p’in who came to 
Japan in 1731. His works are characterized by 


brilliant coloring and extremely detailed de¬ 
lineation. 

YOhi’s disciple, S6 Siseki (1712-1786) pro¬ 
duced many realistic paintings of birds and 
flowers. 

Kurokawa Kigyoku (1732-1756) studied by 
himself the Nagassdti style of painting and opened 
up the way for the spread of the Nan-p’in style 
in Edo. 

The Bunjin-ga School, which came into being 
in the latter half of the Edo Era, was a clan of 
painters who followed the Chinese style that 
was introduced into Japan during this period. 
The bunjm-ga was so called because it was started 
by literary men who dabbled with paints, (flim- 
jin means literary men in Japanese.) 

Chinese paintings of those limes were divided 
into the nami-ga and hokus6-ga. The nensd-ga 
were soft and refined, and the hokusi-ga were 
detailed and vigorous. 

The terms namo-ga and htogm-ga are used 
interchangeably in Japan. Actually the two 
are almost identical except that the name bmjin- 
ga applies to a slightly wider field of paintings 
than nanso-ga. 

The bunjm-ga was first practised in Japan 
by Gion Nankai (1677 1751), Hattori Nankaku 
(1683-1759), and Sakaki Hyakusen (1697 
1752). These men privately studied the Chinese 
style of painting from the publications and 
paintings of Ming and Ching eras which were 
shipped into Japan. 

Yanagisawa Kien (RyQ Rikyfi) (1706-1758) 
was another pioneer of the bunjin-ga. But while 
the others concentrated on landscapes, Kien 
produced intricate and richly colored paint¬ 
ings of flower petals. 

The credit for perfecting the buiyin-ga goes 
to Ike-no-Taiga and Yosa Buson. 

Ike-no-Taiga (1723-1776) was also known as 
TaigadO and Kashd, and studied under RyO 
Rikyd, and Gion Nankai. 

Taiga’s predecessors had interpreted the nan- 
ga formalistically and theoretically, but Taiga 
created a Japanese type of nan-ga on the basis 
of his own concept of art. 

The main features of his works are their 
transcendentalism and poetical expression. His 
landscape and portrait paintings are preserved 
at the Henjdkain on Mt. K6ya, the Mampukqji 
Temple and the National Museum. 

His disciples included his wife Gyokuran 
(1728-1784), Aoki Shukuya (18th century) and 
Noro Kaiseki (1747-1828). 

Yosa Buson (1716-1783), a poet and painter, 
drew pictures that were full of lyricism and 
decidedly more objective than the orthodox 
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rmn-ga. A folding screen featuring his “Painting 
of Wild Horse” is preserved at the Kyoto Museum. 

The nanso bunjin-ga is characterized by a 
strong individuality and subjectvism, and origi¬ 
nally should not have been made the basis of a 
school. But great masters like Taiga and Buson 
were bound to draw a large crowd of disciples, 
and as these bunjin-ga painters toured the coun¬ 
try in quest of material, they spread their style 
far and wide until the hey-day of the nan-ga 
was established in the Bunka-Bunsei era (1804- 
1830). 

Among it.s leaders in Osaka were Fukuhara 
Ougaku (1730 1799), Kimura Sonsai (Kenkado) 
(1736-1802), Okuda Besanji (1744 1818) and 
Okada Hando (1782 1846). 

At this time, the Maruyama and Shijo schools 
of realist painters were predominant in Kyoto 
and overshadowed the nan-ga. But the situa¬ 
tion was reversed later when Uragami Gyokudo 
(174,3-1820), and Uragami ,Shunki (1779-1846) 
from Bizen Province, Nakabayashi Chikudo 
(1776 1853) and Yamamoto Baitsu (1783- 
18.56) from Nagoya, Nukina Kaioku (1778- 
1863) from Tokushima Pref, and Hine Taizan 
(1813 1869) from Izumi Province, all gathered 
in KyOto. 

Gyokudo, in particular, opened up a new 
phase in the realm of the nan-ga with his indi¬ 
vidual, intuitive and intricate style. 

The celebrated loyalist and poet, Rai Sanyo 
(1780 1832), and potter, Aoki Mokubci (1776- 
1833), painted bunjin-ga in their spare time. 

Sanyo produced highly intricate pictures, and 
Mokubei clear and simple ones. 

The pure type of nanso-ga developed much 
more slowly in Kyushu, the portal for the im¬ 
portation of culture from Ming and Ching China. 

Kushiro Unzen (1759-1811) is generally 
credited with raising the bunjin-ga out of ob¬ 
scurity in this district. He was followed shortly 
afterwards by an even greater painter, Tano- 
mura Chikuden (1777-1835), who was noted 
for his intricate and elegant style. Chikuden 
was a typical bunjin in character and way of life, 
and exerted a considerable influence on his 
contemporaries. 

His leading disciples were his adopted son 
ChokunyQ (1814-1907), Takahashi Sohei (1802- 
1833) and Hoshi Ky6u. The priest Tetsu6 (1791 
-1871) and Rinoshita Itsuon (1799-1867) were 
also famous painters in Kyushu. 

The bunjin-ga was propagated in Edo by 
Nakamura K6y6 (1717-1780) and Kushiro 
Unzen (1759-1811), and rose to new heights 
with the appearance of Tani BunchO (1763- 
1840) in the Bunka-Busei era. 


Buncho was a prolific painter and digested 
the techniques of practically every school of 
painting that was then in existence. His works 
ranged from typically Ming paintings to the 
suiboku-ga, and though he cannot be classified 
as a nanso-ga painter in the strict sense of the 
word, he ruled over the bunjin-ga circle of Kanto 
District in the Bunka-Bunsei era, and was sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of disciples. Watanabe 
Kazan (1793-1841) and Tahaku Aigai (1796- 
1843) were his leading disciples. 

Kazan was primarily a samurai, but he was 
also a born artist and became one of the greatest 
painters of modern times. He created a style 
of his own, based on a comprehensive study 
of the techniques of the nan-ga and a faithful 
portrayal of nature. He also digested the Western 
techniques of creating the illusion of depth by 
means of shading. 

Kazan produced many landscape paintings and 
impromptu sketches and was also adept at por¬ 
traits. His “Portrait of Takami Senseki” is re¬ 
garded as one of his best works. His leading disci¬ 
ples were Tsubaki Chinzan (8101-1854) and 
Okamoto .Shuki (1807-1862). 

During the Edo Era, the nan-ga absorbed a 
motley of techniques and lost much of its original 
flavor. In the previous era, genre paintings 
were produced mainly by the painters of the 
yamato-e school, who excelled in historical paint¬ 
ings. 

As the kan-ga took over from the yamato-e 
the position of the Japanese national style at 
the dawn of the modern era, the genre paintings 
also became the speciality of the kan-ga painters. 
The Kano School of painters in Kyoto, in par¬ 
ticular, produced many elaborate genre pictures. 

The painted liikone Screen, believed to have 
been the work of a leading artist of the Kano 
School, is one of the representative masterpieces 
of this period. 

Morikage and Itcho of the Kan6 School were 
famous genre painters and so was Kazan, an 
exponent of the bunjin-ga style. 

These genre paintings depicted the lives 
and customs of the masses, but they were pro¬ 
duced mainly to meet the demands of the mid¬ 
dle and upper classes. The need or genre pictures 
of the masses for the masses eventually gave 
rise to the appearance of the ukiyo-e. (See Wood 
Block Prints). Many art works of the Western 
nations had been imported into Japan ever since 
she opened up trade with Europe in the previous 
period. Religious paintings also appeared with 
the introduction of Christianity, and stimulated 
Japanese painters to adopt the techniques of 
the West. These painters succeeded in producing 
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the effects of Western painting with Japanese ma¬ 
terials. The most famous of the pioneers in this 
field was Ya ada Emosaku (17th century) and 
another painter who used the name Nobukata. 

The growth of the embrv’onic Western style 
of painting in Japan was halted shortly after¬ 
wards when Christianity was banned and trade 
with foreign nations suspended. 

The ban was relaxed under the reign of the 
eighth .Shogun, Yoshimune, and the so-called 
ransho, or Dutch books, were imported into 
Japan. A renaissance of Western painting fol¬ 
lowed under the stimulus of the illustrations 
in the ransho. 

Hiraga Gennai (1728-1779), a celebrated 
Western painter of his times, studied the the¬ 
ories of Western painting and gained mans 
followers in this field. 

Satake Shozan (1728-1785! and Odano Nao- 
take (1749-1780), both of .Akita in Tohoku, 
studied under Gennai. 

Shiba Kokan (1738 1818) produced W'estern 
paintings of the distemper type, and also cop¬ 
perplate prints. Another exponent of copper¬ 
plate printing was Aodo Denzen (1748 18221. 
who specialized mainly in landscaps. 

In Nagasaki. Kita Gcnki (latter half of the 
17th century) used Western techniques in his 
portraits of monks. 

Thus the Western style was taken up by a 
number of painters, but it was only after the 
Meiji Restoration that it was truly transplanted 
into Japan. 

iMeiji and Taisho Periods 

(i8f>8-i 93h) 

Painting went into a decline in the sweeping 
changes and confusion that followed the Meiji 
Restoration. 

The Kano .School of painters, the central 
clique of painting circles was elipsed with the 
downfall of the warrior class that supported 
them. The independent nan-ga painters alone 
continued to apply vigorous and unrestricted 
strokes. But, because they lacked introspection, 
they too eventually passed away into obscurity. 

■ITic credit for finding true value in ancient 
Japanese arts and laying the foundation for 
modem Japanese painting goes to Okakura 
Tenshin (1862-1913), and Ernest Fenollosa 
(1853-1903), a philosophy instructor at Tokyo 
University. 

These two men started a drive to preserve 
the classical arts of Japan and also founded the 
Tokyo Academy of Fine Arts (now the Tokyo 


University of Arts) in 1888. They also encour¬ 
aged Kan6 Hogai (1828-1888) and Hashimoui 
tJahd to launch a campaign for copying Japanese 
paintings. 

Hfigai and (iahCi were originally from the 
Kano School but adopted the spirit of the an¬ 
cient paintings and the techniques of Western 
painting to create a new form that blazed the 
trail for voung painters to follow. 

The ideals of Fenollosa and Okakura were 
carried on bv the Sthon Hijulsmn founded by 
them in 1893. Their leading young disciples 
included Yokohama Taikan (1868 1958), Shimo- 
mura Kanzan (1872 1930), Hishida Shunsb 
(1874 I91li and Saigo Kogetsu (1872 1912). 
These men strove to devise new techniques and 
to express the Oriental spirit in their works. 

.\ new movement was also launched in Kyoto 
around this time by a group of painters who 
carrietl on the tradition of the Maruvama- 
Shijo Si'luxil. Takeuchi SeichO (1864 1941) and 
Yamamoto Shunkvo (187 T 1933) developed a 
refined naturaistic style that was ba.sed on the 
traditions of the Maruyama-ShijO School. 

The Education Ministrv’s Art Exhibition 
ittunteni, held in 1907. provided tremendous 
stimuli to these new groups of painters. 

Ill addition to the above-mentioned painters, 
the artists who took an active part in the Bmlen 
of the early days were Imamura ShikO (1880 
1916) and Yasuda Yiikihiko (1884 ) from the 

Nihon Bifutmin, and Miss L'emiira .Shfien (1875 
I'HO), Hashimoto Kansetsu (1883 1945), Kiku- 
chi Keigetsu (1879-1955), and Kijima Okoku 
(1877 1938) from the Kyoto School. 

The Tokyo painters not affiliated to the Btjulsmn 
included Terazaki K6g>ii (1866 1919), Kawai 
Gyokiido (1873 -19571, Hirafuku Hyakusui (1877 
1933|, V’uki Somei (1875-1957), Matsuoka Eikyfi 
(1881-1938) and Kaburagi Kiyokata (1878- ). 

In 1914, the Bijulsuin declared independence 
from the Bunion and held the first non-govem- 
mental art exhibition. It has sponsored exhibi¬ 
tions every autumn since then. 

Kobayashi Kokei (1883 1957), Maeda .Scison 
(188.5 ), Tomita Keisen (1879 1936), Ogawa 
I’sen (1868 1938), Hayami GyoshO (1894 
1935) and Kawabata Rydshi (1885 1966) were 
also prominent painters of this era. 

The works of Taikan, Shunsb, Shikb and 
GyoshO may be considered the vanguard of 
contemporary Japanese painting. 

Tsuchida Bakusen (1887-1936) and Mura¬ 
kami Kagaku (1888-1939) arc remembered for 
organizing the Kokuga Sosaku Kyokai (National 
Painting Creative Society) in 1918. 

In 1928, Kawabata RyOshi left the Bijutiuin 
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Exhibition {Intm), and in 1929, formed the Seityu- 
sha, a small but powerful group of artists that still 
survives today. 

The Education Ministry’s Exhibition {Bun- 
ten) was taken over in 1919 by the Teikoku Bi- 
jutsuin (Teiten). The principal painters who 
organized this exhibition were Kikawa Reika 
(1875-1929), Ddmoto Inshd (1891- ), Uda 
Tekison (1896- ), Yamaguchi Hdshun (1893- ) 
and Fukuda Heihachir6 (1892- ). 

Mention should also be made here of Tomioka 
Tessai (1836-1924), who shone as the lone nan-ga 
painter outside the glittering array of celebrated 
modem schools. 

The realistic techniques of Western painting 
were adopted in Japan long before the Meiji 
Era, but the beginning of contemporary West¬ 
ern painting is considered to have been found 
in the books on Western painting by Kawakami 
T6gai (1827-1881) and Takahashi Yuchi (1828- 
1894). Takahashi Yuichi’s crude, realistic works 
are considered representative masterpieces of 
early Western style painting in Japan. Taka¬ 
hashi studied the techniques of the Western 
style from Charles Wirgman (1834-1891), an 
Illustrated London News correspondent in Yoko¬ 
hama. His most famous work is the Salmon. 

In 1876, the Government founded the Art 
Academy and invited Antonio Fontanesi (1818- 
1882) to teach oil painting there. Fontanesi’s 
was an old style, but he is credited with trans¬ 
mitting to young Japanese artists the basic 
techniques of orthodox oil painting. The cele¬ 
brated painter Asai Tadashi (1856-1907) studied 
under Fontanesi. 

Later, Western painting was overshadowed 
by the renaissance of classical Japanese painting, 
under the ledership of Fenollosa and Okakura 
Tenshin. However, after the middle of the Meiji 
Era, a group of painters studied in Europe and 
came back to add fresh stimuli to Western paint¬ 
ing in Japan. 

Matsuoka Hisashi (1862-1943) and Kawa- 
mura Kiyoo (1852-1934) studied in Italy, 
Yamamoto H6sui (1850-1906) and Goseda 
Yoshimatsu (1855-1915) in France, and Harada 
NaojirO (1863-1899) in Germany. 

In 1889, the 6rst organization of Western 
style painters was formed and called the Meyi 
Byutsu /Cat. This group of painters was nick¬ 
named the Yani-ha or Resin School because a 
gloomy, brownish tone pervaded their works. 
Each painter followed his ovm unique style, but 
they shared in common an academic, naturalistic 
attitude towards painting. 

Around this time, Kuroda Seiki (1866-1924) 
studied in Paris under Raphael Collin (1850- 


1917), an academic painter who adopted the 
Impressionism that was then beginning to ap¬ 
pear in Paris. 

Kuroda’s return in 1893 turned a new page 
in the history of Western-style of painting in 
Japan. His bright, naturalistic style was called 
the Gaiko-ha and gradually pervaded the schools 
ofWesten painting in Japan. 

The Hakuba Kai, formed by Kuroda and 
his followers in 1896, became a powerful group 
in painting circles. A representative artist of 
this group who also reflected the romantic 
trends of the times was Fujishima Takeji (1867- 
1943). The young Aoki Shigeru who died prem¬ 
aturely (1882-1911) carried the romantic trend 
still further and left behind some captivating 
works. 

When a Western-style painting department 
was set up in the Tokyo Academy of Fine Arts 
in 1896, Kuroda became a leading staff member 
along with Kume Keiichiro (1866-1934), an¬ 
other disciple of Collin, and Iwamura T6ru, an 
art critic. 

The establishment of the Education Ministry’s 
Art Exhibition (Bunten) in 1907 caused the 
gradual fusion of the members of the Hakuba 
Kai and Taiheiyd, two powerful rival clans of 
of the day, and established a unique academic 
form that could be described tts the Bunten 
style. Graduates of the Tokyo Academy of Fine 
Arts formed the nucleus of this group. 

The judges of the first Bunten exhibition were 
Kuroda, Asai, Kume, Matsuoka Hisashi (1862- 
1943), Okada Saburosuke (1869-1939), Wada 
Eisaku (1874—1959), Nakamura Fusetsu (1866- 
1943), Koyama Sh6tar6 (1857-1916), and Mitsu- 
tani Kunishiro (1874-1936). 

The exhibits included works by Wada Sanzo 
(1833-1967), Aoyama Kumaji (1886-1932), 
Nakagawa Hachiro (1877-1922), Yamamoto 
Morinosuke (1877-1928), Nakazawa Hiromitsu 
(1874-1964), Yoshida Hiroshi (1876-1950), Ko- 
sugi Misei (1881-1964), and Minami Kunzo 
(1883-1950). 

The Hakuba Kai was disbanded in 1911, and 
in the following year, its members formed the 
Kqju Kai. This was a gathering of painters who 
formed the centre of the Government Sponsored 
Exhibition (Kanten), whose current form still 
survives. 

The Fusain Kai was formed by young inde¬ 
pendent painters as a challenge to the academ¬ 
ism of the Kanten School. The works of the Late 
Impressionist School, introduced in the magazine 
Shirakaba, and the importation of Fauvism by 
Saitd Yori (1885-1959), spurred Yorozu Tetsu- 
gor6 (1885-1927), Kimura Sdhachi (1893-1958) 
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and Kishida RyOsei (1891-1929) to form the 
new school. 

The Fusain Kai was eventually disbanded, 
and the Sodasha formed in 1915 by Kimura 
and Kishida. This group sought to revive north- 
them-Europian classicism with an intricate, 
realistic style. 

The Nika Kai was also formed about this 
time by a progressive group of Bimlen painters. 
The leaders of this group were Arishima Ikuma 
(1882- ), Ishii Hakutei (1882-1958), Yamashita 
Shintaro (1881-1966) and Sakamoto Shigejiro 
(1882-1969). 

The Nika Kai made vast contributions to 
Western-style painting in Japan, and produced 
many famous artists in the Taisho and Showa 
eras. 

Sekine Shoji, Koide Narashige (1887-1931), 
Saeki YQzo (1898-1928), Koga Harue (1895- 
1938) and Hasegawa Toshiyuki belonged to 
this group, and many of the leading painters 
of today were nurtured by the Nika Kai. Fujita 
Tsuguji, world-famous painter of the Ecole de 
Paris, was a former member of the Nika Kai. 

In 1926, Western-style painters, like Umehara 
RyQzaburo and Kawashima Riichird, joined the 
Kokuga Sosaku Kyokai. After the society’s Japa¬ 
nese painting department was disbanded, the 
organization was renamed Kokuga Kai and came 
under the leadership of Umehara. 

Later, in 1930, Kojima Zenzabur6, and Satomi 
Katsuzo, both former Nika Kai men, formed the 
Dokuritsu Bijutsu Kyokai. 

Art Gallerlc* and MuseunM 

Honuna Art Gallery. 12, Hamabata-ch6, Sakata, 
Yamagata Pref. 

Chido Museum. Tsuruoka, Yamagata Pref. 
Saito Hoonkai Museum. 3, Uramon d6ri, Tai- 
seji, Sendai, Miyagi Pref. 

Tokyo National Museum. Ueno Park, Tokyo. 
Tokyo National Museum of Modern Art. 

Kitanomaru Park 3, Tokyo. 

National Museum of Western Art. Ueno Park, 
Tokyo. 

Okura Shukokan. 3, Aoi-ch6, Akasaka, Tokyo. 
Nihon Folkcraft Gallery. 861, Komaba, Me- 


guro-ku Tokyo. 

Nezu Art Gallery. 115-6, Aoyama Minamichd, 
Tokyo. 

Bridgestone Museum. Kydbashi, Tokyo. 

Yamatane Art Gallery. Kabuto-ch6, Tokyo. 

Kanagawa Prcfectural Museum of Modem Arts. 
Yukinoshita, Kamakura, Kanagawa Pref. 

Kamakura National Treasure Gallery. Yukino¬ 
shita, Kamakura, Kanagawa Pref. 

Hakone Art Gallery. G6ra, Hakone, Kanagawa 
Pref. 

Ibaraki Prcfectural Art Gallery. Isohama, Ibaraki 
Pref. 

Suwa Municipal Art Gallery. Kami-Suwa, Suwa, 
Nagano Pref. 

Matsumoto Municipal Museum. JizMiimizu, 
Matsumoto, Nagano Pref. 

Northern Culture Museum. Yokogoshi-mura, 
Niigata Pref. 

Nagaoka Contemporary Art Gallery. Nagaoka, 
Niigata Pref. 

Tokugawa Museum. Tokugawa-chd, Higashi-ku, 
Nagoya, Aichi Pref. 

Aichi Prcfectural Art Gallery. Kyflya-chC, Nago¬ 
ya. 

Kyoto National Museum. Yamato Oji-d6ri, 
Higashiyama-ku, Kyoto. 

Kyoto National Museum of Modem Art. Okazsdti 
Park, Kyoto. 

Kyoto Municipal Art Gallery. Okazaki Park, 
Sakyo-ku, Kyoto. 

Nara National Museum. Kasugano-ch6, Nara, 
Nara Pref. 

Osaka Municipal Art Gallery. Chausu-ch6, Ten- 
n6ji-ku, Osaka. 

Hyogo Prcfectural Museum of Modem Art. Kobe, 
Hyogo Pref. 

Hakutsum Art Gallery. Sumiyoshi-ch6, Higashi 
Nada-ku, Kobe, Hy6go Pref. 

Ohara Museum. Shinkawa-chd, Kurashiki, Oka¬ 
yama Pref. 

Kurashiki Folk Craft Museum. Kurashiki, Oka¬ 
yama Pref. 

Takamatsu Art Gallery. Kuribayashi Park, Taka¬ 
matsu, Kagawa Pref. 

Nagasaki Municipal Museum. Uma-ch6, Naga¬ 
saki, Nagasaki Pref. 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTING 


Showa Period 

In Japan, since 1868, two different schools of 


paintittg—the traditional Japanese and the newly 
imported Western—stood side by side. In spite of 
the fact that there has been a certain amount of 
intermingling, these two schools owe their differ- 
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ence to the disparity in national outlook and art¬ 
istic objectivism rather than the external differ¬ 
ence in materials. 

Though Western painting is an imported form 
of art, the fact that it is the culmination of the 
thought, sense and technique of modern Western 
society facilitated its assimilation into modern 
Japanese civilization, and its consequent growth 
in popularity. Thus, the position of Western paint¬ 
ing in Japan was increasingly stabilized in the 
postwar years. On the other hand, it naturally 
follows that Japanese painting shows signs of de¬ 
cline, since it faced fewer difficulties and milder 
resistance. Yet Japanese painting has a unique 
and strongly pronounced traditional beauty, which 
must have exercised an active influence on Western 
painting. 

Japsuiese Painting 

It was during the early years of the Bunlen that 
the outline of Japanese painting as a newly re¬ 
formed art, in harmony with the dawn of a new 
historical age, emerged from the confusion of the 
early Mciji Era. In the ensuing years (1912-1925), 
efforts were made in developing and refining the 
newly established form of art while basic problems 
were temporarily left at a standstill. In the mid¬ 
twenties, the tendency in painting was to concen¬ 
trate on the perfection of the individuality of each 
artist. 

The Nihon Bijutsuin, since its restoration in 1914, 
acted as a mainstay of Japanese painting. When 
the avant-garde movement aroused great interest 
in the late twenties, the Nihon Bijutsuin maintained 
its Orientalism, the philosophy of Okakura Ten- 
shin, its organizer, and adopted what might be 
call a neo-classicism, which involved a new inter¬ 
pretation of Oriental classicism. The fresh touches 
of Chinese ink in the “Eight Scenes of Shosho” and 
the “Waterfall and the beauty of the Evening 
Cherry Blossoms” by Yokoyama Taikan represent 
the neoclassicism of the Inten of the early Showa 
Era, while the “Creen Moss and Green Lawn” 
and the “Camelia Tree,” masterpieces by Hayami 
Gyoshu, are amazing with their bold composition 
and decorative perfection, in which we find a 
modem interpretation of the Orient exists. Koba- 
yashi Kokei adopted the virtues of the classic 
schools of Korin and ramato-e in his “Crane and the 
Turkey,” while “Kiyohime,” “The Hair,” and 
other works represent his keen spirit and clearcut 
lines within an atmosphere of solemnity. “The 
God, Yamato Takeru Lying Exhausted by the 
Miraculous Fountain,” and “The God of Wind 
and the God of Thunder” by Yasuda Yukihiko, 
and the unparalleled brilliance of the style of 
Maeda Seison’s “The Picture-Scroll of SaiyOki,” 


“Yoritomo in the Cave,” and others are specimens 
of the purity and genuineness of neo classicism. 
On the other hand, “The Cherries of Mimuro,” 
and “The Carrier Pigeon” by Tomita Keisen, 
and the works of Ogawa Usen reveal an individ¬ 
ualistic freedom, which succeeded in giving a cer¬ 
tain amount of placidity to neo-classicism. With 
the deaths of Keisen and Usen between the years 
1935-1944, the rising militarism acted as a spur in 
accelerating the pace of neo-classicism. As a re¬ 
sult, at times the quality of paintings showed a 
marked deterioration. 

Although it is a fact that we find memorable 
masterpieces created within the atmosphere of 
Inten neo-classicism, we cannot deny the existence 
of the principle of art for art’s sake, which, in a 
sense, is escapism. This defect has been tacitly 
demonstrated by the founding of the Seiryu-sha. 
Until 1928, a year before he resigned from the 
Inten and organized the Seiryu-sha together with 
his disciples, Kawabata Ryushi was yearly con¬ 
tributing his fine works to the Inten exhibitions. 
But he gradually felt discontented with Inten’s 
philosophy of art for art’s sake, as well as the gen¬ 
eral tendency towards extreme delicacy of style, 
and organized the Seiryu-sha under the banner of 
fortitude and vigour. HLs two objectives consisted 
in the creation of a vigorous style and the new 
realization that art should appeal to the masses 
through public exhibition. With his gigantic series 
of paintings of the Pacific Ocean and the Chinese 
Continent, which reflect the social situation of his 
time, and his “Straits of Naruto,” “A Whirpool of 
Carp,” and “The Symphony of Young Trees,” in 
which his vigorous style achieves both the roman¬ 
tic and the heroic, Kawabata Ryushi succeeded 
in fulfilling his goal. Thus, the rising Seiryu-sha 
established its unique position in Japanese painting 
circles. Though, in a way, Kawabata Ryushi was 
the one and only great figure of the Seiryu-sha, we 
find therein such masters as Ochiai Rofu, Fukuda 
Toyoshiro, Sakaguchi Isso, and Fukuoka Seiran. 
Later, Fukuda Toyoshiro and Ochiai Rofu disso¬ 
ciated themselves from the Seiryu-sha and went their 
own way. 

Casting our eyes on the Teiten, the most com¬ 
prehensive group in painting, which comprises 
almost every possible school, we find works of great 
variety. 

Toward the late twenties, the Teiten markedly 
deteriorated in the quality of its work, as cheap 
pictures, merely competing in size or aiming at 
sensational effects, began to dominate its exhibi¬ 
tions. Yet the situation was not hopeless. Besides 
the fact that the masters of Kyoto art were clus¬ 
tered around the Teiten, Tsuchida Bakusen and 
Ono Chikkyo, whose activities attracted consid- 
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erable attention, joined the Teiten after the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Kokuga SdsaJcu Kyokai in 1928. Kawai 
Gyokudo, who, in his “Cormorant Fishing” and 
“Snow Scene,” shows us the genteel style in which 
he succeeded in combining the traditional Shijo 
and Kano Schools, Kaburagi Kiyokata, in his 
“Tsukiji Akashi-cho” and “Sanyutei Encho,” and 
Matsuoka Eikyu, in his “Shigemori and the Heiji 
Rising,” “Sanetomo” and "The Minister of the 
Right,” show us a modernized version of Yamato 
painting. Among others considered masters of the 
Teiten of Tokyo are Hirafuku Hyakusui, Shimada 
Bokusen, YQki Somei, Komuro Siiiiin. Ishii Rin- 
kyo, Yamaguchi Hoshun and ltd Shinsui. In 
Kyoto, Takeuchi Seiho, with his “The Frog and 
the Dragon Fly,” introduced a Western flavour to 
the Maruyama and Shijo Schools. Nishimura 
Goun, with his “Autumn Egg Plant,” Hashimoto 
Kansetsu, with his “Old Monkey and Cow Deal¬ 
er,” Tsuchida Btikusen, who left the Kokuten and 
rejoined the Teiten, with his “Young Geisha Girl,” 
“Korean Beauties,” and “Irises,” llemura Shden, 
Fukuda Heihachird, Domoto Insho and Naka¬ 
mura Daizaburo followed Seiho’s footsteps and 
contributed works of considerable merit. 

For some time, the apathy of the Teiten was a 
matter for concern, until in 193.'), it was decided to 
reorganize it. This caused great turmoil in artistic 
circles, which resulted in active unrest. Finally, in 
1937, the Imperial Art Academy was established. 
Members from such private groups as the Inten 
joined it. Thus, the so-called Shin Bmten made 
a new start. 

Fhe Shin Bmten was a galaxy of the masterpieces 
of artists who started their career during the latter 
part of the Meiji and Taisho eras. It was the cul¬ 
mination of the technical perfection of new .Japa¬ 
nese painting. “I'he Kodai Shrine and Japan,” 
“The Land of the Rising Sun” by Yokoyama I ai- 
kan, “Autumn Rain” by Kawai Gyokudo, “The 
Young Duck” and “The Male Phoenix” by Kabu¬ 
ragi Kiyokata, “General Suntzu 'I'rainmg Lady 
Soldiers” and “ Fhe Arrival of Yoshitsune” by 
Yasuda Yukihiko, “ The Fudd” by Kobayashi 
Kokei, The “Ashura” by Maeda .Scison, The 
“Twilight” by Uemura Shoen and others con¬ 
tributed to the assembly of brilliant works. These 
were followed by the powerful works of painters of 
lesser standing. Yet, despite the peak period of 
emphasis on the national culture in the early 
forties, public support for Japanese painting began 
to show signs of decline. 

The above is a general survey of the main groups 
of Japanese artists. There were a few more changes, 
such as the dissolution of the Japanese Nanga-in in 
1935, the establishment of the Dainichi-Bijutsuin 
and Shinko-Bijutsuin in 1937, and the establishment 


of the Nihonga-in and Shin-Bijutsujin Kyokai 1938. 
Among them, the Shin-Bijutsujin Kyokai, which 
was a study group dealing with new Japanese 
painting, had Fukuda Toyoshird and Yoshioka 
Kenji as its central figures. It is a fact worthy of 
note that a considerable number of painters be¬ 
longing to this group have close relation with the 
Sozo-Bijutsu Kyokai, which rcprc.scnts the new post 
war trend in art. 

Such was the situation in Japanese painting 
circles when World War II interrupted all artistic 
activities. 

The postwar apathy of .Japanese artists, who 
fell victim to two impacts, namely the temporary 
loss of national confidence and the feverish adop¬ 
tion of Western culture, is still fresh in our mem¬ 
ory. In 1956, the Nitten made a new start under the 
democratic name of the Japanese Art Exhibition, 
riu" Inten, the Setryusha and other groups followed 
the lead. Besides a small number of works of merit 
by mature masters of the prewar days, the general 
atmosphere was that of aimlessness. 

This does not mean that no one did anything 
about the situation. Fliere were earnest attempts 
to escape from this plight, which, in 1948, ma¬ 
terialized into the organization of the Sozo-Bijutsu 
Kyokai. This attempt gave initiative to the prevail¬ 
ing spirit of reform and won great acclaim. With 
the general principle “to make universality the 
basis of creation,” this new group consisted of 
thirteen progressive painters of medium standing 
—SIX painters from Tokyo, including Yamamoto 
Kyujin, Fukuda Foyoshiro and Yoshioka Kenji, 
,ind seven painters from Kyoto, including Uemura 
Shoko and Okumura Koichi. 'Fheir freshness of 
style and high spirits played an important part in 
the development of postwar Japanese painting. 
'Fhe Sozo-Bijutsu Kyokai, which had held three 
yearly exhibitions since 1948, amalgamated with 
the Shinseisaku-ha Kyokai in 1951. The two groups 
began to function under the new name Shinseisaku 
Kyokai, with the Sozo-Bijutsu Kyokai as its Japanese 
Painting .Section. A great number of new painters, 
such as Flori Fumiko, Iwasaki Faku, Hieda Kazu- 
ho, Shida Kinsho and Asakura Setsu, created a 
new artistic style, but we should not fail to men¬ 
tion works by members of the organizing com¬ 
mittee, such as “Autumn on the Grass” by Yama¬ 
moto Kyujin, “ Fhe Marsh” by Yoshioka Kenji, 
and The “Dancing Girls” by F'ukuda Foyoshiro. 
In other words, the spirit of adventure and exalta¬ 
tion with which they adopted the composition and 
sensuous characteristics of modem Western paint¬ 
ing, while winning acclaim on one hand, was 
subject to severe criticism because of their un¬ 
abashed imitation. 

In spite of such criticism, this attitude of the 
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member* of the Japanese Painting Section of the 
SMttseiiaku Kydkai, the former Sozo-Bijutsu Kyokai, 
stimulated other painter*. More important, an 
increasingly greater number of young painters 
adopted this attitude. It is a fact worthy of special 
mention that the Sozo-Bijutsu KySkai was the force 
in driving away the apathy of Japanese painters. 

Though the pre-war masters of the Inten please 
our eyes with the perfection of their conservative 
style, the Inten could not escape the competition 
of the new age and is now gradually losing its for¬ 
mer consistency. Members of medium standing, 
especially those who arc on the way to fame, are 
becoming increasingly Westernized and are in 
favor of colourism. Okumura DogyO, G6kura 
Senjin, Ota Ch6u, Nakamura Teii and Iwahashi 
Eien all attract attention, while the recent progress 
of painter Ogura Yuki is exceptionally brilliant. 

Kawabata RyOshi of the Seiryu-sha still stands 
without rival. With his superior talent, Ryiishi 
himself is in danger of becoming prosaic. Ex¬ 
cepting Kan5 Sanraku, Yamazaki Yutaka and 
Anzai Keimei of the older generation, we find no 
one worth mentioning, not even among the 
younger generation. 

Having obtained freedom from government 
control, the Nitten, since 1949, is under the joint 
sponsorship of the Japanese Art Academy and the 
Nitten Managing Committee. Members of private 
art groups headed by Domoto InshS, Yano Kyo- 
son, Nakamura Gakuryfi, the Jitsugetsu-sha of Ito 
Shinsui, and Kodama Kib6 and the Nihonga-in as 
its central force, the Nitten has among its members 
such as painters as Kaburagi Kiyokata, Fukuda 
Heihachiro, Tokuoka Shinsen, Sugiyama Yasushi 
and Yamaguchi Hdshun. Though there is evidence 
that the Nitten exerts a destructive influence and 
there is even talk of dissolving it, the Japanese 
Painting Section is not as old-fashioned as the 
other Sections. The Japanese Painting Section of 
the Nitten, with its considerable number of painters 
of good calibre, is considered the main feature of 
the Nitten. Fukuda Heihachiro and Tokuoka 
Shinsen, who represent Kyoto art circles, yearly 
contribute masterpieces that win great acclaim. 
The intelligent style of Fukuda HeihachirS clev¬ 
erly combines realism with ornamentation, the 
abstract with the concrete. Within his traditional 
style, Tokuoka Shinsen succeeds in combining 
extreme freshness with lyricism. The general trend 
in Japanese art is for the younger generation to 
strive to create a new style incorporating Western 
colourism. Hashimoto Meiji, Higashiyama Kaii 
and Takayama Tatsuo are the main figures among 
this younger generation. 


Weateni Paintiiig 

It was during the early Meiji Period that West¬ 
ern painting in Japan began to flourish. In 1876, 
the Art School of the College of Technology started 
a regular course in Western painting. Fontanesi, 
an Italian, was invited to Japan as the first pro¬ 
fessor of Western painting. As Fontanesi belonged 
to the Barbizon School of art, his was a style using 
dark color. Later, Kuroda Kiyoteru introduced 
warm and colorful Impressionist paintings. With¬ 
in a short time after 1912, a whole variety of paint¬ 
ing styles was imported from Europe. Impression¬ 
ism, Fauvism, Futurism, Expressionism, Construc¬ 
tionism, Cubism, Surrealism, Abstractionism and 
other styles acclimatized themselves in Japan. 

The following is an analysis of Western painting 
in Japan. For the sake of convinience, the classifi¬ 
cation has been made according to the external 
influences which changed Western-style painting. 

The Resilistlc Tendeiscy. Realism, in a broad 
sense, ranges from explanatory description to Im¬ 
pressionistic Realism. To make a clear-cut defini¬ 
tion of the word is almost impossible. Besides, the 
recent tendency is toward Realism with a social 
theme. As mentioned above. Western painting in 
Japan had its origin in simple Realism and de¬ 
veloped into government sponsored academicism. 
Hence, the Realistic tendency is most prevalent in 
the Nitten. The Nitten Western paintings are for 
the most part old-fashioed in their descriptive 
style. Though fellow groups of Nitten, such as the 
Kofu-kai (established in 1912) and the hsui-kai 
(established in 1936) advocate Realism, we find a 
great number of the leading masters of Western- 
style painting, who had brilliant careers as repre¬ 
sentatives of this trend. Nakazawa Hiromitsu, the 
oldest member of the Kofu-kai, with his warm Im¬ 
pressionism, maintains his Japanese romanticism. 
With their steady technique, Tsuji Hisashi, Tera- 
uchi Manjird, Koito Gentard and Nakamura Ken- 
ichi are rich in expressive power. On the other 
hand, the Jssui-kai, with the Impressionistic Real¬ 
ism of Yamashita Shintard and Arishima Ikuma, 
and the deeply sincere pursuit of form of Yasui 
Sdtard, has a great number of Realists who paint 
with elegant colors and a Japanese flavor. Need¬ 
less to say, there were a great many Realists among 
non-M'lten art groups, such as Nabei Katsuyuki, 
Kurihara Susumu, and Miyamoto Saburd of the 
NUU-kai. Suzuki Shintard of the Nika-kai is also a 
Realist. 

Realism dealing with social themes is the artist’s 
effort to reveal with descriptive Realism the cruel 
realities of modern society. The Atomic Bomb, the 
joint-work of Maruki Iri and Akamatsu Toshiko, 
is a painting of this type, while Nakatani Tai and 
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Yoshii ChQ are endeavoring to devise yet a fur¬ 
ther new approach. 

The Fan^at Teiuleiicy. Towards the end of 
the Meiji Era, Saito Y6ri was instrumental in in¬ 
troducing Fauvism to Japan. Though in the en¬ 
suing years Nakagawa Kigen and others sporadi¬ 
cally adopted Fauvism, it was not until the early 
Showa Period that Fauvism was introduced en 
masse by the 1930 Society (1926-1930) and its 
counterpart, the Dokurilsu Bijutsu Kyokai (organ¬ 
ized in 1930). Fauvism denies formal Realism. It 
is an artistic presentation with an emphasis on 
subjective form and color. Satomi Katsuzo is the 
most typical of advocate of Fauvism in Japan. 
Suda Kunitard, Kojima Zenzaburu, Hayashi 
Takeshi, Noguchi Yataro, Kobayashi Wasaku, 
Sugano Keisuke and Ebihara Kinosuke, though 
each in his own style, are Fauvist in tendency. 
There are also a great many painters, who, with¬ 
out realizing it, are Fauvists. Among them we find 
such artists as Umehara Ryuzaburo, Nakagawa 
Kazumasa, and Somiya Ichinen. Bunjm-ga, with 
its freedom of description, had long been practised 
in Japan. Its resemblance to Fauvist techniques 
facilitated the adoption of Fauvism. Hence, 
Fauvism in Japan is not necessarily synonymous 
with its European counterpart. It is used in a 
much broader sense. The Dokurilsu Bijutsu Kyokai 
is not the only advocate of Fauvism. A consider¬ 
able number of painters, who do not belong to the 
Dokurilsu Bijutsu Kyokai, have Fauvist tendencies. 
Among them, Sano Shigejird and Migishi Setsuko 
are outstanding. 

The Cubist Tendency, Though Japan fell 
under the strong influence of Fauvism, Cubism 
made little impression. Making a bold leap, Japa¬ 
nese artists went straight ahead and adopted Ab¬ 
stractionism. Yet a considerable number of paint¬ 
ers, especially those belonging to the younger gen¬ 
eration, are in the pursuit of rational elements in 
obtaining a cubic effect, Inoue Chozaburd, Miku- 
mo Shdnosuke, and Ogawa Mariko are Cubists. 
Among those who adopted formative rationalism, 
the transition between Cezanne and Cubism, are 
Ogi Tard, Fujii Reitard, Kazuki Yasuo, ltd Ren, 
Kayama Shird, Ushijima Noriyuki and Oka Shika- 
nosuke. There are also those who use Cubist 
methods in expressing their sensual modem ideas. 

The SurreuUet Tendency. In piostwar West¬ 
ern style painting circles, we observe the marked 
development of both Abstractionism and Sur¬ 
realism. This was partly caused by the feeling of 
emancipation from the war time suppression of 
avant-garde art, and partly by frequent exchanges 
with modern Western artists. Since the influence 
of avant-garde philosophy was ineviuble, espe¬ 
cially among young artists, we see an increasingly 


greater number of new artists representing tlic 
development of Abstractionism and Surrealism. 
It goes without saying that Surrealism was prac¬ 
tised before the War. Though Fukuzawa Ichiro 
of the Bijutsu Bunka Kyokai (established in 1939) 
and others were advocates of Surrealism despite 
wartime suppression, they were in a small minor¬ 
ity, compared with the numbers of the postwar 
disciples of Surrealism. Though not as prevalent 
as Abstractionism, Surrealism made great strides. 
Not only the Bijutsu Bunka Kyokai and Nika-kai, 
but many other art groups are under its influence. 
Yet it is a fact that the postwar generation of 
young painters have a tendency to possess both 
Surrealist and Abstract elements. Hence, it is 
difficult to distinguish whether their paintings arc 
truly Abstract or Surrealist. 

Fukuzawa Ichiro, Furusawa Iwami, Okamoto 
Taro, Tsuchiya Yukio and Abe Nobuya arc old 
advocates of Surrealism, and reveal the optimistic 
style of the pre-war School. Komaki GentarO and 
Imai Taishd arc characterized by their profound 
pursuit of psychological effect. As opposed to the 
old hands, the postwar group is pessimistic in its 
way of thinking. We find this tendency in Tsuru- 
oka Masao, Asakura Jird, Tcrada Masaaki and 
others. On the other hand, Katsura Yukiko, Naka¬ 
gawa Tamao, Kamiya Nobuko arc optimistic in 
their outlook. 

The Abetrmct Tendeacy. Among prevailing 
art forms. Abstractionism exerts the strongest in¬ 
fluence. Though Abstractionism began with Hase- 
gawa Saburd of the Jiyu Bijutsu Kyokai (established 
in 1937), at present not only the Jiryu Bijutsu Kyo¬ 
kai, Nika-kai, and Modern Art Kyokai (established 
in 1950), but also private groups are under its in¬ 
fluence. By using color and shape as its medium 
of expression, abstract painting strives to build up 
a genuine tableau. There arc many different ways 
of accomplishing this effect. For example, Yaraa- 
guchi Takeo, Yamamoto Keisuke, and Yamaguchi 
.Seij6 concentrate on purely abstract forms, while 
Kawaguchi Kigai, Nanbata Tatsuoki, Kawabata 
Minoru, Minamidji Hajime, Ujiyama Teppei and 
Inoue Teruko arc striving to bring the abstraction 
of their objects to the level of their image. Murai 
Masanari, Ogawa Takako, Suematiu Masaki and 
Komatsu Yoshio are endeavoring to express their 
subjective images with abstract forms. Among 
others, we find Yoshihara Jird and Tsudaka 
Waichi, who are calligraphic in their pursuit of 
Abstractionism. 

Infigurative painting is at present a new form 
of art derived from abstraction. On the other hand, 
avant-garde painting using Chinese ink is another 
mode which developed from calligraphy. Besides 
the above, we find a great number of realistic 
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paintings with an abstract flavor. In short, mod¬ 
em eclecticism is the current trend in Western 
painting circles. Some artists are trying to blend 
their style with the traditional attitude of Japa¬ 


nese art, namely the eclecticism of Abstractionism 
and Realism. TTiis movement is gradually gaining 
strength throughout Japanese art circles. 


DEVELOPMENTS OF THE 1960’S 


Surveying contemporary painting as developed 
during the Showa Era, we can conclude there 
is no clear distinction between prewar and post¬ 
war painting. In fact, fine arts, though interrupted 
by the war, were revived unchanged in the post¬ 
war period. This situation was not peculiar to 
Japan, but only reflected the trend for fine arts 
throughout the world. Some very new art trends 
were born as a result of the great havoc wrought 
by World War I, and these exerted a profound 
influence on the nature of contemporary fine arts. 
But in the case of World War II, it seems that 
nothing new emerged immediately after the war, 
as if fine arts had been swallowed up by the war. 
It was in the late 1950's that a completely new 
nature of art resulting from World War II began 
to appear in contemporary fine arts. 

It may be thought that there was no fundamen¬ 
tal difference between the actual destruction of 
World War I and that of World War II except 
for the difference in scale. But the appearance of 
nuclear weapons, as atomic bombs were dropped 
toward the end of the war, meant that something 
of a quite different nature had emerged. It can 
be said that because this event was so localized, 
it took some time for it to be reflected in world 
consciousness. The horror of the event finally 
came to be recognized when social order had 
been regained after the destruction, and at that 
time things of a quite different structure were 
born into the world of fine arts. 

Until then visual objects had been absolute 
in artistic expression. This showed the respect 
for a visual world based on molecular structure. 
It is natural that the atomic age should give rise 
to skepticism that the molecular world is no 
longer absolute, but is indeed unsettled and 
superficial. 

Picasso, representative of art in the first half 
of the twentieth century, succeeded in creating 
a world incarnating the beauty of its very mo¬ 
lecular structure by depicting brilliant Mediter¬ 
ranean feasts. However, by transcending Picasso 
and departing from the Mediterrancean human 
image, skepticism toward the visible world ex¬ 
tended itself into a north European human 
image in the guise of a medieval god. 


Out of such an ethos there came into existence 
the so-called non-figurative painting, subjec¬ 
tively projected, amorphous, and penetrating 
into the inner world of man, it spread rapidly 
among abstract artists. In those days the con¬ 
frontation between two great camps was at its 
peak, and the phrases “hot war” and “cold war” 
were in vogue. In this way expressionistic ab¬ 
straction was idiomatically termed “hot ab¬ 
straction,” and geometric abstraction was termed 
“cold abstraction.” Saito Yoshishige, whose 
works tended toward surrealism and who 
belonged to the Bijutsu Bunka Kyokai since 
the prewar years, gradually began to show 
visionary abstract tendencies after he became 
independent from the Kyokai. In 1957 he was 
awarded a prize at the Nihon International 
Art Exhibition. Since then he was strived to 
define hot abstraction by adding a unique and 
profound flavor of expansive color to the canvas. 
Likewise Sugimata Naoshi departed from his 
visionary tendency of the period with the Bi¬ 
jutsu Bunka Kyokai and created dynamic, 
whole expressions. Kawabata Minoru shook 
off his figurative expression and symbolically 
presented an urban rhythm full of noise and 
speed. Ei Kyu, who had been active in various 
fields since the prewar days of pioneering avant- 
garde arts, represented expansive imaginary 
with space sketches sprinkled with dots like 
gushing bubbles. 

Bokusho should also be mentioned as one mani¬ 
festation of the influence of this trend upon Japa¬ 
nese traditional arts. In 1952 such avantgarde 
calligraphic schools as the Bokujin-kai and the 
Sojin-sha came into being. Their expressions in 
black and white, abandoning characters and put¬ 
ting emphasis on new symbolic space, were termed 
Bokusho. The works of this genre were exhibited 
abroad as pure tableaux, playing an influential 
role in the field of hot abstraction. Active artists of 
this genre arc Morita Shiryu and Inoue Yuichi, 
both of the Bokujin-kai, Hidai Nangoku, who 
introduced calligraphy to the U.S., and Shinoda 
Toko, a lyrical artist. 

The Today’s World Fine Arts Exhibition, 
held at Takashimaya Department Store under 
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the auspices of the Asahi Newspaper in 1956, 
was the first exhibition at which the mode of 
“informelle” was introduced in Japan. Inform- 
ellc claimed to be a new and unique art aimed 
at searching for absolutely new truths by refusing 
any traditional art forms, testing the maximum 
of limits plastic and pursuing all possible forms. 
It was advocated by Michelle Tapier, a French 
critic. This movement had no specific of fixed 
form, but was a kind of multicolored assemblage 
of germinal attempts. Tapier herself travelled 
widely throughout the world, recruiting multi¬ 
farious artists to her camp and was nicknamed an 
organizer. Today’s World Fine Arts Exhibition 
included internationally known artists such as Jean 
Dubuffet, Jean Fautrier and Georges Mathicu 
from France, Sam Francis and Jackson Pollock 
from the U.S., Jean Paul Riopelle from Canada, 
Giuseppe Capogrossi from Italy, Karel Appel 
from Holland, laroslav Serpan from Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, and Sugai Kumi from .Japan. 

Of this group, Mathieu visited Japan in the 
following year and held a one-man show at 
Shirokiya Department Store in Tokyo, where 
he demonstrated his violent production process 
in a show window. This showed quite an ag- 
ressive attitude intended to make a decisive ex¬ 
pression through quick action, in contrast to the 
intellectual constructions of rationalism. 

In the same year the World Contemporary 
Art Exhibition was organized by Tapier at the 
Bridgestone Gallery in Tokyo and gave rise to 
the so-called “informelle whirlwind,” giving 
impetus to young talented artists. Amid the 
whirlwind the “Gutai group” of the Kansai 
district was the most animated, with the mem¬ 
bers of the Butai Bijutsu Kyokai founded by 
Yoshiwara Jiro, taking a leading role. Yoshi- 
wara had been active in the forefront of avant- 
garde arts basing himself in the Nika-kai since 
the prewar years. Yoshiwara dramatically re¬ 
presented the zen moment in simple circular 
configurations. There were other remarkable 
works by such artists as Shirara Kazuo, noted 
for his foot-painting (a technique of sliding over 
a canvas with the feet), Motonaga Sadamasa, 
creating a strange organic world by an automatic 
method of throwing paint on a canvas, and Tana¬ 
ka Atsuko, arranging circular marks in various 
ways. 

Additionally, every sort of technique and 
material came into use, such as Pollock-style 
action painting, sparklingly explosive expressions 
developed by Imai Toshimitsu and Mori Shoichi- 
ro, “Tassisme” with blurred effects using strong 
strokes furiously drawn, and so on. In brief, the 
character of contemporary Japanese painting was 


completely changed from that of the first postwar 
decade as if at the signal of the so-called “infor¬ 
melle whirlwind” of 1957. 

The hot abstract movement spread rapidly 
among every group and gained such strong 
force that it drastically changed the power map 
of the fine arts world. But they tried to digest 
and develop it too hastily, an attitude charac¬ 
teristic of the Japanese, and the movement tended 
to be somewhat superficial and soon became 
saturated. Thus it was ridiculed as the arrival 
of a period of non-figurative decoration or 
pseudo-avant-garde. 

Reaction against this course of abstraction, 
which tended to be botli chaotic and deadlocked, 
set in almost simultaneously. Michell Lagon, 
a critic, advocated a new abstract expressionism 
in contrast to Tapier’s “informelle” and founded 
the new Ecole de Paris whose principle was the 
consistency of sentiment within a strict order. 
.Schneider, Ultrung and .Sato took part. 

In the sixties, a cooler movement to eliminate 
these emotional elements emerged. The urgent 
establishment of new morals ba.sed on new wisdom 
was demanded in order to fill the moral vacuum 
that failed to control the on-rushing science that 
had ushered in the age of pushbutton nuclear 
war. As if breaking loose from the chaos of ab¬ 
stract expressionism, trends featuring the clarity 
and balance of Apollo appeared in succession. 
At about that time American contemporary 
art flourishing in New York soon acquired so 
strong a voice in the contemporary art world 
that New York was about to replace Paris. New 
York gave birth to the so-called “hard edge”— 
clear and simplified geometrical abstraction—and 
optical art (popularly known as op art), creating 
visual illusions and pursuing visual-psychological 
space movements. As will be discussed later as 
a tendency in sculpture, primary structure, 
kinetic art or light art showing light and move¬ 
ment connected with technology and computer 
art produced through absolutely mechanical 
operations also came into existence. All of these 
were manifestations of a new “esprit” aspiring 
to get rid of psychic chaos. In .Japan, representa¬ 
tives of this tendency were Yamaguchi Takeo, 
with his strongly balanced tenseness in the simple 
geometrical forms which he pursued since the 
prewar years, and Onosato Toshinobu, who 
inlaid circular or square forms of various colors 
on a cavas, producing vertigo through this 
decorative arabesque. Greenberg, an American 
critic, named this tendency “the abstract after 
pictorical abstract.” 

As mentioned earlier, we may say that the 
development towards up-dated arts started from 
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things abstract or abstract expressionism, and 
it seems that a new tendency toward the figurative 
began a little later. This new trend also appeared 
disguised in a new image about the time pop art 
became popular in America. 

It is characteristic of the nuclear age that 
human awareness of crisis does not decrease 
at all even though the collective security system 
has been successful. On the contrary, the more 
civilization prospers, the more the sense of crisis 
escalates, as if in parallel. Because of this peculiar 
antinomic coexistence, it became difficult to 
preserve the over-protected appearance of tra¬ 
ditional art as an aristocratically “cherished 
object” set within a frame. The concept of art was 
shaken to the roots. “Pop,” an abbreviation of 
popular, by taking advantage of mass media such 
as printing and photography, brings art out into 
the realm of real life and creates images of social 
satire, humor or jokes. This new human imagery 
spread rapidly within art throughout the world. 
In Japan Okamoto Shinjiro and Shinohara Ushio 
of the younger generation presented their own 
vivid interpretations. This also stimulated those 
who previously had a visionary orientation, one 
outcome of which was the black humor presenta¬ 
tion of the “Bathroom Series” by Kawara On. 
There were also singular expressions of human 
life by Maeda Josaku, Ikeda Tatsuo and Yama- 
shita Kikuji. 

Along with this a neo-dadaistic trend including 
the rubbish-piling group, the electricity group, 
and the time-centered group appeared. The 
tendency was clearly discernible in the works 
of Arakawa Shusaku and Kudo Tetsumi and 
the experiments of Kikuhata Mokuma and 
others of the Kyushu group. These works were 
necessarily shown mainly in a sculptural form, 
which will be discussed later. Along with these 
experimental forms, among figurative artists in 
general, a new vision began to appear. In 1957 
when abstraction was flourishing, the Kokusai 
Gusho-ha Kyokai was initiated by Sekiguchi 
Shungo, Minant of France, and others. This 
attracted attention in terms of urging artists 
to reflect upon the stereotyped abstractions of 
the non-figurative. 

Toward the middle of 1965 a decay of the 
abstract trend was accompanied by a resurgence 
of figurative works, and the latter gradually 
spread throughout every group and once again 
redrew the map of the art world. The Yasui 
Prize, which was to be ararded to a new artist 
of figurative flavor, attached more importance 
to the abstract element at the start. When Fumimi 
Ryu and others having a strong abstract tendency 
won prizes, arguments were raised over the 


definition of figurative. After the fifth or sixth 
prize was awarded, however, figurative works 
gained the upper hand. Among the prize winners, 
Chikaoka Zenjiro, Shibata Yonezo, and Miya¬ 
zaki Susumu were superior in their descriptions 
of local and indigenous customs and manners, 
and the realism of Kamoi Rei suid Fujita Yoshika, 
who studied in Spain, attracted attention. 

Compared with contemporary movements in 
Western painting as mentioned earlier, no less 
clever and quick movements in Japanese paint¬ 
ing have not been given as much notice because 
of the great weight of tradition in Japanese art. 
To cite several new trends worth mentioning, 
Nakamura Masayoshi of the Nitten, the core of 
Japanese painting, was noted for his unconven¬ 
tional, extremely unique creations, but he even¬ 
tually left the Nitten because of being uncom¬ 
fortable within this conservative fortress. In the 
Nitten, Iwahashi Eien, representing fantiasies 
in a semi-abstract style sis previously mentioned, 
Kataoka Tamako, producing a colorful tableau 
filled with her strong personality by using a bold 
technique mixing Fauvism and decorative style, 
and Hirayama Ikuo, representing meditation 
in a religious atmosphere, were very individ¬ 
ualistic. 

As the Japanese painting section of the Shin 
Scissiku Kyokai was a newly formed group ranked 
as the third power, the rise of new members 
wsis naturally rapid. Some of these were Hieda 
Kazuho, Shida Kinsho and Uehara Taku, who 
displayed their abilities in a new development 
of landscapes in the fashion of Yamato-e; Kayama 
Matsuio who added a close line drawing in Sung- 
Yuan style; Kondo Komei who depicted a 
fantasy of flowers blooming at night; Kudo 
Kojin whose work represented a fantasy amid 
fallen leaves; Ishimoto Tadashi and Ueno 
Yasuro both of whom attempted unique human 
pursuits through Maiko nudes and the grouping 
of figures respectively; and Asakura Setsu, a 
female painter, who was conspicuous by her 
pursuit of pxutwar social themes. 

Iwasaki Hajin and Nagasaki Bakujin both 
of the Nihon Hyogen-ha, were among those 
who belonged to smaller groups and independents 
who modernized sumi-e and treated it in a bold 
and feverish manner. Yokoyama Misao left the 
Seiryusha and depicted modem factories or 
dams on large masculine canvases. Also, we 
should not fail to mention the sumi drawings of 
Maruki Iri and his wife, Akamatsu Toshiko, who 
strove to represent the misery of the war in Hiro¬ 
shima in their “Genbaku-zu.” 

There have been few Japanese painters who 
have engaged in a more radical search for the 
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abstract. Domoto Hisashi is one example who 
started as a Japanese-style painter, but thoroughly 
disengaged himself and turned to abstracts of the 
“informelle” style. Domoto Insho, a leader of the 
Ddmotos, had already been an authority in Japa¬ 
nese painting, and later he turned to the abstract. 
He has become well-known abroad where people 
have received his work for what they are, color 
abstracts of dynamic expression. Kodama Kibo, 
after coming back from abroad, developed ab¬ 
stract expression through suiboku techniques 
after the style of Henri Michaux. Sugiyama 
Yasushi tertatively attempted dark-shaded ab¬ 
stracts. Iwasaki Taku who started as a new 
member of the first period of the Shin Seisaku 
Kyokai, completely disengaged himself from 
Japanese painting, as did Domoto Hisao, and 
pioneered an entirely new field using a different 
material, metal. Mizutani Isao strove to depict 
something fundamental dwelling innermost in 
human beings through deformed images of eyes 
and fingers drawn on washi or Japanese paper, 
by means of ganryo, or prints used in Japanese 
painting. Sato Tamotsu, a member of the Chikyu- 
kai who produced a series of “Mizubasho” still 
continues to pursue lucid geometrical forms 
finished concisely. The Kansai district is unique 
not only for developing the modern avant-garde 
works but also for remaining a mecca of traditional 
Japanese painting. The Pan-real, a liberal and 
avant-garde grouping of younger artists distinct 
from the Domoto group, was born in Kansai. Most 
of tbeir works had abstract and surrealistic trends, 
overstepping the limits of Japanese painting. 
Among others, the works by Shimomura Ryono- 
suke and Ono Hidetaka were conspicuous. 

These contemporary art movements are now 
particularly noted for two features, interna¬ 
tionalization and contemporary simultaneity 
of the arts. 

After the war, because of the development of 
transportation facilities, especially the striking 
progress of aircraft, unlimited communications 
between countries developed, resulting in a 
change in concepts of time and space. We are 
in an age where any trend in Paris is soon con¬ 
veyed to New York, and residents of Tokyo are 
able to get information from Rome quickly. 
Thus, the previous respect for exoticism has 
diminished. Artists of every country tend to 
feel that they all arge part of a global melting 
pot. Japanese artists began to appear who 
settled for long periods in Paris, Rome, or New 
York, sending their works back to Japan for 
public presentations. 

Surrounded by the seas, Japan has imported 
civilization and culture from the continent by 


alternately opening and closing its gates to the 
sea. Japan thus developed her culture as if 
switching a channel on and off. Due to the fact 
that Japan is stituated far from many developed 
countries, Japan did not give but almost solely 
took in the cultural give and take between coun¬ 
tries. Modern Japanese art began by absorbing 
Western arts and therefore atwched a great 
significance to going abroad. It was clear that 
the purpose of going abroad was to study to 
acquire new art techniques. In Japan “y6k6-gaeri” 
or “one who has been abroad" became a popular 
term labelling artists, just as a doctor’s degree 
certifies a man who practices medicine. Accord¬ 
ingly, the length of visits was usually not more 
than a year or two, and most of them came back 
soon after their study period was over. There were 
only a few artists who stayed for more than ten 
years before the war. After the war, however, there 
have been an increasing number of artists who, 
staying abroad for a longer period of time, have 
come home once in a while for local exhibitions or 
international exhibitions held in Japan. 

In Paris there live such artists as Ogisu Taka- 
nori, depicting the streets of Paris like Utrillo; 
Sugai Kumi, previously cited for his worldwide 
renown for his clear and simple chromatic ab¬ 
stracts; Tabuchi Yasuichi, expressing magnificent 
and colorful new figurative works; as well as 
Sato Kei, Dobashi Jun, Imai Toshimitus, and 
others. There are those who settled in Rome, 
including Chiba Masaru, Takahashi ShQ, and 
the late Abe Nobuya. Those in New York in¬ 
clude Okada Kenzo, who popularized “Ugenism;” 
Inokuma Gcnichiro, sharp and sensitive; Takai 
Teiji, who pursues the new figurative works on 
large chromatic canvases; Ai O, who seeks various 
forms beginning with Adam and Eve in colors of 
rainbow spectrum; Kuwayama Tadasky, who 
emerged like a comet in the development of op 
art; and Kawashima Takeshi, who arranges 
family insignias. 

ITie appearance of a group of artists who 
might be labeled international will raise more 
new issues as a result of forming a new group in 
Japanese contemporary art. 

In Japan there are very many art groups. 
The most common steps for an artist to gain a 
position are as follows. The artist will participate 
in an open competition held by any art group, 
be accepted for an exhibition, gain the honor of 
special recommendation and be qualified as a 
friend of the group and then be accepted as a 
formal member. Accordingly, if an artist can gain 
fame in the exhibitions of an art group, his works 
will be salable without any contacu with art 
galleries, and art galleries will not be able to 
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make any contracts with an artist whom the art 
gallery owners themselves have not developed. 
The artist must make a contract with an influential 
gallery, and the gallery must seek out excellent 
artists to put under contract. Suppose that an 
artist went abroad and fortunately was able to 
make a contract with a gallery. From the gallery’s 
point of view, such a foreign artist who will have 
exhibitions only a few times and then return home 
is not reliable. Therefore the contract generally 
requires his commitment to a long stay. 

Many art groups were bom in the course of 
development of Japanese modern art, and 
were suppressed during the war. In 1945 the 
Nika-kai was restored, and from this the Kodo 
Bijutsu Kyokai was born. The next year the 
Bunten was also restored under the new name 
Nitten. Since then, various groups such as the 
Inten, the Kokuga-kai, the Shunyo-kai, the 
K6fu-kai, the SeiryQ-sha, the Shin Seisaku, the 
Dokuritsu, the Issui-kai, the Jiyu Bijutsu and 
the S6gen-kai were restored successively. Also, 
new groups, such as the Ichiyo-kai, the Niki- 
kai, the Modern Art, the Ogen-kai, the Jugen- 
kai, the Shinju-kai, the Bijutsu Bunka and, 
associated with the trend of socialist realism, 
the Nihon Bijutsu-kai, the Genjitsu-kai and the 
Zen-ei Bijutsu-kai were established. 

Along with this rash of art groups, the con¬ 
struction of art museums was carried out at a 
rapid pace in the 1950’s. Buildings for modern 
art include the Kanagawa Prefectural Modern 
Art Museum (1951), the National Museum of 
Modern Art (1952), the Bridgestone Gallery, 
the National Museum of Western Art, the Naga- 
oka Contemporary Art Museum, the Ishibashi 
Art Gallery, the Aichi Prefectural Bunka Kai- 
kan Art Museum, the Chokoku-no-mori Art 
Museum, the Hyogo Prefecture Modern Art 
Museum and the contemporary section of the 
Ohara Art Museum. Worthy of special mention 
here is that in place of old-style museums mainly 
engaged in collection exhibitions, there was born 
a dynamic style featuring planned exhibitions, 
with the National Modern Art Museum taking 
the leading role. 

On the other hand, every prefecture is at¬ 
tempting to construct at least one prefectural 
museum which leans toward an art hall or an 
art center. The recently constructed Saitama 
Prefectural Museum and the Miyazaki Prefec¬ 
tural Museum are to be cited as representative 
especially because of their perfect facilities. These 
establishments also have strong features as con¬ 
temporary art exhibition galleries. The Tokyo 
Metropolitan Art Gallery, which might be 
labeled the headquarters of this trend, is a 


special gallery exclusively used for art group 
ochibitions. In accordance with new develop¬ 
ments in the art world, the reconstruction of 
this gallery is being planned. These art galleries 
generally have a small number of collections, 
and in this respect they cannot be compared 
with those in Europe and America. 

These gallery art museums are unique to 
Japan as many other types exhibitions which 
are characteristically Japanese, including ex¬ 
hibitions are planned by the press and department 
stores or cosponsored by both. Japanese newspa¬ 
pers with their large circulations take advantage 
of their publicity potential and competitively 
sponsor exhibitions to help build their own images. 
The Asahi established the Shusaku Bijutsu-ten, 
a periodic exhibition which has been held more 
than ten times since 1950. The Mainichi has held 
the biannual Contemporary Art Exhibition and 
the International Art Exhibition (the Tokyo 
Biennale). The Yomiuri initiated the Yomiuri In¬ 
dependent Exhibition in 1949 and has held the 
Tokyo International Hanga Biennale since 1957 
with the cosponsorship of the National Modern 
Art Museum. 

Along with these periodic exhibitions, individual 
exhibitions have also been held frequently. Ex¬ 
hibitions of names such as Matisse, Picasso, Van 
Gogh, Renoir, Miro, Chagall, and Goya, and 
general exhibitions such as the Louvre Art Ex¬ 
hibition, the 20th Century French Art Exhibition, 
the Egyptian Exhibition, the Indian Art Exhibi¬ 
tion, the Russian Art Exhibition, and the Mexican 
Art Exhibition have been held on a grand scale 
at museums and art galleries. 

Department stores were responsible for spurring 
exhibitions sponsored by the press. Though their 
prime purpose is to advertise themselves to draw 
more eustomers, they have galleries not inferior to 
art museums and have held exhibitions centered 
on attractive themes from all ages and countries, 
tying in closely with the press. For instance, the 
Shusaku-ten planned by the Asahi has been held 
at the Mitsukoshi Department Store in Nihon- 
bashi. Almost all of the main department stores 
such as Takashimaya, Matsuya, Matsuzakaya, 
Tokyu, Seibu, Isetan, Odakyu, and Keio have 
galleries. In many locality department store gal¬ 
leries have first-rate exhibition halls. This phe¬ 
nomenon peculiar to Japan has been recognized 
for its successful results. 

Along with the prosperity of press-sponsored 
artistic undertakings, journalism itself has become 
active in this area, and the art columns and criti¬ 
cisms of every newspaper are flourishing in com¬ 
parison with the prewar period, thereby contribut¬ 
ing greatly to the progress of contemporary art 
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culture. Above all, “Bi no Bi” (Beauty of Beauties), 
the art column of the Nihon Keizai Newspaper, at¬ 
tracted much attention for its unique viewpoint. 
As for art magazines, the veterans “Mizue” and 
“Atelier” survived World War II, and “San-sai” 
and “Bijutsu Techo” are new publications. “Bi- 


jutsu Techo” was handy, small-sized, and popu- 
lay, but it gradually became so radical that it is 
now for the specialist rather than the general 
populace. “Geijutsu Sincho” and “Geijutsu Sei- 
katsu” are published to cultivate not only the fine 
arts but also art in general. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF JAPANESE PAINTING 


To those familiar with European art, Japanese 
painting may appear flat due to the absence of 
light and shade. This is not because Japanese 
painting is primitive, rather it is the result of tra¬ 
dition and ideals, and the special mode of ex¬ 
pression. 

In painting a natural scene, the Japanese paint¬ 
er will place more emphasis on the life or spirit 
and mood embodied in the scene, rather than the 
outward form as it appears to the physical eye. 
Japanese artists have been warned against the evil 
of reproducing only the external form. To place 
emphasis on the physical and to forget the spiritual 
is regarded as heterodoxy. Thus, the major pe¬ 
culiarity of Japanese painting is due to the partic¬ 
ular view of nature and the long-established ideals 
which have been cherished by Oriental painters. 

All Oriental people believe that everything in 
nature has life and spirit. Even the most trivial 
thing, as long as it is a pan of the universe, has life 
and spirit. The artist is thrilled when he comes in 
contact with this vital spirit, and endeavours to 
express on his canvas the joy he feels. Thus, it is 
natural that there should be abbreviation, dis¬ 
tortion and exaggeration. The important point is 
to appreciate the spiritual essence of the painting 
rather than the physical form. This was pointed 
out by Hshieh Ho, the eminent Chinese art critic. 
He emphasized spiritual rhythm and living move¬ 
ment as being the most important of the Six Can¬ 
ons of Painting. This is an Oriental ideal upheld 
from ancient times to the present day. 

Thus, Japanese paintings became daringly 
idealized, with the result that they frequently ap¬ 
pear immature and crude to the inexperienced, 
or to those who are scientifically inclined. 

Such misunderstanding can be easily resolved 
by looking at the sketch books of Ogata Korin, 
the great 17 th century painter. He is famous for 
his extremely abbreviated style. His sketch book 
reveals that he made minute observation of nature. 
However, this close observations was to obtain 
the material on which he based the unique and 
decorative paintings which were the product of 
his spiritual eye. 


Sketch books left behind by other famous artists 
contain detailed sketches of animals, birds, insects 
and flowers, but these sketches were not repro¬ 
duced in the completed paintings. Herein lies the 
peculiar form of expression used in Japanese paint¬ 
ing. No attempt was made to reproduce an exact 
likeness of an object, for emphasis on physical 
form was believed to mar the expression of the 
spiritual qualities. 

The lines, colours and composition peculiar to 
Japanese painting were inspired by this ideal. The 
painters were not restricted by external form; 
thus, they were able freely to express their im¬ 
pressions in bold flowing lines. 

The art critic. Hsieh Ho, lists “brushwork in 
rendering anatomical structure” second in order of 
importance. In Oriental painting, brush work is 
very important. To use a daring generalization. 
Western painting is a conglomeration of colours 
while Oriental painting is an aggregation of lines. 
Even in paintings using rich colours, the brush 
work is still the most important factor. The great¬ 
est thought is given to a single line or small dot. 
The mind and body of the artist are transferred 
to the paper or silk through his brush strokes. 

The unusual concern in this matter of brush- 
work extends to the materials used in painting. 
Hence, silk or paper with a smooth surface is pre¬ 
ferred. A variety of brushes and special Indian ink 
have been developed. The brush strokes leave a 
clear trace that cannot be altered; hence, the art¬ 
ist uses the greatest care in rendering the correct 
brush stroke. 

Brushes have been developed to a remarkable 
degree of perfection. The types of hair used for the 
purpose include that of deer, rabbit, sheep, skunk, 
weasel and horse. To draw vigorous strokes on a 
large canvas, wara-fude, a brush made of rice straw 
is used. 

There are at least eighteen basic strokes used 
in Japanese painting. The basic strokes are further 
divided according to the different ways of begin¬ 
ning and ending the line, and to the degree of 
strength desired. 

In some instances, the brush strokes may have 
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no visible connection but they must be so rendered 
as to give the feeling of rhythmic motion. A thor* 
ough knowledge of the qualities of brush strokes 
is essential if one is fully to appreciate the spiritual 
significance of a painting. 

Each painter uses strokes which are peculiar to 
himself. They may be serene and weighty, light 
and buoyant, abrupt and precipitous, or still and 
quiet. 

The line is very vital in Japanese painting. Thus 
there is a strong tendency to limit the number of 
brush strokes. Japanese artists leave a consider¬ 
able part of the silk blank, and prefer black mono¬ 
chrome to a variety of colours because of their pas¬ 
sionate admiration for the pure, undehled expres¬ 
sion of brush strokes. 

As previously explained, more importance is 
attached to brush strokes than to colour. In many 
paintings colour is reduced to the minimum in 
order to emphasize the linra. The colours, too, are 
peculiarly Japanese. 

Colours are of two kinds—inorganic mineral 
colour and organic water colour. Some of the prin¬ 
cipal mineral colours are gmjo (ultramarine), 
rokusko (verdigris from malachite), shu (sulphur¬ 
ized quicksilver), tan (oxidized lead), odo (yellow 
ochre), shudo (red ochre) and taisha (hematite). 
These colours are not soluble in water and are 
mixed with glue. 

Variation in intensity of colour is obtained by 
the fineness or coarseness of the powder. The finer 
the powder, the lighter the shade. Gofm, Chinese 
whitewash, is added to fine powder. 

The principal organic water colours are shio 
(gamboge), mji (carmine) and ai (indigo). These 
are soluble in water. 

The mineral colours are lasting, and it is they 
that form the peculiar characteristics of Japanese 
painting. When applied thickly on silk or paper, 
they give a sense of weight and thickness. In recent 
years, foreign materials or chemical colours have 
come to be used with the result of allowing greater 
variety. 

Since idealism is emphasized more than faithful 
reproduction, the colours of Japanese painting 
need not match the natural colours of the subject. 

It is to be noted that a great amount of gold and 
silver leaf and gold powder is used in Japanese 
painting. For example, gold is used for the back¬ 
ground and the stamens and pistils of flowers. This 
mode is the product of the aforementioned ideal¬ 
ism, and is used by artists because it heightens 
the colour value of the painting. In ite turn, it has 
left a number of masterpieces of great decorative 
merit, surpassing beauty and unmatched skill. 

Another marked peculiarity of Japanese paint¬ 
ing is the scarcity or total absence of light and 


shade. This does not mean that Japanese painters 
are blind to the effect of light and shade. There 
are a great number of works in which light and 
shade are used to give rotundity to the portrayals 
of flesh. Light and shade are reduced to the mini¬ 
mum in order to preserve the clarity of the paint¬ 
ing, and the purity of the colours. Japanese artists 
use more light than shade. In some paintings, only 
the high lights are shown by the use of a method 
called karei-guma, in whichhigh lights are added 
instead of shade. 

The Japanese are passionately fond of sumi-e, 
black monochrome painting. This taste appear, 
contradictory to their love of colour; however, it 
is not necessarily so. This may be the result of the 
Buddhist influence, which regards all colours as 
unreal and void, and all form expressed in colour 
as vanity. Black enables one to appreciate an end¬ 
less variety of colours. Viewed from this stand¬ 
point, the sumi-e can be said to be the most colour¬ 
ful of all paintings. 

In some Japanese paintings, the composition 
may appear to be unusual or crude. This peculi¬ 
arity is an indication of a strong tendency towards 
idealism. For instance, in a landscape painting or 
a street scene, the figures or buildings in the far 
distance are often dipected in a larger scale than 
those in the foreground. This apparent violation 
of the laws of perspective is used when the artist 
wants to emphasize the importance of the figures 
in the background. 

Japanese artists are fond of composing a pic¬ 
ture that gives the effect of a bird’s-eye view. Since 
the Japanese artist is allowed the utmost freedom 
of idealistic expression, he is able to put on his 
canvas only that which he feels is important. 
Hence, if he wishes to depict what is happening in 
a house, he feels free to remove the roof. This 
method is known as the fukinuki-yatai which means 
a roofless house. It is interesting to note that a 
similar method is used in the studio sets of the film 
industry. 

A common and clever method is used to show 
the lapse of time. Two means are employed. In 
the first, when dealing with the life of a person, 
different scenes and episodes that have taken place 
at different times are painted in different parts of 
the same picture. In the second, lapse of time is 
conveyed by painting different scenes and episodes 
in proper sequence on a long scroll, only one sec¬ 
tion of which is unrolled at a time. 

It is frequently to be noted that scenes, flowers, 
and birds of different seasons are depicted in the 
same painting. This seeming inconsistency is per¬ 
missible, because the idea is not to represent the 
objects or natural phenomena. This means is used 
to suggest the beauty of nature throughout the 
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year by showing the progress of time in the same 
painting. 

From the point of view of composition, it must 
be noted that Japanese painting does not reflect 
objects merely as they would appear to the phys¬ 
ical eye. The picture conceived in the artist’s mind 
is depicted on the canvas. The sheet of silk or paper 
upon which the painting is executed is considered 
a universe in itself, where the artist’s own ideals 
may be realized. 

In other words, the idea of positive and negative 


and of heaven, earth and man, dominates the 
artist’s world and becomes one of his ideals. The 
Buddhist philosophy, which declare that the uni¬ 
verse is composed of two opposing elements, and 
that a third is introduced to achieve harmony, 
must underlie every good composition. In modern 
works there is a tendency to break away from this 
traditional principle. However, its deep-rooted 
influence still remains intact. An understanding of 
basic artistic ideas will ensure an understanding of 
the themes of all Japanese painting. 


CARTOONS 


The history of Japanese cartoons is long and 
interesting. The picture scrolls of the Heian and 
subsequent periods are types of animated cartoons, 
and the “ChojO Giga,” a cartoon of birds and 
beasts, is a masterpiece which has never been 
rivalled. 

This “Chqju Jimbutsu Giga” is a set of sketch 
drawings without titles. It was painted in the 
early Kamakura Period and is the most famous of 
Japanese cartoons. Studies concerning its motif 
and subject have not been completed, but the 
subjects of the pictures given in the popularly 
accepted order are: Scroll 1, a typical caricature 
of monkeys, frogs, rabbits, foxes and other animals 
in a playful imitation of human beings. Scroll 2 
shows horses, cows, goats, dogs, tigers and lions, 
giraffes, eagles and other birds fighting the grim 
battle for survival. The first half of Scroll .3 shows 
priests and civilians enjoying various games. The 
latter half is a repetition of the frolicking animals 
shown in Scroll 1. The date a.d. 1253 is impressed 
on the end of the scroll. Scroll 4 is a collection of 
eleven scenes of various functions and ceremonies. 

These four scrolls do not comprise the completed 
work, there are some missing parts. The painter is 
believed to be the High Priest, Toba Kakuyu; 
however, there is not positive proof of this. Scrolls 
1 and 2 are by the same artist and Scrolls 3 and 4 
are by another artist. Thus, it seems that the work 
is the joint accomplishment of two or more artists. 
Or, it may be a collection of pictures painted by a 
number of artists. 

A recent and interesting theory is that Scrolls 
1 and 2 are the work of J6chi and Scrolls 3 and 4 
are by KakuyO, and that the entire work depicts 
human society as it appeared in the years between 
the late Heian and early Kamakura periods. 
Moreover, the cartoons are said to show human 
beings as animals and not vice versa. Whichever 
may be the case, the paintings are rich in satire 


and moral. The technique employed closely re¬ 
sembles the Buddhist paintings of the Fujiwara 
Period (middle of the 12th century). It is certain 
that the scrolls are the works of a Buddhist painter. 
In other words, these scrolls are the finished prod¬ 
uct of extremely formalized Buddhist painting. 

The artistic and historical value of these scrolls 
IS inestimable. The ‘‘Genji Monogatari Emaki” 
and ”Shigi-san Engi Emaki” of an earlier period, 
the “Tomo-no-Dainagon Emaki,” “Heiji Mono¬ 
gatari Emaki” and "Kitano Tenjin Engi Emaki” 
of the Kamakura Period, can be regarded as the 
six representative picture scrolls of Japanese art. 

In terms of continuous portrayal, which is the 
essence of scroll painting and free development of 
the motif, the “Ch6jQ Giga,” "Shigi-san Engi 
Emaki” and “Tomo-no-Dainagon Emaki” are 
regarded as the greatest of scroll paintings. The 
"Choju Giga” is the most prominent of sketch 
paintings. 

Later, in the Edo Period, when the popular arts 
flourished, a great number of cartoons depicting 
the life of the tradesmen were published. Among 
these are the Bohemian works, the “Water and 
Sky” by Matsuya Jichdsai and the paintings by 
Hokusai and Hiroshige. 

In the early years of the Meiji Era, an English¬ 
man, E. Wirgman, published a cartoon magazine 
called “Japanese Punch.” This is the forerun¬ 
ner of modern Japanese cartoons which are called 
pomhi pictures, a corruption of “Punch”. Further 
impetus to the popularity of cartoons was provided 
by a frenchman, Georges Bigot, who depicted his 
age in scathingly sarcastic sketches. 

Cartoons became the popular medium of jour¬ 
nalism after Kitazawa Rakuten published Tokyo 
Pak in 1905. The refined paintings and political 
cartoons from the late Meiji to the ShSwa Era 
elevated the art-form from the merely vulgar and 
amusing to something of great interest. It was then 
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that modern cartoons became firmly established in 
Japan. 

Okamoto Ippei, the most famous of Japanese 
cartoonists, was born in Hokkaido in 1886. He 
became a member of the Asahi Shimbun staff after 
his graduation from the Tokyo Academy of Fine 
Arts. 

In 1929, he and his wife, Kanoko, took a trip 
around the world, and the collection of his sketches 
made during the trip served to instruct other Japa¬ 
nese cartoonists. “Trip Around the World,” “Hebo 
Kydri” (Crooked Cucumber), and “Dojdjigoku” 
(Loach Hell) are some of his well-known works. 

Cartoons produced from the World War I to 
the present are generally purely comic paintings. 
Cartoons before this period used a grotesque meth¬ 
od of expression as a means to convey a moral. 
Modem comic pictures are devoid of sarcasm, logic 
and explanation. They are popular because they 
are amusing in a wholesome way. 

Kondo Hidez6, Yokoyama Rydichi, Shimizu 
Kon, Sugiura Yukio and other pupils of Okamoto 
Ippei have succeeded in this field by adopting 
Japanese unconventionality and the good points 
of European comic-style in their cartoons. 

Yokoyama Taiz6 is a cartoonist who has estab¬ 
lished himself firmly by his somewhat abstract 
sketches which show a fine understanding of the 
times. His political cartoons are especially re¬ 
freshing. 

Cartoons are universally popular and their in¬ 
fluence on society is great. They appear in the 
daily newspapers and magazines. They have be¬ 
come indispensable to modern living. 

Cartoons may be political, social, or domestic, 
intended for the amusement of children or in serial 
form. Besides these, there are comic pictures. Car¬ 
toonists are classified according to their speciality. 

It was after World War II that Yokoyama Tai- 
z6, whose original intention had been to become an 
oil painter, presented his works to the public as a 
cartoonist. Inoue Yozd is another unique postwar 


cartoonist often contrasted with Yokoyama Taizo; 
Inoue also began his career as an oil painter. He 
depicts weird human figures with slow and bold¬ 
faced pen strokes. His cartoons, though apparently 
grotesque, are noted for their underlying lively 
eroticism. The postwar Japanese cartoons have 
been animated by the appearance of some other 
cartoonists of various talents as follows; Cho 
Shinta, who depicts a lyrical world like a juvenile 
story with fine and metallic strokes, Wada Mako- 
to, who draws portraits giving a sense of intimacy 
amid the impression of untrammelledness, Kuri 
Yoji, who is good at presenting modern nonsense 
by adopting refined gags. Among others, Kuri has 
been awarded prizes at several international ex¬ 
hibitions for his animation works and is now rec¬ 
ognized as one of the leaders in animation. 

The 1960’s ushered in a flourishing era of car¬ 
toons in Japan. It was partly because various 
weekly magazines were published in great num¬ 
bers, and television sets spread widely, but chiefly 
because comics-stylcd works called “Gekiga” or 
picture drama gained huge popularity among the 
youth. Japanese comics acquired full standing 
when Tezuka Osamu and Ishimori Shotaro ap¬ 
peared soon after the war. Tezuka contributed to 
raising the level of Juvenile cartoons through his 
serial “Tetsuwan Atom” (Iron-armed Atom), 
starring a boy robot named Atom. It was under 
the influence of his frame-by frame cartoons that 
Gekiga was born in the latter half of the 1960’s. 
“Gekiga” were first regarded as vulgar cartoons 
produced by small companies. Soon closed by the 
activities by Shirato Sampei, Mizuki Shigeru, 
Saito Takao, and Tsuge Yoshiharu, it made its 
main contribution to the so-called “cartoon 
boom.” Their works are evaluated so highly that 
they are regarded as having elevated cartoons to 
a sort of thought-book for youth. Thus, Japanese 
cartoons are outstanding for their various forms 
and abundance. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Among the Japanese photographers who have 
won awards in foreign photographic contests are 
Kubota Suirei, who won first prize in the 1951 
contest sponsored by the American magazine 
“Photography”, Takashima Koji, who won fifth 
prize in the 1951 contest held by “Popular Photog¬ 
raphy”, and K6 Yoneji, who won second prize in 
the 1952 contest held by the same magazine. 

American influence was strongly felt in Japa¬ 


nese photography for several years after the end 
of the War, with the result that many of the photo¬ 
graphs appeared to be more copies of pictures of 
modem fashions and glamouros models. How¬ 
ever, originality began to reappear after 1951. 

Newspaper pictures improved yearly, and, on 
6th August, 1952, the photographs of the atomic 
blast, which had been banned during the Occupa¬ 
tion, were shown to the public. These pictures 
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proved the documentary effectiveness of photo¬ 
graphs, and heightened the public’s interest in the 
art. Consequently, leading publishing houses 
brought out pictorial issues or increased the num¬ 
ber of their photogravure p^cs. 

Real progress in Japan’s photographic journal¬ 
ism began to be evident late in 1952. Photograph¬ 
ers engaged in journalistic work orgeuiized the Jap¬ 
anese Photographers Association in 1950. 

Japanese photographers well known from before 
the War include Fukuda Katsuji, Kimura Ihei, 
Watanabe Yoshio, Domon Ken, Tamura Shigeru 
and Hamaya Hiroshi. Hayashi Tadahiko, Miki 
Jun, Akiyama Shotaro, Otake Shoji and Inamura 


Takamasa are some of the well known post war 
photographers. Domon Ken’s photographic series, 
published in 1952 under the title of “Japanese 
Sculpture,” are masterpieces of photographic art. 

Since the War, the general trend in photog¬ 
raphy has been towards realism and the extensive 
use of pictures by the press. The excessive use of 
flashbulbs is avoided, and pictures are taken by 
using available light to obtain a natural effect. 

The technical level of color photography 
in Japan is not as advance as in the U.S.A. 
However, Fuji and other firms are conducting 
their own research and progress is being made. 


WOODBLOCK PRINTS 


Origin 

The use of printing is the usual means by 
which pain ings can be admired simultaneously 
by many people. The demand for printed copies 
of artistic works increases as culture advances. 
In Japan, the reproduction of paintings by 
printing flourished from the middle of the 17th 
century, and this process developed into the 
world-famous woodblock prints which are un¬ 
surpassed for their matchless beauty. 

Woodcut printing did not become suddenly 
popular in the middle of the 17th century; 
its origin can be traces back to an earlier period. 

There are many types today but most of the 
prints up to the middle of the 19th century were 
woodcut or copper-plate prints. 

Although remarkable developments were 
made in the art of woodcut printing, not much 
progress was seen in the field of the copper 
plate. 

Japanese woodcut prints are called grain 
woodcut prints since they use the grain of the 
wood. Woodcut prints use the cut end of the wood 
and differ greatly from Japanese prints. When 
cross-section blocks are used, the quality of the 
wood is hard, and the lines of the engraving are 
fine but harsh. By comparison, engravings made 
on the grain of the wood have a peculiar softness. 
The Western system of using the cross section of 
the wood was introduced into Japan in 1880, and 
until that time only the grain of the wood was used 
in Japan. 

The block used for the printing of the ban-e, 
which is preserved at the “Shosoin,” is believed 
to be the oldest woodblock in existence. This 


wood print is not a painting but a design used 
to dye patterns on cloth. 

About the year 764 a.d.. Emperor KSken 
used woodblock and copper plate to prin Bud¬ 
dhist prayers or Buddhist images, and offered 
these prints to ten temples in Nara. 

The aristocrats of the Heian Period (late 
8th century to early 12th century) used wood¬ 
blocks to reproduce Buddhist images on paper 
and to print Buddhist scriptures on fan-shaped 
pieces of paper. In the last years of the 16th 
century, woodcut printing had developed to 
such a stage that it was possible to print one 
hundred scrolls of the history of a sect called 
the YQzQ Nembutsu. 

Up to this period, woodcut printing was 
used chiefly for the propagation of religion 
and beliefs, and was not yet used for the repro¬ 
duction of paintings. There was, as yet, no 
demand for the mass reproduction of the fine 
arts. 

Development of Ulciyo-c and 
Woodblock Prints 

Contact between Japan and Europe was made 
for the first time in 1543. Trade with Portugal 
brought about considerable changes in Japan’s 
culture. Remarkable development was seen 
in the cities, with the result that the economic 
condition of the lower classes suddenly im¬ 
proved, and their standard of living rose ac¬ 
cordingly. The common people were freed 
from the economic pressures of living, and were 
able to enjoy the finer things of life. This joyous 
estate was taken up as the subject of paintings 
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for the first time. Thus was bom the genre 
painting of the common people. 

Up to the middle of the 16th century, art 
was enjoyed chiefly by the aristocrats and samurai, 
and the subjects of art were scenery, flowers 
and birds, or religion. The morals or way of 
life of the common populace were hardly, if 
ever, taken up as the subject of a painting. 

The favourable development of the economy 
and culture of the common people gradually 
awakened their artistic interest, and eventually 
resulted in the birth of painting depicting the 
lives and customs of the lower classes. These 
paintings were executed on screens and sliding 
panels, their size being large and their colours 
gaudy. The pictures were not simple works of 
art that could be painted by anyone. Moreover, 
their subjects were taken from flower-viewing 
parties, horse racing, or the kabuki stage. In 
other words, the paintings were explanatory or 
objective sketches of the gay life of that time. 

Then, in 1650, a previously unknown artist 
appeared in Edo and introduced an altogether 
novel system of painting. This painter was 
Hishikawa Moronobu (1618--1694). He used 
the art of woodblock printing, which had been 
hitherto used only for religious paintings, to 
present in bold pictures the conditions of Yoshi- 
wara, the gay quarters of Edo. He also painted 
the popular kabuki actors. He had a strong 
liking for scenes of the well-known “Yoshiwara 
geisha girls”, as they played with their cus¬ 
tomers. The pictures he presented to the public 
were not hand-painted but were woodblock 
prints. 

Hishikawa was strongly opposed to the Chinese 
school of painting which was followed by the 
traditional artists who were in the employ of the 
aristocrats apd samurai. He did not think kindly 
of the ladscapes and portraits done after the 
manner of the Chinese paintings, and was 
intent on reviving the Yamato school of painting. 
So strong was his enthusiasm that he invariably 
signed his paintings with the inscription, “Yamato 
Painter.” 

The citizens of Edo called this school of paint¬ 
ing the ukiyo-e. In those days the public referred 
to the gay quarters, such as the kabuki and 
Yoshiwara, as ukiyo. Since Hishikawa had a 
special inclination to use these quarters as the 
subjects of his paintings, he public naturally 
referred to his Yamato paintings as ukiyos. 

The name ukiyo-e is believed to have been 
used from an earlier date; however, it appeared 
in print for the first time in 1682. 

The subjects of these paintings were later 
taken from the scenery in and around Edo. 


The name ukiyo-e was also used for the wood¬ 
block prints which used birds and flowers for 
subjects. In short, it was used for all paintings 
and woodblock prints which were appreciated 
by the common people. 

The first woodblock print shown by Moro¬ 
nobu was a drawing in Indian ink. It was an 
extremely simple sketch. The drawings appeared 
in book form or in single sheets measuring 1 foot 
2 inches by 1 foot 7.5 inches. The size of the 
woodblock prints varied as the art gained 
popularity. However, the usual sizes were 1 
foot 7.5 inches by 1 foot 2.5 inches, and 1 foot 
5 inches by 1 foot 1 inch, which were the stand¬ 
ard measurements of thick Japanese paper. 
The various sizes were obtained by cutting the 
paper in halves or quarters. 

In Moronobu’s time, the paper was mostly 
used in its original size. Japanese woodblock 
prints differ from Western woodblock prints 
in that the artist does not do the engraving or 
printing. The painter, engraver and printer 
are different persons; therefore, a woodblock 
print requires he work of the artist, engraver 
and printer. 

Most of the ukiyo-e artists left no disciples or 
followers of their school of art, but the Torii 
faction is an exception. This faction and school 
of painting exists to this day. It is believed 
that their deep and close connection with the 
kabuki, and the economic aid obtained through 
this connection, enabled them to remain in 
existence year after year. The early members of 
the Rorii School painted beautiful women as 
well as kabuki actors, and this was because there 
was no distinction between the two classes of 
painters. This was made at a later period. 

By 1720, great progress had been made, and 
there was a need to use more complicated colours 
other than red lead. Crimson was used instead 
of red lead. Special colors including yellow, 
purple and green were used, the print using 
these being called beni-e. The art of adding glue 
to the Indian ink to give gloss and body to the 
black section was invented at about this time. 
Prints using this method were called urushi-e, 
Okumura Masanobu (1686-1764) was the origi¬ 
nator of this method. He was a publisher as 
well as one of the foremost painters of his time. 
Consequently, he concentrated his efforts on 
the imporvement of woodblock prints. He 
studied Moromobu’s paintings and imitated 
the works of the Torii School. Generally, ukiyo- 
e artists were sorely lacking in conscience; they 
were more of the craftsman and even the most 
famous artists such as Masanobu thought nothing 
of imitating another’s style. Indeed, it was second 
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nature to them. This explains the dose resem¬ 
blance in the paintings of Nishimura Shingenada, 
Torii Kiyonobu (1644-1729) and Kiyomasu 
and Masanobu, who were active during the same 
period. In many cases it is difficult to distinguish 
the particular style of each painter. 

The bmi-e and unishi-e were more complex 
and beautiful than the tan-f. However, much 
work and time was required to complete these 
in large numbers. In 1743 came the invention 
of a method adopted from the Chinese art of 
colour-printing woodblock prints. The prints 
obtained by this method were called beni zuri-e, 
since the colours used were crimson and green. 

Colour was brushed on the woodblock prints 
in order to make the simple and unimposing 
approach the beauty of the hand-painted. The 
discovery of the beni zuri-e method transformed 
the woodblock print into an art altogether dif¬ 
ferent in character from hand-painted pictures. 

The beni zuri-e method was popular for ap¬ 
proximately twenty years. Ishikawa Toyonobu 
(1711-1785) and the third descendant of the 
Torii family, Kiyomitsu (1735-1785) were most 
active during this period. Early in 1765, the 
beni-zuri-e method was developed so that a 
number of beautiful colours could be used. 
The result was a print as beautiful and richly 
colourful as brocade. The public fittingly named 
the prints nishiki-e, which means brocade prints. 

Suzuki Harunobu (1725 1770), the painter 
of portraits of beautiful women, was the first to 
adopt this style. Harunobu was able to com¬ 
plete this revolutionary method through the aid 
of a group of haiku (seventeen syllable poems) 
poets who were his friends. 

The nishiki-e method used more than ten 
colors. Moreover, a neutral shade was ob¬ 
tained by using one colour on top of another. 
The discovery of this multiple-colour printing 
method transformed Japanese woodblock prints 
into masterpieces of unparalleled beauty. Haru¬ 
nobu made changes in the style of painting, and 
founded a unique style of his own. For instance, 
he painted beautiful women as lovely, lifeless 
dolls. He also made a clear distinction between 
the artists who painted beautiful women and 
those who painted kabuki actors. He himself 
specialized in painting beautiful women. 

Katsukawa Shunsh6 (1726-1792) and Ippitsu- 
sai Buncho (1764Uc. 1771) used Harunobu’s 
multi-colour printing method and specialized in 
painting kabuki actors. 

Paintings of kabuki actors were the speciality 
of the Torii School, and they have always been 
regarded as the leaders in this field. Their style 
of painting, however, was extremely formal. 


with the result that the expressions and poses 
of the actors were not realistic. Shunshd and 
Buncho worked together, and developed a 
realistic style in painting the kabuki actors. The 
result was the nigaot (portrait). These painters 
did not succeed in breaking down the influence 
of the Torii School, which had special con¬ 
nections with the theatrical world. However, 
they did succeed in drastically changing the 
style of kabuki actor paintings, and established 
a basis for the subsequent popularity of their 
style. 

Harunobu passed away in 1770, and Torii 
Kiyonaga (1752-1815), the fourth descendant, 
became the leader of the artistic circle. He did 
not follow in the footsteps of his predecessors, 
but specialized in painting beautiful women. 
He was the undisputed leader faring the period 
between 1770 and 1780. He discarded the 
phantasmal and adopted the style of painting 
women in a realistic and healthy manner. 

Kitao Shigemasa (1739-1820) and Isoda 
KoryOsai at first followed in Harunobu’s foot¬ 
steps, but eventually came to imitate Kiyonaga’s 
style. The famous Kitagawa Utamaro (1753- 
1806) imitated the popular Kiyonaga when he 
was young, but in 1891 founded a unique style, 
and from then on remained the foremost painter 
of his time. 

Unlike the sketches of Kiyonaga, Utamaro's 
paintings were in an entirely new style, rich in 
colour and full of body. Utamaro discarded 
the full-length, and preferred the half-length, 
portrait. He concentrated on showing the per¬ 
fection of feminine beauty in the face of the 
painting. The head paintings exhibited in 
1791-93 are regarded as Utamaro's masterpieces. 
The Kansei Period (1788-1800), in which 
Utamaro was active, was the golden age of the 
ukiyo-e. Such masters of the art as ChObusai 
Eishi (1756-1829), Kubo Shunman (1757- 
1820), Katsukawa ShunkO (1743-1812), pupil 
of ShunshO, TSshOsai Sharaku, and Utagawa 
Toyokuni (1769-1825) were active during this 
period. Nothing is known of Sharaku other 
than the fact that during the short period of 
ten months, from May 1794 to February 1795, 
he produced approximately 140 paintings of 
remarkable beauty and skill. His paintings 
revealed the peculiar characteristics of the 
individual actors, and were unparalleled for 
their artistic value. Utamaro and Sharaku 
completed their individual styles, and the whole 
ukiyo-e was brought to perfection during their 
age. 

After 1800, the masters of the Kansei Period 
died or went into retirement. Utagawa Toyo- 
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kuni, who appeared at this time, had a large 
number of pupils. His works that have been 
discovered to date reach a massive number, 
but they are not regarded very highly. His 
political ability, which enabled him to secure 
the influence of the Utagawa School during 
the period of social unrest, rather than his artistic 
merits, must be highly evaluated. His pupils 
numbered over twenty, and the strength of the 
Utagawa School during the late Tokugawa Era 
is said to have been well over one hundred. 
Usually a certain school dies out with the pass¬ 
ing of its leaders, but the Utagawa School was 
an exception. Even after Toyokuni died, the 
Utagawa School maintained its popularity. Of 
his many pupils, Utagawa Kunisada (1786- 
1864), who lather succeeded to the name of 
Toyokuni HI, and Utagawa Kuniyoshi (1797- 
1961), were the most influential. Although 
these two artists enjoyed great popularity, their 
paintings were extremely decadent, and bore no 
comparison to the masterpieces of Utamaro and 
Sharaku. During this period, however, the 
mission of woodblock prints in the field of print¬ 
ing increased, the number of paintings increased 
accordingly. They became an important means 
of reporting current events. 

Katsushika Hokusai (1760-1849) and And6 
Hiroshige (1797-1858), the two outstanding 
landscape artists, brought refreshing life into 
the decadent art of that period. 

Hokusai was a pupil of Katsukawa Shunsho, 
but turned to landscapes in 1798 after he saw a 
copper-plate landscape done by a Dutch artist. 
Up to Hokusai’s time, woodblock prints were used 
only to depict human figures. Hokusai was the 
first woodblock artist to do landscapes and he 
perfected the purely Japanese woodblock land¬ 
scape after seventy years of untiring effort. His 
Thirty-six Scenes of Ml. Fuji, composed of forty-six 
prints, is his masterpiece. 

Hiroshige followed in the footsteps of Hokusai, 
and in 1833 his masterpiece, the Fifty-three 
Stations of Tokaido was published. His prints are 
not tis intense as Hokusai’s. He used a unique 
method to express the various natural phenomena 
such as rain, mist and snow. These two are the 
outstanding woodblock print artists of he late 
Tokugawa Era. 


The major political revolution of 1868 marked 
the end of the feudal system. The ukiyo-e, which 
grew with this social system, gradually gave 
way to the various printing arts imported from 
abroad, and eventually faded away in the early 
years of the Meiji Era. 

The artistic value of the ukiyo-e can be con¬ 
sidered from the standpoint of style and from 
the beauty of the woodblock print itself. The 
ukiyo-e wtis born from among the people and 
is a truly human art. Each painting tells an 
intimate story of the common people of that 
period. Thus, it cannot be compared with 
any other Japanese art in this regard. 

Japanese woodblock prints are painted in 
powerful flowing lines, and the colouring origi¬ 
nated by Harunobu, is of unparalleled beauty. 
The combination of colour and line gives the 
Japanese ukiyo-e a strange and unique beauty 
not seen in any other art form. The mosaic 
beauty formed by the flowing lines and subdued 
colours was a source of great interest and enlight¬ 
enment to the students of the Modern Impression¬ 
ist School of art in Europe. 

Methods of Colour Printing 
Sumi-e or Sumi-zuri-e 

Woodcut print in black monochrome. 

Tan-c 

Contours black-printed, with vermilion colour 
in brushwork. 

Beni-e 

Contours black-printed, with a few colours 
in brushwork. 

Urushi-e 

Contours woodcut printed in black, with 
vermilion colour and glossy black, with ver¬ 
milion colour and glossy black in brushwork. 


Sizes of Ukiyo-e Prints 

0-ban 15 inches by 10 inches 

ChO-ban 11 inches by 8 inches 

Ko-ban 10 inches by 7 inches 

Hoso-e 12 inches by 6 inches 

Hashira-e 27 inches by 5 inches 

Yoko-e, a large horizontal print, 

about 10 inches by 15 inches 

0-nagaban 19.5 inches by 8.6 inches 

0-tanzaku 14.3 inches by 6.4 inches 

Chu-tanzaku 14.5 inches by 4.9 inches 


MODERN WOODBLOCK PRINTS 


Modem woodblock prints which emerged late in the Meiji Era to the early Taisho Era (early 
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20th century) were a new art bom after the 
decline of ukiyo-e with quite a different origin 
from traditional ukiyo-e. 

Woodcut prints in the early Meiji Era had been 
either pictorical duplications of kabuki actors’ 
portraits and genre paintings or photographic 
substitutes for news illustrations and portraits of 
the press. Most of them lacked artistic value. Only 
a few artists such as Kobayashi Kiyochika (1874- 
1951) who adopted a western style of expression 
in regards to light. Inouc Yasuhara (1964 1887), 
and Ogura Ryuson could succeed in producing 
good works of much artistic value. 

Two factors were prerequisites for regaining 
the artistic value of woodcut prints. 'I’hc first 
was an external factor. As a result of the industrial 
revolution and advanced photographic printing, 
any neces.sity for making use of woodprints foi 
photographic substitution and pictorical duplica¬ 
tion disappeared. The second was an internal 
factor which occurred among the artists them¬ 
selves. Yamamoto Kanae (1892 1946), Ishii 
Hakutei (1882 1958), and others who had 
learned the originality of European artistic 
woodcut prints put emphasis on individual 
creativity and refused to confine woodcut prints 
merely to pictorical duplications. They insisted 
that an artist should take on himself the whole 
process of original picture drawing, engraving, 
and printing in order to produce works faithful 
to his intention. Such respect for individuality 
and emphasis on the self were a response to 
the subjectivistic trends of literature in those 
days. This ideal of the individual modern artist 
emanated from modern citizen consciousness. 

Therefore, from the outset, modern woodblock 
prints had a quite different character from “ukiyo- 
e” prints which had been jointly produced by 
a painter, an engraver, and a printer, chiming 
in with popular taste and going along with the 
masses. Rich in originality, they were called 
“Sosaku Hanga,” which is the translation of 
“gravure original.” 

There was born another sect called “Shin 
Hanga” or new woodblock prints; it was against 
the previous woodblock prints which were little 
more than pictorical duplication. “Shin Hanga” 
was, so to speak, a traditional group which, 
although based on “ukiyo-e” prints, attached 
new expressions to them. Representatives of this 
group were Ito Shinsui (1896-1972), Hashiguchi 
Goy6 (1880-1921), Komura Settai (1887-1940), 
and Kawase Misui (1883-1959) who depicted 
landscapes after the manner of ukiyo-e. 

In the history of modem Japanese fine arts, 
woodblock prints began considerably late com¬ 
pared with Japanese painting or Western paint¬ 


ing. Because of this late development, woodcut 
prints faced adverse circumstance during the 
laisho Era and the Showa prewar period (the 
first half of the 20th century). In 1918, the Nihon 
.Sosaku Hanga Kyokai was founded, aiming 
at the improvement and diffusion of woodblock 
prints. In 1927, woodcut prints were finally 
accepted for participation in the Teiten (Teikoku 
Bijutsu-in Tenrankai) and thus gained formal 
standing in the Japanese world of art. In 1931, 
Nihon Sosaku Hanga Kyokai was given its present 
name of Nihon Hanga Kyokai. In 1934, Nihon 
Gendai Hanga Ten (Japanese Contemporary 
Woodprints Exhibition) was held in Paris. 
Since then, modern woodblock prints have been 
introduced to various foreign countries, and, 
since the war, have been displayed at inter¬ 
national exhibitions, winning so many prizes 
that today they arc widely recognized and enjoy 
much success. 

In short, the prewar days, or the first half of 
the 20th century, were a period of establishment, 
and postwar days have been a period of flowering. 
Even in the early stages of development, when 
naturalistic trends were dominant, there ap¬ 
peared, one after another, excellent works rich 
in poesy by artists with strong personalities and 
gifted with free ideas and sensations. Such works 
surpassed simple realism, made good use of the 
characlciistics of woodblock prints, and nicely 
matched the sensation of unornamentation and 
simplification peculiar to Japanese. 

Throughout prewar and postwar days, the 
I< presentative artists have been as follows; 
Onchi Kashiro (1891-1955) noted for lyrical 
abstract works, Hiratsuka Un-ichi (1895- ) 
noted for simplified landscapes skillfully treated 
with modern sensations, Macda Toshiro (1904- ) 
noted for surrealistic works, Kawakami .Sumio 
(1896- ) specializing in the works depicting 
the civilization of Japan and Nambanmom (ancient 
imported articles of Western origin), Kawanishi 
Ei (1894-1965) fully occupied in presenting 
colorful and ornamental expression, Maekawa 
Sempan (1889-1960) depicting familiar manners 
and customs in the streets, Kamisaka Masato 
(1877-1953) reviving the taste of “suboku” 
painting in woodblock prints, Munakata Shiko 
(1903- ) internationally known, translating Japa¬ 
nese primitive energy into dynamic images. 

Succeeding artists such as Yamaguchi Gen 
(1903- ), Saito Kiyoshi (1907- ), Hagiwara 
Hideo (1913- ), Sekino Jun-ichiro (1914- ), 
and Yoshida Masatsugu (1917-1971) have di¬ 
rected their efforts to presenting compositioiu 
based either upon nature or subjective abstract 
expressions. Even younger contemporary artists 
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are taking an active part in international art 
exhibition! with their figurative as well as non- 
figurative works expressing the ethos of complex 


contemporary society, thereby heightening the 
reputation and honor of Japan as a nation of 
woodblock prints. 


COPPERPLATE PRINTS 


Copperplate prints originated during the 
Nara Period and emjoyed only a very short 
period of popularity. There are no copper¬ 
plate prints of the Heian, Kamakura, and 
Muromachi periods remaining today. The in¬ 
troduction of Christianity into Japan by Xavier 
in 1548 was followed by the importation of a 
large number of copperplate prints related to 
this religion. The demand for these copper¬ 
plate prints increased in proportion to the suc¬ 
cessful propagation of Christianity and the 
resultant increase in the number of its devotees. 
Eventually, imports were not enough to supply 
the demand, and imitations of imported copper¬ 
plate prints had to be produced. A Western 
printing machine was imported in 1590, and 
the first copperplate prints were machine- 
produced in the same year at Kazusa, Kyushu. 
At first, these copperplate prints were used 
for the cover pictures of books, but in 1597 the 
first single-sheet copperplate painting, entitled 
“Mother Mary and Christ”, was published. 
This art of copperplate printing is believed to 
have been taught by the missionaries at the 
churches established in the Kyushu district. 
The technique used in those days was direct 
carving, and the subjects were limited to the 
religious. 

Copperplate printing declined when Christi¬ 
anity was banned, and remained forgotten until 
the middle of the Edo Period, when interest 
in Western art was reawakened. Shiba Kdkan 
(1738-1818), a progressive painter who as¬ 
sociated with Dutch scholars, made imitations 
of foreign copperplate prints. He also translated 
an encyclopedia, and gained knowledge con¬ 
cerning the etching method of coppwrplate 
printing. He was the first successfully to produce 
a copperplate print using the etching method. 
Western-style copperplate prints became in¬ 
creasingly popular with the advancement of 
the Dutch language and translations and publi¬ 
cations of Dutch literature. 

Afld6 Denzen (1748-1822), Yasuda RaishQ, 
Maki Bokusen, Chd Isaburd, and Gengen-dO 
are famous copperplate artists of Kdkan’s time. 
These artists did not learn the technique from 
the Dutch; they studied it and became masters 


of the art. Most of their works were used tis 
cover sheets for the translated books. It must 
be noted that Hokusai’s style of printing exerted 
a strong influence on the copperplate printings 
of this period. 

Copperplate prints in the Meiji period were 
developed as duplicate printing and utilized 
mainly for practical purposes such as paper 
money, stamps, and as substitutes for photo¬ 
graphs and maps. Stimulated by the movement 
of Sosaku Hanga (see Modern Woodblock 
Prints) some artists pioneered in the develop¬ 
ment of artistic copperplate prints. The first 
pioneer was Hasegawa Kiyoshi (1891- ) who is 
still producing his works in Paris. In 1918, he 
went abroad via America to France, studied 
maniere moire, a sort of mezzotint and created 
works of sedate and exquisite shades of black 
and white. Hamaguchi Yozd (1909- ) has also 
been living in Paris since 1953. Putting faintly 
gleaming colors into black plates produced by 
means of mezzotint after the fashion of Hase¬ 
gawa, he has presented excellent works per¬ 
meated with austere clearness and limpid poesy. 

These world-renowned artists have been fol¬ 
lowed by many copperplate print artists since 
after the war. They are Hamada Tomoaki 
(1917- ) who approaches the psychic depth of 
human beings through war experiences, Sugano 
Yo (1919- ) who pursues the image of dismem¬ 
bered human beings, Komai Tetsurd (1920- ) 
who expresses imaginary landscapes, and Saito 
Junichi (1931- ), Kan5 Mitsuo (1933- ), and 
Ikeda Masuo (1943- ), who belong to a younger 
generation. They have participated, as con¬ 
temporary woodblock print artists have done, 
in every kind of international art exhibition 
and won prizes. 

Lithography that was developed in the modern 
age, such as the copperplate prints and silk- 
screen process that have become popular recently 
in many countries, are now the two favorite 
techniques of many print artists. As seen in the 
works of Ikeda Masuo and Yoshida Hideo 
(1931- ), produced by means of both etching 
and lithography, and those of Noda Tetsuya 
(1940- ), produced by means of both wood¬ 
block printing and silk-screen process, these 
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techniques are jointly used to further multiply formative expressions in prints. 


SCULPTURE 


History of Sculpture 

Japanese sculpture, while difinitely a branch 
of the great Oriental school has made its own 
unique development, well reflecting the sigular 
racial characteristics of this island. 

The main stream can be traced in the history 
of Buddhist images. In other words, Japanese 
sculpture has grown together with Buddhism. 
However, there had been a certain amount of 
sculpture in the period which is now known 
as the Archaic, before the arrival of Buddhism 
from the Asian Continent in 538 a.d. This is 
seen in the indications of intricate decorations 
in plastic art discovered in the earthenware 
of the Jomon Era, as early as the Neolitic Age, 
which is said to be the dawn of Japanese civili¬ 
zation. 

There are also found among the relics of 
this ancient period flat, thin, disc-like items of 
earthenware, known as earthen masks, which 
are believed to have been the reproductions of 
deities worshipped at the time. Some of them 
are earthen images, while others are simply 
flat, facial plaques. These were made simply 
as talismans or charms against evil spirits, with 
practically no artistic qualities. 

But in the clay images of terra cotta, known 
as haniwa, which were discovered in the ancient 
graves of these primitive people in the 3rd and 
4th centuries, in the form of people and animals, 
there appears a considerable sensibility in the art 
of sculpture. Although these haniwa figures are 
believed to have been imitations of similar 
figures of stone, found in the ancient tombs of 
the Asian continental people, their simplicity 
of expression, and the geometric composition 
of the figuring represent the singular charac¬ 
teristics of the Japanese people. Though ad¬ 
mittedly primitive in motif and technique, these 
terra cotta figures have a scpcial place in the 
world history of primitive arts. In the 6th cen¬ 
tury the making of these haniwa images was 
officially prohibited, but this primitive art had 
already foretold the splendid development in 
this field by the rich artistic inheritance of the 
Japanese in the ensuing years. 

With the introduction of Buddhism, Japanese 
sculpture had gradually been diverted from the 


traditional, primitive, plastic art into the richer 
artistic tendency. This is the so-called Asuka 
Period, which actually begins the history of 
Japanese sculpture. It was in this age that Prince 
Shdtoku (573-621 A.D.) had been converted 
to Buddhism, and through his powerful influ¬ 
ence Buddhism had become the state religion 
of this country. In this way, the worship of 
Buddhist images had become so popular through¬ 
out the country that the making of such figures 
was also popular among sculptors. Although the 
Japanese had previously possessed the simple 
art of making haniwa, it was definitely a prim¬ 
itive motif, and there was a decided difference 
in the Buddhist images imported from the 
Asian Continent. For the most part these im¬ 
ported images were those which flourished in 
China under the Northern Wei Dynasty (also 
known as Later Wei), although there were 
a considerable number influenced by the nimble 
buoyancy of the Southern Wei. But the majority 
were of the stern conceptional appearances 
typical of the Northern Wei. In extant sculp¬ 
tures of this period, traces purely of Japanese 
characteristics are perceptible. 

Among the most representative of these 
Northern Wei influences are the three bronze 
images of Buddha and his two attendants in 
kondo, or the Golden Hall of HdryOji Temple, 
by the famous Buddhist sculptor. Tori. The 
new idealism of the time can be clearly seen 
in the solemn impressiveness embodied in the 
geometric cubism of these works. The main 
object of worship at the Yumt-dono of HdryOji 
Temple, the wo^cn sculpture of the statue of 
“Guze Kannon Boaatsu,” is considered to be the 
masterpiece of the Tori style, named after the 
sculptor Tori. This is overlaid with gold leaf, 
which is still bright, and possesses awe-inspiring 
features suggesting sublimity and, at the same 
time, some spiritual and mystic quality of super¬ 
humanism, which cannot be seen elsewhere. 

In contrast, there are other works of this period, 
which were influenced by the Chinese school 
from the Southern and Northern Dynasties 
to the Sui Dynasty of China. Among these is 
the “Kudara Kannon” (Avalokitesvara) of H6- 
ryflji Temple. Although it is in the Tori style, it is 
more geometric, its body being more solid and 
cylindrical with more natural features, hence 
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diminuhing its symbolic effects and, at the same 
time, the sublimity and mysticism. Other ex¬ 
amples of this school are the wooden statue 
of “Niyoirin Kannon” (sometimes “Miroku”) at 
the ChQgQji Temple and another of the same deity 
at the KdryOji Temple. 

These images are in a semi-ruminating pos¬ 
ture, which is said to have been in vogue on 
the Korean Peninsula, where its prototypes are 
still extant. As far as the surviving sculptures 
of the Asuka Period are concerned, the metallic 
casts were all made of gilt bronze. Almost all 
of the wooden images were made of camphor. 

Although this is a brief span of time, and, 
in a sense, the trasitional period between the 
preceding and following periods, it shows some 
notable development of its own. In politics, 
there was the Taika Reformation, which changed 
the stalemate of the existing government into 
a strong, centralized state, and in literature, 
such immortal work “Manyoshii” had been pro¬ 
duced to enrich the aesthetic life of the country. 
In the field of sculpture, sculptors no longer relied 
on Korean influences. They enjoyed a direct con¬ 
tact with China, as well as India, which was re¬ 
sponsible for the popularity of Gutpta sculpture. 
The influence of the T’ang Empire of China was 
especially strong, and as a whole realism in sculp- 
ure became more noticeable than in the previous 
Asuka Period. Hence, a soft, almost life-like sen¬ 
sibility in the figures became an outstanding fea¬ 
ture of the new period. In other words, the features 
became more fertile and the nose and mouth be¬ 
came more realistic, while the garments worn 
harmonized with the natural contors of the flesh 
underneath, as seen in Greek sculptures, rather 
than conformed to the symmetrical mannerisms 
of the patent designs of the Asuka Period. 

Representative works of this Period now re¬ 
maining arc the “Syo Kannon” (Avalokitesvara) 
statue of Toindo, Yakushiji Temple, whose features 
have become more voluminous, the nose and 
mouth more realistic, the apparel receding from 
the mannerism of symmetry and exhibiting copi¬ 
ousness of the flesh beneath the upper garments; 
the Buddha (Syakamuni) of Kanimanji Temple; 
the Yakushi Nyorai (Bhaisajya-Guru) image (now 
lost) of the Shin Yakushiji Temple; the triad 
statues of “the Tachibana” or “Tachibana Fujin 
Nenjibutsu” of HdryOji Temple; and the bronze 
statue of Kddo (lecture hall) Yamadadera Temple 
(this statue was later transferred to Kofukuji 
Temple in Kamakura, but later the body was 
burnt by fire and only the head remains today). 
Sculpture of the human form had now advanced 
to the status of a true work of art. 


Tempyo Period (Nans Period—latter hal^ 
708.W3) 

Since the advent of Buddhism into Japan, it 
had been patronized by the Emperors and the 
court to no small degree. It was also in this period 
that Buddhism became the state religion, and 
government temples, known as kokuhunji temples, 
were erected throughout the country. The Great 
Buddha at Nara was also built in this Period. 

The most remarkable development was accom¬ 
plished under the Emperor Sh6mu, during whose 
reign the matured civilization of the T’ang Empire 
of China was imported indiscriminately and trans¬ 
planted into Japan, a process which resulted in 
the resplendent Tempyo culture. 

The sculpture of this period advanced still fur¬ 
ther in its technical artistry than in the previous 
Era, and the Indian Gutpta tendency faded. In 
its place the realistic accuracy of the T’ang be¬ 
came more prominent. The flesh became more 
elastic and supple with human warmth, and the 
garments more luxuriant. As a whole it possesses 
the spirit of grandeur, at the same time expressing 
a sublime loftiness. This is no other than the pro¬ 
found expression of the strong tendency towards 
idealism during this period. 

It was also in this period that sculptors began to 
employ richer materials more lavishly and freely 
than in any other period in the sculptural history 
of this country. The more popular of these ma¬ 
terials were bronze, dried-lacquer, clay, wood and 
stone. But for the most part sculptors preferred 
dried-lacquer and clay, because they appeared to 
be superior to other materials in terms of more 
realistic reproduction. Therefore, they did not 
take the trouble to practice their technique on 
wood. As regards stone, since the Japanese stone 
is not as adaptable to the chisel as that on the 
Asian Mainland, very few objects of any impor¬ 
tance were modelled, although some relics of this 
Period are still preserved to this day. 

Remarkable as it may seem after more than 
1,200 years, many of the works of this period are, 
in fact, extant. Most of these are of excellent work¬ 
manship. This is also one main reason why this 
period is known as the Golden Age in Japanese 
sculpture. Some of the outstanding works of this 
period, that is, the early part of Tempyo Period, 
are the group of dried-lacquer statues of Nishi- 
Kondo of Kdfukuji Temple. 

The fourteen sculptures today installed in the 
Sangatsudd Hall of Todaiji Temple, Nara, which 
are believed to have been the works of the TempyS 
period at its height, and also to have been pro¬ 
duced several years before the Great Buddha of 
the same Temple (752 a.d.), are of special impor- 
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tance. These can be classified in two categories. 
The main image of worship, that is “Fuku Ken- 
jaku Kannon” (Amonghapasa), its attendants, 
“Bonten” (Brahma), “Taishakuten” (Inira), “Shi 
Tenno” (Four Maharajas), and “Nio” (Deva 
Kings), are all more than ten shaku high and made 
of dried-lacquer material. They are also believed 
to have been made at the time of the erection of 
this Temple. The main image of worship, that is 
the “Fuku Kenjaku Kannon,” is today said to be 
the most distinguished piece of sculpture of this 
period, with its majestic grandeur of feature, 
harmonious opulence of body, and extreme in¬ 
tricacy. 

The second group consists of the “Shikkongo” 
(Vajrapani), “Nikko Bosatsu” and “Gakko Bo- 
satsu” (Surya-prabha and Candraprabha), “Kis- 
shoten” and “Benzaiten” (Mahasri and .Saras- 
vati). These are made of clay (or plaster) and are 
believed to have been transported from other 
places to the Sangalsudo Hall. But the “Shi 
Fenno” (Four Maharajas) of the Kaidan-m, 
Todaiji I'emplc, arc believed to belong to the 
second group in some respect. The second group 
of sculptures in clay are, however, acclaimed as 
the best of this period in that they express a char¬ 
acteristic serenity in the hand-clasping, praying 
posture, as seen in the Nikko and Gakko images. 
On the other hand, the tempestuous fury seen in 
the Four Maharajas of the Kaidan-m marks the 
other characteristic of this period. Fhc two traits, 
serenity and fury, arc skillfully employed in these 
works. 

The style of the twelve Warrior Gods guarding 
Buddha (Bhaisajya-guru), the main image of wor¬ 
ship, at the Shin Yakushiji Temple, Nara, is some¬ 
what different from that of the Four Maharajas of 
Kmdan-m, but nevertheless traces of exceptional 
skill and technique tan be discerned in them. 

The various Buddhist images at the T6sh6dai-ji 
I'emple are believed to be the works of the later 
half of the Tempyo Period. I'he Toshodaiji Tem¬ 
ple was built (757-764 a.d.) by Priest Ganjin, who 
came from China during the Tang Dynasty in 
755 A.D. In the Golden Hall of this I'emplc are 
enshrined the three images of “Rushana” (Vairo- 
cana), “Yakushi Nyorai” (Bhaisajya-guru), and 
“Senju Kannon” (Sahasrabhu-jasahasrametra). 
The main image of worship, “Rushana Butsu,” is 
made of hollow dried-lacquer and is of special note 
for the sprightly expression of the hands and the 
airy manner in which the robe is carved at the 
neck. The other two images are made of wooden¬ 
framed dried-lacquer, and, judging from the 
build-up of body, hands and robes, these two 
works were produced some years after the main 
image. 


Although in the above three images there are 
traces of the Sangalsudo style, in the wooden 
statues within the Lecture Hall, which the Temple 
Officials today call Skuho-0, Shkkiku and Daijiiai- 
Bosatsu, characteristics hitherto not seen in the 
works of the Fempyo Period may be perceived. In 
other words, these unfamiliar trends departed 
from the traditional Nara schools, and are believed 
to have been introduced by the Chinese sculptors 
brought by Priest Ganjin. 

In this way, a new style had been Introduced 
(luring the Tempyo years, but it does tiot mean 
that the “Rushana Butsu” of the Sangatsudd is the 
last of the former school. 

The dried-lacquer method of sculpturing, which 
was first developed during the Hakuhd Pericxl 
(646 707 A.D.) was greatly improved in the en¬ 
suing years, and it was in the Tempytl Period that 
it attained considerable beauty. Among the rep¬ 
resentative works of this peritxl now remaining 
are the main image of Buddha and the attending 
ligure.s of the Dempodd in Hdryuji Temple. The 
F.leven-faced Kannon (Ekada-samukha) of Sho- 
rinji Temple, although no authentic record can 
be traced, is believed oti the evidence of its struc¬ 
ture and workmatiship to be another typical ex¬ 
ample of the Tempyo Period. 

It is no wonder that the high skill attained in 
realism during the Nara PericKl, as shown in the 
case of Buddhist statues, should produce master¬ 
pieces in portrait images. For example, the sed- 
etitary statues of Priest Gyoshin at the HfiryQji 
Temple, and of Priest Ganjin of Toslu'idaiji Tem- 
j/!e are both made of dried-lacquer, and are elo¬ 
quent proof of the adaptability of this material for 
portrait making. Since both of these eminent Bud¬ 
dhist priests died during the 'Tempyo F,ra, and as¬ 
suming that such portraits would have been made 
during their lifetime or soon after their death, 
these works can be authoritatively classed among 
the works of this period. 'The lifelike images of 
these priests strongly vouch for the admirably 
high quality of the sculptors of this period. 

'To sum up, in the 'Tempyo Period Japanese art 
had made a momentous progress in the classical 
sculpture of Buddhist images. This was largely due 
to the Tang Dynasty of China, which had con¬ 
quered most of the Far East and at the same time 
assimilated the advanced cultural civilizations 
of the neighboring countries, which in turn freely 
flowed into Japan to crystalize her formative arts 
into the Golden Age, 

Jokan Period (Heian Period—6rat hmU, 794- 
897) 

As in the previous Era, Japanese ambassadors 
continued to go to China, whose influence greatly 
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contributed to the advancement of the new Japa¬ 
nese civilization. However, the influence on sculp¬ 
ture was more from the early T’ang school, which 
was perfected in the Nara Period, than the newly 
imported techniques, of the latter T'ang. About 
the same time, the Esoteric Buddhism (known as 
Mikfyd), was imported into Japan, Mikkyo was the 
most prominent of Buddhist religious sects which 
patronized arts. Mikkyo coiuidered everything on 
earth as the incarnation of the Dainichi Nyorai, 
the most revered of the Buddhas, and its funda¬ 
mental doctrine called for something spiritually 
sublime on any existing forms. Mikkyo also exalted 
active strength. It was the religion of power and 
might. In thu respect the Buddhas and other 
deities of Mikkyo far surpassed those of other Bud¬ 
dhist sects which had previously come into Japan. 
This led Mikkyo to a close relationship with sculp¬ 
ture, which added further breadth and depth to 
Buddhist arts. 

As may be expected, with the advent of Mikkyo 
the realistic tendencies of the previous Nara Period 
began to subside, and, as a whole, the Buddhist 
images began to wear a more mystic sublimity, 
and their bodies became more powerful and vig¬ 
orous. Another characteristic of this period was 
the simplicity centered around the so-called ippon- 
zukuri, or carving from one trunk, which invariably 
confined the sculptors to wooden materials. Since 
the majority of the sculptures were done in wood, 
the dexterity of the Japanese sculptors of this peri¬ 
od led them to the perfection of the so-called hompa 
style, that undulating, ripple-like, carving chiselled 
to realize artistic charm in wood. Extant works of 
this period are “Nyoirin Kannon,” of Kanshinji 
Temple, Osaka, and the five large statues of 
“Kokuz6” of Jingoji Temple. The fundamental 
techniques of these sculptures can all be traced to 
the main current of Japanese sculpture of the Nara 
Period, strongly accentuated by the mystic touches 
and beauty of the powerful Mikkyo Buddhism. 
These without question are the most typical of this 
period. 

In short, the sculpture of this period is the ac¬ 
complishment of the fundamental technique of 
the Nara Period blended with the imported. These 
technique of the T’ang school, and further aug¬ 
mented by the racial characteristics of the Japa¬ 
nese, as seen in the development of the chiselled 
traces resembling mild undulating ripples and 
swelling curves with rhythmic sweeps. The latter 
tendency has the shortcoming of deviating from 
the realistic to the idestlistic. 

It was also towards the end of this period that 
the making of Shinto idols of worship came into 
vogue, through the strong influence of the then 
powerful Buddhism; for the Shintoists believed in 


the ideology, known as Honchisuijaku, that Bud¬ 
dhist deities had transformed themselves into 
Shintd deities for the salvation of the masses. Ex¬ 
amples of these idols are the Sintd deities of Ma¬ 
tsuo Shrine and Yakushi-ji Temple. 

Fojiwans Period (Heisui Period-datter half, 

897-1185) 

This period covers a long span of some 300 
years. Politically, these years can be divided into 
several periods, but as far as the history of art is 
concerned, there is but one long stretch of years 
without any divergent changes. The general trend 
of the civilization of this period was the national 
assimilation of Chinese culture, which had been 
imported during the previous periods. The aris¬ 
tocrats, in whose hands the culture of the time was 
nurtured, were greatly responsible for its further 
development. Generally speaking, the masculine 
splendor of the previous period had receded, and 
feminine elegance had taken its place. This is 
merely the success of the primary objective of 
achieving a more decorative harmony, to the ex¬ 
clusion of extremes of expression in the formative 
arts. 

Buddhism had become more active than in the 
previous Ereis, and the entire aristocracy began to 
view with one another in the various forms of wor- 
.ship. The focal point of their worship was the 
Tendai Sect of Mt. Hiei in Kyoto, which was 
strongly influenced by Mikkyo. But as far as the 
aristocrats were concerned, in their faith, they 
were far from the original power and might char¬ 
acteristic of Mikkyo. Hence the accented vigor in 
the objects of worship weakened considerably. 

Since this was the period of aristocratic civiliza¬ 
tion, the Court and aristocrats competed with one 
another in building temples. This resulted in the 
production of Buddhist images and other temple 
decorations. Therefore it was natural for this 
Period to see aristocratic influences in various 
fields of art. The aristocrats mostly led a life of 
extreme indolence. However slothful they may 
have been, their tastes were refined, and in turn 
reflected powerfully on the Buddhistic arts which 
they had contributed to temples. 

The most influential of the religious faiths of 
this Period was the Jodo Sect of Buddhism. Since 
this Sect maintained that through the invocation 
of sutras one could attain Nirvana or the heavenly 
paradise, it caught the fancy of the aristocrats and 
spread rapidly among the upper classes. The 
Amidado, where the Buddha was enshrined, was 
also regarded as the Nirvana on this earth by the 
j6do Sect. This belief, and the Buddhists desire to 
see the shrine before death, prompted the sculptors 
to spare neither time nor money to produce such 
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lavish edifices. The Hoddo of the By6d6-in Temple, 
Uji, Kyoto, is one of the most noteworthy examples 
of this kind. In accordance with this trend, sculp¬ 
ture followed a high level of refinement and good 
taste, which accentuated elegance and beauty. As 
in the preceding period, sculpture in wood was 
very flourishing, and it was also at this time that a 
new process appeared. Instead of carving from 
one large stock, small pieces of wood were fitted 
together to make up an image. This innovation 
lost that powerfulness of the preceding period, but 
it was compensated by the refined cultural ele¬ 
ments of the technique. 

This new process, which resembled parquetry- 
work, was invented by Jocho (died a.d. 1057), 
who was the sculptor of the main image of wor¬ 
ship of the Byoddin-Temple, Amida Nyorat (Ami- 
tabha). This Amida is the work of Jocho in his later 
years (1053 a.d.). It is a sedentary statue of six¬ 
teen shaku finished in gold foil. It is characterized 
by a balanced symmetry, demonstrating a beauty 
of form with regulated dexterity in technique. It 
further imparts a merciful benevolence in the eyes 
and a graceful beneficence in feature, wholly 
pervaded by refinement and harmonious elegance. 
These stylized forms, together with the nine-fold 
lotus dais and the flying aureole, which Jocho had 
formalized, were preserved in the sculpturing of 
Buddhist images during the ensuing periods. Al¬ 
though Jocho’s works still preserved the awe¬ 
inspiring solemnity and the realism of the Nara 
Period, his successors gradually lost such qualities, 
and merely tended to seek grace and elegance in 
their works, a trend that led their efforts into 
frailty. 

Since the Heian Period, Japanese art had cen- 
terd around the more decorative paintings and 
drawings. Architecture and sculpture had shown 
similar inclinations. This is especially noticeable 
during the Fujiwara Period. Examples can be 
plainly seen in the “Bishamonten” and “Kissho- 
ten” (1078 a.d.) of Hdrytiji Temple and the 
“Kisshoten” of the Jdruriji Temple, and also the 
“Bishamonten” of Kuramaji Temple. 

Kaizukarm Period (1186-1338) 

Although Minamoto-no-Yoritomo established 
his shogunate at Kamakura, the centre of cultural 
civilization was still in Kyoto among the courtiers 
and other aristocrats. Even in the early days of his 
shogunate, all that Yoritomo was able to do was to 
try to absorb the culture from Kyoto. In this way, 
it may be appropriate to say that the culture of this 
period is merely the continuation of the preceding 
eras, especially the Heian Period (9th century). 
On the other hand, considerable changes had 
taken place in the latter part of the preceding 


period, when intercourse with China, whereby 
the new Sung civilization had been imported, was 
resumed. This had a considerable effect on Japa¬ 
nese art. At the same time, sculptors showed a 
marked interest in reviving the style of the Nara 
Period, as seen in other fields of contemporary 
culture. 

In the sculptures of this period there are two 
main currents, the new and the old. The old, while 
persistently maintaining and preserving the tradi¬ 
tions of the old school, gradually adopted the 
unique realism of the time, and even made in¬ 
novations. Although this should have been treated 
as the main trend of this period, the sculptors who 
exhibited the truest merits were the group in Nara 
headed by Koket and his son Unkei, and also 
Kaikei, his disciple. 

The activity of this group was mainly directed 
by Kokei, who did the work on the main image 
of worship at the Nanmdo, Kofuku-ji Temple, 
known as “Fuku Kenjaku Kannon” (Amogha- 
pasa), “Shi Tenn6” (Four Maharajas) and “H6- 
sorokiizo.” Although these sculptures are not ex¬ 
amples of the best of the Kamakura Period, they 
have nevertheless escaped the weak and delicate 
mannerisms of the last days of the Fujiwara Period. 

Unkei is considered the most famoits Japanese 
sculptor, but his dates of birth and death are not 
known. However, on the evidence of his numer¬ 
ous sculptures, hts early works can be traced to 
the latter part of the Fujiwara Period (1175 a.d.), 
and those of his later years to some forty years 
afterwards or around 111 18 a.d. 

The “Dainichi Nyorai” (Vairocana) of Enjoji 
Temple, Nara, one of the earliest works by Unkei, 
retains traces of the late Fujiwara Period, but for 
the most part pos.scsses that realism most charac¬ 
teristic of the Kamakura Period, emanating vigor 
and strength. When thb is compared with the 
main image of worship, “Miroku Butsu” (Mait- 
reya) and Priests Seshin and Muchaku of Kdfukuji 
Temple, there has been complete departure from 
the style of the Fujiwara Period and a complete 
adoption of the realism of the Kamakura School. 
The statues of Priests Seshin and Muchaku are 
especially fine specimens of contemporary sculp¬ 
ture, expressing both spiritualism and, at the same 
time, fullness and renaissance. This must have been 
the result of his ardent study of the spirit and works 
of the Nara Period, the golden age of Japanese 
sculpture, of his unflinching efforts, and of his 
sensitiveness to realism. Still, he succeeded in re¬ 
producing that power and vigor and also stabil¬ 
ity, which the Nara sculptors failed to express. 
These characteristics can well be observed in the 
Deva Kings (1203 a.d.) in the South Tower Gate 
of the T6dai-ji Temple, Nara, jointly produced by 
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Kaikei, which is said to be the largest wooden 
statue in the history of Japanese sculpture, meas¬ 
uring twenty-eight shaku (Japanese feet). There is 
one important work of Unkei, “Jizo Bosatsu” (Ksiti- 
garboh), still remaining to this day at the Roku- 
haramitsu-ji Temple, Kyoto. It is important in 
that through this work his perfected technique can 
be well evaluated. 

Kaikei, disciple of Kokei, was the other master 
sculptor of this period. Although Unkei created 
those strong touches and spiritual weight derived 
from the classical schools of the Nara Period, Kai¬ 
kei was undoubtedly influenced by the Buddhist 
paintings of the Sung Dynasty of China, and 
tempered sharpness with a refined delicacy. In 
chisel-work, too, Kaikei preferred light, shallow 
touches as against numerous, heavy indentations. 
Many of his works are extant, including the “Mi- 
roku Statue” (1189 a.d.), now at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and the “Sokei-hachiman 
Statue” (1201 a.d.). 

The Kamakura School of sculpture, for which 
Unkei and Kaikei had laid the foundation, was 
successfully followed by Unkei’s son and Jokei. He 
had six children, but only Tankei, Kokei, Koben 
and Kosho can be identified through their works. 
Of these four Koben was the most distinguished. 
Among the most notable of his works are the 
“Tento-ki” and “Ryutoki,” or Lantern Bearers, 
(1215 A.D.) of K6fuku-ji Temple, Nara. 

Although Jokei was said to be the son of 
Unkai, the authenticity of this theory has not 
been established. He had already produced 
such works as Kongo Rikishi (Viras) and the 
Yuma Statue in the years between 1190 and 
1198 A.D. at the Kofukuji Temple, Nara, with 
a special style of his own showing such features 
that he could be said to be the disciple of Kokei. 
His style is decidedly classical, which can be 
easily seen from the above two works. Still, in 
Bonten (Brahma) at the Kofuku-Ji Temple, Nara 
(1201-1202 A.D.), and the Taishakuten (Indra), 
owned by Masuda, traces of realism after the 
Sung school of China are clearly noticeable. 

The famous Great Buddha of Kamakura 
(1252-55 A.D.) had also been cast in this period, 
but its sculptor is still unidentified. 

This period of realism also left a number of 
masterpieces in portraits. Among the most notable 
are the one of Priest Chogen, who revived Todai- 
ji Temple in Nara, the Muchaku and Soshin 
of Kofuku-ji Temple, by Unkei, and Basusen 
(one of the twenty-eight Buddhist figures) of 
Myohoin Temple, Kyoto. 

There is another work which should not be 
overlooked, since it is one of the most important 
of this period. This is the portrait of Uesugi 


Shigefusa at Myogetsu-in, Kamakura. Others 
which need special mention are the many master¬ 
pieces among Shinto diety images, Bugaku masks, 
and animal reproductions, with distinct Chinese 
influence, for decoration at sanctuaries. 

Muroinachi Period (1339-1574) 

The Kamakura Period witnessed remarkable 
technical progress in sculpture. However, to¬ 
wards the end of the period, this advance in 
technique gradually dwindled into obscurity 
because of unnecessary exaggeration and imi¬ 
tation. Especially noticeable was the retrogres¬ 
sion of strong realism, which tended to disappear 
when the degradation of Buddhist images further 
accelerated the decline in Buddhist sculpture. 
Sculptors simply concentrated on surface tech¬ 
nique and lost the traditional dignity and sub¬ 
limity of Buddhist images. In other words there 
was no inner soul to the new Buddhist images. 
This decline was largely influenced by the Zen 
sect of Buddhism, which began to supplant other 
sects at the time. According to the Zen doctorinc. 
Buddhism was not to be the worship of images, 
but this was merely a part of faith. Hence, this 
new teching spread among the masses, and 
resulted in the transference of sculpture from 
Buddhist images to portraits. But strange as it 
may seem, the most distinguished works of this 
period are mostly portraits of Zen priests. 

Another development during this period was 
in the field of noh mask carving. The works of 
many of these mask carvers arc still remaining 
to this day, although some of them are of dubious 
origin, but it is interesting to note that a new 
style of noh mask carving came to the fore when 
Buddhist sculpture began to decline dur to the 
rise of Zen sect. 

Momoyamk Period (1575-1614) 

The decline of Buddhist sculpture during the 
last period was further accelerated in this. 
Although there was a great Buddha erected at 
Hpko-ji Temple, there was nothing worthy of 
mention in the field of sculpture, except that it 
was attempted on a grand scale. This period 
covers but a brief span of forty years, yet it was 
during this short space of time that Japanese 
sculpture found a new outlet, changing from 
the traditional Buddhist style to the architec¬ 
tural, decorative arts. In other words, since 
the perennial civil warfare had come to an 
end, and peace pervaded the country, large 
structural decoration had begun to appear. 
This gave rise to the art of decoration, and free 
and bold schemes were inspired by new and 
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lavish methods. As a result progress was .spec¬ 
tacular. 

Architectural sculpture, hitherto almost for¬ 
gotten, had now won vast popularity through 
its grandeur and magnified scale in buildings 
of large dimensions. The colors also became 
richer, and statues were notable for a high 
degree of splendor and magnificence, exhibit¬ 
ing features worthy of aesthetic appreciation. 

As regards the traditional Buddhist sculpture, 
this period produced hardly anything worthy 
of mention. 

Edo Period (1615<1867) 

As in the preceding period, this era saw no 
worthy works in Buddhist sculpture. Except 
lor a few work.s like the five Buddhist figures 
by Tankai at Hozan-ji Temple near Nara, and 
Fudomyoo at Toshodai-ji Temple, which by com¬ 
parison retained the spirited expression of the 
former era, sculpture had dei lined miserahK. 

-Architectural sculpture, which flourished in 
the preceding period, continued to seek its 
patronage in temple and mausoleum construc¬ 
tion, especially in the early years of this periiKt. 
Now, men like Kishiyama Jingord, more pop¬ 
ularly known as Hidari Jingoro, appeared as 
master carvers, but their works were for the most 
part confined to highly appreciated handicraft. 
I'hcy were never sculptors o( any magnitude. 

Melji-Taisho Period (Meiji 1868-1912, 

Taisho 1912-1926) 

•Since the decline after the Kamakuia Period 
sculpture practically lost us hfe during the 
succeeding years of the Edo Period, However, 
with social and political stability, sculpture also 
began to show signs of revival. As the first stcfi 
the Kobu Bijulsu Gakko (College of Engineering) 
was established in 1877 by the Government. 
The Italian sculptor, Vincento Lagusa (1841 
1928), was invited to fill the chair in sculpture, 
to begin lecturing one the fundamental knowl¬ 
edge of West European realism. This marked 
the birth of modern sculpture in Japan, since 
the Italian master added new techniques to 
the traditional Japanese style which placed 
more emphasis on technical skill. Among his 
pupils at the time were Okuma Ujihiro (1856 
1934) and Fujita Bunzo (1861-1934), who 
respectively produced, in later years, the statues 
of Omura Masujiro, in the precinct of the Yasu- 
kuni Shrine, Tokyo, and Mutsu Munemitsu 
(Foreign Minister), in the compound of the 
Foreign Ministry at Kasumigaseki, Tokyo. These 
are today considered the best works executed 
under his influence. 


In 1894, Naganuma Moriyoshi (1857-1942), 
who studied at an art school in Venice, re¬ 
turned to Japan, armed with a new academic 
spirit that considerably influenced the rising 
artists of the time. Others who studied in Europe 
at that time were Shinkai Taketaro (1868- 
1927) and Kitamura Shikai (1871 1927), who 
returned to Japan with new techniques that 
contributed much to the development of the art 
in this coumrs. 

I raditional sculpture progressed side by side 
with the imported foreign style. This progress 
was accelerated by the establLshmcnt of the 
StKietv for Prottxtion of Traditional Japanese 
.Arts, sponsored by Ernest Fetiiiollosa (1853 
1903!, who was invited to Japan by I'okyo 
L’niversitv, and Okakura I'enshin (1862 1913). 
Iraditional sculpture was further brought to 
the attention of the general public by the estab¬ 
lishment of the Tokyo College of Arts in 1888. 
The sculpture department of the .School began 
with the modeling and reproduction of old Japa¬ 
nese wooden sculptiiies. The instructors were 
Takeuchi Kvuichi (1857 1914), who specialized 
in the reproduction of such works, then came 
Takamitia Kdun (1852-1934), and Ishikawa 
K6mei(1852 1913). 

The principal figure in this period of wooden 
sculpture was Takamura Koun. He was the 
son of a busuM or Buddhist craftsman of the Edo 
Period. He specially excelled in the skilful adap¬ 
tion of foreign realism to wooden sculpture. 
The best of his wooden sculptures is the “Old 
Monkey”. He also produced bronze statues, 
and among the most distinguished and popular 
are the statues of Saigo Takamori, now standing 
in the IJeno Park, and Kusunoki Masashige, 
in the outer precinct of the Imperial Palace, 
txith in Tokyo. 

While this traditional Japanese sculpture 
flourished, the imported foreign style remained 
stgnant for some time. But m the meantime 
its value was graduzily recognized, and in 1898 
the Plaster Art Department was added to the 
Tokyo Academy of Fine Arts. With the ap¬ 
pointment of Naganuma Moriyoshi as its in- 
stnutor, the foreign style once again regained 
its popularity. Among the most distinguished 
of this school was the poet-sculptor Takamura 
Kotaro (186.3-1956), son of K6un, who was 
also known as the forerunner of Rodinism in 
Japan. 

One of the most influential institutions, which 
enhanced the growth of Japanese sculpture, 
was the establishment of the Art Exhibition 
(popularly known as Buntm) by the Ministry 
of Education in 1908. Since its foundation. 
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exhibitions have been held, where artists old 
and new competed with their masterpieces, 
thus greatly contributing to the development 
of art in this country. Some of the outstanding 
artists of the early years of this Government 
undertaking were Shinkai Taketard (1868- 
1927), who excelled in realism and emotional 
romanticism, Kitamura Shikai (1871-1927), 
who opened the way for works in marble, Asa- 
kura Fumio (1883- ), who distinguished himself 
in realism, and who later became the central 
figure in the Government sponsored exhibitions, 
the genius, Ogiwara Morie (1879-1910), who 
studied under Rodin, and who was also mainly 
responsible for intorducing his works to Japan, 
Yonehara Unkai (1869-1924), sculptor in the 
traditional wooden style, Hiragushi Denchu 
(1872- ), Yamazaki Choun (18681954) andi 
Naitd Shin (1882- ). Following these are Hor 
Shinji(1890- ), IshiiTsuruzd (1887- ),Hasegawa 
Wisaku (1890-1944), Kitamura Seibo (1884) 
and Tatehata Taimu (1882-1942). 

The most conspicuous development of the 
period from the Meiji to the succeeding Taisho 
Era is the appearance of private art exhibitions, 
in opposition to those sponsored by the Govern¬ 
ment. As the years passed, the challenge issued 
by these non-Government artists against the 
Government sponsored masters, whose works 
had gradually lost their vigour and depended 
more upon mere technique degenerating into 
simple formalism, became conspicuously prom- 
nent. 

In 1914 the Sihon Bijutsu-in (Japanese Art 
Academy) was revived. Among its active memi 
bers were such distinguished sculptors as Fuji- 
Kdsuke (1882-1958), Ishii Tsuruzo, Nakahara 
Teijir6 (1888-1912), Tobari Kogan (1882- 
1927) and Sat6 Chozan (1880-1963). Of these, 
the central figures were Fuji! and Ishii, the 
former characterized by a composed, lyrical 
style and the latter by an active creativeness. 
Nakahara and Tobari were disciples of Ogiwara 
Morie, and both were followers of Rodin. Hashi- 
moto Heihachi and Takei Naoya, also belonged 
to this School, whose naive ingenuousness must 
not be underestimated. 

Among the other outstanding non-Govern¬ 
ment art organizations was the Nika-kai, which 
began as a body for the promotion of painting. 
In 1919, sculpture was added to its list. This 
new department was headed by Fujikawa YQz6. 
He studied under Rodin, and to him Japan 
owed many of the modern European influences 
in sculpture. 

It was also in 1919 that the Government 
sponsored art organization, which was under 


the Education Ministry, was put under the 
control of Teikoku Bijutsu-in (Imperial Art Acad¬ 
emy), which was popularly known as Teitm. 
Among the more distingtiished of these Teitm 
sculptors were such as Hasegawa Eisaku (1890- 
1944), Sekino Shoun (1889-1947), Got6 Naoshi 
(1882-1957) in wooden sculpture, Saito Sogan 
(1889- ), Kunikata Rinz6 (1883-1966) Yoshida 
KyOkei (1888- ), Kitamura Shikai (1871-1927), 
Yoshida Saburd (1889-1962), Kato Kensei 
(1894-1966), Ando Tern (1892-1945) and Yokoe 
Yoshizumi (1887-1962) in plaster art. 

In 1926, the non-Govemment faction centred 
around Saitd Sogan and Hinako Jitsuzo or¬ 
ganized a new body called Kozdsha. Later, they 
were joined by Ogishima Yasuzo and Y6 Kanji, 
whose invigorating freshness added considerable 
public appeal. Another private organization 
which handled sculpture was the Kokuga Sosaku 
Kyokai. It was headed by Kaneko Kuheiji and 
was established in 1926, but in 1928 it was 
renamed Kokugakai. To this group such men 
as Takamura Koun, Takada Hakuko and Shimizu 
Takashi (1897- ) were invited. 

As the private organizations began to become 
more and more active, the Government-backed 
factions also began to absorb new ideas. As 
one of its renovations in 1919, the Teikoku Bijutsu- 
in (Imperial Art Academy) took over the work 
of Government sponsored exhibitions from the 
Education Ministry. It has been handling such 
exhibitions to this day. 

Material Used for Sculpture 

Wood 

The materials used for wood-carving are 
hinoki (chamaecyparis obtusa, or Japanese cy¬ 
press), kusu (cinnamomum camphora, or cam¬ 
phor tree), kiri (paulownia), kalsura (judas tree), 
sakura (cherry tree), matsu (pine tree), keyaki 
(zilkova), sugi (cedar, cryptomeria), and others 
of less importance. Of all these hinoki was em¬ 
ployed most, with keyaki, katsura, and sakura 
coming next. The fact that hinoki had such pop¬ 
ular appeal is due to the vast quantities produced 
by this country, and also because it is regarded 
as a sacred tree, which, since it is suitable for 
the attainment of the unique delicacy of Japa¬ 
nese sculpture, aptly qualifies it for use in Bud¬ 
dhist images. 

There are two types of wood-carving in this 
country. The first is to take a piece of wood 
and carve the subject in one solid piece. Most 
of the sculptures of the early part of the Heian 
Period were of this type. But even in those 
days, where a large image was too bulky for 
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one piece of wood, several pieces were joined 
together. The other method is to assemble 
carved pieces to form a complete object. In 
this case, the head used to be carved by one 
specialist, the arm by another and so on. 

In either of these methods, the inside of the 
sculptured image was hollow. In the first, it 
was to prevent cracking in the case of excessive 
dryness, and in the second, it must have been 
merely the customary practice copied from the 
first, because the hollowed cavity was found to 
be an appropriate place to install sacred objects 
such as small images of Buddha and sacred 
scrolls of sutra. In the more technical terms the 
hollow served to lighten the weight of the sculp¬ 
ture, in transporting and handling. 

The assemblage method was completely ma.s- 
tered by sculptors in the middle of the Fujiwara 
Period (10th, 11th, 12th centuries) by Jocho, 
regarded as the master-sculptor of all times. 
This method also gave rise to the many Bud¬ 
dhist sculpturing centres which flourished at 
this period. 

Clay 

The method employed by the japane.se in 
making clay images was first to make a basic 
wooden frame on which plastic clay was pasted 
over and over again until the semblance of 
the subject was produced. To the more intricate 
parts like the hands, fibrous material was first 
woven to reproduce the finer outlines of the 
structural forms, and in the case of fingers cop¬ 
per wires were used as the core. This method 
was said to have been the more orthodox, but 
later a less economical method was introcuced 
in that a rough image of the subject was first 
reproduced in wood and plastic clay was coated 
over this rough image, this resulting in a con¬ 
siderable saving of clay. Sometimes mica dust 
was added to the clay to produce a more lustrous 
surface finish. 

To both of these, either colours were added 
or cloth was pasted, and on this cloth a finishing 
coat of lacquer was painted. 

Clay .sculpture flourished in the Nara Period 
together with dried-lacquer sculpture, these 
being the two most outstanding schools of the 
time. This clay sculpture disappeared com¬ 
pletely after the Heian Period. The most rep¬ 
resentative works are the “Nikk6, Gekkd Bosatsu” 
the “Shikkongdjin” of T6dai-ji Temple, and the 
“Shitenno” of Kaidanin Temple. 

Lkcqner 

Lacquer is a typical indigenous product of the 
Far East. 


There are two types of lacquer sculpturing 
in Japan. The first is railed the lacquered cloth 
or hollow dried-lacquer type, and the other 
the wooden-framed dried-lacquer type. In mod- 
delling hollow dried-lacquer images, a rough 
form is first made of earthen material and to 
this layers of hempn cloth are pasted with 
liquid lacquer until the desired contour is at¬ 
tained. To the more delicate parts powder 
lacquer to liquid lacuqer mixed with finely 
powdered saw dust is applied, and sometimes 
metal wires are woven to produce the required 
affect. After the image is completed and the 
applied lacquer dried, the earthern frame is 
broken and taken out and in its place a wooden 
frame is inserted ibr purposes of preservation. 

Ill the wooden-framed dried-lacquer type a 
rough outline of the image is first carved on 
the wood, and the powder lacquer or saw dust 
and lacquer solution is applied over the rough 
surface until more realistic contours are pro¬ 
duced. In both processes the surface was either 
gilt with gold powder or given colours as nec¬ 
essary. 

This lacquer and the clay sculpture techniques 
flourshed alongside each other as two of the 
most distinguished schools of Heian sculpture. 
But the former gradually diminished after the 
Heian Period. Among the more representative 
of the masterpieces of this school now remaining 
are the "Shitenno” of Taimaji Temple, which is 
regarded as a work of the early years of the 
Nara Period (8th century), “Priest Canjin” (hol¬ 
low dried-lacquer) of ToshSdai-ji Temple, the 
Katman (wooden-framed dried-lacquer) of T6sh6- 
dai-ji Temple, and many others at TOdaiji 
Temple, Kofukuji Temple, H6ry0-ji Temple 
and Saidai-ji Temple. 

Metsd 

In this field bronze was the most extensively 
used, although there are many examples of the 
use of iron. Gold was often plated on a work 
in bronze. This method flourished during the 
reign of Empress Suiko (early 7th century) but 
after the Kamakura Period (12th-Hth centuries) 
gold foil was pasted with lacquer as a means 
of preserving the golden appearance. 

The bronze employed by the Japanese at 
this juncture was an alloy of copper and pewter. 
The technical skill in alloying must have been 
considerably advanced, judging from the enor¬ 
mous Buddha built in Nara (752 a.d.), and that 
at Kamakura (1252-55 a.d.). 

The other metal used in sculpture was pig 
iron, the technique of which flourished from 
the latter part of Heian Period into the Kama- 
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kura Period. Silver is also said to have been 
employed; it appeared first in the Kara Period 
and was at its best during the ensuing Heian 
Period. But there are practically no examples 
that have survived. It is believed that silver 
images were for the most part confined to small 
objects. 

Stone 

Stone was used very widely in China and 
Korea, as can be inferred from the large number 
of stone sculptures found in those countries. 
Their influence would naturally have been felt 
in Japan, but traces of such remains are ex¬ 
tremely rare. This might be due primarily to 
the lack of proper stone material suitable for 
sculpture and to the appropriateness of this 
art to the racial characteristics of the Japanese. 
Although very few in number, there are still 
remains of this art, as at Zuto in Nara, and 
in Oita Prefecture, Kyushu. The technique is 
believed to have begun in the Heian Period 
and continued to the Kamakura Period. These 
together with the “Nyoirin Kannon” of Hotsu- 
misaki-ji Temple in Kochi Prefecture are the 
most representative examples of stone sculpture. 
But even these are not to be compared with 
the remarkable heights of craftsmanship at¬ 
tained in the field of wooden sculpture. 

However, there is one aspect of stone sculp¬ 
ture which must not be overlooked. This is the 
komainu (derived from the Korean dog), which 
stands in the forecourt of large Shinto shrines 
in Japan. Masterpieces of such sculpture were 
produced in and after the Kamakura Period. 
Stone lanterns adorning the compounds of 
Buddhist temples are further examples in this 
field. Masterpieces can be traced as far back 
as the Nara Period. 

Haniwa 

Haniwa are of reddish brown, hollow, un¬ 
glazed pottery, and mostly from two to three 
feet in length. Their first use was to fence off 
cemetery mounds and to prevent erosion. 

There are different views on the origin and 
purpose of later haniwa. One of the oldest Japa¬ 
nese records, the “Nihon Shoki,” says that they 
were made to abolish the inhuman practice of 
self-immolation with the dead; that they were 
developed from the fencing posts to which 
human features were added; and that they were 
an imitation of the Chinese funeral practice of 
burying household articles together with the 
dead. Whatever their purpose, haniwa unques¬ 
tionably played an important part in burial 


services of human beings in ancient Japan. 

Japanese art made sudden advances from the 
latter half of the 6th century, when Buddhism 
was imported from the Asian Continent. Haniwa 
was a Japanese product of the 3rd and 4th 
centuries when their artistic achievements were 
still on the level of primitive art. However, 
from the standpoint of art, haniwa may be re¬ 
garded as the wellspring of Japan’s artistic 
inheritance in its most simple naivete. The 
technique, therefore, is primitive, its expression 
free and lively. The impression it imparts is 
one of a gentle meekness. While the primitive 
art of other countries of the world for the most 
part is characterized by mystery, sensualism 
and fetishism, the Japanese haniwa has its own 
singularity. This point speaks eloquently of 
the explicit optimism of the Japanese people 
even in a period so ancient. 

Buddhi-st Image.s 

Since Japanese sculpture developed hand in 
hand with the progress of Buddhist sculpture, 
one cannot appreciate the former either con- 
ceptionally or aesthetically without the latter, 
nor can be understand its history without some 
knowledge of Buddhist sculpture. 

The different categories of Buddhist sculpture 
can be conveniently classified into (1) Buddha 
images, (2) Bosatsu images (Bodhisattva), (3) 
Deva images and (4) Fury images. 

(1) Buddha, also known as nyorai, is the 
central figure. It may take one of several forms, 
for example Shakamum (Sakyamuni), Rushana- 
hulsu —Vairocana, Amida —Amitabha, Yakusht — 
Bhaisajya-guru and so on. The style of these images 
makes them appear like a priest with innumerable 
curls, wearing clerical robes, and without any 
adornment about the body. In the Mikkyo sect 
such images are often given a crown and adorn¬ 
ment about the body, but they are thought of as 
exceptional. 

(2) Bosatsu or Bodhisattavas are the assistants 
of the Buddhas. They include Miroku (Mait- 
reya), Kannon (Avalokitesvara), Monju (Man- 
jusri), Fugen (Samantabhadra), Kokuzo (Akasa- 
garbha) and so on. These are unlike the Buddhas; 
their hair is arranged high up on the head and 
they wear crown, a kind of robe with the sash 
freely flowing, and yoraku, a kind of pendent and 
other ornaments. 

(3) Deva are celestial images acting as guardian 
deities of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. They include 
Bonten (Brahma), Taishakuten (Tenindra), Bisha- 
monten (Vaisravane), Kissholen (Mahaori), Kon- 
gorikishi (Vajrapani), Kishimojin (Hariti) and 
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other. These images are all guardian deities. 
They have distinct sex and are portrayed in 
the form of monarchs, men of arms, men of 
great strength, female courtiers and the like. 

(4) Fury images are the incarnation of Fudo- 
mjioo (Acala), Gosanzemyoo (Trailokyavijaya), 
Aiztnmyoi (Rega), and so on. The other three 
types are found in all sects of Buddhism, but 
these fury images occur only in the Mikkyo 
sect. They have no set forms and features and 
could represent any one of the Buddhas, Bosatsu 
and Deva images. 

All these images give the Mudra sign in one 
form or another and hid some article svhich 
symbolizes meditation, action or the like. The 
Mudra and the facial expression are both highlv 
revered in the Buddhist faith. 

There are other images of the many disciples 
of Shakamuni, but there are no set rules for 
their representation. They are reproductions 
of human beings, and not deities; they are 
more realistic and lack mystic forms and fea¬ 
tures. The common characteristic of these images 
is that they usually wear flowing robes. 

Accessories of Buddhist Images 

Since Buddhist images are objects of worship, 
they must posse.ss such qualities as will evoke 
the appropriate reaction in a worshipper. There¬ 
fore, the fundamental principle of contructing 
Buddhist images is that they must conform to 
these requirements, that they must possess in 
themselves the power to attract, and that they 
have appropriate background. The most im¬ 
pressive of these accessories is the halo, adorning 
the images as if radiant rays of light are pouring 
from them. Sometimes eanopies are added, 
but not always. Although the origin of this halo 
is to be found in the sutras, there is no prescribed 
formula and the Japanese devised their own 
creations. These tendencies can be seen as far 
back as the Asuka Period, immediately after 
the introduction of Buddhism. 

Such decorative additions were simple at the 
beginning, but since Buddhist images were 
primarily objects of worship and adoration, they 
naturally tended to increase their dignity and 
impressiveness and Anally turned into pure 
decorative art. Although the decorative halo 
and canopy diflered in individual images, their 
workmanship reached its height during the 
Heian Period. 

Strictly, there were two kinds of halo for 
Buddhist images, the flrst at the back of the 
head and the other at the back of the body. The 
halo at the back of the head was originally a 


simple round disk-like plaque, which in time 
became more embellished as the technique began 
to advance; multiple designs of flaming treasure 
bails, flames, flowers, and angel-like Agures 
adorned its surface. From the very early days 
lotus flowers were for the most part used in these 
circular halos. Only in the case of sedentary 
figures were these halos doubled, the smaller 
one being overlappetl by the larger halo. In 
most of the standing figures the halo rovers 
the entire image in an oblong shape. This was 
the fundamental principle in halo attachment, 
but in course of time variations were introduced 
to add to the splendour and attractiveness of 
the images, ."kmong these variations was a “boat- 
shape” halo which was patterned after the petals 
ol lotus flowei. 

One of the interesting variations of this halo 
workmanship is the carving of ornamental 
open-work of angel-like beings, their flowing 
robes waving outward and rippling at the hem 
in an undulating symmetry. This rhythmic 
expression was devised by Jorlid, and developed 
to Its height during the latter part of the Heian 
Period. I'hese halos, were not made of the same 
materials as the images themselves, were treated 
with gold foil and richly coloured to increa.se 
the impressiveness of the accompanying images. 
These dazzling objects of worship were also 
intended to captivate Buddhist followers, who 
were lured by these reproductions of the other 
world in such glittering and gorgeous fashion 
belbre their very eyes. 

In summing up, the magniflcenl gorgeousness 
that was attained in the halo decorations of 
Buddhist images could be construed as the 
effort exerted by sculptors to accentuate the 
simplicity of the images themselves the adorn¬ 
ment of which was very limited. 

The next in importance of the accessories 
of Buddhist images is the dais or pedestal. There 
are various kinds, but the most representative 
is the so-called lotus-flower dais. The lotus 
flower, a symbol of purity, came to be closely 
associated with Buddhism. The most simple 
form of the lotus flower dais is a base, on which 
is a rostrum around which petals of lotus flowers 
are attached in a scale-like fashion. TTie most 
revered and noblest form of dais is built in nine 
layers, between which arc variously shaped 
decorative additions. 

In contrast with the halo, the dais developed 
not so much independently as related organically 
and integrally to the image itself. 

In the Arst years of Japanese Buddhist sculp¬ 
ture, even in the Asuka Period, the sculptors 
were called busshi —“Buddhist craftsmen.” These 
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busshi were laymen, and the term included 
anyone who gained his livelihood by producing 
artides for Buddhist purposes. But in the Heian 
Period it became the custom for these sculptors 
to become priests in order to pursue their pro* 
fession. In the course of time these busshi were 
regularly employed by the different temples, 
and their positions became more stable. This 
enabled them to produce works of greater ar¬ 
tistic value. In this way most of the sculptures 
were produced by these busshi, who enjoyed 
the complete protection of the Buddhist temples. 
These busshi survived until the Edo Period, 
they finally disappearing in the Meiji Era. 

Shint5 Images 

Originally Shintoism, the native faith, had 
no objects of worship, but after the introduction 
of Buddhism into Japan, the new religion must 
have had considerable influence over the old 
belief through the new spiritual ideology known 
as Honchi-suijaku, in which Buddhist deities 
were believed to be transformed in the form of 
Shintd gods. As the result Shintoism in the 
course of time adopted concrete forms as objects 
of worship. 

According to the earliest records this tendency 
appeared in the beginning of the Heian Period. 
The images were thus almost entirely influenced 
by Buddhism. However, since Shintoism had 
no restriction on the making of images for wor¬ 
ship, its images were in most cases reproduc¬ 
tions of earthly human beings, in contrast to 
the superhuman images of Buddhism. Sintd 
images were for the most part sedentary statues 
with male and female clearly distinguishable, 
unlike those of Buddhism where sex could not 
be discerned. 

The oldest of the Shintfi images now remain¬ 
ing is the wooden statue of the male god of 
Matsuo Shrine, which is life-size and wears the 
garments of the time. The technique of carving 
is exactly like that which flourshed among Bud¬ 
dhist sculptures, in that the curves are charac¬ 
terized by the mild undulated ripple-like finish. 
Judging from this and other remaining statues 
the practice of Shintd sculptors was invariably 
to reproduce deities clothed in the garments 
of their own time. ShintC, like Buddhist, sculp¬ 
ture produced its greatest masterpieces in the 
Kamakura and Muromachi periods; after that, 
there was a gradual decline. 

Shintd sculpture may be a minor art in com¬ 
parison with its fellow, yet its naive simplicity, 
its spiritual melancholy and its sedate c^m are 
all quite distinctive. 


Portrait Images 

Japanese portrait sculpture began from the 
sculpturing of famous Buddhist priests soon 
after the introduction of Buddhism. This bond 
with Buddhism was not severed for several 
centuries. The earliest of the surviving works 
are those of the Nara Period of Priest Gien 
(died 728 a.d.) of Okadera Temple, Priest 
Gydshin (died 758 a.d.) of H6ryQ-ji Temple, 
Priest Ganjin and several others. But even 
these cannot escape the conceptional tendencies 
perceptible in the portrait drawings of Buddhist 
priests and in Buddhist sculpture of the time. 

These characteristics can also be seen in the 
works of the early part of the Heian Period, 
which included portraits of Shintd images as 
well as those of laymen, where the conceptional 
trend is just as evident. Genuine portrait sculp¬ 
ture came with the Kamakura Period (12th, 
13th, 14th centuries), with works in wood such 
as that of “Uesugi Shigefusa” in Meigetsuin Tem¬ 
ple. This is the outcome of the revival of realism 
of the day. The other outstanding work is that 
of Priest Chinzo, a Zen priest. This portrait 
is more realistic than any of those of Zen priests 
preceding the Kamakura Period. 

Works of this type rarely appeared after¬ 
wards. In the Meiji Period, Western methods 
were introduced, and thereafter almost all 
portraits were worked in plaster or bronze. 
A considerable number of bronze statues was 
also produced in this period. 

Postwar Sculpture 

In prewar days, modern Japanese sculpture 
made slow progress in comparison with other 
branches of Japanese art. Being accustomed 
to appreciate the suggestive simplicity of tradi¬ 
tional oriental art, the Japanese found it dif¬ 
ficult fully to understand the severe masses of 
modern sculpture. Japan’s defeat in the war 
added to the handicaps of sculpture. In the 
past, the Japanese mode of life had little need 
for sculpture. Above all, the fact that sculpture 
is an art that requires years of study was the 
main cause hindering young sculptors from 
developing new phases. It was only in 1946, 
that sculpture showed signs of revival, mainly 
through ^e painstaking efforts of existing sculp¬ 
tors. By this time, the sculptural section of such 
art groups as the NitUn, Intm, Shiseisaku and 
Nika4im had begun to show works of sculpture. 
But unfortunately hardly any of these sculptural 
sections were independent or stood apart from 
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Bronze bell, protohistoric period, 
height 43 cm. Property of Agency 
for Cultural Affaira. 

(Photo —T. Voneda) 



Silk embroidery showing Tenjukoku (Land of 
Heavenly Longevity) Paradise, Asuka Period, 
seventh century, length 88.8 cm, width 82.7 cm. 
Property of ChQgfiji Temple, Nara. (Photo— 
Nissha Printing Co. Ltd.) 



Kmdi (main hall) of HtwyOji Temple, Asuka Period, second half of seventh century, 5 bays wide and 
5 bays deep. Property of HdryAji Temple, Nara. This is the oldest known wooden budding in the 
worid. (Photo—^T. Irie) 






Yasukuni Shrine Sw the war dead in Tokyo. (Hioto—T. Kimum) 
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"Lady under a Tree," one of >ix screen 
panels, Nara Period, eighdi century, 
length 136 cm, width 56 cm. Property of 
Shds6in, Nara. (Photo—Japan Art in 
Colour) 


Five-stringed Biim (lute) deco¬ 
rated with mother-of-pearl 
and tortoise-shell, Nara Peri¬ 
od, ei^th century, Shitan 
wc^, length 108.1 cm, width 
30.9 cm, thickness of frame 
9 cm. Property of ShosSin, 
Nara. (Photo—Japan Art in 
Colourl 
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century, total height 462 cm. In fttmt 
of Grwt Buddha BaB rf TOdayi Temple, 
Nm*. (Photo—^T. Irfc) 


Sui-ten (Varuna) <rfjani-ton (Twelve Guard¬ 
ians of the Buddhist World) of Saidayi Tm- 
jde, one of 12 hat^^ng scroUs, Heimi Period, 
ninth century, «dor on silk, length 158.8 
cm. Property Saidaiji Temple, Nara. 


(Ktoto—Sho^ukui) 






lie Shrine in Mie Prrfecture where • miiror, one of the Sambu>t»>>jii^ Sncred Tr«»««w)-Hi 

tnirm', a twmxl and jeweb—which cooititute the impoial leg^dia of Ji^an, a ecdMi^. 
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Mural painting of HoryOji Temple, early Nara Ladies on the west wall of Takamatsuzuka 

Period, damaged by fire. Property of HdryOji Tumulus, Nara'. Asuka Period, around the 

Temple, Nara. (Photo—Kyodo) seventh century. (Photo—Kyodo) 
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Itsukushima Shrine in Hircahima Prefecture. Kamakura to Mutomachi Periods. (Photo—Tlie 
Mainichi) 


Landscape by Sdami.Muroinachi Period, 
1509, Chinese ink on paper, length 
174.8 cm, width 140,2 cm. Property 
Daisen-in Temple, Kyoto. 

(Photo—Shdgakukan) 


Landscape by SesshO, Muro- 
machi Period, 1495. A hang* 
ing scroll, Chinese ink on 
paper, length 147.9 cm, width 
32.7 cm. Property of Tokyo 
National Museum, Tokyo. 
(Photo—T. Yoneda) 







Stone i^mlen of Daiaenin, tiie nKmntery 
«f Dsitdniyi Temple, Mowmiachi Period, 
lijcteenth century. Prtqserty <rf Daitotap 
Trample, Kyoto. (Photo—Sh^akukan) 


Giniudni (Silvfflr Pavilimi), Muromachi Peiod, 
1495, width: 8.24 m «m the east and west sides, 
6.96 on the north ride and 5.94 on the south ride. 
Property rfjiihdji Temple (OinkalreHi Temple), 
Kyoto, (Photo—T. Sato) 















Box desirated in aidU^ amd ndtti aM&«v«)£f«iagd i^a^, 
Heian Period (Mcond tadf of devaa^ cea^)i WBodai^ 
length 22.5 tas, widdi 30,5 cm, h^cht li m of 

Tdcyo Nadoiud Museum, Td^. (Ph<m>—T, Ymt^) 


Fugoi Boiatiu (Samsnt Bhadra), 
Heian Period, twelfth coitury. A 
hanging icroU, color <m silk cloth. 
Length 159 cm, widdi 74.5 cm. 
Property of Tokyo Natimtal Mu¬ 
seum, Tokyo. (Kioto—T. Yoneda) 


"Shaka (Sdcyamuni) raiiig fimn a gdden ooiBa* Hdaa 
Period, deventh century. A hangii^ smtdil odor on iMk 
cloth. Height 160 cm, wkith 229 cm. fmpmr at Idtems* 
naga Memmial Museum, Kanapwa. llie pdnth^ dcfidi 
an episode Srom the sutra MakamyadtyO. (Ktom-ObnAa 
Kogd-sha Oo. Ltd.) 


"ShigissnEi^E4naU.”HdanPedad, tw«^ oenttny,i»eerserim^lhedtB«oil(Mi||ifel^^ 
l^qmr. ikeaAdi 31 on, length 877 cm. Kopo^ d'CSiiHiosas)^ T«ail%.Wiia.;tiiaM»iii 8 l fa i f: 
die story Of the fmdme Mytmi m Mt. «4ose mkaai^ios, p(Nrer^tttmWJ^i^'il|i9't^ 

^VbowdUy toanmfffay (Kuiio— 
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Astaiot of leather and iron phttet laced widt d«h 
Mt« t^rd, Hdan Period, twdfth century, total 
height of umor (from lop o( body to bottom of 
ta«ea) W cm, hdi^t of helmet bowl 12.5 cm. 
Prtqiwty trf Oyamamaai Shiine, Ehitne. (i%>to— 
Niidta Printing Go. Ltd.) 



Aouda Nyom (Aedtal^) of li^ddo (f^oenix 
Han), Hdan l«Bd, KB3, woodta, he^t 279 
cm, toud hei^ of ptdbMd 119 a®. Property of 
BySiRMn Ten^ Thw <**7 

audwatk .wwk In eitoance by dw fteat KidptOT 
(Photo—T. We) 









“Ippen Shfinin E-den," 12M, oi« rf> leriet rf !2 h«nd tcrollt, cotor on ^ ctotih, cm, 

length 11(» cm. P«^»wty of Kmdtikoji, Kyoto. (Rboto—Nitsha Pnnthig Co. Ltd.) 










Muchaku Bosatsu (Asanga), Kamakura 
Period, first half of thirteenth century, 
wooden, height 195 cm. Property of 
K6fukuji Temple, Kara. (Photo—T. Irie) 


Amida Nyorai (Amitabha), Kamakura Period 
(thirteenth century), bronae, height 1150 cm. 
Kdtdkuin Temple, Kanagawa, This statue is 
popularly known as Dai Butsu (Great Buddha 
erf Kamakura. (Photo—S. Ftyimoto) 


Kandaiimn main gate) of Teda^ Ttanj^, Kam^ura Period, 1199,5 bays wide and 2 bays 

deq>. Pn^tmy oTTOdidli TeH^»le, Kara. (Photo—T. Irie) 




Writing box decorated in by Hiunkaku (fttvilkw of Flyii^ <3m«if}, Miwtoywaa 

Honami Kaetsu, Edo Period, seventeenth Period, 160), 25.80 m wide on tte south and north 

century, overaU height 12 cm, width sides, 11.79 m deep on the east and 12.47 m deep 

23 cm, length 24.3 cm. Property of on the west side. Property of Honf^i Temple, 

Tokyo National Museum, Tokyo. (Photo Kyoto. (Photo—T. Sato) 

—T. Voneda) 



Him^ Caitfe in Hin^ Gly, Hyogo A«fectui«, hfomoyama Period, 1609. PSw^wrty oTlM&ifatry ot 
EducatioR, Tokyo. Himgji CkMle «the fineit and matt dittmguidMid rfJi 4 >aneK e«to. (Phom—V. 
Watanabe) 
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Sword blade of the hyt^o-ku»ari-type mounting with “iehi" inscribed on the blade, known as Uesugi 
Tachi, Kamakura Period, thirteenth century, overall length 113 cm, blade: length 77.8 cm, curvature 
219 «n, breadth at butt 2.9 cm, breadth near edged point 2.1 cm. Property of Tokyo National 
Museum, Tokyo. (Photo—Otsuka Ki^i Co. Ltd.) 



Heado (Hioimbt Mali), Heim Period, 1053, centra! haU (diada): 3 bays wide and 2 baj^ deqp. 
Prc^ierty of Byada*m Tanide, Kyoto. (Photo—T. Sato) 








Shino-ware tea bowl, Momoyama Period,iixteaithcentury,heigfat 
8.9-9.5 cm, diameter at mouth 10.3-11.8 cm,diameter of hate 6.05 
cm. Property of Mr. Mitsui Takahiro, Kanagawa. This tea botri, 
called “U-no-hana-gaki” (a bamboo flower trellu), is a superb 
example of decorated Shino-ware pottery. (Photo—T. Yoneda) 



“Cjjpreas Tiw" by Kand EttiAo, an eight-fold screen. Roperty trf the Tdcyo Natimal Museum. 
(Photo—Tc^o Katimul Museum) 





'**Viiie »m m«my, mtiim pair tt 

mmm, aHm-m pi^i h^ia WMm, i^^xsrtjr d'fiifr. 

Mteii Hariiirnemwt, ’Tok^, The vm e( penpective k die remit el' We«tem influence with continued 
to titer faitojb^iMB dsuroi^ the pert <d'Niq;a^darinf die eii^lemdi century. (]%oto—T. Yoneda) 



<‘lUd 4ptdV<4dtBTtim Trees,” kr Ogate K^in, Bdo Period, e%htei^ :0kittH7. » plw of two Add 

iSflca, wktA 172,2ere veOe. PtopenfefMmdAnUmam, 
fSthaikik. 0(toiO><dtnfldi lUcM Ck. lid.) 












Wiaa Oea aaa Unmac Ciod, ^ Iw «««l, Mvcateeadt eantury, |>*w of tm 

fidd iGreeiii, ixkg m pupa, iu^t m, w^idi 199.7 oi, fn^erty <d' Kjno^ji Temi^ Ky^. 

(Photo—'NkAa Pciatiiig Oe. 1^) .s'-.VV*; 





Votive digectt «t the Kunumo Ketame-tiudia Grand Shrine, Muromadti Period, 1390, Prt^ty 
of Kumano Ha 5 «taB»-tairi» Grand Shrine, Wakayansa. Hhwe heirloiw^ whiA w classified as 
tu ti o na l fireuures, are b^wsd to have been prodin:^ over a five-yaw period beginimg in 1384 and 
ware donated to die tv^ve dtrines hf the Grand Shrine in 1390. (Photo—Nissha Printing Co. Ltd.) 


“Phtotte^"l^tiari(u,Mtanoyamaft*iod, 13®J,ooerfapaff rfMKfcldicreeBt.CaiiiteieWtw 

py, aiHLl eiB, vddth «B.l cm. fttyertv rfTrfevo Natiotod Maietnn, myo. (Photo—T. 




braed^ ^ M 

Dveii^Hed «ianM^ Ida Im^ -Ni^ 
M m, ^waster m. «Bei^''#.l'‘.'<!m. 
dtModMr -bne #{4(««. Btiip# <t 
TikY0^takmii^Smam,ttik0,i^^ 


laceme burner ai ihi^K! of • i^iacant, ovei^azed 
enamd bjr Nkaei, Edo Poiod, fevnttwith ceabtry, 
length 47 JS«bi, bd|^ 18 on. Fropoty of Idtikaewa 
Ait&ctand Mueum, libSunm, (i^oto—SUSgakif 

kan) 







Shflkta«ei <rfICaUura Rikyfi (li»t»uni Imperial Villa), Edo Period, first half of seventeenth century, 
Kyoto. (Photo—Shdgakukan) 



‘‘Three Horses in a Meadow," by Sakamoto Han- 
jir6, Tairiio Era, 1932, ofl on canvas, length 80.5 
cm, vridth 100 cm. Property of Bridg«tone Museum 
rf Art, Tokyo. (Photo—Shdgakukan) 


"Nude and Fans," by Umehara RyS- 
aabutd, Tsudto Era, 1938, ««1 on canvas, 
length 81 cm, widdt 65 cm. Property 
(%ara Art Mtseum, Okayama. (Photo 
—Shdgakukan) 







"Combing” by Kobnya*bi Kokei. Proporty •‘M«»keln«Ckird«i”byTioehid» 
of the Euei Bunto Fwindatkm, Trftyo. (aoto Bakiuen. rf the Nwkmal 

—Shagakukan) Mtueum <d Modem Art, Tokyo, 
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the Parting Swtion. In 1949, in self-criticism 
of their deficiencies, sculptors from various 
schools organized the Japan Sculptors Federa¬ 
tion and held their first exhibition at the Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art. This first postwar in¬ 
dependent sculptural exhibition is significant 
as instigating self-consciousness and creative 
ptwer among sculptors. Glorification of liber¬ 
alism showed itself in a strong yearning for 
foreign culture, this resulting in successive 
exhibitions of reproductions of foreign masters. 
From 1951, this tendency gave rise to an ava¬ 
lanche of exhibitions of the original works of 
such masters as Matisse, Picasso, Braque, Rou¬ 
ault and the Salon dc Mai. Although the em¬ 
phasis had been on painting, these exhibitions 
gave a strong impetus to sculpture, both from 
the formative and expressive standpoint. With 
the stablization of social conditions in the 
early 1950’s, self-consciousness rose above pre¬ 
war levels. From this time onward, such art 
groups as the Kodd-Bijutsu, Dai-Niki-kai, Shinju- 
kai others gradually established sculptural sec¬ 
tions which became increasingly important. 

The Nitlen was as ever the main sustaining 
power of postwar apathy. Eighty percent of 
the artists joined and submitted what we might 
call etudes or sketches which could hardly be 
considered as tableaux. Yet, the moderate 
realism of such prewar masters as Asakura 
Fumio and Katd Kensei in sculpture and Yama- 
zaki Choun, .Sawada Haruhiro and others in 
wood-carving, gradually stabilized their skill, 
while the individualistic pursuits of Mizufune 
Rokushu, Kijima Masao, Entsuba Katsuji and 
others greatly contirbuted to the revival of 
government-sponsored exhibitions. Thus, the 
deeply rooted tradition of Japanese sculpture 
had been handed down to the present day. 
The rise of young sculptors is well proved by 
the fact that, in 1952, the 26 year-old Asakura 
Kydko, noted for her purity of form, was chosen 
as one of the Judges of the Nitlen. 

The Inten, together with the Nitlen main¬ 
tains conservative realism with such prewar 
masters as Shinkai Takezo, Ishii Tsuruzd and 
Yamamoto Toyoichi acting as the driving force. 

As opposed to such conservative groups, the 
sculptors of the Shinsesahi, though having a 
slight tendency toward realism, aim to uncover 
the essence of form. The fresh vitality of those 
members whose age is in the thirties and forties 
is a proof that theirs is a group apart from the 
government-sponsored groups. “Statue of a 
Yoimg Man” (1947) by Kikuchi Kazuo and 
“Man and Horses” (1952) by Sat6 ChQry6 
are representative of this group, while Hongfl 


Shin with his series “Voice of the Sea” is social¬ 
istic in his themes. The fact that the SUtueisaku 
added an architectural section is worthy of note. 
We find new vistas for future development in 
the organic display of the Sculptural and Archi¬ 
tectural Section td' the Skatseisaku exhibitions. 

Because of differences of opinion whether to 
participate in the Nitten or not, the Nika-kai 
group lost the minority of its prewar members. 
But, with Kasagi Sueo as its cratral figure the 
younger generation succeeded in quickening the 
pace toward avant-garde abstract sculpture. By 
1950, even sculpture began to reveal Nika-kai’s 
trendency to favour giant size exhibits. “Har¬ 
mony”, Kasagi Sueo’s impressive abstract stone 
sculpture, weighed over 2,800 kilogrammes. 
The very same year, Isamu Noguchi arrived in 
Japan. With his lectures and one-man shows, 
Noguchi stirred art circles and aroused an in¬ 
creasing interest in abstract art. The sculptural 
works of the Nika-kai and other private art 
groups unaminously adopted the new tendency. 
Konno Hisashi of the JiyS Bijutstt, Tatehata 
Kakuz5 of the Kodo-Bijutsu, Ueki Shigeru of 
the Modem Art Group and others are the 
present leaders of abstract sculpture. On the 
other hand, there arose a tendency to use space 
in sculpture as a positive theme. Nagano RyQ- 
gy6 of Dai-Niki-kai introduced space through 
his theory of abstract form while Hiroi Tsutomu 
of the Modem Art Group used the density and 
frame of sculpture for architectural space. 
Teshigawara SSfa ingeniously combined flower 
arrangement, one of the traditional space-arts 
Japan, with sculptural space. Although he is 
for the most part seruuous in his interpretation, 
we owe him a great deal for the popularization 
of the abstract point of view. Standing apart 
from these groups, Kinouchi Yoshi perfected 
his unique Baroque style. 

Turning our attention from art galleries, we 
find that since the first Inokashira Park Open- 
Air Sculpture Exhibition of 1950, which re¬ 
vealed the beauty of sculpture in open space, 
the number of exhibitions broadening our 
formative field of vision has markedly increased. 
In step with this new tendency, we find that 
nude statues symbolizing peace and happiness 
as well as out-door sculptures for the purpose 
of embellishing cities began to take the place 
of prewar militaristic bronze statues. A^in, 
with the prevailing building boom, sculpture 
outgrew its original function and found a new 
field in architecture where it can blend and 
become a part of the structure. 

Compared with painting in terms of materials, 
sculpture is rather ponderous and lacks fiex- 
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ibility. That u the most probable reason why 
modem sculpture developed at a snail-like pace 
in Japan. In the postwar period, however, as 
painting made a big transformation around the 
end of the 1950’s towards its present mearu of 
expression, sculpture began to indicate some 
changes. And then in the latter half of the 1960’s 
sculpture began to develop a much greater 
variety of forms, even surpassing painting in 
this respect. The modem arts have many means 
of expression. For example, in the case of pop 
art very concrete objects of daily living are 
adopted, and in the case of technologically 
oriented arts like optic art, cubic arrangements 
are required. 

The signs of changes became evident at about 
the time the Shurokai. formed by young artists 
who graduated in 1957 from Geidai or the 
National University of the Arts, set out to be 
active. The Shurokai produced many leading 
figures in modern sculpture like Ho.sokawa 
Munehide, Kodama Yukio and others. There¬ 
after, the influence of contemporary Italian 
sculpture was strongly felt for a short while, 
and styles after the fashion of Marini (plaster 
sculpture without casting) and Fascini were 
in vogue. Reinforcing this trend was the Con¬ 
temporary Italian Sculpture Exhibition, held 
under the sponsorship of the Mainichi News¬ 
paper in 1961 which gave a great impetus to 
these young sculptors. 

At about the same time many sculpture sec¬ 
tions were set up within established art groups. 
They included the NUten, the InUn (the sculp¬ 
ture section of this group was disbanded in 1961, 
and thereafter some of the members became 
affiliated with the sculpture section set up by 
Kokugakai), the Shinseisaku, the Jiyu Bijutsu, the 
Kodo, the Niki, the Ichiyo, tht Modem Art, the 
Taiheiyo Bijutsu, the Hakujitsu-kai, and others. But 
there was only one group consisting exclusively 
of sculptors, namely the Sokeikai which was formed 
in 1952 on the initiative of Nakano Shiro and 
others who had left the Nitten. Nevertheless, in 
1960 avantgarde sculptors associated with the 
sculpture section of the above-mentioned groups 
somehow transcended their respective group 
loyalties and formed the Shudtm Gendai Chokoku or 
Contemporary Sculptors Collective, aimed at creat¬ 
ing horizontal liaisons and ensuring freer pro¬ 
duction. This sculptors group attracted attention 
as something quite distinct from the Sdkeikai. 
Tatehata Kakuzo and Mukai Rydkichi of the 
Kodd took the initiative, and avant-garde sculp¬ 
tors belonging to the Nika, the Jiyu Bijutsu, and 
the Modem Art, as well as independents have 
since been affiliated with this group. 


In the following year, 1961, the International 
Sculptural Symposium was initiated in Yugo¬ 
slavia, and Japanese sculptors participated in 
its first session and have continued to do so 
annually. The Symposium adopted a unique 
mode where in artists would gather at a loca¬ 
tion where good materials were supplied and 
work in a collective life. The participants in 
the first session included Tanaka Eisaku, wood 
sculpture; Togashi Hajime, stone sculpture; 
Nizui Yasuo, who was living in Paris, stone 
sculpture; and others. The Symposium has 
greatly contributed to the fostering of interna¬ 
tional consciousness among closed-minded and 
insular Japanese sculptors. The style of this 
symposium spread to other countries including 
Japan, where under the sponsorship of the Asahi 
Newspaper the Japan Symposium of World 
Contemporary Sculpture was held at the sea¬ 
shore of Manazuru in Kanagawa Prefecture 
in the summer of 1963. This new style of sym¬ 
posium was successfully carried out through the 
participation of sculptors from Germany, Cuba, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and Japan (Kimura 
Kentaro, Kongo Shin, Suzuki Minoru, and 
three others). 

In the same year, the Ube City Field Sculp¬ 
ture Exhibition was held at the Tokiwa Park 
in the City of Ube of Yamaguchi Prefecture. 
While field sculpture exhibitions had been held 
every other year by the Kanagawa Prefcctural 
Modern Museum since 1957, helping to develop 
many talented artists, the exhibition in Ube 
City was epoch-making in that a vast site tataling 
about 33,000 square meters was reserved for the 
display. This exhibition was later given greater 
significance by being renamed the Field .Sculp¬ 
ture Museum. It was noted as being suggestive 
of a new direction toward open-air museums 
which would preserve a freer space than the 
traditional closed salon-style art museum and 
would accordingly be more responsive to every 
phase of contemporary art. 

The Kobe Suma Rikyu Park Contemporaiy' 
Sculpture Exhibition sponsored by Kobe City 
in 1968 had the same objective as the exhibitions 
of Ube City. The works of Sekine Nobuo and 
Usami Keiji displayed there each raised novel 
problems. Sekine dug a cylindrical hole 2 meters 
wide in the park and at a little distance mounded 
the earth which was dug out in the same cylin¬ 
drical shape. This could be called an earth work 
and presented a very distinct contrast between 
the substance and the void. This is a new method 
in which an artist creates on the spot in a differ¬ 
ent sense from the way field symposiums are held 
and involves spontaneity and similar concep- 
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tural problems. Usami had a similar conscious¬ 
ness. Driving poles into an inclined plane of 
the park and stretching rubber tubes around 
the poles, he created a work out of the park 
itself. It might be called panoramic space art. 

This style of field display was better realized 
in a sculpture museum, Chokoku-no-Mori Art 
Museum, established at Hakone in 1969. It 
was inaugurated with the International Sculp¬ 
ture Exhibition, one of the largest sculpture 
contest exhibitions ever held either here or 
abroad. Horiuchi Masakazu was given a grand 
prize for his work expressing tension between 
two shapes. 

At the World Fair 1970 held in Osaka, highly 
novel and experimental attempts in sculpture 
were displayed in many locations. Among other 
things the Symposium of Ferrosculpture was 
conducted with lida Yoshikuni, who does re¬ 
volving mirror metal sculpture, taking a leading 
part and the participation of able artists from 
various countries of the world. 

As the World Fair showed, modern society 
has become complicated. Likewise, each area 
of fine arts no longer confines itself to its respec¬ 
tive genre, but creates new modes of expression 
by blending with each other. Sculpture has 
blended with other genres, especially archi¬ 
tecture. As the postwar recovery reached a 
significant level, helping stabilize society, there 
was a great impetus toward ferroconcrete build¬ 
ings. While the Tokyo Metropolitan Bunka 
Kaikan, completed in 1961, was designed by 
Maekawa Kunio, a disciple of Le Corbusier, 
Mukai Ryokichi carved a great relief in the 
large hall, taking acoustics into account, and 
his work attracted attention as an example of 
sculpture making inroads into the field of ar¬ 
chitecture. Shimizu Seiji and Tada Minami 
expressed this sense of blending through stone 
formations and graphic design line creations, 
respectively. To cite a few more examples, 
Inoue Bukichi who devised a new means of 
arranging metal sculptures within the space of 
buildings so that the original form of the sculp¬ 
ture is preserved and Nagare Masayuki, known 
for his stone carvings in the Japanese style, 
gained a high reputation in the U.S. 

On the other hand, sculpture which absorbs 
architectural space into itself emerged strongly 
and developed into a world trend, as typified 
by Philip King of the U. K., but in Japan where 
living space is very limited such a drastic trend 
has not materialized. 

Just as calligraphy encroached on abstract 
painting through the technique of bokusho or 
mmie, traditional flower arrangement developed 


from its original still-life nature and advanced 
into the field of avant-garde sculpture through the 
efforts of Teshigawara S6fll and many other 
founders of flower arrangement schools. Tradi¬ 
tional handicrafts also came to reveal new phases 
in the liberal atmosphere seen after World War 
11. Young ceramic artists eagerly devoured foreign 
ideas on an such as Italian avant-garde sculpture, 
Scandinavian crafts, and American industrial 
designs, thereby pioneering a new field of ceramics 
which was impractical, putting emphasis upon 
pure artistic value. Among other groups, the 
.Sodeisha, formed immediately after the war, has 
had a long active life up to the present with Yagi 
Kazuo and Kumakura Junkichi playing leading 
roles. 

The Yomiuri Independent Exhibition estab- 
lishetl in 1949 prompted a system of unrestricted 
display of works through contracts with existing 
art groups. Accordingly it encouraged free and 
unrestrained productions which resulted in a 
pronounced tendency toward Dadaism. This 
gave birth to many raidcal avant-garde artists. 
In the field of sculpture, Mori Takeshirfi gained 
distinction first, presenting a unique style of 
sculpture with respect to both mass and space. 
Most Dadaistic expressions were not sculpturally 
structured, but were rather composed of objects of 
concrete shapes. Therefore, anti-artistic moves 
were visible in the “Garakuta-ha” or rubbish¬ 
piling group and the “Jikan-ha” or time-centered 
group. The assemblages by Yashimura Masu- 
nobu, the compact object by Nakanishi Natsu- 
yuki, the pink ad-balloon by Fukuoka Michio, 
and the car by Miki Tomio have been some of 
the results of the Independent Exhibition. 

Yamaguchi Katsuhiro pioneered a virgin 
land of mobile formative art and proceeded to 
optic art, making use of plastics. Tanaka .Shintaro 
further sublimed such a mobile formation. Ito 
Takamichi gave a new interpretation of light 
reflected on metal objects. Thus connected 
with technology, sculpture has set out to move, 
glitter, and sound, having multicolored expres¬ 
sions. 

As explained in the article on painting, some 
sculptors settled abroad. The first example is 
Azuma Kenjiro, a metal sculptor who studied 
with Marino Marini and is active in Milano. 
Toyofuku Tomonori, who came to Milano in 
Azuma’s wake, was originally a wood sculptor 
who made singular spatial interpretations of 
multi-holed wood sculpture into bronze and 
plastics. He is active internationally, exhibiting 
his works at the Venice Biennale Exhibition 
and elsewhere. Influenced by the activity of 
those two sculptors, many sculptors who have 
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gone abroad have «o far tended to go to Italy, 
especially to Milano. The artbts who stay in 
Paris consist of an overwhelming number of 
painters and only a few sculptors, one of whom 
is Mizui Yasuo, a steady stone sculptor, who 
participated once in the Yugoslavia Symposium 
referred to above. In New York, Niizuma Minoru 
who was active in the Shurokai in Japan, is teaching 
at the Brooklyn Art College and shows his abun¬ 
dant talent in various materials. Also staying in 
New York is Odate Toshio, who is little known 
in Japan. Having gone to the U.S. as an obscure 
sculptor, he has acquired a steady reputation for 
his wood sculptures, both organic and massive. 
Nagare Masayuki who was in charge of the stone 
sculpture of the New York World Fair in 1964 
has successively held one-man shows in New 
York, winning great popularity for his oriental 


yet modemistically clear touch in stone sculpture. 
When staying in Japan he strives for personal 
creation by living amid majestic surroundings 
unlike those of the ordinary Japanese, at his studio 
located in Aji-mura, a village on a peninsula in 
Shikoku, which is a stone-producing district. 

The Takamura Kotaro prize was established 
in 1957 to confer honors on sculptors with the 
aim of raising the level of Japanese sculpture. 
In 1970 the Nakamura Teijiro prize was estab¬ 
lished at the initiative of Asahikawa City, Naka¬ 
mura’s home town. As both of them were of the 
Rodin school, the prizes arc chiefly to be given 
to artists using plastic mediums. On the other 
hand, the Hirakushi DenchO prize established 
in 1972 emphasizes conferring honors on wood 
sculptors of the figurative trend. 
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History 

Arcliaic Age 

The people who migrated to the Japanese 
Islands around 1,000 B.c. had a Neolithic cul¬ 
ture. Using stone implements and earthenware, 
they made their livelihood by hunting and 
fishing and lived in houses which consisted of 
a roof over a 50-centimetre-deep cavity. The 
shape of the plan varied, being either round, 
rectangular with round corners, rectangular or 
quadrate. It is surmised that the beams rested 
on four pillars planted directly in the ground, 
being surrounded on the four sides by rafters 
and thatched with grass. 

Around 100 b.c., bronze and iron were brought 
from China together with the tillage method 
which made cultivation of rice the main pro¬ 
duction. Although pit dwellings continued high 
floored houses of Southern style were introduced. 

In spite of the fact that shrines were rebuilt 
many times, the architectural style of shrines 
built around the end of the fourth century a.d. 
(the time of the emergence of a noble class) is 
still preserved in our time. It is considered that 
shrine architecture of the day followed the 
style of palace architecture. Hence, by observing 
siu-ine architecture, we are able to infer a great 
deal about palace architecture. The Ise Shrine 
and the Izumo Shrine are both typical examples. 
With curved roofs, pillars directly planted in the 
ground, high floors, unpainted wo^ and simple 


structure, the architectural style of both the Ise 
and the Izumo shrines is that of Japanese archi¬ 
tecture before the introduction of Buddhism. 

Aanka, Nan Periods (552-793 A.D.) 

Buddhism brought its architecture and changed 
the indigenous almost beyond recognition. Origi¬ 
nating in India, Buddhism was introduced to 
China from Western regions in the beginnings 
of the Christian Era. In China, Buddhist archi¬ 
tecture flourshed around the third and fourth 
centuries. As Chinese architecture of the time 
was considerably advanced, the influence of 
Buddhist architecture made itself felt chiefly 
in ornamentation and details, while architectural 
style (palaces and government buildings) were 
merely modified to suit the new import. Thus, we 
find that the Buddhist architecture that was 
introduced to Japan was, in reality, Chinese 
architecture. 

A Buddhist temple has as its centre the KonS 
(Golden Hall) and Pagoda surrounded by a 
gallery with a gate called Chumon (Inner Gate). 
The Auditorium, Kyodd (the building where 
prayer books are stored), the belfry and the 
cells are situated at the rear. Among other build¬ 
ings we find the temple office, the dining hail 
and warehouses. All these buildings are sur¬ 
rounded by an outer fence with gates opening 
on all the four sides. This layout varies in the 
matter of detail, the Shitenno-ji style being the 
oldest known. The Hdryd-ji style comes next 
followed by the styles of Yakushi-ji, K6fuku-ji and 
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T6dai-ji. Chinese architecture with its stylobate, 
pillars raised on a stone foundation, pillars with 
entablature which support the eaves, curved 
tiled roof, heavily decorated interior and exterior, 
differs greatly from Japanese architecture. With 
the spread of Buddhist architecture throughout 
Japan, palaces and shrines began to adopt the 
Chinese style. 

Although the H6k6-ji built in 588 a.d. was 
the first example of a temple fully equipped 
with adjunctive buildings, tbe H6ryu-ji Mon¬ 
astery with its Kondo (Golden Hall), towers. 
Inner Gate and galleries is the oldest among 
existing temples. Built in 607 a.d., Horyu-ji 
was destroyed by fire in 670 a.d. The archi¬ 
tectural style of the present temple is different 
from others in its employment of cloud-shaped 
brackets which were used in China tn the 6th 
century. As there was a distinct difference be¬ 
tween the brackets of the 6th and those of the 
7th century, the 670 a.d. fire of Horyu-ji Tem¬ 
ple has been subject to prolonged debates. 

During the latter half of the 7th century, 
Japan began to have direct communication 
with China. Thus, T’ang civilization was brought 
to Japan without passing through Korea. Japan, 
for example, adopted the Chinese model when 
she built her capital. Heijokyo, the capital built 
in 710 A.D., had an Imperial Palace in the 
centre of its northern half and well-organized 
road system running east, west, south and north. 
Within the boundaries of the capital were built 
such temples as the lodai-ji, Saidai-ji, K6fuku-ji, 
Daian-ji, Genko-ji, Yakushi-ji and T6sh6dai-ji. 
T6dai-ji, the biggest of all, had a Kondo Hall 
which was about nine metres long, five metres 
wide and four and half metres tall with two ten 
metre towers. Among these temples, the East 
Tower of Yakushi-ji, the Yumedono (Dream Pa¬ 
vilion), the Buppddo, the East Main Gate and 
the Kyodo (the building where prayer books arc 
kept) of Horyu-ji, the Shosoin Repository, the 
Hokkedd and the Tegaimon Gate of T6dai-ji, 
the Kondo Hall and the Auditorium of T6sh6- 
dai-ji, the East Tower and West Tower of Taima- 
ji, the Octagon Hall of Eizan-ji still remain 
intact while the small towers of Kairyuo-ji and 
Gokurakuin built at the lime remain as models 
of towers. 

Hcdan Period (794-1185) 

In 794 A.D., the capital was transferred to 
Heiankyo. Though similar in shape Heiankyo 
was somewhat bigger than Nara. But now tem¬ 
ples, instead of being built within the limits of 
the city, were removed to the mountains. Though 
£nryaku-ji and Kongobu-ji are representative, 


none of the original buildings managed to 
survive frequent fires. Those that remain were 
built after the 17th century. The Murd-ji and 
Sanbutsu-ji are among the mountaiiMide temples 
of the time. We can find no representative 
examples of towers built in this period in the 
Tahdlo style introduced from China, a style that 
consists in a square basis, round centre and 
square roof. The only existing examples are 
the Tahdto of Ishiyaraadera Temple and those 
built .since the end of the 12th century. 

During the latter Heian Period, a great num¬ 
ber of Amitabha Halls were built as a result 
of the growing faith in Amitabha. The H6dd6 
(Phoenix Hall) of Bydddin, the Amitabha Hall 
of Hdkai-ji and the Main Hall of Jdruri-ji are 
representative Amitabha Halls. Dedicated to 
the golden statue of Amitabha, these Amitabha 
Halls were masterpieces of solemn beauty. 
The Phoenix Hall, for instance, was decorated 
with every conceivable means of ornamentation. 
Even the architectural style was in imitation of 
a painting of paradise. In otlier words, the 
Phoenix Hall was an expression of paradise as 
it was imagined by the people of the time. 

By its use of massive building materials, the 
architecture of the Nara Period was majestic 
in style. But, during the Heian Period, ma¬ 
terials gradually grew more delicate and people 
began to prefer a more graceful style. Even 
shrines began to have wooden floors and cypress 
bark roofs. 

The influence of Buddhist, architecture on 
Shinto shrines made itself felt from the 8th cen¬ 
tury. Thus, we find shrines with curved roofs 
and coloured exterior, an architectural style 
known by the name of kasugazukuri, nagarezukuri 
of hachimmzukuri. The Kamo .Shrine, the Kasuga 
Shrine and the Usa Shrine are representative 
examples of this style. 

Chinese architecture also influenced resi¬ 
dential style. We find examples of residences 
built in the exact architectural style of the 
Buppddo of Horyu-ji Temple. The residential 
style of the Heian Period came more and more 
to adopt the orderly, symmetrical arrangement 
of Buddhist architecture. The Emperor’s resi¬ 
dence inside the Imperial Palace of Heianky6 
is a representative example of this style. Though 
the present Imperial Palace of Kyoto was built 
in 1756 A.D., its style is that of the 9th century. 
Shindmzukari, the architectural style of the nobil¬ 
ity, also resembled the Emperor’s residence. 
Towards the end of the Heian Period, the dif¬ 
ferences between shrine and residential styles 
became less. As a result, shrines began to adopt 
the residential style. The saiden of Kasuga Shrine 
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and the Front Shrine of the Ujigami Shrine were 
both built in the style of a residence while the 
shSiyo-in of H6ryG-ji Temple is an exact replica 
of the adjimctive building of a shindenzukur 
residence. 

Kamakura, Mnromachl Periods (1186-1574) 

After the 10th century, official communica¬ 
tion with China ceased and architecture became 
increasingly Japanized. We find wooden floors 
and cypress bark roofs even in Buddhist archi¬ 
tecture. But toward the end of the 12 th century, 
when Tddai-ji had been reconstructed, the archi¬ 
tectural style of Southern Sung was introduced. 
The South Main Gate of T6dai-ji and the Jodo 
Hall of J6do-ji are examples of this influence. 
Brackets were inserted into pillars while bare 
beams revealing the structure were used as the 
celing; this gave a feeling of strength and power. 

A little later, the teachings of Zen came to 
Japan together with the architecture of the 
Northern Sung. As exemplified in the Shariden 
of Enkakuji Temple and the Kaizando Hall of 
Eihoji Temple, the architectural style of North¬ 
ern Sung with its delicate kiwari (module), 
without wooden flooring, a cluster of entablature 
on top of pillars, radial rafters and pointed 
eaves with curves, is refined in comparison with 
the powerful style of the South Main Gate of 
T6dai-ji. The expansion of Zen Buddhism led 
to the adoption of this architectural style through- 
japan and helped create an eclctic style by 
combining various arhcitcctural styles since 
the Heian Period. The Main Hall of Kanshin-ji 
and Kakurin-ji Temples, which abound in sculp¬ 
tured details, arc examples of this style. 

As opposed to the imported architectural 
style, we find a traditionally Japanese archi¬ 
tecture representing the post-Heian years. The 
Tah6t6 Hall of Ishiyamadera Temple, the 
Fud6 Hall of Mt. Kbya, the Hokuendo Hall 
and Tokondo Hall of K6fuku-ji are graceful in 
their shape. 

In the latter part of the 15th century, the 
power of the central government weakened 
before that of the daimyo or feudal lords. This 
brought many changes to architecture. Though 
nagarezukuri was most prevelent in the archi¬ 
tecture of temples and shrines, we also find 
unusual planning in such shrines as the Take- 
mikumari Shrine, Kibitsu Shrine and Tosa 
Shrine. 

Functional division of space became more 
skilled in residences of the Heian Period. Parti¬ 
tions and sliding doors were more used while 
such new installations as the toko (niche), shelves 
and shorn were added for the purpose of showing 


oflT masterpieces of paintings and art objects 
of the Sung and Yuan periods. Garden pavilions 
became the fashion, as is witnessed by the build¬ 
ing of the Kinkaku (Golden Pavilion) and the 
Ginkaku (Silver Pavilion). 

Mosnayasisa, Edo Perloda (1575-1868) 

Toward the end of the Muromachi Period, 
the samurai who were fighting among them¬ 
selves all over the country were unified by Oda 
Nobunaga and Toyotomi Hideyoshi. The 
castles that were demolished to mere mounds 
as a result of years of war gradually grew in 
scale. With the importation of the gun from 
the west, tactics changed and, for the first time, 
permanent castles began to be built. The man¬ 
sions of feudal lords were included within the 
boundaries of a castle and in order to emphasize 
the power and might of the master, were pur¬ 
posely built on a grand scale, with the utmost 
ornamentation. During the Momoyama Period, 
religious architecture, which until the Middle 
Ages was the centre of architectural circles, 
gave way to castle architecture and the building 
of mansions for feudal lords. 

Though a great number of castles were de¬ 
stroyed during the Meiji Restoration and more 
perished in the fires of World War II, Himeji 
Castle, Hikone Castle and Matsumoto Castle 
still remain. The mansion of Nijo Castle and 
the Hiunkaku which was removed from Jurakudai 
to Nishi Hongan-ji Temple are typical examples 
of a grand mansion. 

A considerable number of guest houses such 
as the Kojoin and Kangakuin of Onjo-ji Temple, 
the shoin and samboin of Nishi Honganji Temple, 
which were built between the Momoyama 
and early Edo Period, still remain. One of the 
main characteristics is the fact that the best 
room is reserved for the guest. A guest’s room 
has a toko, shelves and shoin for the purpose of 
showing off works of art. A toko is for hanging 
paintings while the shelves and shoin which 
originally were installed for practical purposes 
became means of ornamenting a room. An 
exactly similar arrangement is found in modern 
residences. Not only residences, but temples 
and shrines abounded in ornamentation. As 
in the case of the TbshogO Temple of Nikko 
and Osaki Hachiman .Shrine, the entire structure 
is covered with sculpture and rich colouring. 

As opposed to castle architecture, the tea 
ceremony which originated in the Middle Ages 
required a small room where one could emjoy 
spiritual peace, a room in the style of a farm¬ 
house with no apparent ornamentation. Every 
decorative device was sacrified to the stressing 
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of the beauty of the paintings hanging in the 
tokonoma. In a tea room, the purpose of a window 
was not to give a view, but to let in the light. 
In order to add variety to the interior, windows 
were small in size but numerous. The archi¬ 
tectural materials were left as much as possible 
in their natural texture. Though shabby at a 
single glance, a tea room expresses formative 
beauty by the use of commonplace materials. 
The Taian, Nyoan, Kandenan, Jikoin Tea Room, 
Shinguretei, Karakasatei and the Minoan arc rep¬ 
resentative examples of a tea room. 

The simple beauty of a tea room greatly 
influenced residential architecture and was 
instrumental in creating masterpiece such as 
the Katsura Palace. 

Another event of this period was the advent 
of the Noh stage, a new kind of architecture 
which developed into theatre architecture. 

Shrine Architecture 

Shrine buildings consist of the Main Shrine 
for the enshrinement of the deity, the Front 
Shrine and the heiden for worship and religious 
rituals, the Torii Gate symbolizing the entrance 
and the shrine oflice. At time, the influence of 
Buddhist architecture is shown in the addition 
of pavilions and galleries. At first, a shrine con¬ 
sisted only of the Main Shrine and the Torii 
Gate. Later, in the 8th century, the Front Shrine 
was added and was followed by pavilions and 
galleries in the llth and 12th centuries. .Shrine 
architecture began with the building of a tem¬ 
porary sanctuary for annual festivals. When 
the festivals were over, the sanctuary was torn 
down. But gradually such shrines began to be 
left standing. Some shrines, as in ctise of the 
present Ise Shrine, are according to custom 
built anew every twenty years, an indication 
of the early custom of the annual erection of a 
new shrine building. 

In most cases, the architectural style of the 
Main Shrine today is an exact replica of the 
original structure. Hence, the older the shrine, 
the older the architectural style. 

The oldest style of shrine architecture is the 
shimmeizukuri of the Ise Shrine with its hirairi 
single gabled roof and the taishazukuri of the 
Izumo Shrine with its tsumairi single gabled 
roof, while the nagarezukuri with eaves in front 
of the hirairi single gabled roof and the kasuga- 
zukuri with eaves in front of the tsumairi single 
gabled roof come next in age. 

Though there is only a small number of Main 
Shrines either in shimmeizukuri or in taishazukuri, 
nagarezukuri is the commonest architectural 
style of a Main Shrine. Contemporary Main 


Shrines are for the most part nagarezukuri in 
style. Kasugazukuri style which ranks next is most 
common in Nara Prefecture with a few examples 
to be found elsewhere. 

Toward the end of the 8th century, the Front 
Shrine was added in front of the Main Shrine, 
thus creating hachimanzukuri (Usa Hachiman 
Shrine is a typical example of this style). In 
the llth century, by connecting the rools of 
the Main Shrine and the Front Shrine, a new 
style called gondenzukuri was born (Kitano Shrine 
is a typical example of this style). This style 
has been widely used since the end of the 15th 
century. The TdshdgO of Nikk6, the first of its 
kind, and many other shrines adopted this 
style. 

The purpose of a Front Shrine was to scat 
the people during a religious festival. In most 
cases a man worshipping at a shrine, instead of 
entering the Front Shrine, offers his prayers in 
front of it. The gates and the galleries, as in 
case of the Front Shrine, were for the most part 
places to scat those who took part in the festival. 

Since shrine architecture existed before the 
importation of Chinese architecture in the 6th 
century, it was little influenced by it. The simple 
and pure beauty of shrine architecture lies in 
a scarcity of ornamentation, the cypress bark 
roof and wooden flooring. Recently built shrines 
show the influence of Buddhist architecture in 
their heavy ornamentation. 

The Torii Gate is a typical example of the 
simplicity of shrine architecture. Little is known 
of its origin. A kind of lych-gate (Ichi gate) 
it consists of two uprights connected by a hori¬ 
zontal with, above the latter, a further gently 
curving connecting rail. 

Buddhist Architecture 

The style of Buddhist architecture differs 
with the sect. 

The architecture of Nanto RokushQ (the six 
religious sects of the Nara Period), which usually 
chose level ground as its site, had an earthern 
floor and tiled roof. The principal object of 
worship was enshrined in the Kondo Hall. The 
tower dedicated to the ashes of Buddha and the 
Kondo Hall are among the most important struc¬ 
tures of a Buddhist temple. There is an Audito¬ 
rium, where prayers are offered, and a surround¬ 
ing gallery, ^ides these buildings, there are the 
belfry, the kydro where prayer books are stored and 
cells for the priests. All these structures are 
symmetrically arranged and are known under the 
name of bulsudenin. To the back or side of the 
butsudenin are the dining hall, bathroom, ware¬ 
house, shrine oflice, a vegetable garden or a flower 
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garden and a comer for the servants’ living 
quarters. A fence with gates on all four sides 
surrounds the entire temple. 

Because of the fact that most of the temples 
of the Tendai and Shingon sects arc built in 
the mountains, the arrangement of the buildings 
is irregular while galleries were only built in 
the case of large temples. In front of the Kondo 
Hall was built a structure called the Reidd 
Hall. In the Middle Ages, these two buildings 
were combined into one and called the Main 
Hall. 

A tower with a square base and round top 
called Tahoto was latter intrduced. The cells 
came to cover more space and were called 
under the name of such and such an in like 
any independent temple. This gave birth to a 
complex formation of halls and towers sur¬ 
rounded by shi-in. This style was adopted even 
by the temples of Nanto RokushQ. 

During the latter part of the ancient period, 
Amitabha worship flourished and a great num¬ 
ber of Amitabha Halls were erected. 

With the adoption of Zen architecture and 
the Sung style, the arrangement became sym¬ 
metrical once more and gentle slopes at the 
foot of mountains were chosen as sites. With 
its earthern floor and a great number of orna¬ 
mental details, the architectural style was Chinese. 
The Front Gate and the Three Gates (the Mid¬ 
dle Gate, Central Gate and Inner Gate), the 
butsuden and the Hatto (Auditorium) were in a 
row in the centre. Thus, passing through the 
galleries, one could reach the butsuden from all 
three gates. To the right and left were the S6d6 
Hall for religious meditation and the priests’ 
living quarters where business matters were 
handled and meals were prepared. In front of 
the Sodo Hall, at an oblique angle, were the 
bathroom and toilet while the chief priest’s 
residence was at the back. Lay priests lived 
in the Shuryo near the Sodo Hall. As in the case 
of the Tendai and Shingon sects, the Zen sect, 
from the 14th century, had an increasing num¬ 
ber of cells called tachu which developed into 
a complex formation. Instead of being built 
within the boundaries of the temple, the towers 
were built in the surrounding mountainu at 
the rear. 

Although the Jbdo-shQ, J6do-shin-sha and 
Nichiren sects were active from the 13th cen¬ 
tury, it was only in the 15th century that their 
architecture flourished. With the Main Hall, 
Taishidd Hall (or Soshidd Hall) in the centre, 
the other buildings were arranged accoring to 
their function. The architectural style was 
miunly that of the Tendai and Shingon sects 


with some details borrowed from Zen. 

Nichiren sect temples have towers while those 
of the Jodo and J6do-shin-sh0 sects do not. 

Residential Architecture 

Pit dwellings, found throughout Japan, were 
the primitive form of human abode. In under¬ 
developed areas, pit dwellings prevailed even 
until the 12th and 13th centuries. Around 
100 B.c. houses with high floors were imported 
from the south. The nobility adopted high- 
floored houses while the houses of the common 
people developed from pit dwellings. 

With the importation of Chinese architecture 
around the 7th and 8th centuries, Japanese 
residences began to adopt the architectural style 
of the Chinese continent. In the 10th century, 
there came into being the architectural style 
of noble residence known as shindenzukuri. With 
the shinden (main building where the master 
lived) facing south in the centre, a shindenzukuri 
residence had a taiya (the place where the family 
lived) to its east, west and north. The garden 
and pond were on the southern side and were 
surrounded by corridors coming out from the 
east and west taiya, while a structure called 
tsuridono adorned the garden. The site was 
about four hundred feet square with two gates 
facing the east and the west. 

Inside, the house had very few partitions. 
The floor was wooden and latami mats were 
used only as cushions. Pillars were circular 
while shitomido (a shutter hinged to the lintel 
so as to be pushed up) hung at various points 
around the room. 

The shinden was the living room of the mas¬ 
ter, the taiya that of the family. Partitions came 
to be used more liberally as a result of changed 
modes of life. The arrangement of rooms became 
more complicated and between the Middle 
Ages and Early Modern Age there was a gradual 
development into shoinzukuri architecture. Shoin- 
zukuri architecture had the tokonoma, shelves 
and shoin in the main rooms and tatami mats 
with sliding doors and fusuma and mairado as 
its fixtures. Contemporary Japanese houses 
inherit the shoinzukuri tradition. 

Since a house has an intimate relationship 
with human life, the characteristics of Japanese 
architecture are most pronounced in residential 
architecture. Th following are the main char¬ 
acteristics of a Japanese residence:— 

a. A Japanese residence had a wooden floor 
which after the 15th century changed into 
tatami flooring. Since a Japanese residence 
has neither chairs nor beds, its rooms can be 
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used for all purposes. There is no functional 
difference between the rooms. 

b. The construction of a Japanese house is 
extremely open. Since walls are few, the 
number of windows also is limited. With 
fusuma (sliding doors) for partitioning, the 
rooms lack independence. 

c. The intimate connection between verandah 
and garden gives a feeling of out-door living. 

d. There are hardly any true doors. All open¬ 
ings have sliding doors (from the 16th and 
17th centuries). 

e. There is a tokonoma for paintings or flowers. 
Other ornamentation is scarce. One can add 
variety to the atmosphere of a room by 
changing flowers or pictures (from the 16th 
century). 

f. The outward appearance is simple with 
hardly any ornamentation. 

Castle Architecture 

Though establishments for defensive purposes 
existed from early times, structures that we 
know as castles were not built until the latter 
part of the 16th century. In the early days, 
making use of a natural fastness, a castle was 
built on a mountain while the living quarters 
of the lord were at its fool. Later when wars 
became more protracted, castles became poli¬ 
tical and economic centres. As a result, castles 
were usually sited on a hill in the centre of a 
plain where they functioned as the focal point 
of communication. With the importation of the 
gun, castles became more massive and again, 
in order to stress the dignity of the lord, more 
refined in their design. 

With several lines of walls and moats and 
a tower as its last stronghold, a castle had look¬ 
outs at its strategic points. A castle town con¬ 
sisted of the magnificent residence of the lord 
within the walls, the living quarters of his vassals 
outside them and the houses of the common 
people further out. 

In order that a castle be fire proof, castle 
architecture employed nungomzukuri. For de¬ 
fence purposes, castle planning was extremely 
complex. Walls were indented to facilitate 
defence against flank attacks, and towers and 
look-outs were equipped with platforms from 
which stones could be dropped. 

Although a castle tower originally was small 
look-out built at the top of a big residence, 
it gradually grew in size. 

In the beginning of the 17th century, with 
the return of peace, the government put restric¬ 
tions on castle architure. As it became impos¬ 
sible either to build or reconstruct, the develop¬ 


ment of castle architecture stopped suddenly. 
Hence, the golden age of castle architecture 
lasted for less than half a century. 

Tea Room Architecture 

Tes room architecture flourshed from the 
end of the 15th century, Murata Jud6 (1422- 
1502) was the originator of the tea room while 
.Sen-no-RikyQ perfected the tea ceremony. In 
contrast to the magnificent residences of the 
nobility with their painted fusuma and sculpture, 
a tea room was as simple as a farm-house in 
style. 

Except for a toko decorated with paintings or 
flowers, a tea room was completely without 
ornamentation. With an entrance for the guest 
called the nijmguchi (crawling entrance), one 
lor the host and another for the servant, the 
basic size of a tea room was four and a half 
mats. Coarse tatami mats used were three-fourths 
the size of a regular tatami. 

Since a tea room was in imitation of a farm¬ 
house, Its pillars were round instead of square; 
walls were earthern and unpainted. The win¬ 
dows were nothing but open sections of un- 
painted wall, while natural materials such as 
bamboo and reeds were used for the ceiling. The 
purpose of a window was not to give a view but 
to bring in light. By using number of small 
windows of various shapes, the architect suc¬ 
ceeded in effecting a clever blend of light and 
shade. 

By avoiding symmetry, re|jetition of one pat¬ 
tern as well as ornamentation, a tea room with 
Its line, surfaces and perfect balance succeeded 
in producing a new kind of beauty. 

Characteriadca of JsspaneM ArcUtecturc 

The structural basis of Japanese architecture 
owes Its characteristics to the way of thinking 
of the Japanese. In Europe, India and China, 
buildings are massive, built by man in opposi¬ 
tion to nature. But Japanese architecture, like 
a tree in a forest, blends within nature and 
becomes a part of it. It docs not attempt to 
claim an existence as something made by man. 

The climate of Japan is neither too hot nor 
too cold to be a menace to human life. The 
four seasons arc so mild and beautiful that 
people forget to fight against climate. Instead, 
they blend their lives with nature. Architectural 
style based on such a view of nature is naturally 
subdued in its outlook. 

In most cultures, the interior of a structure 
cuts off natural space and creates a space which 
is to some extent independent from nature. 
By intercepting the influence of the open air 
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by walb, the architect tries to create a space 
fit for human habitation. But in Japanese ar¬ 
chitecture, the openings are large, as most 
structures consbt of a roof and pillars with 
hardly any walb. Thb tendency b especially 
pronounced in residences. Japanese architec¬ 
ture does not aim at appreciating nature through 
the limited frame of a window. The interior 
of a room is connected with the garden by a 
surrounding verandah. Although there b a 
logical borderline between natural and arti¬ 
ficial space, the person who lives in the house 
cannot clearly dlbtingubh between the two— 
the natural space itself being hb abode. 

Another daracteristic of Japanese architec¬ 
ture b the fact that it does not strive for eter¬ 
nity. It b natural to wbh that a structure last 
for ever, but the Japanese believed that it was 
impossible to perpetuate an object. What they 
aimed at was to hand to eternally the spiritual 
value of that object. 

MaSerlstla asid Cosutmcdoii 

Until the Meiji Restoration, structure were 
always wooden. Though used as foudations, 
stones were never used as building material. 
Thb was because Japan produced a great quan¬ 
tity of superior quality of wood and the builder 
had no need of stones which needed cutting. 
Another reason was that the Japanese people 
did not look for durability in architecture. 

Japanese cypress was the main building ma¬ 
terial. Owing to lack of cypress after the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, pines, cedars, zelkova-trees and other 
varieties were used. 

Since wood was the main building material, 
the plan of a structure was rectangular. Round 
or polygonal structures were very rare. The 
scale of a building was in most cases rather 
small. 

Since walb were either earthen, wooden 
or of shinkabe construction (a thin bamboo 
wall like the modem curtain wall), pillars and 
other construction materials were left unhidden 
and functioned as ornamentation. Because of 
thb, the quality of timber was of the greatest 
importance. Since the function of a wall con- 
sbted in merely filling the space between the 
pillars and not supporting weight, it was pos¬ 
sible to leave open the entire space between 
pillars. 

There were three kinds of fixtures—doors, 
shintomuh and sliding doors. Fusuma, sliding 
doors, slide to the right and left along two chan- 
neb, and are made either of wood or of jjaper 
and are mostly used in residential architecture. 

Since the entire space between the pillars 


becomes an opening, windows are used at most 
in religious and tea room architecture. There 
were two kinds of windows, the rectangular 
Renji (latticed) window and the pointed arch 
Kato window. 

Chinese architecture has an earthen floor 
which is paved with tiles or stones while Japa¬ 
nese buildings have a wooden floor surrounded 
by a verandah. 

The entablature on top of a pillar is the most 
characterbtic feature of Chinese architecture. 
It b the equivalent of the capital or bracket 
in Western architecture. Though, structurally, 
an entablature is important because it supports 
the deep eaves, it is also used as an ornament. 
An entablture consists of arms and brackets 
which are capable of several combinations. 

The rafters arc covered with planks as a 
foundation for the roof, the chief materials of 
which are tiles, cypress bark, shingles and mb- 
canthus. 

There are four different roof shapes, single 
gabled, hipped, a combination of hipped and 
gabled, and square pyramid. 

In most cases, temples and shrines are painted 
with comparatively simple colours while paint 
is never applied to residences. 

Standardization of materials is one of the 
singular structural characterbtics of Japanese 
architecture. One ken or half a ken is the stmc- 
tural unit. The height of fixtures is limited to 
5 shaku 7 sun or 5 shaku 8 sun (the length of a 
ken differs according to locality; thus one ken 
may be 6 shaku 5 ran or 6 shaku). 

Because of thb, timber is sold on the market 
in 3 jyaku units while fixtures and tatami mats 
are sold ready-made. The size of furniture is 
abo based on these units. 

Since building b primarily manual, mass 
production is not common. Yet the fact of the 
one ken unit greatly facilitates and simplifies 
planning. 

From the 12 th to 15th centuries, tatami was 
used as a kind of cushion on the wooden floor, 
and it was not until the end of this period that 
there grew the practice of covering the entire 
floor with tatami matting. 

Design 

The subdued expression of Japanese archi¬ 
tecture b the result of its main concern which 
is to reveal horizontal forms; it has none of 
the vertical line of Gothic architecture. A tower 
may be tall, yet the fact that it has several layers 
of roofs with deep eaves which throw dark 
shadows on the building itself decreases the feel¬ 
ing of verticality. 
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The delicate slope of the roof lessens the 
impression of height in a Ul! building. The 
shape of the axis is rectangular; the rectangle, 
created between the pillars and the horizontal 
material, is almost always regular. 

Though Zen architecture of the Middle Ages 
is Chinese in style, the vertical lines of pillars 
are pronounced because there are no horizontal 
timbers. In contrast, Japanese architectural 
style since the Heian Period has a surrounding 
verandah, so that the vertical lines of pillars 
are interrupted by horizontal timbers at the 
top of these pillars. 

The towers and halls of Horyu-ji Temple 
which resemble Chinese architecture as well 
as Zen architecture, have a central room which 
is 1.5 times the size of the anteroom. The an¬ 
teroom with its small size cuts off communica¬ 
tion between the right and left wings and stresses 
the independence of the building, while the 
houses of the Nara Period and the Japanized 
Buddhist temple architecture of later years 
had a central room which was 1.2 times the size 
of the anteroom. As a result, the independence 
of the building was reduced and a more effective 
communication between right and left wings 
became possible. 

The slope of a roof determines the independ¬ 
ence of, or the degree to which a structure 
blends with its environment. The slope of the 
roofs of Horyu-ji Temple and Zen buildings 
is steep, revealing the will to soar high. On 
the other hand, Heian architecture with its 
gentle slope puts less importance on the roof. 

Though the Tomb of the Emperor Nintoku 
in Osaka rivals the Pyramids in the matter 
of the number of labourers employed, the result 
is that of a natural hill; there is no attempt 
to create a tall majestic structure. 

One of the main characteristics of design is 
the lack of symmetry. As symmetry adds to 
solemnity, it is customary for religious archi¬ 
tecture to adopt it. But in the case of Japa¬ 
nese architecture, the Izumo Shrine has its 
entrance at the side while the Horyu-ji Temple 
has the Tower and Kondo Hall to its right 
and left. 

In the case of the Izumo Shrine, although 
it is natural that the entrance be on one side 
because of the structural importance of the 
central pillar, it would not have been impos¬ 
sible to have entrances on both sides. 

In spite of the fact that the Chinese influence 
is strongly pronounced in the architectural 
style of H6ry0-ji Temple, we find that the tradi¬ 
tional symmetry of Chinese architecture is 


overthrown in favour of irregularity; this is 
proof of the strong predilection for imbalance 
among the Japanese. 

Unlike religious architecture, residential ar¬ 
chitecture is closely related to everyday life 
so that the home is not necessarily symmetrical. 
In Japan, the skindmzukuri style derived from 
Chinese influence, at first adopted sysmetry. 
But it gradually became more irregular and 
the shoinzukuri of the Modern Age has no trace 
of symmetry either in arrangement or in interior 
decoration. In spite of the fact that symmetry 
would emphasize the power of a daimyi, even 
in the most stately room where he gave audience 
to his vassals the toko, shelves, chodaigamm (the 
raised platform where a noble sat), and lsuke~ 
shorn (attached shorn window) were arranged 
irregularly. 

A typical example of irregular arrangement 
is the tea room where beauty is revealed by 
the avoidance of repetition. 

Another characteristic of Japanese architec¬ 
ture is lack of depth. In the Shintenn6-ji Tem¬ 
ple, for example, the Inner Cate, Tower, Kondo 
Hall and Auditorium stand in a line in the centre 
of the site. Hence, from the front of the temple, 
one cannot see the buildings that stand behind. 
Yet, as one advances, one after another the 
buildings come into sight. On the other hand, 
in the case of the H6ryQ-ji Temple, when one 
stands in front of the Inner Gate one secs the 
Tower and Kondo Hall on both sides in the back¬ 
ground. Since the Auditorium is in the centre, all 
th> buildings are within sight. This is a charac¬ 
teristic example of a panoramic development in 
the arrangement of Japanese architecture. 

In dam style, (that of the Emperor’s resi¬ 
dence) there are two structures that extend to 
the centre on the southern side of shishitdtn 
while in shindmzukuri, in spite of the fact that 
there is a corridor, all the main buildings face 
south in a row. 

The most outstanding characteristic of Japa¬ 
nese architectural design is its simple and pure 
beauty, the result of scarcity of ornamentation 
and simplicity of colour. Western architecture 
is closely related with painting and sculpture, 
and it is only in modern architecture that the 
West began to aim at the beauty in the build¬ 
ing itself, without any ornamentation, paint¬ 
ings or sculpture. 

But in Japanese architecture, as in the case 
of the Ise Shrine or Katsura Palace, architec¬ 
tural beauty was created not by ornament but 
by the beauty of the structure itself. The aim 
of the architect was to reveal the beauty of 
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each one of hii materials as well as the struc¬ 
tural beauty bom of the arrangement of these 
materials. 

This is revealed in the pure simplicity of 
Buddhist architecture as compared to that of 
China. In Japan, the majority of Buddhist 
temples use no colour. Even if they do, colours 
are limited to red, yellow (of the wood cross 
section) and green (of the latticed windows). 

To say that Japanese architecture uses no 
ornamentation whatsoever is an over-statement, 
in that twentieth century religious architecture 
in particular has used a considerable amount 
of sculpture. Yet, with the exception of the Nikko 
Shrine, Japanese architecture is essentially devoid 
of ornamentation. 

Modern Architecture 

The establishment of the Meiji Government 
brought revolutionary changes to the architec¬ 
tural world. Stones and bricks were introduced 
as new materials. With the progress of capitalism, 
the public building became the main commission 
of the architect. Thus, architectural circles 
which had connectrated their efforts on the 
wooden arehitecture of religious buildings and 
residences underwent a drastic revolution. 

At first. Western style architecture of the Early 
Meiji Period was designed by Japanese archi¬ 
tects who used conventional material and covered 
wooden structures with tiles, plaster or grey floor 
tiles set diagonally. The Tsukiji Hotel designed 
by Shimizu Kisuke in 1868 is a typical example 
of this style. Later, Western architects were 
invited and build orthodox Western style brick 
buildings. 

The majority of foreign architects were British. 
Among them, the works of Josia Conder are the 
most outstanding. Conder arrived in Japan in 
in 1878. As an engineer of the Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology he designed scores of Buildings. The 
former Imperial Household Museum, the Roku- 
meikan, the former Auditorium of the Faculty 
of Jurisprudence of Tokyo University, the 
Nicolai Cathedral, all of which were his designs, 
are electic in style. He was also a lecturer at the 
College of Technology where he trruned future 
architects. Thus, the genuine architect, as dis¬ 
tinct from the former artisan, trained in the 
science of architecture, made his appearance 
for the first time in Japan’s history. 

In 1880, the first group of fully fledged archi¬ 
tects graduated from the College of Technology. 
During the latter part of the Meiji Period, a 
great number of Western style buildings were 
designed by Japanese architects. The Bank of 


Japan (Tatsuno Kingo), the Hydkeikan (Kata- 
yama T6y(l), the Mitsubishi No. 1-3 Buildings 
(Sone TatsuzS), the Mitsui Bank (Yokokawa 
Tamisuke) are representative examples of their 
works. The development of earthquake proof 
architecture resulted in the building of the 
Imperial Theatre and Mitsukoshi Department 
Store (Yokokawa), Tokyo Station (Tatsuno), 
Tokyo Kaijd Building (Sone, ChQjo) and other 
steel-frame buildings. Structural engineering 
developed through the efforts of Sano Riki 
and Uchida Shozo. 

The study of the history of Japanese archi¬ 
tecture began in 1888, with, as its pioneers 
ltd ChQta and Sekino Tei. In 1897, with the 
Law for the Preservation of Ancient Shrines 
and Temple, ancient buildings were assured 
protection. At present, there are approximately 
1,800 buildings designed for preservation. 

The 1923 earthquake acted as a stimulus to 
the development of ferro concrete structures. 
With the increased production of iron, glass 
and cement, the majority of buildings like the 
National Diet Building were eclectic in style. 
The Asahi Newspaper Building, the Shirokiya 
Department Store (Ishimoto Kikuji), the Tokyo 
Central Telegram Office (Yamada Mamoru), 
all works of architects belonging to the Seces¬ 
sion Movement, stood distinctly apart from the 
prevailing eclectic trend. The Central Post 
Office Building (Yoshida Tetsuro), the Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Public Corporation Hos¬ 
pital (Yamada Mamoru), the Nonomiya Apart¬ 
ments (Tsuchiura Kamezd), the Dai-ichi Sdgd 
Building (Watanabe Jin) were built in the late 
twenties. With the approach of World War II, 
rationalism and functionalism gave place to 
nationalistic tendencies. I'he Tokyo National 
Museum is an example of superficial imitation 
of traditional Japanese architecture. 

Residential architecture followed the tradi¬ 
tion of shoinzuhm architecture. Great man¬ 
sions usually had a separate Western style wing 
while, among the middle classes, a single West¬ 
ern style room was often added to the Japanese 
style main house. 

From the end of the Meiji Period, the in¬ 
dependence of the rooms was increasingly 
stressed. A residence with a central passage 
was typical of middle class style. 

The spiritual revolution caused by Japan’s 
defeat in the war and the influence of the modern 
architecture of the West led to the complete 
abandonment of Renaissance style eclectism. 

In prewar days, the Japanese house was 
designed mainly for the coinfort of the family 
as a whole. No respect was paid to the privacy 
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of the individual, for the family system did not 
recognize or allow for him. As a result of defeat 
in World War II, Japan came face to face with 
individualism for the first time in history and 
the home began to have individual rooms. 

A strong demand for the alleviation of house¬ 
work, the spread of the use of Western chairs 
and the improvement of kitchen equipment are 
accelerating the pace of modernization of Japa¬ 
nese homes. 

How to make use of his native traditions 
has been a problem for the Japanese architect 
since before the war. The works of Horiguchi 
Sutemi and Yoshida Isoya are examples of the 
attempt to incorporate tradition in modern 
moulds. The recent tendency is increasingly 
toward self-examination. Yet, it will be some 
time bofore the influence of Japanese tradition 
makes itself felt not only in wooden architec¬ 
ture but in colossal ferroconcrete structures. 

Architecture in Postwar Days, 
Especially Since 19^5 

Backgrotiisd The war had ended in 1945. 
National strength had shrunk to nearly nothing, 
including a housing shortage amounting to 
more than four million units. There was a great 
scarcity of materials and funds. It was from 
such desperate conditions that Japanese archi¬ 
tectural production had to rebuild itself. Since 
any development of new architectural techniques 
had been hampered throughout the war, there 
was an almost irreparably immense gap both 
in the technical and design phases when the war 
was over. 

It took nearly ten years after the war to re¬ 
cover production and recover from the setback 
in technology. It was only in the first half of 
the 1950’s that the output of steel and cement 
recovered and exceeded the highest level of 
prewar days, that the production of new building 
materials centered on plastics started to grow 
and construction machines came to be utilized 
extensively. 

From around 1955 on the national economy 
began to gather force at a rapid pace, entering 
a period of great growth after the recovery: 
Annual GNP growth averaged twenty jjercent, 
soaring by three and a half times (in nominal 
figures) between 1955 and 1965. Building pro¬ 
duction witnessed a far bigger growth, rising 
six times during the comparable period. Amid 
such rapid growth Japanese modem architecture 
develop^ on many fronts. 

There were two great events worthy of being 


called the MarkmaU of the history of Japianese 
architecture during the great economic growth 
from 1955 to 1965. First, a comparatively de¬ 
creased proportion of Japanese buildings made 
use of traditional wooden architecture. Ac¬ 
cording to the annual statistics for new build¬ 
ing starts, the ratio of total wooden construction 
costs to the grand total of construction costs 
for new starts decreased to less than fifty percent 
m the years 1958-1959. It has never regained 
the fifty percent level, tending to make up an 
ever decreasing proportion. Also, the ratio of 
floor area of wooden buildings to that of total 
new starts decreased to less than fifty percent 
tn the years 1963-1964 and has never since 
recovered the fifty percent level. 

The decline in wooden buildings has been 
brought about by the construction of ferro¬ 
concrete and fire-proof steel-frame buildings, 
which arc in great demand. In prewar days 
wooden buildings accounted for more than 
ninety percent of total construction cost and 
total floor area. Therefore, the above-mentioned 
postwar phenomenon indicates that what has 
occurred is the greatest change that Japanese 
architecture has ever witnessed in its entire 
history. 

Secondly, the builditig law was revised in 
1963 rescinding any limitations on building 
heights. In Japan it had been stipulated since 
1920 that the height of buildings to be erected 
in inner-city areas should not exceed 31 meters 
(100 shaku according to a traditional Japanese 
measure of length). Needless to say, this wsui 
because Japanese architecture lacked reliable 
anti-earthquakes technology. But the advance 
of building technology, especially the improve¬ 
ment in the quality and method of production 
of steel building materials and the development 
of a computerized earthquake proof calculation 
method, stripped the limitations on height of 
any meaning. Another reason was that the 
economic demand for making the best use of 
space grew stronger as land prices soared sharply 
in metropolitan areas. Thus the law was revised, 
and the limitations on height were rescinded. 
This brought the erection of skyscrapers such 
as the Kasumigaseki Building, which was com¬ 
pleted in Tokyo in 1968, and other office build¬ 
ings and hotels in Tokyo and Osaka. 

ArcUteett usd Their Worke Among the 
building facilities for the Tokyo Olympic Games, 
the National All-round Gymnasium (1964) 
designed by Tange Kenzo (1913— ), established 
Tange's reputation because of the bold design 
of a great roof which was built through the 
application of the suspension-bridge principle. 
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The Tokyo Cathedral of St. Maria Church 
(1964), which has a cross-typed roof made of 
staninless steel with a gracefully curved surface, 
also testihes to his abundant creative talent. 
Also well-reputed were the Komazawa Olympic 
Facilities (1964) with an elegant garden layout 
co-designed by Ashihara Yoshinobu (191&- ) 
and Murata Masachika (1916- ). 

Tange Kenzo is an international representative 
of the postwar activities of Japanese architects. 
The Hiroshima Peace Memorial Hall was built 
from his designs in 1955. The Kagawa Prefec- 
tural Office Building (1958) is highly regarded 
for the architecture through which he dexter¬ 
ously presented traditional eaves and the graceful 
compositions and measured proportions of both 
pillars and beams peculiar to Japanese wooden 
architecture, while making use of techniques 
and materials of Western origin, like ferro¬ 
concrete. It may be one of the most excellent 
among his many works. 

A persistent question for Japanese architects 
has been how to realize the characteristics of 
Japanese traditional architecture in modem 
architecture, especially the beauty of measured 
proportions, the dexterity of spacial composition 
and the 6ne texture of native wood, while using 
such materials and techniques as ferroconcrete 
and steel frames. While the Kagawa Prefectural 
Office Building designed by Tange is one suc¬ 
cessful attempt, some of the works by architects 
of the older generation are more delicate and 
graceful. 

They include the works by three members of 
Nippon Geijutsu-in or Academy of Arts as 
representatives of the architectural world, Yoshi- 
da Isoya (1894- ), Murano Togo (1891- ), 

and Taniguchi Yoshiro (1904-). Yoshida is 
proBcient in building Japanese-style restaurants 
and residences of wood, but even in the case 
of his works of ferro-concrete structure he clearly 
expresses the traditions of Japanese architecture. 
This is typffied by the Yamato Bunkakan (mu¬ 
seum) completed in 1961 in the vicinity of Nara 
City, likura Kokan (official mansion), and 
Gaiko Shiryokan (diplomatic archives building) 
of the Foreign Ministry, completed in 1971 in 
Tokyo. Murano fully expressed the beauty of 
modem arbours in his work on the Miyako 
Hotel Kasuien in Kyoto (1960). His designs of 
modern large-scale buildings, such as the Nippon 
Seimei Hibiya Building (1964) and the Chiyoda 
Seimei Headquarters Building (1967) clearly 
display a peculiar Japanese sense. Taniguchi 
exprcMed characteristic Japanese design in the 
TSgQ-gosho or Prince’s Palace in 1960 and the 
New Teikoku Gekijo in 1966. He designed many 


graceful memorials and tombstones as typffied 
by Chidorigafuchi Senbotsusha Boen, or memo¬ 
rial dedicated to the war dead (1962). 

Sato Takeo (1899 ) who belongs to the 

same generation as Yoshida and the others has 
designed many public buildings, one of which 
is the recently completed Hokkaido Kaitaku 
Kinen Kan, or memorial to the pioneering of 
Hokkaido (1971). Shirai Seiichi (1905- ) of 
the same generation studied philosophy in 
Germany and has been proBcient in forming 
singularly phiosophical spaces. Of his designs, 
Zensho-ji (1959) at Asakusa is one of the most 
excellent of the many Buddhist temples rebuilt 
after the war in inner-cities using ferroconcrete 
in order to be Bre-proof. Most representative 
of his works in the Shinwa Ginko Headquarters 
(1970) at Sasebo in Kyushu showing a singularly 
compact structural space which transcends 
national differences. Yoshimura Junzo (1908- ) 
is also eminently talented in imbuing the tradi¬ 
tion of Japanese architecture in modern buildings. 
Kokyo ShinkyOden, or the new Imperial Palace 
(1968) typffies his style. Kokuritsu Gekijo or the 
National Theatre, completed in 1966 in Tokyo, 
which might be associated with the form of the 
Shosoin of the Nara Period, was designed by 
Iwamoto Hiroyuki (1913- ) who belongs to 
Takenaka Komuten, a big building company. 

Maekawa Kunio (1905- ) and Sakakura 
Junzo (1904-1969) who were both apprentices 
to the French architect Le Corbuisier before 
World War II have been active as the most 
talented leaders in postwar Japanese architectural 
circles. They became prolific immediately after 
the war. The Kokusai Bunka Kaikan in Tokyo 
(1955), co-dcsigned by Maekawa and Sakakura 
with the help of Yoshimura, is a charming build¬ 
ing surrounded by a graceful Japanese-style 
garden. It is interesting to note that the Tokyo 
Matropolitan Bunka Kaikan (1961) and the 
Saitama Prefectural Museum (1971), designed 
by Maekawa, and the Shinjuku Nishiguchi 
Hiroba Project (1966), designed by Sakakura, 
typify respectively Maekawa’s temperament as 
a critic of civilization and Sakakura’s more 
artistic temperament, even though they were 
both disciples of the same master. 

In the wake of Tange and Ashihara followed 
Otani Sachio (1914- ), Otaka Masato (1923- 

), Kikutake Kiyonori (1918- ), Hayashi 
Sh6ji (1928-), and Shinohara Kazuo (1925-) 
who are all in their prime at present. The Koku¬ 
ritsu Kyoto Kokusai Kaikan (1966) designed by 
Otani, winner of a competition, has slanted 
walls whose peculiar form was suggested to him 
by a Japanese farmhouse roof. Otaka, a disciple 
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of Maekawa, displayed excellent harmony be¬ 
tween fabrics and indoor space in the Chiba 
Prefectural Bunka Kaikan (1967). Kikutake 
realized the beauty and force of traditional 
wooden architecture in Izumo-taisha-cho-no-ya 
(shrine oflSce) (1%3) and T6k6en Hotel (1964) 
by means of modern materials and techniques. 
Hayashi, who is associated with Nikken Sekkei 
Komu, the largest architectural designers’ or¬ 
ganization in Japan, expressed the lyricism 
inherent in modern architecture in the San-ai 
Dream Center at Ginza (1962) and the Palace- 
side Building (1966). Shinohara is proheient in 
designing residences furnished with open large¬ 
sized rooms. His works have been restricted to 
residential housing. 

Representative of the architects of a generation 
younger than Otani et als. are Isozaki Arata 
(1931- ), Okada Shin-ichi (1928- ), and 
Kurokawa Kisho (1934- ). The Oita Prefec¬ 
tural Liberary (1966) designed by Isozaki has 
audacious cubic combinations and richly colorful 
interiors, typifying the tendency of the younger 
generation. Kurokawa is now helping build a 
capsular apartment house at Ginza. Okada won 
a design competition for the Supreme Court 
Building whose construction is under way. 

Towards the Age of Progress and Harmony 

The period from 1966 to the present witnessed 
many efforts to cope with various kinds of social 
distortions emanating from the extraordinary 
growth of the national economy during the 
preceding decade. Of course the national econo¬ 
my has slowed down, but it continues to grow, 
entailing intensiHed public nuisances and environ¬ 
mental disruptions. The whole nation has become 
keenly aware of the necessity for environmental 
harmony along with progress. 

The central theme of the International Ex¬ 
position held in Osaka in 1970 was “Progress 
and Harmony of Mankind” which only expressed 
the aspirations of the Japanese nation. A group 
of young architects led by Tange Kenzo were in 
charge of the planning of the exposition grounds. 
Among the works by Japanese architects built 
within the grounds, which was envisioned to 
be a harmonious futurological city, the largest 
roof in the world at the Festival Square attracted 


the most attention for its giantic space frame of 
291.6 meters by 108 meters. But it seemed that 
despite the avowed purpose of preparing a meet¬ 
ing place where people of the world would 
fraternize, the technology, emerged with more 
prominence instead. 

Active movements have developed to protect 
old towns inheriting Japanese traditional culture, 
such as Kyoto and Nara, from being disrupted 
by disorderly exploitation. In Japan a law for 
the protection of buildings and gardens as cul¬ 
tural properties was established already in 
prewar days. After the war the Cultural Prop¬ 
erties Protection Law was enacted in May 1950, 
thereby furthering the preservation and repair 
of cultural properties. Those laws have been 
effective in preserving particular buildings and 
gardens individually, but they were not intended 
to preserve buildings and natural features in 
historic quarters as a whole. 

The Japanese government enacted the Special 
Law for the Preservation of Historic Features in 
Ancient Cities in 1966, ensuring measures to 
keep traditional features of Kyoto, Nara, and 
Kamakura in good repair. In Autumn 1970 the 
Japanese UNESCO National Committee and 
the Ministry of Culture consponsored, in coop¬ 
eration with UNESCO, the “Symposium of 
Preservation and Development of Historic Quar¬ 
ters in Urban Programs—Kyoto and Nara” 
in Kyoto which attracted the atte mtion of a fairly 
large number of people and encouraged citizen 
movements intended to preserve old areas from 
outrageous exploitation. Architects and students 
of architecture have begun to lead such move¬ 
ments, but the results depend upon their devel¬ 
opments in the future. Nevertheless, Tsumago, 
an ancient post town in Nagano Prefecture, 
and part of Kurashiki, an old commercial city 
in Okayama Prefecture, have already been 
repaired and preserved to please tourists and 
the nation. 

As Japanese architects are obliged to carry 
out these two tasks in parallel, development 
and preservation, which tend to contradict 
each other in a very densely populated country, 
they will be burdened with ever greater obli¬ 
gations. 


Representative Examples of Japanese Architecture 

Asuia, Nara Periods 

Kondd Hall, Quintuple Tower, Inner Gate, Galleries of 
H6ryQji Temple Prefecture 

Triple Tower of Hokkiji Temple Nara Prefecture 
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Dream Pavilion, Buppodo Hall, East Main Gate, Ky6zo, 

Dining Hall of HdryQji Temple 

Nara Prefecture 

East Tower of Yakushiji Temple 

Nara 

Hokkedd Hall, Tengai Gate, Kydgura Tddaiji Temple 

Nara 

Shdsdin Repository 

Nara 

Main Hall of Shin-Yakushiji Temple 

Nara 

Kondd Hall, Auditorium, Treasure House, Ky6z6 of 

Toshddaiji Temple 

Nara 

West Tower of Taimaji Temple 

Nara Prefecture 

Octagon Hall of Eizanji Temple 

Nara Prefecture 

Quintuple Tower of Murojl Temple 

Nara Prefecture 

West Kondd Hall, Small Quintuple Tower of KairyOdji Temple 

Nara 

Small Quintuple Tower of Gokurakuin Temple 

Nara 

Heian Period 

Golden Hall of Murdji Temple 

Nara Prefecture 

Great Auditorium of HdryOji Temple 

Nara Prefecture 

Kondd Hall, Quintuple Tower, Yakushi Hall of Daigoji Temple 

Kyoto 

Amitabha Hall of Hokkaiji Temple 

Kyoto 

Main Hall, Triple Tower of Jdruriji Temple 

Kyoto Municipal Prefecture 

Hdddd Hall of Bydddin Temple 

Uji City 

Main Shrine, Front Shrine of Ujigami Shrine 

Uji City 

Triple Tower of Ichijdji Temple 

Hydgo Prefecture 

TdnyQdd Hall of Sanbutsuji Temple 

Tottori Prefecture 

Main Hall of Fukidera Temple 

Oita Prefecture 

Shiramizu Amitabha Hall 

Fukushima Prefecture 

Konjikidd Hall of ChQsonji Temple 

Iwate Prefecture 

Kamakura Period 

Main Hall of Daihdonji Temple 

Kyoto 

Main Hall of Rengedin Temple 

Kyoto 

South Main Gate, Belfry, Kaizandd Hall of Tddaiji Temple 

Nara 

Hokuendd Hall, Triple Tower of Kdfukuji Temple 

Nara 

Belfry of Tdshddaiji 

Nara 

“Seireiin,” Saiendd Hall of HdryOji Temple 

Nara Prefecture 

Mandara Hall of Taimaji Temple 

Nara Prefecture 

“Sessha” Front Hall of Ishigami Shrine 

Nara Prefecture 

“Tahdtd” of Ishiyamadera Temple 

Otsu City 

Main Hall of Saimydji Temple 

Shiga Prefecture 

Main Hall of Chdkyujuji Temple 

Shiga Prefecture 

Main Shrine of Mikami Shrine 

Shiga Prefecture 

Fudd Hall of Kongdbuji Temple 

Wakayama Prefecture 

Shaka Hall of Zempukuin Temple 

Wakayama Prefecture 

Jddo Hall of Jddoji Temple 

Hydgo Prefecture 

Main Hall, “Tahdtd” of Jddoji Temple 

Onomichi City 

“Butsuden” Sanctuary of Setsuzanji Temple 

Shimonoseki City 

“Shariden” of Enkakuji Temple 

Kamakura 

“Butsuden” Sanctuary of Shdfukuji Temple 

Tokyo 

“Kyakujinsha” Guest Shrine of Itsukushima Shrine 

Hiroshima Prefecture 
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Muromacbi Period 

South Main Gate of HorjTiji Temple 

T6kond6 Hall, Quintuple Tower of Kofukuji Temple 

Silver Pavilion, Togudo Hall of Jishoji Temple 

Main Shrine of Takemikumari Shrine 

“Taihoto” of Konraiji Temple 

Main Hall of Kanshinji Temple 

Main Hall of Kakurinji Temple 

Kibitsu Shrine 

Quintuple Tower of Rurikoji Temple 
Kaizando Hall of Oihbji Temple 
Tosa Shrine 

Octagon Tower of Anrakuji Temple 
Front Shrine of Daigo Seiryudo Hall 

Momofama Period 
Nijo Castle Mansion 

Hiunkaku Pavilion and Noh Stage of Nishi Honganji Temple 

“Sanboin Shoin,” the Karamon Gale ol Daigoji Temple 

“Kondo” of Toji Temple 

Karamon Gate of Daitokuji Temple 

Kitano Shrine 

“Taian ofMyokian” 

“Shiguretei” and “Kasatei” of Kodaiji Temple 
“Kondo” of Onjoji Temple; Guest House of “Kangakuin”; 

Guest House of “Kqjoin” 

Himeji Castle 
Hikonc Castle 
Inuyama Castle 
Matsumoto Castle 

Main Shrine of Tsukubasuma Shrine 
Osaki Hachiman Shrine 

Edo Period 

Kamigamo Shrine 
Shimogamo Shrine 
Main Hall of Kiyomizu Temple 

“Ryukoin Mitsuan” of Daitokuji Temple; “Kohoan Bozen”; 
“Gyokurinin Minoan” 

“Shoin” and Karamon Gate of Nishi Honganji Temple 

Katsura Palace 

Shugakuin Detached Palace 

Kyoto Palace 

Kyoto Palace 

“Daibutsuden” (Buddha shrine) of TSdaiji 

Kasuga Shrine 

Tea Room of “Jikoin” 

Yoshimura Residence 
Main Hall of the Izumo Shrine 


Nara Prefecture 

Nara 

Kyoto 

Osaka Municipal Prefecture 
Wakayama Prefecture 
Osaka Municipal Prefecture 
Hydgo Prefecture 
Hiroshima Prefecture 
Yamaguchi City 
Tajimi City 
K6chi Prefecture 
Nagano Prefecture 
Kyoto 


Kyoto 

Kyoto 

Kyoto 

Kyoto 

Kyoto 

Kyoto 

Kyoto 

Kyoto 

Otsu City 
Himeji City 
Hikonc City 
Inuyama City 
Matsumoto City 
Shiga Prefecture 
Sendai City 


Kyoto 

Kyoto 

Kyoto 

Kyoto 

Kyoto 

Kyoto 

Kyoto 

Kyoto 

Kyoto 

Nara 

Nara 

Nara Prefecture 

Osaka Municipal Prefecture 

Shimane Prefecture 
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“Shizutaniko” 

Main Shrine of Usa Hachiman Shrine 
“Nyoan” 

T68h6gu of Nikl[6 
Daiden of Shofukuji Temple 


Okayama Prefecture 
Oita Prefecture 
Kanagawa Prefecture 
Nikko 

Nagasaki City 


Modern Age 
Bank of Japan (Tatsuno) 

Akasaka Detached Palace (Katayama) 

Hydkeikan (Katayama) 

Imperial Hotel (Wright) 

Nicolai Cathedral (Conder, Odaka) 

Marunouchi Building 

Central Telegraph Office (Yamada) 

Asahi Newspaper Building (Ishomoto) 

Telephone and Telegraph Public Corporation Hospital 
(Yamada) 

Tokyo Central Post Office (Yoshida) 

Tsukiji Honganji Temple (Ito) 

Dai-ichi Sogo Building (Watanabc) 

Nonomiya Apartments (Tsuchiura) 

Osaka Sogo Department Store (Murano) 

Reader’s Digest Building (Raymond) 

Japan Sogo Bank Main Office (Maekawa) 

Osaka Central Post Office (T. Yoshida) 

Kyoto Station 

Shimizu Municipal Government Office (Tange) 

Aichi Prefectural Museum (Kosaka) 

Kamakura Modern Art Museum 
Hasshokan Hotel (Horiguchi) 

Kineya Residence (I. Yoshida) 

Ise Shrine 

Nikkatsu International Building 
Welfare Annuity Hospital (Yamada) 


Tokyo 

Tokyo 

Tokyo 

Tokyo 

Tokyo 

Tokyo 

Tokyo 

Tokyo 

Tokyo 

Tokyo 

Tokyo 

Tokyo 

Tokyo 

Osaka City 

Tokyo 

Tokyo 

Osaka 

Kyoto 

Shimizu City 
Nagoya City 
Kamakura 
Nagoya City 
Atami City 
Ise City 
Tokyo 
Tokyo 


GARDENS 


General Outline 

The oldest record concerning gardens is 
found in the chapter on Emperor Suiko in the 
“Nihon Shoki” (720 a.d.) 

According to this record, Soga no Umako, a 
member of one of the powerful clans of that 
time, had a magnificent garden in his grounds. 
From this it is believed that gardens on a con¬ 
siderably grand scale existed in the latter part 
of the sixth century. It is thought that the land¬ 


scaping technique was imported from China 
through Korea. The method of landscaping 
was gradually adapted to suit Japanese tastes 
and was eventually perfected into the purely 
Japanese garden. 

Japanese gardens can be roughly classified 
into 1) gardens of the nobles of the Heian Period 
(794-1185); 2) gardens of the temples and 
samurai of the Muromachi Period (1393-1575); 
3) the magnificent gardens representative of the 
tastes of Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1536-1598); 4) 
tea ceremony gardens of the same period; 5) 
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gardens perfected from those of former periods 
by the aristocrats of the feudal era; and 6) 
gardens of the Meiji, Taisho and Showa eras 
which show the influence of foreign landscaping. 

The common point about these six types is 
that they are all built as natural gardens and 
that artificial elements have been eliminated as 
much as possible. For example, water is used 
to represent lakes, streams or waterfalls. Tileil 
pools of various shapes and the artificial canals 
or fountains used in Western style gardens are 
not favouredin Japan. Until very recently, 
flower gardens did not exist. Pebbles, sand and 
moss but not grass are used to cover the garden 
area. Symmetry, which ls aimed at in Western 
style gardens, is avoided as much as possible. 

There are no gardens of the Heian Period 
in existence totlay but a considerable number 
of the gardens of the 14th century and later 
remain intact, most of them in Kyoto. 

Heian Period 

The landscaping technique which came from 
China was adapted to suit Japanese tastes and 
the Japanese type of garden was perfected when 
the Shindm style of architecture came to be 
used in the Heian Period. The form of lands¬ 
caping was foreign but there was freedom in 
the use of flowers and plants. Stones were used 
to form hills while lakes and streams wcie placed 
at the most effective places. The aim was to 
attain an eflert of pictorial beauty. 

Muromachi Period 

The gardens of the Heian Period were sump¬ 
tuous creations following the lines of the then 
popular yamato-e. In the Muromachi Period, 
sumptuousness gave way to quietness and repose. 
The influence of Zen was reflected in the gardens 
of this period. The Zen priests were the cultural 
leaders of their time; consequently, the samurai 
who were influenced by these priests gradually 
came to discard mangificent aristocratic culture 
for the austere castes of the Zen religion. This 
taste was reflected in gardens. The beautiful 
temple gardens of the time were designed by 
Zen priests and are regarded as models of this 
period. The famous gardens of Ryuanji (Ryoan- 
ji), Saiho-ji, Tenryu-ji, Kinkaku-ji, Ginkaku-ji 
and Daitoku-ji in Kyoto were all built during this 
period. 

The paintings of this period are not gorgeous 
like the yamato-e. The sumi-e which originated 
in China was popular and this trend affected 
garden techniques. In some instances, plants 


are wholly discarded and only stones are used 
to express the wonders of nature. The modern 
concept of the Japanese garden is based on 
the style perfected during the MAromachi 
Period. 

The famous garden of Tenr)’il-ji is believed 
to have been designed by Mus6 Kokushi (1275 
1351). The garden is so designed that it will 
appear as a perfect picture when viewed from 
the living quarters. Stones are used to represent 
lakes, bridges and waterfalls. The same method 
of landscaping is used in the gardens of the 
Toji-In, Daitoku-ji and Oaitokuji TatchQ Daisen- 
111 , a branch temple of the Daitoku-ji. This method 
of landscaping continued to be used in the 
Momoyama and Edo periods. 

In the Momoyama Period, the bonseki was 
popularly u.sed as an interior decoration. In 
bonseki, small stones of interesting quality, shape 
and colour are placed on a bon (tray) in an 
intricate pattern. This same method was used 
in the RyQan-ji Temple Garden. The entire 
surface of the garden is covered with white 
sand and rocks of various shapes are sited cun¬ 
ningly. This garden, too, is best when viewed 
Irom the temple rooms. 

The garden of Rokuon-ji (Kinkaku-ji) is so 
desigtied that the large lake is on the south of 
the Kinkaku-ji. There are a number of islands 
in the lake and rocks are placed in a very clever 
pattern. 

The garden of .Saiho-ji was constructed in the 
Heian Period and was redesigned by Mus6 
Kokushi. This garden embodies the sumptuous 
beauty representative of the Heian Period, 
various flowers and maple trees arc planted in 
the garden. Buildings are located on the hill 
and near the lake. 

The garden of Jinsho-ji (Ginkaku-ji) was 
Iiatterned after that of the Saiho-ji. Buildings are 
sited on the hills and by the lakes so that the 
entire garden can be viewed from any of these 
buildings. Great care is given to the position of 
the buildings; however, the Ginkaku-ji and one 
other building arc all that remain today. 

Momoyama Period 

The Momoyama Period heralded the age of 
sumptuous living befitting the triumphant Hide- 
yoshi. Gardens took on stronger lines to match 
the goregeous architecture of the period. The 
Nishi Hongan-ji Temple garden in Kyoto is 
said to have been moved from Hideyoshi’s castle 
in Fushirai. Compared with the gardens of 
the Muromachi Period, it is on a grander scale 
and there is more colouring. No water is used 
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in the lakes and waterfalls. Huge stones and 
sago plants are used in abundance. The sago 
plant is tropical and was not used in Japanese 
gardens until the time of Nobunaga who pre¬ 
ferred it to other plants for its mascvdine beauty. 

Tea Ceremony and Gardens 

The forma of the tea ceremony are said to 
have been laid down by Murata Shukb, a Zen 
priest, in the middle of the 15th century. This 
form was gradually improved upon in the Azuchi 
and Momoyama periods; the principal purpose 
of the tea ceremony was to obtain relief from 
the complexities of everyday living. Consequently, 
the room ased for the ceremony was extremely 
simple and the garden surrounding the room 
was devoid of anything artificial. The garden 
was kept clean and in good order at all times. 
Since the garden was primarily designed to 
serve as a footpath to the ceremony room, step>- 
ping stones and steps were laid to give the im¬ 
pression of a pathway. Also, stone lanterns were 
placed in appropriate positions. 

These simple and natural gardens gradually 
became popular as the tea ceremony came to 
be enjoyed more widely. 

Edo Period 

Much progress was achieved in the art of 
landscaping during this period. Many famous 
gardens were laid out and, in many instances, 
tea ceremony rooms were constructed in these 
gardens. The entire garden was designed as 
a continuation of the tea ceremony room. 

The gardens of the Katsura Detached Palace 
are the most famous of this period. The grounds 
were laid out originally on the order of Toyotorai 


Hideyoshi and subsequently redesigned. It is 
for this reason that it is regarded as being of 
the Edo Period. There are a number of tea 
ceremony rooms in addition to the main buildings. 

The gardens of the Kyoto Palace, Sent6 Palace 
and ShQgaku-in Palace were all designed after 
the pattern of the Katsura Detached Palace 
garden. 

The Kdraku-en garden was built by Toku- 
gawa Yorifusa (1603-61) and later changed by 
Tokugawa Mitsukuni. It is one of the famous 
gardens of the Edo Period. The influence of 
Confucianism is evident in this garden. The 
gardens of Rikugi-en, the former Shiba Detached 
Palace, Sens6-ji Temple, Demp6-in and T6kai-ji 
Temple in Shi a atatet t anous Tokyo gardens. 

The temples in Kyoto all have well preserved 
gardens. Three schools of tea ceremony also 
maintain famous tea arbours with gardens. 

There were also many public gardens in this 
period. Nanko built by Matsudaira Sadanobu 
(1758-1829) at Shirakawa and Kairaku-en 
built by Tokugawa Nariaki are famous examples. 

Many public gardens were built and private 
gardens were opened to the public. Hibiya 
Park in Tokyo is one of these public parks built 
relatively recently. 

Meiji, Taisho and Showa Periods 

Landscaping was no exception in the whole¬ 
sale adoption of everything Western in these 
years. But gardens built in Western style to go 
with Western structures still retained Japanese 
peculiartics since the trees and flowers were 
peculiarly Japanese. Purely natural Japanese 
gardens are used with Japanese architecture. 
Recently, however, lawns and flower gardens 
have been adopted more and more. 


HANDICRAFTS 


History 

Archaic Period (Pre-Boddhiet) 

The most representative relics of the Neolithic 
Age, the earthemware of the J6mon Period, are 
characterised by rope impressions in various 
forms and shapes. Generally, style and pattern 
are grotesque and primitive. Yet this earthen¬ 
ware is rich in composition. 

Bronze and iron ware was imported from the 
Asian continent into Kyushu, and gradually 


found its way to eastern Japan. This influence 
led to the stone-metal, or the Aeneolithic age. 
Yayoi ware, representative of this age is an 
advance on j6mon, in that the potter’s wheel 
was known and the ware was fired at a very 
high temperature. Shapes became more plain, 
evincing the pure simplicity characteristic of 
the best Japanese art. Among bronze articles 
cast at this time were swords and halberds. 

During the 4th and the 5th centuries large 
burial mounds were built. Articles recovered 
from excavation of these burial moimds in dif- 
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ferent parts of Japan are the representative 
relics of this period. Among these relics are 
those brought from the Asian continent, of 
Chinese origin, imitations and those entirely 
native to this country. Although excavated 
relics are limited to metal and earthenware, it 
is presumed that woven goods and lacquer ware 
also existed at the time. Among metal erlics of 
this period are cast, engaved and inlaid works. 
There are also ceramics and pure earthenware 
after the Korean style. 

Asnlai Period 

After the introduction of Buddhism, as a 
natural consequence, temples were built and 
images of worship made. There was also a 
long list of interior decorations and accessories, 
such as bells, banners, ornamental objects in 
gold, silver and other precious metals surround¬ 
ing the images of worship, incense-burners, 
vases, miniature shrines, and other decorations 
to soleminze the altar. It can also be assumed 
that skilled artisans to produce these articles 
must have been invited from the Asian con¬ 
tinent to introduce new methods and techniques 
in Japan. 

Some of the more important relics of this 
era are the “Tamamushi-zushi” (iridescent 
shrine) of H6ryu-ji Temple, “Tenjukoku-shucho" 
(an embroidered picture depicting the Land of 
Longevity) of Chugu-Ji Temple, and “Kancho- 
ban” (a banner showing the sprinkling of perfume 
on the Buddha) of Horyu-ji Temple. These 
articles are the finest of their kind, with distinct 
signs of the Chinese influence of the Northern 
and Southern Dynasties which came into Japan 
through Korea. These works are characterised 
by their exquisite decorative schemes and the 
grandeur that emanates from them. The ninlo- 
karakusa (honeysuckle arabesque) design of this 
period seems to have come from Persia and 
Greece. 

Nan Period 

Prior to this period, most of cultural contact 
with China was with the Northern and Southern 
Dynasties through Korea, but now direct in¬ 
tercourse was opened with T’ang China. The 
T’ang was the greatest of the Chinese dynasties, 
and its sphere of influence spread far out of 
China itself into Gupta India and even into 
Sasanian Persia. In this respect Central Asian 
influences must have seeped into the arts of 
Nara Japan, especially in the matter of handi¬ 
craft motifs and desigtu. 

Asian technical advances, particularly in 
metal work and lacquerware, assisted the devel¬ 


opment of Japanese handicrafts and became a 
firm basis for future development. 

Buddhism continued to flourish. Temples 
were built by the government and Buddhist 
images together with their ornamental acces¬ 
sories also received similar state patronage. 
Fortunately there has never been persecution 
of Buddhism in Japan so that relics of these 
ancient periods have been preserved intact. 
Further, in the Shosoin Repository, which was 
once the storehouse of the T6dai-Ji Temple, 
many Buddhist articles, among them handicrafts, 
offered to the Great Buddha of Nara by the 
Emperor Shomu and many others are still pre¬ 
served. Although these treasures were for the 
most part derived from China, they serve as 
the most valuable source of study for the handi¬ 
crafts of the time. Handicraft objects ante-dating 
those of Sh6soin Repository are also found in 
Todai-ji Temple, K6fuku-ji Temple, H6ryQ-ji 
Temple, and other temples near Nara. 

In the field of metalwork, technique must 
have attained its peak at this period, judging 
from the three hronze Buddhist images at the 
Yakushi-ji Temple. This is also true of engraving. 
It was also in this period that the art of maku 
or the so-called “gold lacquer” was invented. 
Other technical advances included the devel¬ 
opment of lacquer and oil painting, the art of 
gold and silver paint and nacre inlay. Makit 
developed after the Heian Period to become a 
lypieally Japanese technique. But it is inter¬ 
esting to note that the first specimen of makie 
is to be found among the treasures of the Shd- 
soin Repository. 

Pottery, in imitation of T’ang ware, made its 
first appearance. Specimens are found among 
the treasures of the Shdsdin Repository, and also 
in urns and vases excavated from old tombs. 

Intricate weaving also appeared, including ra 
or silk gauze weave, aya or will weave, ntshiki 
or brocade weave, shokuse or tapestry weave 
and so on. In dyeing there were techniques 
like rokechi or wax-resisting dyeing, kyokechi 
or tied dyeing. 

Aside from the above, other materials included 
wood and bamboo. The spirit of the many motifs 
and designs of this period was a certain lively 
vitality. The exuberance of life is reflected in, 
for example, the corpulence of vase and jar 
shapes. 

Heisui Period 

Of the four centuries of Heian, the first was 
taken up by the nurture of the culture of the 
past jjeriod and the assimilation of new devel¬ 
opments in China; this laid the foundation for 
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the ensuing three hundred years, the Fujiwara 
Period. This was truly a transitional period 
in which traditional Japanese talents were 
intimately interwoven with the newly impcted 
civilization from continental Asia. At the end 
of the 9th century the government mission 
to the court of T’ang was discontinued, which 
officially cut off intercourse with China. But 
with this interruption the speed of the Japani- 
zation of the imports was further accelerated. 

Relics of handicraft arts of the first part of 
the Heian Period (9th century) are extremely 
scarce. In general, as in calligraphy, they are 
simply an extension of the previous period. 
But judging from the famous “sanjQchosasshikyo” 
(lacquered box for thirty volumes of Buddhist 
manuscripts—919 a.d.) owned by the Ninna-ji 
Temple and other evidence great steps had 
been made in the field of makit (gold lacquer). 

In the Fujiwara Period (IO-12th centuries) 
native characteristics came to the fore in handi¬ 
craft arts as well as in the field of literature 
and in the yamato-e drawings. This trend was 
specially noticeable in the case of the courtiers 
and nobles who were actually the patrons of 
these handicraft arts. Their economic power 
was great enough for them to command the 
best and the most elaborate from the artisans; 
this naturally resulted in the production of 
articles of the greatest refinement and elegance. 
Of the many techniques derived from the Chi¬ 
nese arts those most adaptable to Japanese tastes 
such as makit and roAen saw remarkable progress. 

In the field of lacquer work the best example 
now remaining is the small gold lacquer inlaid 
chest known as “sawachidori” in the Kongobu-ji 
Temple of Mt. K6ya Monastery. 

Buddhism flourshed as much under Heian 
as it had in the preceding period. Mikkyb, the 
esoteric sect, had a specially close relationship 
with artistic development during the earlier 
years of this period. Since the Mikkyo sect re¬ 
quired a large number of decorative and orna¬ 
mental articles for ritual and other purposes, 
its influence on the handicrafts was great. Al¬ 
though Mikkyo flourshed in the years following 
the Fujiwara Period, the most widespread of 
the Buddhist sects was the Tendai, which held 
that Nirvana, the Buddhist paradise, could be 
attained through prayers and that the Amida-dS 
or the enshrined altar was to be the paradise. 
Hence the construction of such a place of wor¬ 
ship was given the best of attention in every 
detail, this resulting in the most imposing and 
impressive artistic splendour. The most striking 
example of this kind is the H6-6-d6 (Phoenix 
Hall) of the Bybdbin Temple at Uji, near Kyoto, 


erected by Fujiwara Yoriraichi. 

Ksumaknnt Period 

From the stanpoint of political history this 
period was the age of military ascendency. But 
culturally the first half of this period is a mere 
extension of the preceding period. The Yamato- 
e school, as earlier, led in the field or drawing 
and painting. Nor was there appreciable pro¬ 
gress in the field of handicrafts. T^e only change 
was the retreat of the more romantic trends 
of former years before the advance of a more 
realistic actualism and naturalism; this tended 
to replace the more decorative designs with 
bold graphic motifs. The refinement and grace 
of the former period gave way to a more strictly 
measured robustness. Such trends are best seen 
in the mirrors and makit of the period. 

Intercourse with China had been resumed, 
and, with such contacts, Zen Buddhism came 
to Japan along with its priests who brought 
handicraft techniques with them. The most 
notable result was the development of ceramics 
in the Seto district in Aichi Prefecture, later to 
become one of the most active ceramic centres 
in the country. Kamakura-bon (carved lacquer- 
ware) was the direct influence of the Chinese 
tsuishu (solid cinnabar) and tsuikoku (solid black). 

Handicrafts were in general much more 
advanced in technique than in the preceding 
period. This was especially true of makit. Pre¬ 
ciously makit had been known as logidashimaktt, 
a process by which various lacquer mixtures, 
such as gold and silver, were applied and dried, 
after which the surface was polished to produce 
a glittering effect. In the Kamakura Period 
new methods came into being; takamakie had 
designs raised in low relief and hira-makte was 
an ordinary flat lacquer design. In addition 
various kinds of lacquer powder were invented. 
In metalwork there was fine and exquisite work 
such as the sharitS (pagoda-shaped reliquaries) 
of Saidai-ji Temple, one of the most represen¬ 
tative works of this period. 

With the rise of the military class which 
began in the latter half of the preceding period, 
swords and armour and the like also saw con¬ 
siderable development. 

MuromacU Period 

This age marked the return of the political 
centre to Kyoto, after the fall of the Shogunate 
at Kamakura. Consequently the cultural centre 
was also shifted from Kamakura to Kyoto. Zen 
priests were in a way the leaders of the cultural 
activity in this period. Therefore admiration 
of things Chinese was the watchword; in paint- 
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ing the Sung school of China became the model 
for artists such as Shubun, Sesshu, and mem¬ 
bers of the Kano School. In the field of handi¬ 
crafts, although it was not as strong as in paintings, 
there was still considerable leaning towards CJii- 
nese influence. This is noteworthy especially 
in the import from Ming China, aside from 
paintings, of such items as flower vases and 
tea bowls made of Chinese celadon and temmoku 
(or t’ien-mu, a type of stoneware characterized 
by its coarse, greyish-black, porous body, and 
thick black or brownish glaze, named after 
Ten-mu-shan, home of Zen temples in Chekiang), 
gold brocade, satin damask, Ismshu (sold cin¬ 
nabar), nacre lacquer, chinktn ware or sunken 
gold lacquerware, and bronze articles. These 
were all eagerly sought by the .^shikaga shogun 
and other men of power of the time. Many of 
these imported articles were also valued as 
adjuncts to the tea ceremony, which was b)- 
then coming into vogue. 

In the field of lacquerware, makie as in the 
preceding period remained the firm lavourite. 
Techniques became more and more intricate 
and fire, and products tended to become more 
decorative. Materials were plrntiful; gold was 
used lavishly in every possible form, together 
with silver in the Kirikane style, in which liny 
pieces of gold and stiver were intermixed and 
applied to lacquerware. The techniques em¬ 
ployed were rich in variety, bul lor the most 
part Chinese tendencies were prominent. In 
metalwork, new divices were contrived for 
producing sword accessories such as nunuki, 
kozuka, and kdgai\ and in small articles like 
tsuba there also arose new skills to attract the 
rising warrior class. The most representative of 
the makers were Goto Sukenori for small articles, 
and the Kin family for tsuba and the like. The 
Goto family was employed directly by the 
Shogunate. 

The popularity of the lea ceremony led to 
the casting of tea-kettles in various parts ol the 
country. The better-known centres of this work 
were at Ashiya in Chikuzen (Fukuoka Prefec¬ 
ture) and Temmyo (Tochigi Prefecture). I'ea- 
kettles made at Ashiya are still highly valued. 
About this time tea caddies, bowls and other 
tea utensils began to be made at the newly 
opened kilns at Seto. Together with the rise 
of the Seto kilns other kilns. Kilns like Bizen, 
Tamba, and Shigaraki, which had been occupied 
with simple rustic native ware for daily use, 
began to produce ware for the lea ceremony. 
In the field of fabrics highly valued works were 
imported from the Asian continent atd at the 
same time skilled artisans were invited from 


China to establish weaving rentres at Sakai. It 
should also be noted here that the noh drama 
required elaborate costume; this accelerated the 
development of weaving skills. 

Momoyama Period 

This period marks one of the grandest and 
most gorgeous page in the history of Japanese 
an. Great warrior leaders such as Oda Nobu- 
naga and Toyolomi Hideyoshi and merchant 
princes, backed by mighty military and economic 
power, by their patronage promoted a cultural 
development unparalleled in the whole of Ja¬ 
pan’s history for the gradcur of its scale and 
the magnificent splendour of its quality. This 
was due partly to the flourishing economic 
conditions of the time, and partly to favourable 
trade with the Asian continent, which led these 
undaunted dilettantes freely and boldly to seek 
for self-indulgent satisfaction, unlike their pre¬ 
decessors who had confined their demands to 
the traditional and the customary. The spirit 
of the age is best summed up by the murals 
of the Kano School. 

However, in the tea ceremony, becoming 
moic and more popular among the dilTcrcnt 
classes, the trend reverted to the more patinated 
or sabi and towards simplicity and solitude or 
wabi. 

As in the previous period makie was the most 
important lacquerware item. Prcxlucts of this 
period were in general marked by large designs 
executed on the grand scale yet simple in meth¬ 
od On the other hand minute motifs skilfully 
incurpurating Chinese scenery, characteristic 
of the previous pericxl, were scarce. .Some of 
the most representative works of this period 
are the maku box of K6dai-ji Temple and the 
chest at the Itsukushima Shrine. There were 
also interesting products depicting the novel 
such as the traders of Europe who by now had 
reached Japan. Another new technique employed 
was the use of oil colours and coloured lacquer. 

In metalware there was the same splendour, 
sword guards and the like reflected the sump¬ 
tuous and luxurious tastes of the time. Dis¬ 
tinguished names in this field were Goto KojO 
and Goto Tokujo, while Umetada MyOju (1558- 
1631) was best known for his sword guards 
and inlaid works. Another name famous in 
the ornamental open-works of this period was 
Hayashi Matashichi of Higo Province, now 
Kumamoto. As in the previous period the finest 
tea ceremony kettles were produced at Ashiya 
(Fukuoka Prefecture) and TemmyO (Tochigi 
Prefecture); their rough and rustic appearance 
contrasted sharply with the gracefully styled 
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kettles of Kyoto. The best of the Kyoto kettles 
were made by Nishimura D6jin and his pupil 
Tsuji Yojir6, who was designated by Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi as Tenka Ichi (first under heaven). 

The popularity of the tea ceremony gave a 
great stimulus to pottery works in this period. 
Tanaka ChojirS, who invented the raku style of 
chinaware, was the son of a naturalized Korean; 
many Korean artisans came to Japan, in partic¬ 
ular to western Japan, and established kilns 
at various places. Among the more famous of 
these kilns are Arita, Hirado, and Satsuma. 
Apart from these, the kilns at Seto and Mino, 
and those founded in the previous period at 
Bizcn and Shigaraki also continued to prosper. 

Since dyeing and weaving were connected 
principally with clothing, they reflected openly 
the trends of the time, the extravagant and 
lustrous splendour of the era. It was during 
this period that the technique known as nuihaku, 
a combination of embroidery and gold foil 
imprint, came into wide use. Representative 
specimens of this technique are seen in noh 
customes and kosode or wadded silk garments 
of the time. It was also during this era that 
the weaving centre established by Chinese 
artisans at Sakai near Osaka was transferred to 
Kyoto and given special protection by Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi. This was the origin of the nishijin 
fabric of Kyoto, famous even to this day. 

Etlo Period 

When Tokugawa leyasu established a new 
shogunate he not only brought the political 
centre from Kyoto to Edo; he also planned to 
transfer the cultural hub from Kyoto to his new 
capital. With the establishment of peace, lords 
throughout the country began to encourage 
industrial development in their respective re¬ 
gions, with the result that great strides were 
taken in various fields. 

In lacquerware the famous Honami Kbetsu 
(1559-1637) was particularly prominent. His 
makii works were characterized by a terse bold¬ 
ness which revived the spirit of the Heian Period, 
and added a certain grace and gradeur. He was 
succeeded by Ogata Kdrin (1658-1716). In 
general, the technical skill in detailed work¬ 
manship seems to have reached its peak during 
the time of the fifth shogun Tsunayoshi. Joken- 
in makie is the name given to the lacquerware 
of this period. After that, lacquerware designs 
tended to become unnecessarily complex. Among 
the most noted of the maku masters was Ogawa 
Haritsu (1663-1747), who was also skilled in 
the field of pottery, ivory, and tsuishu work. It 
was also during this period that provincial 


ware such as aizu-nuri (present Fukushima 
Prefecture), shunkei-nuri (Gifu Prefecture), and 
wajima-nuri (Ishikawa Prefecture) became known. 

In metalwork sword accessories continued to 
enjoy prosperity and show advances. The Goto 
family continued to lead in craftmanship in the 
field of sword accessories. But a new trend was 
also introduced by Yokotani Somin (1670-1733), 
who attempted graphic designs disregarding 
conventional styles. 

The Edo Period was one of the most im¬ 
portant in the history of ceramic art. The kilns 
at Arita in Kyushu saw great prosperity, assisted 
by the influence of Ming and Ching China. 
After successfully attaining the sormtsuke (under- 
glaze blue) art, the famous Sakaida Kakiemon 
further perfected the umeetsuke (overglaze). This 
art was later intooduced to the kokutani (old 
kulani) kilns in Kaga (Ishikawa Prefecture). 
Arita is characterized by its grace, while kutani 
by weightiness. In Kyoto Nonomura Ninsei, 
known as the founder of Kyotoware, kyo-yaki 
began to produce florid and elegant works of 
pure Japanese style. 

Deying, also centred on Kyoto, spread in 
innumerable forms and fashions throughout 
the country. 

Present Period 

The Meiji Restoration led to the introduction 
of new ideas and methods in handicrafts. But 
the traditional handicraft arts were carefully 
protected by regular government-sponsored ex¬ 
hibitions. At the outset of the Meiji Era, when 
people were busy absorbing the new import, 
men like Ernest Fenollosa (1853-1903) and 
Okakura Tenshin began a movement for the 
reappraisal of traditional Japanese art and set 
out to revive interest in this field. As a means 
of accelerating this movement, the export of 
Japanese handicraft arts was encouraged, and 
frequent exhibitions were held as incentives. 
Among the more prominent who appeared dur¬ 
ing these years were Shibata Zeshin (1807- 
1891), Ikeda Taishin, Ogawa Shomin, Kawano- 
be Itcho (1830-1910), and Shirayama Shdsai 
(1853-1923) in makie; in metalwork Kano 
Natsuo (1828-1898), Unno Shomin (1844- 
1915), Okazaki Sessai, and Hata Zoroku; in the 
ceramic field Miura Kenya (1821-1889), Miya- 
kawa Kdzan (1842-1916), SeifO Yohei, It6 
T6zan (1846-1920), and Kiyomizu Rokubei 
(1901- ) were among the more distinguished, 
and in dyeing and weaving Ito Yasuke and 
Kawashima Jimbei (1853-1910), who were the 
most prominent nishijin craftsmen, were among 
the important names. Among others who were 
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regarded as master artists in handicrafts arts of 
this period are Ishikawa Komei (1852-1913) 
and Shimamura Toshiaki in ivory work, Nami- 
kawa Sosuke (1847-1910) and Namikawa Yasu- 
yuki (1848-1927) in cloisonne work, and Tamakaji 
Zokoku (1805-1869) and Kiuchi Hanko (1855- 
1933) in lacquerware. Generally speaking these 
artists were faithful followers of the Edo school 
and did not deviate from traditional techniques. 
However, in the field of ceramics, dyeing and 
weaving, new European trends were liberallv 
adopted, especially in design and technical 
method. As the years passed day to day living 
became more and more westerinzed and cloth¬ 
ing, household and personal necessaries all 
underwent considerable changes to suit the 
new Westernization. Among the foremost of 
these was glass ware. However, from the end ol 
the Taisho Era (1912-1926) up to the present 
there has been a strong tendency to revert to 
traditional Japanese and Chinese motifs. Such 
trends are clearly visible in the various exhibi¬ 
tions held in recent years under government 
auspices. 

Another important change in recent years is 
the strong inclination and nostalgic leanings 
among artists to the more prosaic but rough 
and rustic simplicity of the healthy provincial 
arts. 

Of the more celebrated 20th century artists 
who show such restorative tendencies there arc 
Shimizu Kamezo in engraving, Katori Hazuma 
in casting, Rokkaku Shisui in makie, Tatsu- 
mura Heizo in weaving, and Itaya Hazan (1872 
1963) in ceramics. There are also many other 
prominent figures in the old established ceramic 
centres at Kutam, .Seto, Kyushu and othei 
places, under whose guidance the traditional 
crafts are preserved. Their highly artistic works 
are always shown at regularly held government 
exhibitions. Iwata loshichi (1893 ) and 

Kagami K6z6 (1896 ) who are prominently 

associated with glass ware, Yanagi ,S6etsu (1889- 
1961), an authority on provincial arts, Hamada 
Shoji (1894- ) and Kawai Kanjiro (1890- 

1966), of the ceramic arts, are among the leaders 
in their respective fields, whose contributions 
to the movement to preserve folk arts are out¬ 
standing. 

Postwar Japanese Handicrafts 

During the World War 11, the production of 
Japanese handicrafts was drastically reduced 
because of the stringency of national life and the 
government control of materials. It might also 
have been partly due to the fact that many artists, 


craftsmen, and their successors were conscripted 
as soldiers or munition plants employees. 

.'\s soon as the war was over. Japanese handi¬ 
crafts began to evince signs of reviving promptly 
even amidst an unstable social situation. That 
was chiefly because people from abroad came 
in great numbers to visit Japan after the war, 
and they highly valuetl the modern handicrafts 
of this country. 

In prewar days Japanese modern handicrafts 
reached their culmination around 1935, when 
they were flourishing vigorously. The most 
flourishing was ceramics followed by dyeing 
and weaving, lacquerware, metal work, wood 
and bamlux) work, glassware cloisonne work, 
“lesukigaini” or hand-made pa|)er, and dolls. 
Some ol the handicraft producers inherited their 
ancient traditional modes and techniques, and 
others adapted themselves to present-day living 
by remaking their traditions—there were roughly 
those two orientations of products. Though some¬ 
times strictly uticla.s8ifiablc. there are two kinds 
of persons in general who arc engaged in these 
productions—artists and craftsmen. 

In 1907, Japan saw the birth of the “Kanten” 
or govcrnment-sp<m.sored exhibition. In the early 
ix'iiod when it was called the “Bunten,” there 
were only three divisions, the first division (Japa¬ 
nese painting), the second division (oil painting) 
and the third division (sculpture), whose doors 
were to be opened for career-oriented artists. 
It was only in 1927 that handicraft arts were 
admitted to participate in the newly established 
foi.'th division of this government exhibition. 
It was the eighth session and the “Bunten” 
name had already been changetl to the "Teitcn..’ 

This was surely an epoch-making event in 
the history of Japanese modern handicraft arts. 
It meant not only that the desire for satisfaction 
and the long-cherished aspirations of the artists 
who had long been excluded from government 
exhibitions were fulfilled after a lapse of 11 
years, but also that persons who were till then 
deemed craftsmen came to be called handicraft 
artists and were ranked publicly with artists. 

The start of “Kanten” handicraft arts gave 
birth to handicraft artists. But local handicraft 
arts were still carried on in the hands of people 
who were called artisans or craftsmen inheriting 
old traditional techniques. 

Around 1935, the “Kanten” was called the 
Shinbunten, and the artists belonging to the 
fourth division took the lead in the entire field 
ol Japanese handicraft arts and with the backup 
of state power. 

Some “Kanten” artists showed a strong tend¬ 
ency to aim only at making their works appear 
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the most attractive at briiliant exhibition halls. 
As a result, their works lost the “utility” that 
was essential to handicraft arts and were reduced 
to decorative and technical effects. 

These works were criticized as “hall art,” 
and during the prewar years, “Kanten” handi¬ 
craft arts could not end this tendency because 
their nationwide systems had become so strong 
and big and were firmly controlled by feudalistic 
sectionalism. 

The slogan they advocated for their production 
was “creative handicraft arts.” It meant that 
an artist should not follow a mere duplication 
of tradition as artisans and craftsmen have done, 
but should endeavor to produce works positively, 
representing an originality of his own. 

Against such an orientation of “Kanten” 
handicraft arts there was a directly opposing 
viewpoint, supported by “Mingei” or provincial 
arts school, with Yanagi Soetsu as leader. Yanagi 
.Soetsu, a scholar, commented, “Any work pro¬ 
duced by artists who are solely intent on creating 
artistic works neglectful of practical use cannot 
be a handicraft. True handicraft arts were born 
of sheer utility and are indeed those with which 
we could live together everyday. Handicraft 
arts exist not in a world of severity, nobility, 
or loftiness but in the more intimate and lamiliar 
realm of our life.” In 1929, this sympathizers, 
such as Kawai Kanjiro, Hamada Shoji, and 
Bernard Reech in ceramic arts joined the handi¬ 
craft arts division of the “Kokuten,” to which, 
in those days, promising younger artists such 
as Tomimoto Kenkichi and others belonged, 
and initiated the practical “Mingei” movement. 

This “Mingei” movement spread ail over 
the country and was supported by many people 
who were repelled by the aristocratic taste of 
“Kanten” handicraft arts that tended to attach 
greater importance to decorative use than to 
practical utility. Many indigenous craft works 
that had not been generally known and were 
buried in remote places among the mountains 
or deserted islands, and various simple provincial 
craft works that were familiarly used by local 
people since old times appeared again before 
the urbanites. 

Thus there existed in Japanese handicraft 
arts during prewar days two main streams of 
activities that were incompatible with each 
other. One was the handicraft arts activity of 
artisans and craftsmen who supported the “Min¬ 
gei” movement. Another was the art activity of 
“Kanten” handicraft artists that would promise 
a worldly stage for success and fame. 

After the war. the movement of Japanese 


handicraft arts began when “Kanten” reopened 
in 1946. This government exhibition, formerly 
the Shintunten, had been renamed the Nitten. 
The artists both inside and outside the Nitten 
who began to adapt themselves to the democratic 
way after the war voiced strong criticism and 
repulsion against the former government exhi¬ 
bition “Kanten” system and the “Kanten” 
handicraft arts. Above all, a considerable num¬ 
ber of the less well-knownyo uthful artists, stim¬ 
ulated by liberalism which came suddenly to 
the fore after the war, began their creative ac¬ 
tivities, striving for a new formative art from 
an international point of view. 

At that time, the Bauhaus movement, Italian 
avant-garde sculpture, and European abstract 
arts were about to take root in Japan and exerted 
influence upon those of reformist orientation. 
Most of the artists with this new outlook seceded 
from the “Kanten,” those of the same mind 
respectively got together and initiated new 
groups in different places. In 1947, the Shinsho 
Bijutsu Kogeikai and the Shiko-kai were inau¬ 
gurated in Kyoto and the Keikei Kogei Shudan 
in Tokyo. 

Those groups were established mainly by non¬ 
governmental artists who were repelled by the 
“Kanten.” They strived to undertake intelligent 
pioneering toward the creation of fresh handi¬ 
craft arts which might well be required in a 
new age. These groups consisted of various 
fields of arts, such as ceramics, lacquerwarc, 
metal work, dyeing and weaving, and glassware. 
Every possible technique and formation never 
practiced before was actively studied and at¬ 
tempted. 

It was Kyoto after all that took the initiative 
in criticizing the posture of the “Kanten” handi¬ 
craft arts and took the role of fomenting the 
reformalional arts movement. Kyoto is an old 
city which has had traditional handicraft arts 
from olden times and was foremost in recovering 
the arts from the difficulties after the war partly 
because of the considerable number of resident 
artists and partly because it was fortunately 
spared from destruction. 

Above ail, the “Kanten” forces in ceramics 
had the strongest influence there, and therefore 
the avant-garde ceramics repulsive to them 
became most animated. The Sodei-sha wtis 
formed in 1948 by a group of young ceramists, 
Kyoto residents, who seceded from the “Kanten” 
ceramics, and its initiators Yagi Kazuo and Suzuki 
Osamu are still internationally active. 

Such an avant-garde movement was a world¬ 
wide phenomenon in those days, and it was 
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inevitable that everyone of the new age would 
confront, understand, and absorb it, whether 
the Japanese wished to or not. 

It may be said that a growing demand for 
such craft works and interiors, matched with 
a rapidly Americanized mode of living, also 
urged a different kind of search from the tra¬ 
dition one. 

Formed newly in this sense were the Kosaikai 
(in 1949), the Koko-Kogei (in 1950), the Shinko- 
jin (in 1951), and others, whose youtig members 
held exhibitions “full of fresh air” everv year, 
chiefly in Tokyo. Isamu Nobuchi rame to Japan 
in 1950 and presented his abstract sculptures 
and handicraft designs in which he made abun¬ 
dant use of Japanese handicralt materials 
Enlightened by his works, young artists extended 
their creative activities in that direction. 

In 1949, however, the General Headquarters 
of the Allied Powers occupying Japan decreed 
the abrogation of the government exhibition 
because they thought it unreasonable to include 
art exhibitions in the national budget items 
while there were financial dilliculties; aside 
from that, the governraem exhibition did not 
always give equal opportunities to all artists 
Thus the Nittcn was to forfeit the title of the 
Ministry of Education’s sponsorship, and since 
then it has had a semi-governmental character 
of co-sponsorship with the Nihon Geijutsu-in 
or the Japan Art Academy and the Nitten 
Executive Committee. The Nitten handicraft 
artists group could yet maintain leadership in 
the field supported by both its seclionalism of 
long standing and strong influences of Nihon 
Geijutsu-in. 

Soon even in the Nitten group artists of ab¬ 
stract expressionism began to emerge, and in 
1952 the .Sosaku Kogei-kai was formed by some 
Nitten artists in Tokyo, Its members, Yasuhara 
Kimei (ceramics), Hasuda Shilgoro, Yamawaki 
Yojin (metal work), Takahashi Setsuro (lac- 
querware), Aoki Jiho (dyeing), and Sato Jun- 
shiro, Yoshida Takeo (glassware) were taken 
note of. 

As mentioned above, space formation after 
the fashion of abstract sculpture penetrated into 
the fields of handicraft arts, and traditional 
techniques and modes tended to be neglected. 

For example, in ceramics, because of the 
Labor Standards Law they could not practice 
their nightly labor using mbm-gama or the tra¬ 
ditional kiln in which pine wood was burned, 
and in the name of rationalization, furnaces 
of gas, oil, or electricity replaced it. Dyeing 
and weaving became mechanized, lacquer was 
replaced by its ersatz, and in many other areas 


mass-produced articles of synthetic resin, syn¬ 
thetic fibers, or light metails have substituted 
handicrafts. 

Such an overflow of industrial designs and an 
overwhelming trend toward abstractionism sweep¬ 
ing the whole world of fine arts suppressed the 
traditional handicraft arts so greatly that it 
decreased the number of younger artists who 
would have aspired to inherit the techniques. 

Growing worry over the i'uture of the tradi¬ 
tional handicrali arts led to the wide-spread 
opinion among the learned that it should be 
kepi alive; public opinion mounted for rcselcct- 
ing and protecting works by artists and crafts¬ 
men inhcriling those techniques. 

The Guliural I’roperties IVolectioii Law was 
piomulgated in 1950, m which an article was 
included In protect and foster traditional handi- 
crafl art.s. It proved somehow that the govern¬ 
ment was ready, though belatedly, to launch 
Ihe task of promoting handicraft arts peculiar 
lo Japan 

The law was put into efl’ccl in 1952. From 
the work.s of artists in every part of the country 
who were devoting themselves to traditional 
works enlircK dissodated from the innovative 
ireiids. those rs|X'ciall\ worth proleeliiig and 
loslenng were to be selcted and designated as 
intangible cultural proporties. 

I'o liirther protecl and encourage the tech¬ 
niques of traditional handicraft aits, the Cultural 
Properties Committee, m 1955 enforced a system 
ol selecting the most excellent technicians in 
vai 'ous fields of the arts, designating them as 
Important Intangible Cultural Properties Hold¬ 
ers and exalting their achievements of many 
years’ standing. .Since then the system has been 
III elloct, and they are popularly named Ntngen- 
kiikulio ol living national treasure. 

As the stale organs began to make fxrsitive 
endeavors to preserve and Ibster traditional 
handicraft arts, the Nihon Kdgei-kai was estab¬ 
lished ill 1952 by traditional handicraft artists 
from all over the country. I'he objective of this 
assotialion was, in short, to “appeal lo the 
Japanese traditional handicraft artists lo closely 
(ontieci and cooperate with each other, to 
undertake necessary activities for research and 
investigations on traditional handicraft Icch- 
nigues and for training sucessors, and to preserve 
precious techniques and exhibit them frequently, 
thereby contributing to the improvement and 
progress of the culture of living in our country.” 

The Nihon Kflgci-kai, as might be judged 
from the circumstances, was formed mainly 
by those selected by the Cultural Properties 
Protection Committee as intangible cultural 
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properties; it includes some members of estab¬ 
lished groups such as the Shinsho-kai, the Nitten 
K6gei-bu, and the Nihon Mingei Kyokai. It 
was, so to speak, a suprapartisan body of tra¬ 
ditional handicraft artists which was intended 
for both the preservation of traditional techniques 
and the creation of neo-classical handicraft 
aimed at reviving the traditional techniques 
in present-day living. 

In 1955, the Nihon Kdgei-kai and Cultural 
Properties Protection Committee co-sponsored 
a Nihon Dentd Kogei-ten or Japanese Tradi¬ 
tional Handicraft Arts Exhibition with the 
backup of the As(^i Shimbim and NHK. 

Ghis exhibition was received by the public 
as if it were the very revival of the government 
exhibition of “Kanten” in the handicraft field 
for the following reason; First, it was held at 
the Mitsukoshi Department Store which is 
situated in the central part of Tokyo. Secondly, 
it had the strong backing of the official Cultural 
Properties Protection Committee. Thirdly, the 
state of the country had become stabilized about 
that time and gradually turned towards pros¬ 
perity, thereby inducing the general public to 
Pay more attention to things traditional to 
Japan. 

The Nihon K6gei-kai, thereafter, has been 
active in having Nihon Dento Kogei-ten in 
Tokyo every autumn, organizing a tour of the 
same through main local cities and having 
branch exhibitions in every locality every spring. 

The representative artists of the Nihon Kogei- 
kai are cited as follows; in ceramics—the late 
Ishiguro Munemaro (living national treasure) 
especially ferro-glaze ceramic wares of the Sung 
period in China, the late Tomimoto Kenkichi 
(ditto), creative iroe porcelains, Arakawa Toyozo 
(ditto), Shino and seto-gruo initiated in the 
Mino district in the Momoyama period, Hamada 
Sh6ji (ditto), Mingei style wares, the late Kana- 
shige T6y6 (ditto), Bizen wares inherited from 
Okayama Prefecture, the late Kato Hajime 
(ditto), iroe porcelains of the Ming period in 
China, especially bjikdsaiyu, Fujiware Kei (dit¬ 
to), individualistic Bizen wares, Miwa Kyuwa 
(ditto), Hagi wares of Yamaguchi Prefecture, 
the late Sakaida Kakiuemon, the 12th in descent 
(intangible cultural property), Kakiuemon iroe 
porcelains of nig(»hide in Kyfishu, Imaizumi 
Imauemon, the 12th in descent (ditto), Iro 
Nabehsima iroe porcelains inherited, in KyQshu, 
Nakazato Tarouemon, the 12th in descent 
(ditto), Karatsu wares inherited in Kyfishu, 
Kawase Chikushun (ditto), China Shonzui- 
style sometsuke porcelains, Kato Tokuro (ditto), 
Oribe wares of the Mino district initiated in 


the Momoyama period, the late Sakakura 
Shimbe (ditto), Hagi wares in Yamaguchi 
Pref., Uno S6y6 (ditto), celadon porcelain 
and cinnabar glaze, Okugawa ChQuemon (dit¬ 
to), lathe technique of molding big porcelains, 
Kondo Y£lz6 in sometsuke porcelains, Tamura 
K6ichi, original ferro-glazed wares, Shimizu 
Uichi, Kaki glaze in the Sung period in China 
and others, Yamamoto ToshQ, Bizen wares, 
Fujiwara Ken, Bizen wares, Miwa Kyusetsu, 
the 11 th in descent, Hagi wares, Ezaki Issei, 
Tokoname wares, Tsukamoto Kaiji, inchin in 
the Sung period in China, Fujimoto Nodo, 
iroe, Kamide Kizan, Kutani iroe porcelains, 
Matsui Kosei, nerikomi techniques, Kozuru 
Gen, Agano style wares; in lacquerwares— 
the late Isoi Nyoshin (living national treasure), 
kinma technique, Takano Shozan (ditto) makie 
technique, Matsuda Gonoroku (ditto), makie 
technique, Otomaru Kodo (ditto), choshitsu 
technique, Mae Taiho (ditto), chinkin tech¬ 
nique, Suzuki Shuko (intangible cultural prop¬ 
erty) Murakami tsuishu technique, Itagaki 
K6ichi (ditto), Murakami tsuishu technique, 
Kagawa Soseki (ditto), zonsei technique, the 
late Ishioka Shojuro (ditto), Noshiro Shunkei- 
nuri, Kataoka Kano (ditto), raden technique, 
Masumura Masuki, kanshitsu technique, Ta- 
dokoro Hosai, kanshitsu technique, Ohba 
Shogyo, hyomon technique; in metal works— 
the late Unno Kiyoshi (living national treasure), 
chokin technique, the late Sa.saki Shodo (ditto), 
rogata chuzo technique, the late Uozumi Iraku 
(ditto), gong casting technique, Takamura 
Toyochika (ditto) chukin technique, Nagano 
Tetsushi (ditto), cha-no-yu-gama casting tech¬ 
nique, Yonemitsu Tahei (ditto), Higo zogan 
and sukashibori technique, Ito Tokutaro (in¬ 
tangible cultural property), Akita ginsen zaiku, 
Kosaka Yusui (ditto) Akita ginsen zaiku, Kashima 
Ikkoku (ditto) nunome zogan, Kakutani Ikkei 
in cha-no-yu-gama, Katori Masahiko, casting 
technique, Naito Shiro, chokin technique, 
Masuda Mitsuo, chokin technique, Sekiya Shiro, 
chokin technique, Ohki Hideharu, chokin tech¬ 
nique; in weaving—the late Koda Eisuke (living 
cultural property), nugui-urushi furniture of 
zelkova-wood, Himi K6do (ditto), sashimono 
technique and inlay, Takeuchi Hekigai (in¬ 
tangible cultural property), karaki technique, 
Inaki Haruchisato, Edo mokko technique, Kawa- 
kita Koichi, rokurobiki nugui-urushi of zelkova- 
wood; in bamboo work—Shfino Shdunsai (living 
cultural property), Yokota Hosai, Ikeda Hyda; 
in dolls—Hori RyOjo (living national treasure), 
doll in clothes, Hirata Goyd (ditto), doll in 
clothes, Kagoshima Juzo (ditto), paper mold 
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doll, Amemiya Hideko, paulownia-wood mold 
doll, Komatsu Yasushiro, wood engraved, with 
paper pasted on the doll. And in other fields 
there are Nishide Daizo (intangible cultural 
property), kirigane, Saida Baite, kirigane, Haya- 
kawa Giichi (ditto), cloisonne work, Iwata 
Toshichi, glassware, and Yoshida Fumiyuki, 
senge (bachiru). 

The traditional techniques of Usuki-washt or 
handmade Japanese paper is still inherited in 
some localities in Japan. The most excellent 
ones are Eckizm Hoshogami by Iwano Ichibei 
(living national treasure) in Fukui Prefecture 
and ganpishi by Abe Eishiro (ditto) in Shimane 
Prefecture. And there are other famous ones, 
such as sekishu-hanshi of Misumi-cho in Shima¬ 
ne Prefecture and honminoshi of Mino-shi in 
Gifu Prefecture. The artisans concerned got 
together in each place respectively to found 
associations for the preservation of the techniques 
in order to hand them down to posterity, and 
they were designated as important intangible 
cultural properties. 

There are many such cases in dyeing too. 
Associations for the preservation of such tech¬ 
nique such as ojiyachijimi and echigo-jofu of Ojiya- 
shi in Niigata Prefecture, and yuki tsumugi of 
Yuki-shi in Tochigi Prefecture, gained the general 
designation of important intangible cultural 
properties. 

Recently, the Association for the Preservation 
of the Technique of Kakiuemon Ceramics, the 
leader of which is Sakaida Kakiuemon, the 13th 
in descent, of Aritamachi in Saga Prefecture, 
and the Association for the Preservation of 
Ironabeshima Technique, repressented by Ima- 
izumi Imauemon, the 12th in descent, of the same 
place, gained the general designation of important 
intangible cultural properties. 

Strictly speaking the Japanese sword may 
not be a handicraft art, but it is classificable 
as metal work. The swords made before the 
Kamakura period, shinto or new sword and 
especially those in the Showa period, showato. 
Distinguished master artisans of showato have 
been the late Ryusen Takahashi Sadatsugu 
living national treasure) of Matsuyama-shi in 
Shikoku and Miyairi Akihira (ditto) of Sakaki- 
machi in Nagano Prefecture. 

Ise stencil that is used for edokomon in dyeing 
is worth noticing as manual work unique to Japan. 
The techniques have been inherited in Suzuka-shi 
Mie Prefecture, and the most remarkable ones 
are the techniques of Nakajima Hidekichi (living 
national treasure) in dogubori, Nonbu Yoshimatsu 
(ditto) in tsukoboti, Todama Hiroshi (ditto) in 
shimabori, Rokutani Baiken (ditto), in kiribori, 


Nakamura Yqjiro (ditto) in dogubori and j6no- 
kuchi Mie (ditto) in itoirt. These stencils arc pieced 
together one after another. Therefore, surprising 
precision is required in dyeing so that any slight 
joint may not be discernible. 

As mentioned before, the inauguration of the 
Nihon Kogei-kai awakened both governmental 
and public attention to traditional handicraft 
arts, and its sucessful Japanese Traditional 
Handicraft .Arts Exhibition contributed to re¬ 
viving the old techniques. We also must mention 
the contributory background for it. As Japan 
recovered from the difficult postwar situation 
and began to be stabilized, the tea ceremony 
and flower arrangement from olden times, 
representing a culture of sentiments unique to 
the lapanesc, regained its vogue, and the demand 
for handicraft articles in those fields increased. 

On the other hand, some artists of tradition¬ 
alism of the Nitten handicraft arts division 
participated in formation of the Nihon Kogei- 
kai in 1955, belonging to both the Nitten and 
the Nihon Kogei Kai. In 1958 the Nitten gave 
up its semi-governmental position cosponsored 
by the Geijutsu-in and the Nitten Managing 
Committee and obtained certification as an 
incorporated body. Thus, it took a fresh start 
as a perfectly non-governmental group; most 
of those who belonged at the same time to the 
Nihon Kogei-kai took this occasion to secede 
from the Nitten. 

These circumstances made the handicraft 
arts division of the Nitten follow a quite differ- 
er.i path from the Nihon Kogei-kai. 

In 1961 most of the artists of the Nitten handi¬ 
craft arts division, with Yamazaki Kakutaro, 
famed for his lacquerware, as their leader, 
formed the Gendai Kogei Bujutsu-ka Kyokai 
or Contemporary Handicraft Artist Association, 
though remaining in the Nitten. Apart from the 
Nitten Exhibition at the Tokyo Metropolitan 
Art Gallery held in Ueno Park every autumn, 
the Nihon Gendai Kogei Bijutsuten or Japan 
Contemporary Handicraft Arts Exhibition has 
been held every spring since 1962 at the Taka- 
shima Department Store situated in central 
Tokyo. It was quite evident that they were 
conscious of rivalry with the Nihon Dcntd 
Kogei-ten or Japanese Traditional Handicraft 
Arts Exhibition co-sponsored by the Nihon 
Koge-kai and the Cultuaal Properties Protection 
Committee and backed by the Asahi Shimbm 
and NHK held at Mitsukoshi Department 
Store every autumn. The former exhibition is 
cosponsored by the Yomiuri Shimbm and Nippon 
Television Corporation. 

The exhibits of the Nihon Dentd Kogei-ten 
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are generally inlended for present-day use by 
making good use of traditional styles and tech¬ 
niques, and most of them are, in fact, of prac¬ 
tical use in a tea room or living room such as 
tea utensils, vases, tableware, desks, shelves, 
bandboxes, plates, clothes, sashes, and orna¬ 
ments. On the contrary, those of the Nihon 
Gendai Kogei-ten seek room for creativity in 
craft arts, that is, a spare apart from the space 
of daily living or home of traditional crafts. 
This assertion, manifested at the first exhibi¬ 
tion, was quite epoch-making. It left out prac¬ 
tical phases from craft arts as much as possible 
and created new craft arts as formations deserv¬ 
ing pure appreciation which had never before 
existed in real life. 

As a result, almost all ceramics, metal works, 
wood and bamboo works, and dolls came to 
have an abstract .sculpture and “appreciation 
first” meaning. Lacquerware, dyeing, and weav¬ 
ing then made inroads in the field of painting. 

It was very difficult for craft artists to take 
such a direction; but there had been a consid¬ 
erable demand for vases in avant-garde flower 
arrangement, wall decoration screens, suspend¬ 
ing ornaments, "objects,” and other ornaments 
in modern architecture, and under these cir¬ 
cumstances they have become more active 
yearly. 

Although the Gendai Kogei Bijutsu Kyokai 
consists mainly of the members of the craft 
arts division of the Nitten, all the members of 
the Kyokai do not necessarily do their holding 
fast to this fresh assertion. 

Since the “Kanten” period there have been 
many old members who did not give up the 
utility of things and rather kept on producing 
traditional or neo-classical works. 

The postwar representatives of the craft 
arts division of the Nitten have been; in ceramics— 
the late Kiyomizu Rokuwa (member of the Japan 
Academy of Arts), the late Itaya Kazan (ditto), 
Kusube Yaichi (ditto), Kiyomizu Rokubei (dit¬ 
to), the late Inoue Ryosai (ditto), the late Kawa- 
mura Seizan, Miyanohara Ken, Yasuhara 
Kimei, Morino Kako, the late Yonezawa Soho, 
the late Kitade Tojiro, Asami Ryuzo, I to Suiko, 
the late Kan6 Mitsuo, Tohi Tosen, Nakamura 
Shiko, Yamamoto Seinen, Shinkai Kanzan, 
Yoshiga Taibi, Suzuki Scisei, Tokuda Yosokichi, 
Inoue Haruo, the late Taki Kazuo, Imai Masa- 
yuki, Kawamoto Goro, Nakazato Tarouemon, 
the 13th in descent, Kato Takuo, Kato Shunto, 
Ohhi Toshiro, Fujihira Shin, Morino Taimei, 
and Kato Kiyoyuki; in lacquerware—the late 
Rokkaku Shisui (Imperial Academy of Arts), 
Yamazaki Kakutaro (ditto), the late Yoshida 


Genjuro, the late Domoto Shikken, Mitamura 
Jiho, Saji Tadashi, Takahashi Setsuro, Tsuji 
Mitsusuke, Ban-ura Shogo, Komatsu Hoko, 
Fukuzawa Ken-ichi, the late Yoshida Jun¬ 
ichiro, Honma Shunka, Yokoyama Hakutei, 
Oguchi Shoji, Ohnishi Tadao, Kaya Hosui, 
Murata Kissho, Sato Masami, and Karima 
Asao; in metal work—the late Katori Kozuma 
(Japan Academy of Arts) chukin, the late Shimizu 
Nanzan (Imperial Academy of Arts) chokin, 
the late Un-no Kiyoshi (Japan Academy of 
Arts), Takamura Toyochika (Japan Academy 
of Arts, living national treasure) chSkin, Yama- 
muro Kyakusei, chokin, Ohsaka Takashi, chu¬ 
kin, Kitahara Senroku, chokin, Chosa Miko, 
chokin, Kasuda Shugoro, chokin, Naito Haruji, 
chukin, Yamawaki Yoji, chokin, Marutani 
Tando, chukin. Un-no Tateo, chokin, Nobuta 
Yo, chokin and tankin, the late Mitsui Yoshio, 
chokin, the late Okabe Tatsuo, chokin, Nihashi 
Miko, chokin, Takahashi Kaishu, chokin, Mitsui 
-Asoo, tankin, Miyasaka Fusai, chokin, Kira- 
matsu Koshun, chokin, lida Yoshiro, chokin, 
Nishi Taiyu, chukin, Yoshitake Mosuke, kinko, 
Miyata Kohei, rogata chokin; in dyeing and 
weaving—Yamaga Seika (Japan Academy of 
Arts) dyeing and weaving, Minagawa Gekka, 
dyeing, Kishimoto Keishun, embroidery, Han- 
nya Yuko, dyeing, Sano Takeo, dyeing, Ktshida 
Takeji, dyeing and weaving, Ohtsubo Jushu, 
dyeing and weaving, the late Kirokawa Matsu- 
goro, dyeing, the late Ogo Tomonosuke, dyeing 
and weaving, Aoki Jiho, dyeing, Minagawa 
Taizo, dyeing, Chudo Ken-ichi, katazome, 
Kimo Shoichi, dyeing, Yamagata Komataro, 
rozome, Yamagishi I'omi, dyeing, Jo Kidco, 
dyeing, and Harada Mana, dyeing and weaving; 
in bamboo work—lizuka Rokansai, Tanabe 
Chikuunsai, lizuka Shokansai, Maeda Chiku- 
bdsai, and Tanaka Kosai; in wood work— 
Yokoyama Ichimu, Kawara Kazuo, and Kamo 
Banzan; in glassware—Kagami Kozo, Iwata 
Kisatoshi, Sato Junshiro, and Kagami Mitsuru; 
in dolls— Noguchi Seiro, Okamoto Gyokusui, 
Saito Etsuko, Tsurumaki Saburo, and Fujisawa 
Yoshiko, and in leatherwork—Ohkubo Fukuko. 

The above are the outstanding artists belong¬ 
ing to the Nihon Kogei-kai or the Craft Arts 
Division of the Nitten. Also we should not over¬ 
look the movement of the Shinsho Bijutsu Kogei- 
kai formed in 1947 with Tomimoto Kenkichi 
taking a leading part. This association was 
renamed the Shin Shokai in 1951 and consisted 
mainly of artists residing in Kyoto. It was, so to 
speak, a group of creative artists competing with 
the Nitten handicraft artists. Though it has lost 
some momentum since Tomimoto passed away 
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in 1963, it remains active. The main member 
artists have been the late Tomimoto Kenkichi. 
ceramics, the late Inagaki Toshijiro. dvcing, 
Fukuda Rikisaburo, ceramics, Suzuki Kivoshi. 
ceramics, Tokuriki Magosaburo, ceramics, the 
late Yamada Tetsu, ceramics, Yamanaga Koho, 
lacquerware, Masuda Mitsuo, chokin, Tejima 
Ario, dyeing, Isa Kunio, dyeing, and Tsuboi 
Asuka, ceramics. 

There have been some independent artists 
in the postwar Japanese craft arts world who, 
not wishing to belong to any group of to secede 
from any group, have made fine accomplish¬ 
ments as follows. 

The late Numata Ichiga, a “Kantcn” wood 
sculptor, tried ceramic carving. The late Kitaoji 
Rosenjin who ran a Japanese restaurant and 
was himself an epicure, produced ceramics 
and lacquerware chiefly for table use. Kawakita 
Handeshi, a banker, produces ceramics for the 
tea ceremony. Other remarkable independent 
artists are; Kato Mineo, ccramtcs, especially 
seijt, Tsuji Seimei, ceramics, Konishi Heinai. 
ceramics rakujawan, Yamada Sogo. ceramics 
rakujawan, Kamada Shoii, ceramics, I'suji 
Kyo. ceramics, Mura.se Jibe, lacquerware and 
rakujawan, the late Tatsumura Heizb, dyeing 
and weaving, the late Noguchi K6z6, dyeing 
and weaving, Nobiichi Shinzo, dyeing and weav¬ 
ing, and Awashima Masakichi, glassware and 
others. 

The Senke, a head house originated in 16th 
century of tea ceremony unique to Japan is 
situated in Kyoto. And the so-called Setike’s 
ten offices include eight hereditary pedigrees 
involving handicraft arts. Those who hold the 
offices are Raku Kichizaemon, the 14th in 
descent, in low temperature ceramics and raku¬ 
jawan, Eiraku Zengoro, the 16th in descent, 
master of iroe ceramics and doburo, or earthern 
furnace, Ohnishi Seiuemon, the 14th master 
of chagama, Hira Ikkan, the 14th in descent in 
lacquerware, ikkanbari, Nakamura Sotetsu, the 
10th in descent in lacquerware, Kuroda .Seigen, 
the 12th in descent, in bamboo ware and tea- 
scoop, Nakagawa Joeki, the 11th in descent, in 
metal work, Komazawa Risai, the 9th in descent, 
in joinery work. 

Thus, there are two active streams in the field 
of Japanese handicraft arts; the traditional on 
one hand, and the creative on the other hand. 
The creative movement in particular has been 
influenced by international trends in recent 
years and is seeking and developing an un¬ 
known world quite alien to the former craft 
arts. 

The Handicraft Art Division of the Nitten 


offers the stage, and the leaning to the avant- 
garde in every section of the craft arts makes 
us open our eyes. 

In ceramics, the S6dei-sha is leading the newest 
and most striking activities, and those cited below 
have exhibited excellent works; Yagi Kaztio, 
Suzuki Osamti, Yamada Hiraku, Kumakura 
Junkichi, Miyanaga Pikichi, Satonaga Hideto, 
and Miwa RyQsaku. 

•Additionally, other remarkable avant-garde 
artists in ceramics are Nakamura Kimpei, Kato 
■Seiji, Araki Takako, Yanagihara Mutsuo, Koie 
Kyqji, and Kuse Kenji. 'ITiose arc the trends 
among handicraft artists; we should also pay 
atleniion to the artisans active in every part 
of the country. 

The largest group of artisans is the Nihon 
Mingei Kyokai or Japan Provincial Art Associa¬ 
tion with Hamada Shoji (ceramics) taking the 
lead. This group, relying on the handicraft arts 
division of the Kokuten as its strotighold, has 
held general handicrafts arts exhibitions since 
1647 and has aggressively displayed works in 
periodical craft arts exhibitions at the Nihon 
Mingeikaii ol Komaba in Tokyo whose curator 
IS Hamada .Shoji, 

It is the general idea of the Mingei clan that 
true beauty of craft arts shottld not be created 
but be born spontaneously and a workman should 
only lend his hand lo its birth. This means that 
It IS preferable to be a perfect workman before 
becoming overb conscious of being an artist. 
The most excellent in this group have been, in 
ceiamics, Hamada Shtiji, the late Kawai Kan- 
jiro. Shimaoka Tatsuzo, Ueda Tsuneji, the late 
Funaki Michitada, Funaki Kenji, Kawai Take- 
ichi, Kawai Hirotsiigu. Sakuma Fujitaro, Takita 
Koichi, lakeuchi .Seijiro, Munakata Toyooki, 
Munakata Ryoichi, Ohta Kumao, Kajiwara 
Fujinori, Kajiwara Jiro, Sakamoto Shigeki, 
and Kinjo Jiro; in weaving—Yanagi Yoshitaka, 
Ohshima Iku, Tajima 'Fakao, Miyahira Hatsuko, 
'Faira Foshiko, and Ohshiro Shizuko; in dyeing— 
Serizawa Keisukc, Yunoki Samirfl, Katano 
Motohiko, Furusawa Machiko, Kojima Tokujiro, 
Ohhashi 'Fakao, Yagi Genroku, and Hiroma 
Eiki; in wood work—Kuroda Tatsuaki, Okuda 
'Fatsuro, Hayashi Gota, Koyanagi Kintaro, 
Sato Shoichiro, Maruyama "Taro and Ikeda 
Sanshiro representing Matsumoto Mingei fur¬ 
niture. 

"The works of the “Mingei” school show a 
strong tendency to reproduce without any slight 
impairment the utilities and techniques of 
excellent provincial craft accomplished in olden 
days. Though it is suspect if they should match 
well with the modernized living of present-day 
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Japan, they itill maintain much popularity for 
their utility-oriented weightineis and artletn 
flavor bom out of the living of common people. 

Mojt of all, the production of ceramics flour¬ 
ishes, and the local “Mingei” furnaces are still 
operated in the same traditiona as in olden days. 

The provinces well-known for “Mingei” ce¬ 
ramics are; Kokuji in Iwata Prefecture, Hira- 
shimizu in Yamagata Prefecture, Aizu-hongo 
in Fukushima Prefecture, Ohbori in Fukushima 
Prefecture, Kasama in Ibaraki Prefecture, Mashi- 
in Tochigi Prefecture, Seto in Aichi Pref., 
Marubashira in Mie Pref., Shigaraki in Shiga 
Pref., Kyoto in Kyoto-fu, Tachikui in Hyogo 
Pref., Ushinoto in Tottori Pref., Sodeshi in 
Shimane Pref. , Fushina in Shima Pref., Ohtani 
in Tokushima Pref., Tobe in Ehime Pref., 
Aki in Kochi Pref., Nosayama in Kochi Pref., 
Onda in Ohita Pref., Koishibara in Fukuoka 
Pref., Agano in Fukuoka Pref., Tatara in Saga 
Pref., Arita in Saga Pref., Naeshirogawa in 
Kagoshima Pref., Kajiki in Kagoshima Pref., 
and Tsuboya in Okunawa. 

There are, of course, many other provinces 
where Mingei furnaces are situated, and the 
ceramics produced in those places are welcomed 
by people because of their considerably low 
prices. 

The provinces producing traditional Mingei 
handicrafl other than ceramics in quanitity 
are as follows; lacquerware producing localities 
Wajima, Noto Peninsula in Ishikawa Pref., 
Takamatsu in Kagawa Pref., Takayama in 
Gifu Pref. and Kawazura in Akita Pref., metal 
work producing localities—Nanbu in Iwate 
Pref., and Takaoka in Toyama Pref., weaving 
producing localities—Matsumoto in Nagano 
Pref., Ueda in Nagano Pref., Yfiki in Tochigi 
Pref., Kurume in Fukuoka Pref., the vicin¬ 
ities of Tokyo and Okinawa, Tesuki-paper 
producing localities—^Yatsuo in Toyama Pref., 
and Izumo in Shimane Pref., Bamboo works 
are produced nearly everywhere in the country. 
Cloisonne works are produced in quantity in 
Shippo in Aichi I*ref. and glassware in Okinawa. 

Handicrafts of every held are produced to 
meet the demand of Japanese living multifarious 
modern lives. Handicrails are sought after ac¬ 
cording to the space involved, for example, a 
living space of Japanese style architecture fur¬ 
nished with tatami or matting, fusuma or screen 
doors, skoji or sliding-screens and tokonoma or 


alcove, or a living space of modem architecture 
furnished with chairs, sofa and bed, or a unique 
living space of electicism, semi-Westem or semi- 
Japanese. 

Japanese are very fond of handicrafts, and 
if they can afibrd them in any way, they manage 
to have a lot of handicraft articles around. As 
we know from the fact that handicrafts are 
traded at cotuiderably high prices, it is not 
uncommon that even tea sets or flower vases 
by contemporary artists cost several million 
yen. 

Calligraphy 

After World War II a most remarkable phe¬ 
nomenon took place. While the styles of writing 
formed at the fourth stage, as mentioned above, 
were inherited as they were, a different style 
of calligraphy was born based upon new sensa¬ 
tions. If the inheritance from the fourth stage 
is named classicism, this new style of writing 
is to be named neoclassicism. 

We also witnessed the birth of a new form of 
calligraphy of another genre that could not be 
classitied as either classicism or neoclassicism. 
It adopted Japanese modern verse and writings, 
including those in kana, as materials, and its main 
objective was that calligraphy should be both 
legible and comprehensible. Accordingly, any 
Chinese characters of kana that were not used in 
modem living were to be avoided. It is no more 
than a way of expression or putting emphasis on 
what is called literary quality; this is the genre 
named kMai shibm. 

To make matters more complex, there exists 
a group of purely abstract formations that has 
no connection with characters themselves. This 
genre is called bokushoh or sumi image. As it docs 
not adopt characters for materials at all, we cannot 
regard it as calligraphy in the literal sense. It is 
sometimes called “avantgardc calligraphy,” but 
in fact, it is not calligraphy. Accordingly, the 
artists are not classifled as calligraphers, and their 
works have no relation to calligraphic genres. It 
is more reasonable to call them bokushoh authors” 
and their works bokushoh. 

Summing up the present situation, there exist 
three genres of calligraphy; classicism, neo- 
classicism, and kindai shibun, and a new field of 
bokushoh quite separate from calligraphy. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


Lacquerware 

Bmm. For the most part wood is used as a 
base for lacquerware. Generally speaking there 
are three different kinds of base, hiki-mom or 
lathe work, ita-mno or board work, and mage- 
mono or bent work. Hiki-mono is made by lathe 
machine, and “tochi” (Japanese horse chestnut), 
“keyaki” (zelkova), and the like are the most 
suitable. For ita-mono, “hinoki” (Japanese cypress) 
is suitable, while mage-mono is made by bending 
thin pieces of “hinoki” and “sugi” (Japanese 
cedar) and gluing them on bottom boards. 

Bamboo. The stem of the bamboo is spilt 
to the desired thickness and knitted into rantai 
(knitted base). 

KansUtau. Literally “dry lacquer”; layers 
of hemp cloth are pasted together by lacquer 
to form the foundation. This method was pop¬ 
ular in the Nara Period. 

Hitaku. Lacquered hide; popular in Nara 
Period. This is today the base for medicine 
pouches. 

lltk a nba ri. Papier mache in which moulded 
vessels are made with paper pasted with lacquer. 

Metal. Iron, brass, aluminum and silver are 
pressed to form desired shapes, while antimony 
is cast, and lacquer is applied. 

Ceramica. In the Momoyama Period ce¬ 
ramic base was sometimes used for a Kodai-ji 
makie. In the latter part of the Edo Period, Oki 
Toyosuke used lacquer as an outside coating in 
his raku ware pottery, which became famous as 
Toyosuke-yaki. 

ShitaJL The first step in the actual lacquer¬ 
ing of the kiji or the base. 

tlrnahi-aUtajL A piece of cloth is coated 
to the base with lacquer and on it sabi, made 
of jinoko, powder ground from the roof tile, 
mixed with water and raw lacquer is spread. 
This is said to be the best of all the bases used 
in lacquerware. 

NflmwMkbajL A coating of jinko or a 
mixture o( jinko and tonoko (fine clay) intermixed 
with glue. This is inexpensive and simple, but 
weak. 

Sliissbst'«hitaji. Persimmon-juice mixed with 
finely powdered charcoal or oil soot coating. 
Simple, inexpensive, and comparatively strong. 

Bntachl-ahltaJL Paulownia oil and finely 


powdered clay are mixed in pig’s blood, which 
is applied as priming or prelimnary coating. 
This is the speciality of the RyOkyO Islands. 

Uwa-sitsri. The second lacquer coating. 

HsuiMiari. Also called nurilete or mamt- 
nuri. Decorative in nature with strong gloss, 
possessing oily qusdity. It is difierent from rsiw- 
nuri in that it is the final and finishing coating 
infiitself. 

Roiro4iurL Non-oily lacquer is applied, 
which in turn is polished until gloss is produced, 

Shsisikel^iasd. Shunkei was the inventor of 
this type of lacquerwture. No priming is used 
but yellow and red colours are paint^ on the 
base and transparent lacquer is applied, which 
exhibits the natural beauty of the wooden base. 

Makie. Designs are made by lacquer suid 
gold and silver dust are applied. Originated 
in the Nara Period as a decorative method. 
There are three kinds of makie processing; togidashi- 
makie, hira-makie, and taka-maku. 

Togidmahi-anakie. Designs are painted with 
lacquer, on which gold and silver dust are 
planted or applied and the entire surface is 
again coated with lacquer. After the lacquer 
is completely dried, the designs are polished 
with charcoal, after which finishing polish is 
achieved with oil and polish powder. This 
method was invented in the Nara Period. 

Hins^naUe. The process of planting gold 
and silver dust on disigns, on which lacquer 
is coated, then polished with charcoal and later 
finished with polish powder. There is another 
process in which there is no polishing. Origi¬ 
nated in the Kanukura Period. 

Taka-maUe. The method of applying hira- 
makie on a low relief, produced ^ coatings 
of lacquer or with a mixture of raw lacquer 
and polish powder called sail. The latter is 
called sabi-age makie. Taka-makie was first em- 
polyed in the Kamidcura Period and sabi-age 
taka-makie developed in the Muromachi Period, 

SblsUat-todaskl4iiakl«. A combination of 
taka-makie and logidashi-makie. For instance, 
in landscape scenery mountains are raised in 
relief by taka-makie and rivers are of logidashi- 
makie-, both are polished. 

Siiiiil»4oglkiri-makic. The process of coat¬ 
ing powdered silver and charcoal mixed in 
lacquer in different qualities on gold, silver 
or tin background; the whole is then ptdished. 
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Malde-liaii. Powder used in makie can be 
classed into the following; gold, silver, tin, cop¬ 
per, shibuichi (or quarter powder), brass, and 
lead. There are two kinds of gold powder, jiaki- 
kin and koban or blue gold. Blue gold contains 
silver in it, makes it appear blue. 

Powdered materials for makie are made in 
the following manner: 

Yaaiuri>fnsi, Gold and silver are filed and 
the filings are used as they are. Makie up to 
the time of the Kamakura Period all used such 
filings. 

Hbrume-fan. Filings are evenly placed on a 
copper plate and over these are laid three or 
four iron needles which are pressed and rolled 
over the filings by means of an inch-thick flat- 
iron. These flattened filings are then sieved 
and graded by fineness. 

Nashlji-fuit, A further flattening of hirame- 
fun materials. 

Maru-fun. Materials such as nashiji-fun are 
rounded by a hammer with a rounded-surface, 
grooved like a file. The resulting rounded ma¬ 
terial is called maru-fm or round powder or dust. 

KeaU-fum. Gold foil is soaked in liquid glue 
and powdered when dry. 

Jlsnakl. Gold or silver dust scattered in 
places other than the designs, such as the back¬ 
ground. 

Chlrlji. Also known as heijin-, filings arc 
scattered over surface and then polished out; 
chiefly used in the Heian Period. 

Hirasnejl. Hirameji-fm (filings) are applied, 
coated with lacquer and then polished out. 
Practised after the Kamakura Period. 

Naahlji. Nashiji-fm is applied, then over¬ 
coated with lacquer and polished, without 
impairing nashiji-fun. Ordinarily nashiji is em¬ 
ployed as background, but when it is employed 
on designs to produce better effect, it is called 
e-nashiji. This method developed in the Momo- 
yama Period. 

Urushi«. Red, yellow and green colours 
are mixed in transparent lacquer, with which 
designs are painted. This is known as urushi-e, 
or lacquer painting. Since the Meiji Era, the 
discovery of bismuth chloride has led to the 
use of all kinds of colours. Urushi-e, developed 
in “Han China,” came into great vogue after the 
Momoyama Period. 

Mitanda-a. Oil painting with lethargc or 
lead oxide. Perilla oil is mixed with lead oxide 
and pigments and used for design. There arc 
specimerts of mitsuda-e among the treasures of 
the Sh6s6in Repository at Nara, but these are 
not authentic. The method popularly employed 


in Japan was first imported from China in the 
Muromachi Period. 

Hyosnon. Thin sheets of gold and silver 
are cut into designs and are pasted on the lac¬ 
quer surface; lacquer is again applied, then 
polished with charcoal or scraped off with a 
knife edge. This method was imported from 
China in the Nara Period. It developed after 
the Heian Period. After the Muromachi Period 
the technique changed somewhat and is some¬ 
times called kanagai. 

Klrikuie. Thin sheets of gold or silver are 
cut to pieces of about one-tenth of an inch 
and worked in together with makie. This tech¬ 
nique was developed after the Kamakura Period. 

Raden. Macre inlaid. Shell pieces are cut 
into designs or placed in designs on base ma¬ 
terial and lacquer is applied, after which it 
is polished by charcoal or scraped off with a 
knife. This inlaid work was first introduced 
from China in the Nara Period. At first red 
sandalwood was used. After the Heian Period 
it was employed together with makie. In the 
Kamakura Period its technique reached its 
height. In the Muromachi Period a new tech¬ 
nique was introduced from China, and in the 
Momoyama Period another method was also 
introduced from Korea. After the Muromachi 
Period raden was also known as aogai (blue 
shell). 

Tsuiahu. Layers of red racquer coating are 
applied, and then designs are cut. If the lac¬ 
quer is black, it is called tsuikoku. There is another 
variation of this method, in which red and green 
lacquer coatings are applied alternately. After 
they are dry, flowers are engraved on red lac¬ 
quer and leaves on the green lacquer; this tech¬ 
nique is called kokaryokuyo. Tsuishu technique 
flourished in China during the Sung Dynasty, 
and came to Japan in the Muromachi Period. 

Kamakura-bori. Tsuishu imitation on wood. 
After engraving designs on wood, red and green 
lacquer is coated. Originated in the Kamakura 
Period, hence the name. It flourished in the 
Muromachi Period, and thereafter. 

Chlnkin. Literally, “sunken gold”. Hair¬ 
line engravings are worked on lacquered sur¬ 
face into which gold foil and dust are sunk 
with lacquer. Flourished in Sung China and 
introduced into Japan in the Muromachi Pe¬ 
riod. The most famous of this chinkin ware today 
is that of Wajiraa of Ishikawa Prefecture. 

Zonsei. Designs are outlined by chinkin 
method, and the inside is coated with coloured 
lacquer. Sometimes designs are engraved and 
filled with coloured lacquer, then polished. 

KIiuna^inrL Distinctive of Thailand and 
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Burma. Imported during the Edo Period and 
cherished by the tea ceremony dilitantes. The 
sanukinim of Kagawa Prefecture today is be¬ 
lieved to be derived from this technique. 

Local Lacqaertvare 

Tsagarn-nuri. In the Genryaku Era, (12th 
cen.) a lacquerware artisan called Ikcda Gen- 
tar6, a retainer of the Lord Tsugaru of Wakasa, 
is said to have invented this unique ware. Several 
colours are coated unevenly and then polished. 
This style of lacquerware is still produced today. 

JohoJi-wan. This is large-sized bowl, with 
black lacquer coated outside and red inside, 
and designs made in gold foil and colour lac¬ 
quer. Originally the ware was made for the 
Tendai-ji Temple near Kitafukuoka in Iwate 
Prefecture. 

Aizu'isuri. This originated during the Ten- 
sho Era (12th cen.) under the encouragement 
of the Lord of Aizu, present Fukushima Pre¬ 
fecture, centring around the city of Aizu-Waka- 
matsu. Its distinguishing feature is the makte 
made chiefly of powdered gold foil. 

Johuia-makie. In the Keicho Era (16th 
cen.) a lacquer artisan called Jigoemon of johana, 
present Toyama Prefecture, is said to have 
learned the art of milsudat painting from a Chi¬ 
nese in Nagasaki. He applied this art to lac- 
querware. The distinguishing features of this 
lacquerware are its whiteness and refined 
colouring. 

Wajima-nuri. In the Oei Era (14th cen.) 
Priest Ichizen is said to have brought a lacquer¬ 
ware artisan to the Juren-ji Temple at Wajima, 
present Ishikawa Prefecture, to made utensils 
for temple use. Wajima is noted for its specially 
high quality jinoko, which gives firmness to the 
ware. For decorative purposes chinkin is used. 

Kaga-snakic. The Lord of Kaga, Maeda 
Toshitsune invited the famous lacquerware 
artisan Igarashi Doho from Kyoto to his feudal 
city of Kanazawa in Ishikawa Prefecture to 
introduce the art of makie. It is marked by the 
refined delicateness of the makie. 

Wakaaa-nnri. In the Manji Era (17th cen.) 
a method was invented by which several colours 
of lacquer and egg shells and gold and silver 
foil were employed in making designs. The 
ware is still produced to this day in Kohama-shi 
in Fukui Prefecture. 

Knwana-boss. This is the name given to a 
round tray coated with black lacquer, its sur¬ 
face designed in tin dust coated with green 
lacquer. The feudal lord of Kuwana, Matsu- 
daira Rakud is said to have favoured this kind 
of ware. This is still the special product of this 


locality, present Kuwana-shi and Ugiyamada- 
shi, Mic Prefecture. 

Karoe-ahlkld. This is the special product of 
the town of Kainan-shi (Kuroe-machi) in Waka¬ 
yama Prefecture. It is said to have originated 
in the Kan-ei Era. (12th cen.) The ware is 
made of high grade lacquer and wood. It is 
still produced to this day. 

Negon»4»uri. It is said that in the Shdd 
Era. (17th cen.) a priest from the Temple of 
Mt. Kdya went to a province of present Waka¬ 
yama Prefecture to establish the Negorodera 
Temple. He made utensils for the temples, which 
he coated first with black lacquer then red. 
Since his technique was still primitive, in the 
course of time the overcoated red lacquer began 
to crack and give way to the black underneath, 
giving a pleasing effect. In later years black spots 
were purposely planted on a red background 
to give colour to the ware. 

Yakumo-nari. About 1888 a lacquer artisan 
called Sakata Heiichi of Matsue, Shimane 
Prefecture, drew outlines in tin dust and in¬ 
serted colour lacquer, over which transparent 
lacquer was coated, the whole then being given 
a finishing polish. 

Ikkokua«i*nurl. Made in Hiroshima. It is 
also known as tsuuhitm-takamorie. It was invented 
by Kinjo Ikkokusai III, in the Meiji Era. This 
is combination of Ismhu and tsuikoku engraving 
with makie. 

Zokoku-nuri. Started by Tamakaji Zdkoku 
in the Kansci Era (15th cen.) in Sanuki prov- 
iiK e, present Kagawa Prefecture. He is said 
to have incorporated the technique of zomei 
of China and kmma nuri of Thailand, lliis ware 
is still produced to this day. 

Dve.ing and Weaving 

Dyeing 

KokecU —Tied dyeing. In very early times 
it was called yuhala and fabrics were dyed in 
patterns. This is said to be the oldest method. 

KyoiecAi-Jammed dyeing. The fabric is folded 
and clamped between two boards, which are 
perforated with designs. The dye is poured into 
the perforated openings. At present it is known 
as itttjime-zome, and for the most part the per¬ 
forated designs on both boards are identical. 

Rikechi —Wax-resisting dyeing or batik. 

These three were the representative dyeing 
methods of the Nara Period. 

Surizome —Also known as surie. This is a kind 
of stencil dyeing. The dye is applied to the 
perforated stencil over which the fabric is placed 
and stroked and pressed to acquire the design. 
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The reference to shimbumojizuri in the Mmgnshu 
is said to be the most primitive form of this 
method. 

Tsujigahara —Large tied dyed designs with 
shading and other patterns in black done by 
brush; in vogue from the middle of the Muro- 
machi Period into Momoyama Period. 

Chayazome —Monocolour indigo or tea colour 
worked on katabira silk by means of the norizome 
(starch dyeing) method. This was started in the 
17th century by Chaya-S6ri, hence the name 
chaya. 

Yuzenzome —Also called kamogawazome. This 
is another variety of the norizome method, a 
multi-colour dyeing of elaborate graphic de¬ 
signs. It revolutionized dyeing in the Edo Period, 
and flourished after the middle of the period. 
It is said to have been originated by a priest, 
Miyazaki YOzen. 

Komonzome—One of the stencil dyeing types, 
producing a series of small patterns, mostly 
floral, by repetition of the same stencil. The 
samurai class in the Edo Period used this fabric 
for formal attire. This type of dyeing flourished 
in Edo, while yuzenzome was centred in Kyoto. 

Sarasa —Wax-resisting dyeing, also called batik. 
The home of this kind of dyeing is Java and 
Southeast Asia, where such wax is produced. 
Brought during the Momoyama Period by for¬ 
eign traders. It is also known as shamurozome, 
shamuzome and inkafu. 

Weaving 

Nishiki —Brocade. Coloured threads and gold 
and silver threads are used. 

Tsuzure-nishiki —Tapestry brocade, similar to 
the Gobelin weave of France. The weft and 
warp threads are woven only when desired 
designs are required. In so doing thin mesh 
is produced between the different colours. 
This thin mesh is said to be the distinguishing 
feature of this tapestry weave. 

Shokusei —Almost identical with tsuzure in 
weaving method, but with weft and warp threads 
woven right over the fabric. The only remaining 
example is one of the treasuers of the Shosdin 
Repository, called juhishoku-shichijo-kesa. 

Tatenskiki —A brocade with only warp threads, 
in vogue during the Asuka and Nara periods. 

Nuki~nishiki —A brocade with only weft threads. 

Karaori —Literally, “Chinese weave”. This is 
sometimes called wata-niskiki (cotton brocade), 
because the designs woven are not pressed from 
underneath but are accumulated like cotton 
yam. Various coloured threads and gold and 
silver threads are used freely to produce lavish 
designs of flowers, birds, and animals. 

SkaUcoin —Coloured threads only are used 


to weave continuous octagonal designs. In 
later years it became similar to karaori. 

Kinran —Gold brocade. Gold foil is pasted 
on paper and cut to make threads with which 
designs are woven. Toward the end of the Heian 
Period Japanese priests brought back such 
fabric from China and later in the 16th century 
Chinese artisans came to teach such weaving. 
It was later produced in great quantity in Nishi- 
jin, Kyoto, and import from China was stopped 
in the Tenwa Era (1681-1683). It b called 
ginran when silver threads are used. 

Ezonishiki —Chinese brocade which came into 
Japan by way of Ezo (northern Japan), hence 
the name. The distinctive feature is the Chinese 
design of shusu or satin. 

Atsuita —Basic weave is flat and designs are 
woven with weft threads pressed by the warp 
threads. In noh, alsuita refers to male robes and 
karaoi to female. 

Aya —Twill weave. Very high quality aya 
was produced in the Nara Period. 

Shusu —Satin weave, first introduced in the 
Tensh6 Era (1673-1591) by a Nbhijin artisan, 
imitating a Ming original. 

Donsu —Akin to shusu. Designs are made by 
twill weaving with weft threads. A Chinese 
is said to have taught Japanese artbans this 
technique at Sakai in the late 16th century. 

Ra —Silk gauze, sometimes called usumono or 
thin material. It is transparent with the twisted 
weft threads intricately woven. This is said to 
have originated during the Han Dynasty in 
China, but in Japan it came into fashion in the 
Asuka and Nara periods. Later died out. 

Kinshtt —Gold threads woven into sha or ro, 
both of which are silk gauze. This type of weaving 
is said to have been introduced to Sakai by a 
Chinese in the Genna Era (1615-1623). 

Kanto —Striped pattern fabric, said to have 
originated in Southeast Asia. 

Jnkin —Gold foil pasted on cloth with lac¬ 
quer or glue. Introduced from China in the 
Kamakura Period. 

Local Fabrics 

Kaiki —Plain silk fabric, finished after being 
moistened and pressed. It is produced in the 
province of Kai, present Yamanbhi Prefecture, 
in the locality called Gunnai. Therefore, it b 
also known as gunnaiori, gunnaishima, and the 
like. Popular since the mid-17 th century. 

Yukitsumugi —Produced in YOki, Ibaraki Pre¬ 
fecture. It b handwoven with threads hand spun 
rom floss-silk. 

Oskimatsumugi —Silk fabric produced in Oshima 
Island, south of Kagoshina, in southern Japan. 
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It is patterned, soft, hard to wrinkle, and best 
known for its dark brown colouring. 

Hachijyima—Tlie product of Hachijojima Is¬ 
lands, south of Tokyo. It is patterned, and 
woven from wild silk. It is made in black, brown 
and yellow, and is noted for its dyeing. A fabric 
officially designated during the Edo Period, 
when it once led fashion. 

Isezaki-meism —Made of threads spun from 
floss-silk, and noted for the simple but quiet 
taste in dyeing. It became famous in the Bunka 
Era (1804-1817). 

Echigochijimi —Also known as ojiya-chtjimi, 
named after the town where it is produced. 
It is noteworthy for the hand spun warp threads, 
and dates back to the Kyoho Era (1801 1803). 

Saisuma-gasuri —Production centred mainly 
around the city of Matsuyama in Ehime Pre¬ 
fecture. Cotton fabric in patterns of various 
sizes, dating back to the Bunsei Era (1818- 
1820). 

Kurum-gasuri —Cotton fabric. Both weft and 
warp threads are tied-dyed in indigo and woven 
to produce patterns. It is noted for its durability. 
A woman named Inoue Den of Kurumc, Fukuoka 
Prefecture, is said to have invented this method 
in the Kansei Era. 

Narazmashi —Fabric made from karamushi (Chi¬ 
na grass) stem fibre, bleached in the Nara area 
in the 11 th century. Patronised by the Tokugawa 
■Shogunate. 

Metal Work 

Gold Alloya 

Aokm —From 20 to 30 percent silver, the rest 
gold. 

Shikin —Dark purplish, like the egg-plant, 
with 85 per cent copper, 15 per cent gold and 
a very small quantity silver. 

Skakudo —A mixture of ntguromedo and gold, 
with less than 10 percent gold to copper. 

Rogin —Three parts of copper to one part of 
silver, therefore also known as shibukhi (or 
one in four); greyish white in colour. 

Copper AUoyi 

Seido —Nine parts copper and one part tin, 
with a very small portion of zinc, lead, and 
other metals. 

Hakudo —From 25 to 30 percent tin. White and 
of high quality, was used in making mirrors. 

Odi—heas than 10 percent tin, and high 
proportion of zinc and lead, resulting in low 
quality alloy, yellowish in colour. 

Sawari —Ninety percent copper, nine percent 
tin, with silver and otherme tals; also known as 


kfodd (sounding copper), a reference to the 
sonorous quality of the metal when sounded. 

NiguromeS — A small amount of pewter added 
to copper, also known as yamagara. 

Shtromt —Antimony extracted from copper ore, 
with a large arsenic content; mixed with copper 
to acquire a greyish black colour. Also used 
in alloys to aid melting. 

Shinchu—An alloy of copper and zinc, colour 
differing according to the proportion of the 
metals. If the proportion of zinc exceeds more 
than 50 per cent, the alloy becomes weak and 
brittle. 

RdgaUt —Wax model. Beeswax is used to make 
the original mould, over which is coated a 
mixture of earth and hanijim (liquid clay). 
When dry, the wax is melted by charocoal fire, 
leaving the clay mould. 

Sdgala — Hanijiru, Stone liquid mixture of clay 
and water, is mixed with sand to form the mould. 
Designs are made on the inside of the mgala 
(matrix) and molten metal is poured into the 
space between the matrix and the core. 

Sunagata —A mould made of .sand for mass 
production of simple items such as coins and 
mirrors. Models are pasted with liquid sand, 
then healed and broken into halves. Hollow 
articles requiring core cannot be made by this 
method. 

Komegata —fine earth is mixed with paper, to 
strengthen the adhesiveness, and this mixture 
is pasted on the original object. When it is 
dried it is divided and used as a mould. 

Igaragurt —one method of casting, as for 
making a large statue casting in sections from 
the bottom upwards seen at the Great Buddha 
of Todai-Ji Temple. 

Zogan —the method of inlaying one metal in 
another. 

Itozogan —thread-like metal pieces are inlaid 
in another metal. 

Htrazbgan —flat inlay. The inlaid metal is 
embedded flat with the ba.se. 

Nummzbgan —fabric-mark inlay. The surface 
is marked like fabric mesh vertically and horizon¬ 
tally, and the other metal is inlaid in designs. 

Suemonzbgan—tkie. inlaid metal is raised as in 
relief. 

Tokin —gold is melted in quick-silver to form 
an amalgam. This amalgam is applied to cop¬ 
per or copper alloys, which is later heated over 
a fire and gilded. 

Kmkisi —the pasting of gold foil to other 
metallic surfaces. 

Irot —low-temperature^okibukc-ro is employed to 
paste engraved thin sheet of gold or silver on the 
surface of another object, and finished over a fire. 
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Tonkin —also known as uchimono. The metal 
is beaten or hammered to the desired shape 
and form, flat or cubical. When it is beaten 
to cubical forms, it is called tsuchiokoshi. 

Misrrora 

Mirrors in the West were made of glass. In 
the Orient they were made of copper. They 
first appeared in the fourth or third centuries 
B.c. 

Kankyi —mirrors of the Han Dynasty of China. 
They are circular and made of nickel. Designs 
for the most part are of gods and auspicious 
birds. 

Tokyo —mirrors of the T’ang Dynasty of 
China. There are several different shapes and 
designs. Japanese mirrors of the Nara Period 
were of this type. 

Wakyo —from the middle of the Heian Period. 
The designs became distinctly Japanese, herbs, 
flowers, butterflies, insects, birds and the like 
being the favourite designs. 

Chasoyu-fama 

Chamyu-gama —kettle used in tea ceremony, 
made of cast iron. Manufacture began toward 
the end of the Kamakura Period; kettles of 
better quality were produced during the Muro- 
machi Period. The Ashiya kettle and TemmyS 
kettle are among the better known. Different 
names are given to the kettles according to 
make and shape, as shinnari, tsurukubi, arare, 
daikodo amidado, ubakuchi, shiribari, etc. 

Ashiyagama —first produced in the region called 
Ashiya in present Fukuoka Prefecture in the 
Muromachi Period. The surface of the kettle 
is smooth. It is best known for its exquisite 
designs. 

Temmyogama —started in the Muromachi Pe¬ 
riod at Sano Temmyb, present Tochigi Pre¬ 
fecture. It is noted for the quality of the iron, 
more than for the designs. During the Momo- 
yama and the Edo periods, kettles were also 
produced in Edo, Kanazawa and Morioka. 

Hutseas 

Cyoyo—pendant decorative harness, made of 
copper, gilded copper, and iron. These were 
made by means of engraving and casting; de¬ 
signs were for the most part ninto-karakusa, 
phoenix, dragon, etc. 

Kagamiita —part of the bridle bit, made of 
gilded copper, copper, iron and gold plated 
iron. Designs arc mostly of nmto-karakma, dragons, 
etc. 

Bataku —a kind of bell hung at the horse’s 


head, made of cast copper. Its shape is like 
dotaku and the design is simple. 

Dotoku —a kind of bell (literally, copper bell) 
made of cast copper, and used only in the Yayoi 
Period. It is cylindrical, and at the top there 
is a helmet-like object with fins on both sides. 
There are various sizes ranging from three 
or four inches to five feet. Designs are of dif¬ 
ferent kinds: kesadasuki (crossed pattern), tyuhyo 
(ice-drift), simple primitive drawings and the 
like in relief. 

Mlkkyohoga 

Among the Buddhist sects the Shingon-mikkyo 
has its own ceremonial and ritual furnishings and 
decorative objects. 

Kongorei —a bell sounded to give pleasure to 
Buddhas and other deities. It has a short handle 
at the top, designed with lotus flowers. It is made 
of gilded cast copper. 

Kongoban —a plate-like article, which is said to 
be employed to destroy the wordly passions and 
desires. It resembles an Indian weapon. It is made 
of gilded copper, and usually decorated with lotus 
flower designs. 

Kongoban —a stand or rest with lotus flower dec¬ 
orations, and usually made of cast copper. 

Rokki —a set of three bowls, placed on both 
sides of the incense burner before the altar as one 
of the decorative accessories. Water and artificial 
ornaments are placed in them as offerings. 

Rmpo —an old Indian weapon with which 
earthly worries and passions are exorcised. It 
resembles a vehicle wheel and from the hub eight 
spoke-like rods radiate through another outer ring. 
It is made of gilded cast copper. 

Katsuma —two three-pronged forks are criss¬ 
crossed, and four such forks represent the twenty 
causes of Buddhism, made of gold tmd silver. 

Bntsugu (Buddhiat ceremonial and ritual 

{nmisUnga and decorative objects) 

Shakujo —a staff, with a bell at the top, made of 
cast copper. It is like a three-pronged fork toward 
the top, where six rings are attached. At the mid¬ 
dle of the prong is a stupa or a Buddhist image. 

Nyb —a cast copper handle is attached to a cast 
copper bell. It was in use in the Nara Period. It is 
now used at the ceremony of the Nigatsudd, Tddaiji 
Temple, Nara. 

Kei —a gong, originally made of stone, but later 
of copper, when it came to be used in Buddhist 
rituals. In the middle there is a lotus flower design 
around which are peacocks in relief. It is made of 
cast copper. 

Unpan —one of the percussion instruments in 
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olden China, used by the Zen sect. It is made of 
cast copper. 

Actkib— the tapestry hung within the Buddhist 
temple hall from the ceiling. Originally a fresh 
flower decoration, it came to be made of metal¬ 
work, wood, hide, and threads. 

Kego —basket-like vase, used to hold flowers 
in rituals. It is made of bamboo and also gilded 
copper. 

.^^ 1 —originally a stick bent at one end to 
scratch the back, later used as a formal accestior) 
of Buddhist priests. 

To (Pstgoda) 

Gorintd —the tower or pagoda which symbolizes 
the five elements of earth, water, fire, wind, and 
sky. The shapes are from the bottom square, cir¬ 
cular, triangular, semicircular, and circular. 

Sharito —the pagoda-shaped reliquary in which 
the ashes of the Buddha are enshrined, usually 
made of quartz and crystals. 

Hokyointo —a pagoda in which is stored the hokyo- 
indaranikyd sutra. On the four corners of the cylin¬ 
drical tower, decorations are placed. Usually made 
of stone, but there are some of gilded copper. 

Ndsasshdto —the pagoda which is supposed to 
enshrine the real ashes of the Buddha. 

Kyozutm —a cylindrical container for Buddhtst 
sutras, of copper and gilded copper. There arc 
others of beaten metal. 

Kakehotoke —Originally Shinto and Buddhist im¬ 
ages were engraved on metal mirrors and wor¬ 
shipped. In time the practice transformed to 
pasting images on circular metal plates, which 
were called kakehotoke. 


Dolls 

Saga-ningyi —wood, engraved and heavily col¬ 
oured, and decorated with gold foil and the like; 
the height rarely exceeds one foot. It was first made 
by Suminokura Ry6i, after his retirement to the 
northern outskirts of Kyoto, known as Saga. Hence 
the name Saga was given to this type of doll. 

Ukiyo-nmgyh —stylish young men, geisha, and 
the like arc the themes of this type of doll. The 
bodies arc painted white, and dressed in kimom. 

GosAo-ningya —The theme of this type of doll is 
usually a child. There are two kinds, one naked 
and the other clothed. The former is usually a gift 
for auspicious purposes, the latter is mainly made 
after noh personalities. Therefore they are some¬ 
times called noh dolls. They are distinguished from 
other types of dolls by the proportionately large 
head. 

Kamo-ningyo —wood, with kimono pasted on the 
doll. It was first made by a priest of the Kamo 
.Shrine in Kyoto. 

Nara-mngyd —made in Nara and also known as 
ittobori. Highly coloured, the themes are noh dances 
and personalities. 

Fushmt-ningyd —There is a large number of clay 
dolls throughout Japan, but those of Fushimi, in 
Kyoto, arc believed to be the oldest. Other clay 
dolls which arc famous in different parts of the 
country arc Tsutsumi-ningyi, Sagara-ningyd, and 
Hanamaki-mngyd in northeastern Japan, tmadn- 
mngyo of Tokyo, Hakata-ningyi and Saga-ningyi of 
Kyushu. 

Miham-ningyo—'lhe best-known papier mach^ 
dolls in Japan arc from Miharu in Fukushima 
Prefecture. 


CALLIGRAPHY 


History 

The introduction of Chinese calligraphy into 
Japan between the 7th and 19th centuries can be 
roughly divided into four stages. The first stage 
begins with the seventh century when the influence 
of the Sui form of calligraphy was strong and con¬ 
tinues to the middle of the eighth century when 
the calligraphy of Wang Hsi-chin (307-365), which 
was tremendously popular in China during the 
T’ang Dynasty, came to influence Japan. 

Wang’s syle was adopted in Japan by Emperor 


Shomu (701-756) and the Empress K6my6 (701- 
760). 

The famous calligraphers of the early Heian 
Period (first part of the ninth century) Saich6 
(767-822), KOkai (773-835) and Emperor Saga 
(786-842) were also disciples of Wang. 

The second stage extends from the 13 th to the 
15th centuries, the Kamakura and Muromachi 
periods. 

Chinese calligraphy came during this era in 
the wake of the introduction of the Zen sect of 
Buddhism. It was introduced both by the Chi¬ 
nese Zen priests who came to Japan and the 
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Japanese Zen priests who visited China for 
advanced studies of Buddhism. 

The third stage corresponds to the Edo Pe¬ 
riod which began in the latter half of the 17th 
century and ended in the late 19th century. 
The Ming form of calligraphy in China was 
introduced to Japan at the outset of this period 
by the Zen priest Yin-yuan (1592-1673) and 
his disciples. Throughout this era, the Ming, 
Sung and Yuan forms of writing spread widely 
among Japanese intellectuals and came to be 
known as kaT<g)5. 

In 1880, an entirely new form of Chinese 
calligraphy was brought into Japan by Yang 
Shou-ching (1839-1915). It was a style of writ¬ 
ing that had prevailed in North China from the 
hfth to the sixth centuries, but this was the 
first time that it had been introduced into Japan. 

This style of writing was spread in Japan by 
Kusakabe Meikaku (1838-1922) and Iwaya 
Ichiroku (1834-1905) and became one of the 
foundations of contemporary calligraphy in 
Japan. 

It was at the start of the lOth century, or Just 
after the end of the first stage mentioned above, 
that Japanese calligraphers formed a style of 
their own on the basis of the Chinese model 
represented by Wang. Ono-no-T6f0 (896-966), 
Fujiw a ra-no-Sari (944-998) and Fujiwara-no- 
K6zei (972-1027) perfected a form of writing 
that was elegant and uniquely Japanese though 
originated by Wang. The Japanese style of this 
period is called Jodaiyo. Many capable cal¬ 
ligraphers appeared between this period and 
the 12 th century and ushered in the golden 
era of calligraphy in Japan. 

The Japanese style formed the basis of cal¬ 
ligraphy from the early 10th century until the 
rise of the KarayO style in 1880. Since then 
both styles have been practised side by side. 

One of the biggest events in the history of 
Japanese calligraphy was the birth of the Kana 
syllabary. 

Kona calligraphy reached its most perfect 
form from the middle of the 10th century to 
the 12th century, and has continued to occupy 
an important place in Japanese calligraphy 
until today. 

Writing Paper 

Extremely beautiful paper was often used for 
calligraphy from the golden era of calligraphy 
in the 10th century to the 12th century. Some 


of this paper was imported from China, and 
other types were patterned after the Chinese 
originals. 

Paper was dyed into myriad colours and fea¬ 
tured beautiful designs of butterfleis, birds and 
flowers in gold and silver paint. Some was 
made by patching together two different kinds 
of writing paper. 

Later, decorated writing paper lost pop¬ 
ularity but came back into vogue again with 
the revival of the Jodaiyo style of writing in 
the middle of the 19th century. 

Hand copying of the Buddhist sutrzts has 
been a common practise among the faithful. 
Relics of such copies provide valuable data 
for the history of Japanese calligraphy. 

There were times when such copies were 
used merely as religious texts and written in 
clear, legible handwriting. But with the coming 
of decorated writing paper, the Buddhist faithful 
tried to outdo each other in copying the sutras 
on beautiful paper and in an elegant style of 
writing. Many such have been handed down 
and are known today as Soshokukyo or orna¬ 
mental sutras. 

In addition to colour and design, shapes and 
size give variety to writing paper. Some of the 
more common are: 

1. Kaishi or pocket paper about 12 inches 
long and 15 inches wide. Most kaiski is plain 
white, but there are very few that are deco¬ 
rated; kaiski is used mainly for writing Chi¬ 
nese poems and the 31-syllable waka verse. 

2. Shikiski are in two sizes; 7.6 by 6.6 inches 
and 7 by 6.2 inches. It is a thick paper for 
writing Chinese Poem and waka verses and 
also for painting in Japanese style. White 
shikiski is used for painting, but decorated 
shikiski is often used for calligraphy. 

3. Tanzaku is an oblong hard paper measur¬ 
ing 2 by 14 inches and used for writing waka 
and haiku verses. There are both white and 
decorated styles. 

4. Semmen, plain white fans, are of many 
sizes. They are used for painting and also 
for writing Chinese poems and waka and haiku 
verses. 

Kaishi are usually mounted as a kakemom 
or scroll and hung over the tokonoma, the alcove 
in the guest room. Shikishi and tanzaku are slipped 
onto hangers and hung. Semmen are usually 
stripped off the fan bones, mounted and hung 
on the tokonoma or walls. 
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It was after World War I that professional 
graphic designers emerged in Japan. Prior to 
this time, graphic designs had been produced 
by artisans who inherited the traditional way 
of Japanese painting or by painters trained in 
Western painting. Those people had styled 
themselves as painters, not designers. At that 
time there were a few schools teaching design, 
which was, however, mainly intended for the 
ornamentation of craft products. Graphic design 
had had only a small pan among the applied 
fine arts. 

In 1917, the Mainichi Newspaper proposed 
a “Movement for Promotion of Commercial 
Art” and offered a prize competition which 
contributed much to discovering prospective 
graphic designers and sending them forth into 
the world. This prize competition has continued, 
though interrupted temporarily during World 
War II. At about the same time, poster exhibi¬ 
tions were held, and specialty magazines such 
as “Gebrauchsgraphik” and “Commercial Art” 
were imported respectively from Germany and 
England. In addition to those stimuli, industrial 
modernization and advanced reproduction tech¬ 
niques prompted the demand for commercial 
art, justly advancing its progress. But many 
designers were then inclined to the artisans almost 
indifferent toward the many reformist movements 
of plastic art in Europe after World War 1; most 
of them parroted imitations of European com¬ 
mercial art. They also had a slighted social status 
and were not favored economically. 

In the early 1920’S, the Bauhaus, established 
in Germany, was introduced into Japan. Quite 
a few people in the fields of architecture, graphic 
designs and industrial design were influenced 
by it. Those people, however, played a leading 
role in their respective fields after World War 
II. The influence of the Bauhaus became clearly 
visible in the field of design education, though 
accompanied by criticism. 

In the field of industrial design there were 
no professional designers except in furniture before 
World War II; there was no demand for them 
in industry. Professional education of industrial 
designers was of course scarce, although Centers 
of Guidance for Industry and Craft annexed 
to the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
were established nationwide in several localities, 
playing a leading role. 


During World War II, the field of design 
was so dormant that only a small amount of 
printed propaganda destined for domestic con¬ 
sumption was produced. 

It was after World War 11 that each field 
of graphic design and industrial design was 
established as a specialty of modern design, 
and their necessity was recognized scKially in 
Japan. As a result of the defeat in the war, most 
of the national territory was reduced to ashes 
and, as the small territory was over-populated. 
It was imperative for .Japan to hasten the re¬ 
covery of modern industries. As industries were 
recovered, there arose a growing demand for 
industrial designers to deal with new industrial 
products and for commercial designers to help 
sell those products. 

.Such a situation prompted designers to be 
self-conscious and to organize themselves na¬ 
tionwide. Two national bodies consisting of pro¬ 
fessionals engaged in industrial design and those 
engaged in commercial design have become levers 
with which to promote the modernization of 
design in postwar Japan. One of them was named 
the Japan Advertising Artists Club (JAAC) and 
the other, the Japan Industrial Designers Associa¬ 
tion (JIDA). 

JAAC was founded in 1951 with a view to 
modernizing designs, enlightening the impor¬ 
tance of designs vis-i-vis society, improving 
designers’ social status, and promoting mutual 
a.ssistance among designers. An exhibition of 
the members' chosen works was held once a 
year, sending forth many fresh advertising de¬ 
signers, editorialists, and typographers into the 
world. All of the leading graphic designers now 
active are those who have received prizes in 
the JAAC competition. JAAC held its exhibi¬ 
tions nineteen times, creating great social sen¬ 
sations each time and bringing forth a phenomenon 
called a design boom in postwar Japan. But it 
was disbanded in 1970 after having achieved 
the desired end. At the time of its dissolution. 
It had about 360 members. There is accordingly, 
at present, only the Tokyo Art Directors Club 
as a representative body of graphic designers. 
It was founded in 1952 and has published an 
almanac since 1957. There are also competitions 
for advertising designs held by the Asahi News¬ 
paper and the Mainichi Newspaper. 

JIDA was inaugurated in 1952 with about 
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the tame piupose as the JAAC and still continues. 
It has a clearer leaning towards a closed profes¬ 
sional body than JAAC, with a membership 
totaling 440 at present. In the course of electric 
engineering growth and the auto industry 
expansion, it has also grown rapidly and is 
now very animated, especially in coping with 
the problems raised in a human corrrmunity 
flooded with industrial products. It publishes 
an almanac cataloguing the members’ works. 

One of the remarkable changes aflecting the 
postwar designers’ world has been a rapid in¬ 
crease in the number of would-be designers. 
For this reason three national colleges have 
established design courses, as well as public 
and private colleges; two-year-course art schools 
and institutes have been newly founded in a 
large number of big cities and are turning out 
itmumerable designer-aspirants. The educators 
of these schools took the lead in founding the 
Japanese Society for Design, which holds annual 
conferences for an exchange of study results 
and opinions. 

The World Design Conference (WoDeCo) 
was held in I960; designers and design critics 
in all fields from various countries participated. 
Problems concerning design were actively dis¬ 
cussed, and the results of the conference were 
highly evaluated. WoDeCo also contributed 
greatly to promoting exchanges between de¬ 
signers in city-planning architecture and industry 
and graphics and design educators and to in¬ 


ducing designers to become aware of their 
respective problems. Thus, cooperation achieved 
between designers in various fields brought 
further fruitful results in designs at the Tokyo 
Olympics of 1964, Expo ‘70, and the Sapporo 
Winter Olympics of 1972. 

The Japanese design-world presently has a 
strong trend toward internationalization. For 
instance, advertisement designs are produced 
imder the art director system with photos being 
utilized in quanitity. The only distinguishing 
features of Japanese graphic designs may be 
the typography of Japanese ideographs. If you 
wish to look for any Japanese traditions in 
graphic designs, you will find that the Japanese 
family insignia is often utilized as marks and 
symbols. 

Internationalization is more evident in in¬ 
dustrial design. For designs sought after for 
autos and color TV sets are invariably in any 
other countries. Nevertheless, there are some 
masterpieces peculiar to Japan like “denkigama,” 
or electric rice-cooker, which was produced from 
the necessity of taking rice as a staple food. If 
tradition is to be sought out in similar fields, 
it might be found in interior designs and arts 
and crafts. 

One of the remarkable designs which attract 
attention is outdoor electric advertisements. The 
development of designs of this kind makes the 
night scenes of Japanese metropolitan cities 
unique. 
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XII DANCE, DRAMA, MUSIC 


THE DANCE IN ANCIENT JAPAN 


In ancient Japan, from the primitive times of the 
14th century when the noh drama was perfected, 
there existed four main types of theatrical dance: 
the kagura, bugaku, en-nen and the dengaku. 

Kagura 

The kagura is a religious dance form native to 
ancient Japan, It was performed as a religious rite; 
and through the influence of the continental bugaku 
dance, which was transmitted to Japan in the nin¬ 
th century, it came to take on a ceremonial nature 
under the patronage of the Imperial Court. This 
trend later spread to public performances of the 
dance, and today, both the early kagura and the 
later court form still exist. The form used in the 
court is known as mi-kagura, while that performed 
at shrines outside the court is called sato-kagura. 

The word kagura itself means kami-no-kura or the 
feast of god; hence it meant rites which were cen¬ 
tered around the presence of the god. The princi¬ 
pal kagura dance was the chinkonbuyd which was 
intended to appease the spirit of the demons, and 
involved much stamping of the feet on the ground. 
In the very early days, this was performed mainly 
by the miko or female mediums; but after the es¬ 
tablishment of the Imperial Court, it became the 
custom, as it still is today, for male priests of the 
ShintS order to carry out the performance. 

From the beginning of the ninth century, the 
dances gradually took on a set form, and in the 4th 
year of Choho in the reign of the Emperor Ichijd 
(1002) the mi-kagura dances to be performed as 
part of rites at the imperial sanctuary were estab¬ 
lished. Here music and dance were offered to the 
ancestral goddess of the Imperial Family, Amatera- 
Stt-OmikartU. Since then, the dances have become 
more and more ceremonious, and have been trans¬ 
mitted to the present time as performances with 


the purpose of blessing the fortune of the Imperial 
Family. 

For the celebration of this rite, sacred bonfires 
called mwabi are lit in the garden before the altar 
of the god in the Omnutdtn suite of the Imperial 
Palace. At nightfall, after the emperor has wor¬ 
shipped at the altar, the nmjd (leader of the kagura 
riles) setps out into the yard together with a group 
of more than ten musicians. Each takes his desig¬ 
nated place, and then, starting with the niryd, they 
all formally call out in turn their respective duties. 
Then one at a time, the musicians try out the flute, 
htchtriki (flageolet), and the kola (Japanese harp) 
after which they perform together, while singers 
are called in to perform the niwa-bi no ula, or song 
of the sacred fire. This is followed by the Achimt- 
waza, the purpose of which is to call the god of the 
sea to attendance. 

Next follows an invocalional dance to the ac¬ 
companiment ot kagura-uta {kagura songs). This is 
called the tunmono-ula and is a song in praise of 
certain charm objects or talismans held in the 
hands of the performers of the dance. The sakaki 
(sacred tree branch), miUgura (sacred paper pend- 
ants),jo (stick), laja (type of bamboo), (sword), 
hoka (halberd), hisago (dipper) and katsura (a vine) 
are the objects which are each praised in songs 
sung in turn one after another. 

The ninjb dances only for the songs of Sakaki and 
Sono-koma, the rest being music only. (There is also 
another form of the toritnono-kagura which is known 
as the kara-gamikagura.) 

These performances are followed by the saibari, 
which are more closely akin to stage entertain¬ 
ment. There are two types of saibari, the 6-saibari 
and the ko-saibari. These are of a folk-song nature, 
and are related to the early chanted songs known 
as saibara. 

Finally, there is the Akaboshi (morning star) 
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song, the implication being that the song sends off 
the god on his return to heaven at early dawn, 
when the morning star is shining. With this, the 
mystic rites of the kagura end. 


The bugaku, still the official dance form at the 
Imperial Court, is based on dances transmitted to 
Japan from the various Asiatic countries about 
1300 years ago and later adapted to native taste. 
The very early forms reached Japan from Silla in 
Korea about the middle of the 5th century, and 
later from Pakche (also in Korea) in the middle of 
the 6th century, and from Koryu (Korea) in the 
7th century. In the 20th year of the reign of the 
Empress Suiko (612), Mimashi of Pakche brought 
the gigaku to Japan. This was a form of dance 
which had its origin in the Central Asiatic coun¬ 
tries such as Tibet and India, and was transmitted 
to Korea and Japan by way of China. 

In the eighth century, from the Nara Period to 
the beginning of the Heian Period, there was con¬ 
siderable intercourse between Japan and the T’ang 
Dynasty of China, one of the great civilizations of 
that age. Envoys and students crossed to the Con¬ 
tinent, while on the other hand, many Chinese 
became naturalized in Japan. Through this cul¬ 
tural intercourse, the bugaku, the official dance 
rites of the T’ang court, came to be transmitted to 
Japan. The toragaku dances of Southeast Asia were 
also transmitted; and, in the year 736 the rinyugaku 
was introduced to the country by Indian Brahman 
priests and by the priest Butletsu of Rinyukoku 
(present-day Annam). Among the Rircjiugaku 
dances the Karydbin, Ryd-o, Ama, Bairo, Bald, Konju 
and others still form an important part of the cur¬ 
rent bugaku repertory, and because of their exotic 
and interesting nature are frequently performed. 
The bugaku dances of Pohai (Manchuria) were also 
transmitted to Japan. 

Of the many dances introduced into Japan in 
this manner, the gigaku is to be seen to this day in 
the form of the shUhi-mai or lion-dance performed 
as popular entertainment; but the other dances in 
the gigaku repertory, together with the toragaku, 
have been lost. 

In the ninth century, the Emperor Saga and the 
Emperor NimmyS, as well as having new music 
composed, rearranged these many forms, and 
brought about many far-reaching changes, as a 
result of which these court dances reached a new 
peak, and produced such famous musicians as 
Otono Kiyokami and Owari-no-Hamamushi. 
Subsequently, with the decline in the power of the 
Imperial Ckiurt, and the general air of unrest 
throughout the nation, the court dances gradually 


declined, and some were lost altogether. However, 
through rites held at large temples and at the 
court, some were preserved. In the latter part of 
the 16th century there was a trend towards their 
revival, and they received the protection of the 
Bakufu government. After the Meiji Restoration, 
they survived in the gagaku-ryo (Court Music Bu¬ 
reau) of the Imperial Household, where court 
musicians with a hereditary history of 1,300 years 
of service in their respective posts still continue to 
preserve this art together with its great cultural 
significance. 

The bugaku repertory was divided into two cate¬ 
gories, with the sankan-gaku (that of Koryu, Pakche 
and Silla of Korea) and Bokkai-gaku (that of 
Bokkai, i.e. Pohai) forming the Uho, and those of 
T’ang and of India forming the Soho. They are also 
called respectively U-mai and Sa-mai. Almost with¬ 
out exception, they are performed with instru¬ 
ments from the continent, and are without words. 
Some were performed with masks, some without. 
Of the masks, some were grotesque, while others 
bore resemblance to those of ancient Greece. 

The costumes of the dancers consisted of cloth 
headwear in the shape of a bird, called tori-kabuto, 
and wide-sleeved, loose-fitting ho. These were 
called the tsune-shozoku, while special costumes 
used on the occasion of certain specified dances 
were called betsu-shozoku. The Saho performers 
wore red, while the Uh6 performers wore green, 
and these two groups appeared alternately on the 
stage to perform their dances. A present-day dance 
is generally made up of one, two, four or six per¬ 
formers, but in the old days there were occasions 
when a greater number appeared together. 

Dances in which the performer wore or held a 
sword were called buno-mai, while the others were 
called butma-mai, A dance in which one or two per¬ 
formers moved actively about the stage was called 
hashiri-mai. This is an exotic dance involving the 
use of a grotesque mask, with the dancers wearing 
a bib-like cloth from their necks, called tyo-td. 

The musical accompaniment for the bugaku 
dances is called gagaku. This gagaku is often per¬ 
formed independently of the dances. It is made up 
of three parts, called Jo, Ha, and Kyu, and some 
pieces are complete with all three parts, while 
others have only one part. Among these, the longer 
pieces are called Tai-Igmku. The O-daiha-jin-raku, 
Tb-den, Shm-no-tm, Sogo-ko, and Manjuraku of the 
Soho, and the Kotoriso, Shintoriso, Shinshotoku and 
Taiso-toku of the Uho are all Taikyoku. As for the 
instruments, in the Sah6 group the wind instru¬ 
ments Steki (flute), hichiriki (flageolet) and the sho 
(pan pipe), and the percussion instruments taiko 
(drum), shako (brass drum) and saimo-tsutsumi 
(Oiinese lap-drums, of three kinds), were used. 
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When the music was performed independently, 
then the biwa (lute) and so (harp) and other string 
instruments were also added. At its height, it was 
performed by a great group of these and other in¬ 
struments, forming a musical group somewhat 
similar to a Western orchestra. 

The bugaku dances were performed on beautiful 
outdoor platforms approximately three feet high 
and with a nine foot square stage area. The per¬ 
formance starts with the mbu, which is a sword 
dance, and ends with the chokeishi, which is just 
music without dance. Throughout the programme 
the samai and umai alternate, each group perform¬ 
ing one of a pair of dances. These pairs of dances 
are considered as entities and are known as tsugai- 
mai. Dances which can be grouped together in 
these pairs are more or less specialized, the second 
dance of the umai group being called the Td-bu or 
answering dance to the first one performed by the 
samai. The samai dance Ryo-d is generally combined 
with the answering dance Nasori by the umai group, 
the samai performance of Catybbin is followed by 
the umai dance kotho and manzairaku is followed by 
Engiraku, 

These beautiful and elegant dances belong 
strictly to the Imperial Court, so that public per¬ 
formances are held only on very special occasions. 
The bugaku may also be seen in the ceremonial 
dances held by the great shrines in the country, 
such as the Ilsukushima Shrine in Hiroshima, the 
ShiUtmo-ji in Osaka, the Meiji Shrine in Tokyo, 
and the Toshogu in Nikko. Even so these differ 
slightly from those of the imperial court. 

En-nen 

The programmes of entertainment held by 
various temples during the I2th and 13th centuries 
were known as en-nen. Today, the en-nen is no longer 
practised in the large temples; but there are cer¬ 
tain temples in the provinces which still retain 
traces of the old en-nen programmes. The most rep¬ 
resentative of these is the en-nen held at the Moetsu- 
ji Temple in Hiraizumi, Iwate Prefecture. 

The en-nen was generally performed by the 
bonzes attached to the respective temples in the 
capacity of entertainment performers, called yu-sd 
and chigo-shu. In temples where women were not 
allowed, chigo, child pages, replaced the women in 
the performances. The en-nen programme included 
all manners of stage entertainment, and was based 
originally on the bugaku. Some of the items were 
provided with spoken or sung passages, while such 
dances as the itoyori and shirabyoshi were performed 
by the chigo. There was also the fioyu, a simple 
dramatization of legends, which formed the source 
of the later sarugaku dances and the noh drama. The 
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en-nen performance which can still be watched at 
the Moetsuji Temple in Hiraizumi is a type of 
rustic noh, and several of its numbers are still in 
existence. 


Among the public entertainment forms still re¬ 
tained by certain temples and shrines, there is the 
dengaku, which was evolved at the end of the tenth 
century and reached the height of its popularity 
about the year 1096, through the influential pat¬ 
ronage of, among others, the military regent H6j6 
Takatoki. 

At about 1250 a form of musical drama called 
noh came into being, and the dengaku, influenced by 
this, came to incorporate numbers called dengaku- 
no-noh. About the year 1400, the dengaku performers 
vied with the sarugaku performers for popularity; 
but when the sarugaku replaced the dengaku in the 
favour of the shogun (military regents), dengaku 
declined in influence, and much of it became lost 
to posterity. Today, traces of the dengaku are to be 
found only in such limited rases as the perform¬ 
ances at the Kasuga Shrine in Nara, and in some 
shrines in Shizuoka Prefecture. 

Dengaku originated as a pastoral ritual, per¬ 
formed at the time of rice-transplanting as a prayer 
to the gods. In this ritual the saotome, or maidens 
who planted the rice seedlings, did their work to 
the accompaniment of flutes and drums, while at 
the same time the farmers marked time with bam¬ 
boo whisks and danced and sang along the ridges 
of the paddies. This ritual attracted gay crowds of 
sightseers, and gained in popularity until it 
eventually came to be practised in the cities as 
rituals at various shrines. This attained such 
a wide popularity that finally even the aristocrats 
began to join in the dancing. 

Later, the dengaku performances were given by 
professional entertainers railed dengaku-hb-shi. 

They incorporated many types of entertain¬ 
ment, such as shina-dama (also called katana-dama), 
which was a sort of juggling act using a ball and a 
sword, and laka-athi (also called issoku), which was 
a type of acrobatic act. Dances were performed to 
the accompaniment of such instruments as the 
sasara (bamboo sticks rubbed together to mark the 
beat), the dengaku-tsuzumi (type of percussion in¬ 
strument), the dobyoshi (castanet), the fue (flute) 
and others. At some shrines, the head priest himself 
sometimes took part in the dengaku performances. 

A dance in which the performer wore a large 
rush hat and carried a large drum on his breast, 
or beat time with wooden castanets called bin- 
sazara, was called the Chumm-guchi dance. Up to 
the time of World War 11, this was still regularly 
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performed at Oji. Today, a mere vestige of the 
dengaku is to be seen at the Sanja Shrine of Asakusa. 
The shishi (lion dance) is incorporated in the Sanja 


KABUKI 


Modern Kabuki 

Ballet in post-war Japan has been developed to 
such an extent that there may be a general im¬ 
pression that it has encroached upon the popular¬ 
ity of true Japanese dance. However, although 
there are no statistics available to prove the point, 
there is no doubt that ballet is still far from exert¬ 
ing any influence comparable to that of its indige¬ 
nous Japanese counter-part, as the latter has a fas¬ 
cination so strong that it cannot lightly be dis¬ 
carded. Its great sustaining power is the native 
tradition in which it has been bred and perfected. 
Although a new Japan may have been born, and 
although the ways of living among the people may 
have changed, the Japanese dance continues not 
only to hold its own, but even to develop further, 
mainly because it is the sole form of dance which is 
native to Japan and which has a historical tradi¬ 
tion of several hundreds of years. 

In spite of this classical tradition, there are also 
attempts among various groups to create a modern 
form of Japanese dance. The shin-buyo (new 
dance), as it is called, is still a comparatively young 
dance form, as it was only in about 1904 that it 
was initiated. It was first practised and developed 
by ambitious and progressive professional dancers, 
but this never became a co-ordinated movement 
strong enough to challenge the traditional form. 
However, in post-war years the new trend has be¬ 
come much stronger, so that perhaps in the not 
too distant future shin-buyo may be able to establish 
itself more firmly. At any rate the two forms, clas¬ 
sical and modem, exist side by side today in Japan. 

The term “classical” as used in connection with 
the Japanese dance may be a little misleading. It 
in fact refers to the techniques employed, rather 
than the period in which the dance was created. 
Thus classical dance includes not only pieces 
which are classical in the normally accepted sense 
of the word, in that they were created in the 17th 
and 18th centuries during the Edo Period, but also 
msmy created in a classical style during the 19th 
and 20th centuries up to the present day. Each of 
these pieces was suited to the particular tastes of 
the audience of its time, and so bears some mark 
of the age in which it was created. 


version of the dengaku, this being an example of the 
so-called shishi-dengaku. Such performances are 
now rare in the large cities. 


DANCE 


Looking back at the origin of the so-called Japa¬ 
nese native dance, we can see that it and kabuki 
were evolved at approximately the same time, and 
that the two forms had a simultaneous develop¬ 
ment, the native form being considered a phase of 
kabuki art. So it is often actually called kabuki 
dance, and must be differentiated from the provin¬ 
cial folk dances, as it was from the beginning a 
form of theatrical art. Kabuki dance developed in 
the cities and then gradually spread to the prov¬ 
inces throughout the country. 

There are two factors which have helped to keep 
the traditional form of Japanese dance alive, the 
first being kabuki and the second the unique sys¬ 
tem of lemoto, schools headed by a hereditary mas¬ 
ter. Without this lemoto system it is doubtful 
whether the old classical forms would have sur¬ 
vived until now; in fact it is possible that the so- 
called Japanese dance itself might have disap¬ 
peared. Therefore it may be said that the fact that 
the native dance of Japan can still be seen in its 
old form, is due almost entirely to the iemoto sys¬ 
tem. 

The iemoto system today, however, is the object 
of much disapproval from some quarters, mainly 
because its structure is somewhat fuedalistic. Un¬ 
questionably the system does contain feudalistic 
elements, and this has led many of the progressive 
dance artists to form constructive ideas about re¬ 
forming it, to bring it more in line with modem 
life. In some cases the iemoto himself is the centre 
of such a movement toward a new system; and it 
is true that both the iemoto and the iemoto system of 
today are in many ways freed from the strict feu- 
dalimm of former days. In fact, the iemoto system is 
in some respects coming to be more in the nature 
of a business enterprise. 

In former days, each school, centred around its 
iemoto master, adhered strictly to its particular tra¬ 
ditions, so that the difference between schools was 
more recognizable than it is today, when a wide¬ 
spread uniformity makes it difficult to tell one 
from another. This may be attributed to the fact 
that the iemoto is no longer the absolute authority 
that he used to be, and also to the fact that less 
importance is attached to the individual charac¬ 
teristics of the dancers themselves. Another reason 
may be seen in the fact that there is much more 
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intercourse and interchange among the various 
schools now than was possible in the old da>-s. 
Formerly, it was generally forbidden to study or 
imitate the techniques of other schoob, or to par¬ 
ticipate in programmes with their members. 

The iemoto system, as we have seen, is now on the 
decline, but paradoxically, the number of imoto 
masters b on the increase. This may seem at first 
glance to be opposed to the current trend; but it 
serves to show that the system still has a firm foot¬ 
hold. And it is due to the existence of thb system 
that even today the history of Japanese dance is 
comparatively easy to trace. 

There are at present 45 or 46 different schoob 
of Japanese dance, concentrated mainly in Tokyo 
in East Japan, and in Osaka and Kyoto in West 
Japan. Nagoya, in central Japan, has the Nishi- 
kawa school of dance, and other small cities may 
have a few others, but compared with those of 
Tokyo, Kyoto and Osaka, they are few and of 
minor influence. In the Kyoto-Osaka region, 
there are the Inoue, Yamamura, Umemoto, Yo- 
shimura and other schools which differ from the 
Tokyo schools in that they teach the “kamigala" 
(west Japan) dance style. These developed inde¬ 
pendently of the Tokyo schoob and still have con¬ 
siderable influence. However, compared with the 
Tokyo schoob, they may be said to be more con¬ 
servative. 

Among the more popular of the Tokyo schoob 
of dance may be numbered the Shigayama school, 
which is the oldest, and the Nakamura school, in 
which there are three groups, the Shikan, Toraji 
and TomijQro. Then we may mention the Mizuki 
school (the iemoto of which moved to Kyoto after 
the Great Earthquake), the Saruwaka .school, the 
Nishikawa school (made up of three groups, the 
Senzo group, the legitimate group headed by Ki- 
shu, and the Koisaburo group of Nagoya), the Fu- 
jima school (of two groups, the KanjOro and the 
Kan-emon), the Hanayagi school, the Bands 
school, the Wakayagi school, the Iwai, Matsumo- 
to, Azuma, Kikukawa, Matsushima, Kashiwagi, 
Shichisen, Fujimura, Sawamura, Tomoe and 
others. These all contribute to make a very large 
total number of separate schoob, among which the 
fairly new schoob of Hanayagi and Wakayagi and 
the old traditional schoob of Fujima, Bands and 
Nbhikawa exert the strongest and the widest 
influence. 

Apart from these there are also schools of the so- 
called shin-buyd (new dance), such as the Fujikage 
school, the GojS, the Nbhizaki and others. 


Histories of the Various Schools 
of Dance 

The Shigayama school of dance b the one with 
the oldest tradition, and has been transmitted 
through successive generations from its founder, 
Nakamura DenjirS (formerly known as Shigayama 
Mansaku) to the present day. There came a period 
of decline, however, after the death of Shigayama 
Busen, the 14th head of the school. At present, 
Busen’s grand-daughter is the 15th and is known 
by Busen’s former name, Sei, Disciples of thb 
school include Shimizu Waka and Horiurhi Kei- 
mei of Tokyo and Shigayama Seikaku of Osaka, 

Within the Nakamura school of dance, as ex¬ 
plained above, there are three groups. The oldest 
is the Toraji group, belonging to the line founded 
by Nakamura Yahachi, a disciple of Nakamura 
Denjiro, founder of the Shigayama school. The 
current iemoto b Nakamura Toraji V. The iemoto 
post has been inherited generation after generation 
by a woman, and the group is no longer very in¬ 
fluential, there being only one very active member 
at present, 'I'oraji's daughter Nakamura Kotora. 

The .Shikan group of Nakamura school is the 
line founded by the kabuki actor Nakamura Utae- 
mon in. Currently, Nakamura Fukusuke, a kabu¬ 
ki actor, is the iemoto of thb group. The third group 
is the TomijQro group, named after the kabuki 
actor TomijQro, who gave the initial performance 
ol the famous dance “Musume D6j6ji” in about 
the year 1919. The current iemoto bears the same 
name of TomijQrQ. 

I'he Mizuki school b said to have been founded 
by Yamanaka Heikuro (died 1724), kabuki actor 
of the Edo Period. Its first iemoto was Mizuki Tatsu- 
nosuke (died 1745), who was famous for \u» yari- 
odori (spear dance). The school still exists today, 
but owing to the fact that the fourth iemoto, who 
died in 1956, moved to Kyoto after the Great 
Earthquake of 1923, the school rapidly declined in 
Tokyo. In 1934 another Mizuki school, independ¬ 
ent of the one in Kyoto, was reestablbhed in 
Tokyo. Mizuki Kaei and KakQ are active in thb 
group, while Mizuki Kazue is active in the new- 
dance circles. 

In the Saruwaka school, the iemoto is Saruwaka 
Kiyokata (the seventh), formerly of the Hanayagi 
school. This Kiyokata had no previous connection 
with the Saruwaka school, but inherited the name 
and rc-establbhed the school. Recently the kabuki 
actor Nakamura Moshio, on the occasion of hb 
taking the stage name of KanzaburQ, was estab- 
Ibhed as a member of the iemoto family, thus laying 
the foundations for future expansion of the Saru¬ 
waka school. 
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The Nishikawa school is an old school of dance, 
and, as mentioned above is divided into three 
groups. The main group is the Senz5, of whose 
former imoto the second and the fourth Scnz5 were 
famous choreographers. The current iemto is the 
tenth Scnzd Several old masters of the school sup¬ 
port the young imoto, who is currently studying 
the dance under Fujima KanjQrd with the in¬ 
tention of re-establishing the influence of his group. 

There are two other groups within the Nishika- 
wa school. The KishQ group broke off from the 
SenzS group and its current head is KishQ, 
daughter of the first KishQ. Recently this imoto’s 
second daughter was married to Kotosaburo of 
the SenzQ group; this KotosaburQ, now called Ko- 
tojirQ, will probably become the third imoto of the 
KishQ group. Nishizaki Midori, famous for her 
activity in the new-dance, also began as a member 
of this group. 

The Fujima school is divided into two groups, 
the KanjQro and the Kan-emon. The third Fujima 
Kanbei, who was active during the Bunka era, 
left the family for a time and took the name of Fu¬ 
jima KanjQro, the first Kanjurd of the line. The 
current umoto Kanjuro is the seventh in the line, 
and was formerly an actor and a disciple of Baik6 
(of the past generation). However, he was adopted 
into the family of KanjQrQ the sixth and became a 
dance artist who left many fine works, having been 
personal choreographer to the famous kabuki per¬ 
former Onoe Kikugoro (the sixth). He was also a 
fine dance artist and among his disciples were the 
current BaikQ (Fujima Kankuro), Hasegawa Ka- 
zuo (Fujima Kansuke), Otani Tomocmon and 
other actors. The imoto Nishikawa Koisaburo and 
Onoe Kikunojo are also disciples of KanjQro. Fu¬ 
jima Kansoga is another active dance artist who 
was one of KanjQro’s disciples. Fujima Murasaki, 
wife of the current KanjQrQ, is a leading dancer, 
as are several other members of the family. 

The Kan-emon group was founded by kan- 
emon, a disciple of the fourth Fujima Kambei. 
The second Kan-emon changed his name to Kan- 
Q, and was an influential figure in dance circles of 
the Meiji and Taisho periods. His adopted son 
was the late kabuki actor Matsumoto KoshirQ, 
who succeeded to the post of imoto as the third 
Kan-emon. After his death, Onoe ShQroku, a ka¬ 
buki actor, inherited the position as the fourth 
imoto. This school, together with the Hanayagi 
school, is currently the most influential among 
dance circles, and there are many active per¬ 
formers of top calibre among its adherents. 

The head of the Hanayagi school is Jusuke the 
second. He is the child of the first imoto, who was a 
disciple of Nishikawa SenzQ, and a prominent 
leader in the dance world from the end of the To- 


kugawa regime until his death in 1903. The cur¬ 
rent iemoto temporarily gave up the post to his 
cousin Hanayagi Tokutaro, who is now the head 
of a branch of the Hanayagi school, while he him¬ 
self became a kabuki actor as a disciple of the sixth 
Onoe KikugorQ. However, in 1918 he took the 
name of Jusuke and became the iemoto. He is the 
most progressive of the many dance iemoto, and is 
now acting as president of the Japan Dance Socie¬ 
ty. As a result of his efforts in the new dance, many 
progressive-minded dancers have emerged from 
among his disciples. 

The Bando school of dance is headed by the ka¬ 
buki actor Bando MitsugorQ. Because Mitsugoro is 
the most venerable among the iemoto and is famous 
for his artisty, the Bando school holds an influen¬ 
tial position. In this school, the third and fourth 
imoto both became well-known on the kabuki stage 
and brought much popularity to the school during 
the Meiji Period. At present it shows less develop¬ 
ment when compared with other popular schools, 
but this is perhaps due partially to the fact that 
each iemoto, up to the current MitsugorQ the eigh¬ 
th, has been principally a kabuki actor. However, 
it is still very influential. 

The Wakayagi school, compared with the other 
schools, is of later origin, and was established by a 
faction of the Hanayagi school in 1905. Its founder 
Hanayagi Yoshimatsu changed his name to JudQ 
after breaking off from the Hanayagi school, and 
took to form the name of the line “Waka”, from 
his own personal family name Wakabayashi, and 
‘yagi’, from Hanayagi, thus creating the name 
Wakayagi. The Wakayagi school, unlike the 
Hanayagi and the Fujima schools, has no connec¬ 
tions with kabuki, and is established mainly as a 
geisha dancing school, its influence being undis¬ 
puted in this field. At present, this school is divided 
into three rival groups. 

The Iwai school was founded by the actor Iwai 
HanshirQ, its current iemoto is Iwai Shijaku, but the 
former actress Kobayashi, having taken the name 
of Iwai Toshimatsu, is now acting as temporary 
head. The Matsumoto school was started by the 
actor Matsumoto KOshirQ, and was taken over by 
his disciple Goroichi. It now forms what may be 
called a subsidiary line of the Fujima school, and 
its present iemoto is Matsumoto KinshirQ. Another 
school descended from an actor line is the Azuma 
school, which is headed by Azuma Tokuho, 
daughter of the late kabuki actor, Ichimura Uzae- 
mon. She was the fourth iemoto, but recently passed 
the post on to her son BandQ Tsurunosuke. Be¬ 
cause of Tokuho’s tours abroad and her position as 
a leading personality among dance artists, the 
term Azuma kabuki has arisen to refer to her per¬ 
formances. 
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The DanjOre school is also founded by an actor, 
DanjOrd. The daughter of the ninth head, Suisen’ 
became iemoto and was followed after her death by 
her husband Ichikawa Sanshd. The current imoto 
is the actress Ichikawa Kdbai, now known as Ichi¬ 
kawa Suisen. 

The Onoe school was formed by Onoe Kikugoro 
the sixth, who installed his disciple Onoe Kotojiro 
as its head. The present Kikunojd is the second in 
this line. The Tachibana school was formed with 
the permission of the late Ichimura Uzaemon by 
the former actor Bando Utazd who was renamed 
Tachibana Hdshfl, as its head. He is active mainly 
as a choreographer. 

In Kansai (west Japan), there is first of all the 
famous Inoue school of Kyoto. This school is 
strictly limited to Kyoto, in particular to the Gion 
district of Kyoto, and its dance is taught only to 
women. The present umoto is fourth in the line, and 
is called Inoue Yachiyo. The dance of the Inoue 
school is of a unique nature, and incorporates the 
quiet, refined dances of the Ji-uta music, as well as 
dances taken from other sources such as the puppet 
theatre and the kabuki. The third Yachiyo lived to 
be 102 years of age and reached a position of great 
influence in the Gion district through his institu¬ 
tion of the Kyoto Mtyako-odon in 1872. 

The various schools to be found at present in 
Osaka all have their origin in Kyoto. The Yama- 
mura school of dance is the most popular and has 
the longest history. Recently it split into several 
rival groups, and is at the present time headed by 
Yamamura Waka. 

The Yoshimura school, headed by Yoshimura 
Yuko is another old school, and has recently 
reached out toward the Tokyo region through the 
influence of its rising dance instructor Yoshimura 
YOkon. Another influential school is the Umemolo 
school, with Umemoto Rikuhei as iemoto. He is 
known as a talented choreographer from the many 
works he has created for the Takarazuka operettas 
and the Shochiku musicals. He has also studied 
Western dance in Europe, and is now active in 
Tokyo as well as Osaka. 

Apart from these, there are in Osaka the Otowa, 
Kamikata, Sakamoto and other schools of much 
later origin, forming a complex relationship with 
the various Tokyo schools, which have of late ex¬ 
panded into the Osaka regions. 

Meanwhile, in Tokyo, the elegant kamigata 
dances of west Japan, and in particular the jiuto- 
mai, became popular as dances to be performed at 
private parties in Japanese style guest rooms and 
an increasing number of people began to study 
this form of dancing. The centre of this trend is 
Kanzaki Hide and Takehara Han. 

Another fairly influencial centre of Japanese 


dance is located in Nagoya. The Nagoya Nishika- 
wa school holds sway here. The Nisidkawa school 
was founded by Nishikawa KoisaburO, after whose 
death there was no iemoto for some time until the 
sixth Kikugoro established his disciple Onoe Shi- 
geru, through his marriage to Nishikawa Shizu, as 
the scrond iemoto of the school. He is now called 
Nishikawa Koisaburd, Since then, the school has 
established itself firmly in the geisha world of 
Tokyo, Osaka and other cities. 

Besides these, there are in Nagoya, the Akabori, 
Kudd, Inagaki and other schools. 

Now let us return to Tokyo and to the so-called 
shin-buyo or ncw-dance movement. First of all there 
is in this class the Fujikage school, with Fujikage 
Shizue as iemoto. Shizue was a disciple of Fqjima 
Kano, but since the first public performance in 
1917 by the To-in-kai which she formed, site has 
been associated primarily with the new movement, 
and has established a separate school called the 
Fujikage. 

Gojd Tamami of the Gojd school was formerly 
of the Hanayagi school, but entered into the new 
movement in 1930, and, sponsored by the actor 
Kikugoro the sixth, she became umoto of an inde¬ 
pendent new school called the Gojd. 

The late Nishikawa Midori, who was iemoto of 
the new Nishizaki school and formerly a disciple 
of Nishikawa KishQ, was also a leader in this field. 
Among other adherents of the new movement, 
although not exclusively so, there is Hayashi Ki- 
muko, who founded the Hayashi school. Also influ¬ 
ential in this sphere arc Azuma Tokuho, Fujima 
Kansoga, Fujima Kiyoe, Fujima Kanen, Fujima 
.Setsuko, Hanayagi Kinnosukc, Hanayagi Mio, 
Hanayagi Tomiko, Hanayagi Tokubei, Mizuki 
Kakd, Mizuki Kazue and others. 

Geisha Dance 

Apart from these main divisions, there is another 
aspect of Japanese dance which cannot be over¬ 
looked, ThLs is its relationship with the geisha en¬ 
tertainment world, as the latter’s influence in this 
field is considerable. The so-called odori, which arc 
performed by the geisha, were banned to some 
extent during the war, but are now once again very 
popular. One of the most famous public perform¬ 
ances of the geisha dances is the Miyako-odori of 
Kyoto, which, as mentioned previously, was ini¬ 
tiated by Inoue Yachiyo in 1872, and is even 
known abroad for its brilliance, under the name of 
Cherry Dance. 

The Kamogawa-odori of the geisha district of pon- 
tochS in Kyoto is another well known example and 
was also established in 1872. Recently, another 
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similar type of dance has been started in Kyoto’s 
Miyagawa-ch5. 

Next to the Miyako-odori and Kamogawa-odari of 
Kyoto, the Azuma-odori of Shimbashi in Tokyo is 
well-known. Recently, this Azuma-odori, with gei¬ 
sha Marichiyo in the male roles, has been im¬ 
mensely popular. It was initiated in 1925. In 
Tokyo there are also the Midori-kai of Akasaka, 
Minom-kai of Akasaka, Beni-kai of Yoshi-chb, and 
Asaji-kai of Asakusa. Apart from these there are the 
Sanwa-kai composed of geisha members of the three 
districts of Shimbashi, Yanagibashi and Akasaka, 
and the Tokyo Miyako-odori, which is made up of 
geisha from geisha districts other than the above 
three. 

In pre-war Osaka there was the Hokuyo Naniwa- 
odori of the Sonezaki-shinji geisha district, which 
was initiated in 1882, the Askibe-odori of the Nanchi 
district (1888), the Naniwa-odori of Shin-machi 
(1902), the Konohana-odori of Horie (1914) and 
others, but all these died out during the war and 
were not revived afterwards. In 1950 the Osaka 
odori, including all these districts, was initiated to 
replace the former groups. 

In Nagoya there is the Nagoya-odori of the Nishi- 
kawa school. The geisha world in various minor 
cities is imitating the trend of the Tokyo and Osaka 
odori, and the geisha dance is once again coming to 
attract a good deal of public attention. 

History of the Kabuki Dance 

The development of the kabuki dance is paralled 
to that of kabuki itself as the latter originated from 
the dance. According to the records, a woman 
named Okuni, a medium of the Grand Shrine of 
Izumo, started the kahuki-odori in Kyoto in 1603. 
This was the period immediately after a decisive 
battle had ended the long feudal wars, and the 
commoners expressed their joy at the advent of a 
peaceful era in performances of various kinds of 
dance. From all the provinces groups of travelling 
players converged on Kyoto with their respective 
entertainments. Okuni was the leader of one such 
troupe, with specialized in the nmbutsu-odori. The 
reasons for the popularity of Okuni’s dance, which 
came to be called kabuki-odori, were that she speed¬ 
ily incorporated into her performances any popu¬ 
lar craze and herself created a highly sensuous 
effect by the way she dressed for male roles. Soon 
many similar troupes of female performers came 
into being, in imitation of Okuni’s group. As these 
women were all prostitutes by profession, the 
popularity of these troupes became a menace to the 
morals of society and in 1629 they were banned by 
the government. 

Not long afterwards boys replaced the women 


performers in the troupes, with pretty boys taking 
female roles. It was this necessity that caused the 
rise of the so-called onnagata or female imperson¬ 
ators. The boy troupes proved to be just as bad 
morally as the female troupes, and were banned in 
turn in 1652. 

The wakashu-kabuki followed, this being also 
comjtosed mainly of dance. Of its repertory a 
group of pieces known as the Sixteen Komai is still 
known today. With the ban on boy performers, 
the troupes came to be composed of adult men and 
the performances gradually changed from erotic 
dance shows to a mime performance with more of 
a dramatic element in it. The old dance element 
came to be retained mainly by the onnagata per¬ 
formers ; and the kabuki dance thus became their 
speciality, being reftned and perfected in their 
hands. Ukon Genzaemon was a master dancer in 
this period, and is known as the perfector of the 
onnagata art. 

The great development of kabuki as a dramatic 
form happened during the latter half of the 17 th 
century. At about this time the dance was called 
shosagoto and the onnagata Mizuki Tatsunosuke was 
famous as a dance performer. He created dances 
which were known as onryo-goto, in which a female 
ghost would perform various kinds of acrobatics. 
At this time, the Yari-odori, in which a decorative 
spear was twirled in the air, also came into popu¬ 
larity. 

It was only in the middle of the 18th century, 
however, that the dance truly attained a high 
degree of artistry, through the work of Segawa 
Kikunojo (1693-1749) and Nakamura Tomijuro 
(1719-1786). Famous dances created in this period 
were the “Shakkyb” and the “Musume D6j6ji”. At 
the same time there arose a class of furi-tsuke-shi, 
dance directors and choreographers of a particular 
kind. Their function was to produce the so-called 
dance dramas, which made up one scene of a 
longer play, but which nevertheless retained their 
independence as a separate scene. 

Until this time the kabuki dance had been con¬ 
sidered the special fields of the onnagata perform¬ 
ers, but by 1784, when the famous dance-drama 
“Sekinoto” was created, performers of male roles 
had also begun to participate in the dance scenes. 
This brought about a great change in the dance, 
giving it wider scope in nuance and in variety. One 
of the performers influential in bringing about this 
change was Nakamura Nakaz6 (1735-1790), who 
created such still popular dances as the “Shitadashi 
Samba,” “Modori Kago,” “Futa-omoto” and 
“Sekinoto.” 

This development parallels that of the Joruri 
ballad music in Edo. The tokiwazu, tomimoto and 
kiyomoto ballads vied with the older nagauta music 
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as the accompaniment for the dances, and entered 
a new phase of development. Whereas the old iw- 
gaula songs had been lacking in a story or theme, 
the later jomn ballads developed a form of roman¬ 
tic storytelling, and the dances under this influence 
took on the nature of dance-drama. 

However, at the beginning of the 19th century, 
the trend changed again, and a form in which 
several short pieces were performed in a scries be¬ 
came popular. These were known as the mna-hmge 
(seven changes) or the juni-henge (twelve changes) 
and in them one performer danced seven or twelve 
different roles one after another. These roles in¬ 
cluded old and young, female and male parts, as 
well as those of animals and people of various oc¬ 
cupations. The aim of the series of dances was pri¬ 
marily to produce a pleasing visual effect. The 
accompanying music varied with each separate 
dance, and in some cases more than one type of 
music was used for alternate sections of a single 
dance. This latter form was called kake-ai. The 
majority of kabuki dances in the present-day rep¬ 
ertory are individual parts taken from such henge 
series. The variety of roles in the henge dances soon 
began to make demands on the onnagata performer 
that were beyond his technical ability. This has¬ 
tened the introduction of male role performers. 
Whereas the dance of the onnagata was performed 
with graceful movements displaying the beautiful 
flowing lines of the long sleeves and trailing hem 
of the gown, the tateyaku & (male role) performers 
usually danced. 

With the increasing influence of Western cul¬ 
ture during the Meiji period, a trend towards clas¬ 
sicism began in kabuki. This resistance movement, 
as we may call it, appeared in the form of the 
malsubame-mono, which were dance-dramas a- 
dapted from the noh drama. Opposed to this move¬ 
ment was Tsubouchi Shoyo (1859-1935), who 
advocated a new dance-drama more in keeping 
with modern times, and wrote many libretti, as 
examples of what he had in mind. His “Shinkyoku 
Urashima”, “Onatsu Kyoran” and others had ele¬ 
ments in them which were unknown to the older 
new dance creations are all indebted to him as the 
inaugurator of the movement. Shoyo’s main prin¬ 
ciple was to utilize the traditional techniques of the 
kabuki dance, and at the same time assimilate ele¬ 
ments of the Western dance. This is the general 
characteristic of the movement as a whole, and the 
kabuki dance of today is thus composed of these 
two general categories, the old classical form of 
dance, and that of the new movement. 


Structure and Types of 
Kabuki Dance 

The basic structure of the Japanese dance is in 
three parts known as Doha, Nakaha and Iriha. 
This follows the same pattern as the Jo, Ha and 
Kyb divisions in the old bugaku dances and the 
noh drama. However, in later kabuki dances, these 
three parts are not so strictly observed. Of the 
Dcha (entry or initial part) the Tamm, and of the 
Iriha (also called hikkomi in kabuki) the Roppo are 
still to be seen as special forms of entry and exit 
respectively. 

In the dances of early kabuki, the pieces were 
generally performed as group items but with the 
specialization of the dance in the hands of the oma- 
gala, solo performances came into prominence. 
Even when a large group entered to perform, they 
seldom all danced at once, but took turns to come 
out m front for their part, while the other dancers 
lined up in the background or turned their backs 
in order not to distract attention from those who 
were performing. 

In the performance of a kabuki dance, the ini¬ 
tial portion is called oki. The stage is empty of 
actors, and the narrative singers with their music 
present the introductory section. Then the per¬ 
former appears from the hanamiehi passageway, 
and dances what is known as the skinuki, a solo 
introductory performance in which the character 
of the role is clearly indicated. The central or “na¬ 
kaha” portion then follows; in cases where the role 
IS female, this takes the form of a kudoki, in which 
the dancer acts out a woman’s passion, and where 
the role is male, it takes the form of monogatari, in 
which the performer recounts and mimes in dance 
a battle episode. 

The final portion is fast and is called chirashi, 
after which follows the exit by way of the hanamiehi 
passage, or the drawing of the curtain over the 
performers statuesque pose called mie. 

There is also a class of dances known as michi- 
yuki, which depict in dance form travel from one 
place to another. The michiyuki dances exist in 
such numbers as to form a class by themselves, llie 
same term michiyuki is sometimes also applied to a 
brief section of the dance, which takes place while 
the performer is entering along the hanamiehi. 

Ihe majority of classical kabuki dances can be 
divided into classes by their subject material. The 
kabuki dance tends to take the same subject mat¬ 
ter and use it over and over again in different 
forms. This results in a great amount of stereotyp¬ 
ing. For instance, at the beginning of a programme 
of classical drama or dances, or at any religious 
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festival, it is the custom to present the “SambasS” 
as the initial piece. This “Sambas6” is one of the 
characters appearing in the noh “Okina.” This 
role was taken into the kabuki as an independent 
dance piece, and became popular because of its 
light, humorous nature. This provoked the crea¬ 
tion of a number of sambaso pieces—“Kotobuki 
Sambasd”, “Shitadashi Sambasd”, “Ayatsuri 
Sambaso”, “Ninin Sambasd” and others, forming 
what is known as the sambasd-mono class. This is 
also known as the Shugi-mono (congratulatory 
pieces) class, in which case such dances as Tsuru- 
kame and Matsum Midori are also included. 

Dances derived from noh drama themes make up 
other chasses, such as the dojoji-mono, based on the 
Ddjdji theme, and the Shakkyo-mono, which are 
based on the noh “Shakkyd” and are a form of the 
lion-dance. Again there are the kyoran-mono which 
portray the madness brought about by lost love, 
and which reflect the influence of the ‘mad women’ 
of certain noh dramas. In this group there are such 
dances as “Onatsu Kydran”, “Nakazd Kydran”, 
“Yasuna”, “WankyO” and others. The emphasis 
in these dances is not on the frenzy of madness, but 


on the beauty of the world of fantasy, in which the 
mad spirit is roaming. 

Next there is the oniyb-mono class, which depicts 
a ghost or some other form of super-natural being. 
In this case also, the emphasis is on beauty. “Asa- 
maga-take”, “Ddjdji” and “Futa-omote” fall into 
this group and show ghosts of the human spirit; 
but apart from these there are tilso dances which 
portray the spirit of the crane, of ducks, butterflies, 
and other such creatures. 

The fuzoku-mono class consists of dances which 
depict the colourful street scenes of the times and 
provide a sketch of the life and occupations of the 
common townspeople. Boatmen, candy-sellers, 
manzai players (a type of curbside entertainer), and 
the men in the streets with their monkeys, are all 
examples. The sairei-mono group depicts the scene 
at the time of the gay shrine festivals, Sanja-Ma- 
tsuri, Kanda-Malsuri and Kioi Jishi being outstand¬ 
ing examples. 

Apart from these, there are also many other 
groups or classes, such as the malsukaze-mono, tan- 
zen-mono, hyoshimai-mono, yakko-mono and others. 


FOLK DANCE 


In Japan the terms “folk dance,” “folk enter¬ 
tainment,” “provincial arts,” and so on, are used 
to include a wide field, ranging from primitive 
forms of folk entertainment, which were the direct 
product of the daily life of the people, to the cor¬ 
rupted forms, which can be seen in such city-the¬ 
atre genres as bugaku, noh, kabuki and the Jornri pup¬ 
pet theatre. Religious rites, festivals and annual 
holiday celebrations are included in this classifica¬ 
tion. However, we shall here take into considera¬ 
tion only such dances as were performed in farm¬ 
ing and fishing villages as an accepted part of daily 
life, and we shall disregard those derived from the 
city-theatre, and such trivia as street-shows. 

The majority of these folk dances have some 
religious significance, and may be broadly clas¬ 
sified as jinji-mai (shrine dances) and butsuji-mai 
(temple dances)—dances respectively of the Shin- 
t6 and Buddhist religions. Later there developed 
from the early religious rituals dance forms whose 
function was now simply to entertain. 

Folk dances formed part of the rites used to 
celebrate the annual holidays, important events in 
the life of the people. These included New Year’s 
Eve, New Year, the mid-summer all-soul’s day, 
festival days or worship days of the various shrines 
and temples, and oiha such regular occasions. 


Examples of these are the hayashi-mai of the New 
Year, the ta-asobi, enburi, bon-odori, honen-odori and 
Ittiryo-odori. 

Performances of folk dances were also given on 
the occurrence of a death or a birth, at the time 
of a wedding, on the commencement of the con¬ 
struction of a building, and on other auspicious 
occasions. As examples we may mention dances 
such as the sakawa-mai and jun-no-mai, which are 
performed inside the house of the person celebrat¬ 
ing. There are also the hashiradate, kiyari, and 
sansa-shigure dances, as well as the amagoi-odori 
(rain invocation dance), the honen-odori (harvest 
dance) and the tairyo-odori (a fishing village dance 
in celebration of the catch), all of which were per¬ 
formed both at regular times and on special oc¬ 
casions. 

These folk dances were performed either out¬ 
doors or indoors according to the event being 
celebrated. There are some instances, such as the 
Shichifuku-jin (Seven Gods of Luck) and ta-ue-odori 
(rice planting dance) of Fukushima Prefecture, 
and the skishi-mai (lion dance), where the dance 
takes place outdoors at street corners, on the road¬ 
side or in the precincts of shrines and temples, and 
is followed by a parade through the streets and 
indoor dancing as well. 
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There are many forms of this kind of folk dance. 
The oturi, gyd-dd and nm-kuyd are parades, while 
in the atsu-jd-e, Itko-mai, shishi-mai, Awa-odort, he- 
odori, nembulm-odori and other similar dances, the 
performers move from one site to the next re¬ 
peating the performance. The bon-odm, on the 
other hand, is representative of the type of dance 
which is performed by a circle of dancers in one 
particular place. 

Kake-odori is a term applied on an old custom, 
by which one village may “challenge” a neigh¬ 
bouring village by sending its performers there, in 
which case the second village must make a "re¬ 
turn” performance. Again, there are instantTS 
when a dance is “sent off” in a similar manner 
from one village to the next in turn. In most cases, 
these dances are of the furyu class. 

In some cases special stages are prepared lor 
the dances; but there are also occasions when anv 
site will suffice. Sometimes they are performed on 
straw mats laid on the ground; and in some ca,scs 
a special site is made by placing bamboo poles to 
make the four corners of a square space, around 
which are strung sacred ropes and paper festoons, 
as is done for certain of the shishi-mm. There are 
also examples of earth stages and stone platforms, 
while in Itoigawa a type of collapsible stage is 
used. Sometimes, too, movable platforms are used, 
such as the dasht-bulat (float-platform) ol the 
oyama-bayashi performance of Akita, or boat- 
platforms. 

The performers are for the most part male, the 
dances in this case reflecting ancient religious 
practices and the customs of the wakathu-gumi 
(young men’s groups) of the old feudal period, and 
including such dances as the Kashima-odori, Usu- 
daiko, bo-odori, tacht-odori, yakko-odori, ara-odort, m- 
bun, amagoi-odori, nembutsu-odori and shuhi-mai. On 
the other hand, there are some dances which are 
performed exclusively by women, such as the 
Ayako-odori and the Zenitaiko-odori, The Komachi- 
odori and Chakkirako were performed by little girls, 
while the Shiramaisu-odori was performed by chil¬ 
dren. A special characteristic of the popular bon- 
odori dance is that young and old, men and women, 
all take part; but even in this, there are some in¬ 
stances when there are certain requirements, such 
as that the individual must be the eldest son, un¬ 
married, and of a certain age. 

Again there arc some dances which are per¬ 
formed only by people of specified occupations, 
such as miko (female mediums), negi (Shinto 
priests) or soryo (Buddhist priests). 

In the music, drums and various types of flutes 
provide the basis, while the tsuzumi (hand drum), 
samisen (a three-stringed instrument) and the sho 
(gong) are added at times. Other special instru¬ 


ments such as the yatmtakt, sasara, kokiriko, zmi- 
taiko, and suzu are also sometimes used. For in¬ 
stance the shishi-mai (lion dance) makes uses of 
the sasara, and the sho is used in the ntmbutsa-oderi. 

In some cases dancers and musicians are sep¬ 
arate; in others, the performers play the instru¬ 
ments as they dance, and this is one of the special 
features of the folk dance. The Usu-daiko, Mm- 
Juryu, shishi-mai, and Zmiiaiko-odori are examples. 

Some dances are performed without any singing 
at all, while others, like the tumbulsu-odoti, do have 
a sung accompaniment. Also, there are dances such 
as the Yagi-bushi and the bon-odori of shiraishijima 
which are performed to the accompaniment of a 
kudoki type of ballad, which tells a simple narrative. 

Objects used by the performers during dances 
mav be divided broadly into two types objects 
which are taken directly from daily life, such as 
the tenugui (cotton towel), hoe, sedge hat, basket, 
plates, scythe, fan, wooden hand-tub and so on; 
and those which are specially prepared for deco¬ 
rative use during the performance, such as the 
folding fan, bamboo branches, flower-decorated 
straw hats, decorative parasols, swords and sticks. 
Apparel also varies according to the particular 
case. Sometimes the dancers are dressed quite in¬ 
formally in rough field clothes or light cotton 
kimono, while at other times their best holiday wear 
is brought out for the occasion. In the latter case, 
hoods, headbands or sedge hats may be used. There 
arc occasions, too, when special costumes are used, 
together with grotesque make-up or masks. 

Then there arc other types, in which youths dress 
ui as women for the performance, as in the Kashi- 
ma-odon of Ogocht; and the opposite in which wom¬ 
en dress like men, as in the Sofurm dance of Kago¬ 
shima Prefecture. 

Jinji-mai (Shinto Ritual Dance) 

Broadly speaking, the so-called jityi-mai includes 
all those dances performed as Shintd rituals, and 
in this respect, almost all of Japan’s public enter¬ 
tainment forms may be said to have originated as 
a form of jinji-mai. 

The kagura is the most obviously ritualistic dance 
today, and includes such dances as the hihti-no- 
mai, which is performed by the Shintd priest at the 
time of a ritualistic festival. It is a simple dance ac¬ 
companied by drums, and is performed immedi¬ 
ately after the priest has intoned the norito prayer 
and made his offering before the altar. Another 
example is the miko-mai, which is danced by the 
miko (virgin shrine attendants). Examples of this 
may be seen at the shrine of Mionoseki in Shimane 
Prefecture, at the Grand Shrine of Izumo, and at 
several other shrines throughout the country. 
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Among the miko-mai, there are a few with >pe- 
cial features, such as the dance of the yutale ritual, 
in which the miko, holding branches of bamboo- 
grass in both hands, dances at a furious pace 
around a huge kettle of boiling water, to the ac¬ 
companiment of flutes and drums. The branches 
are dipped in the hot water and the water is then 
sprinkled in ail directions, as a purification rite. 
There is also a type of miko-mai in which the dance 
is a sort of charm for appeasing the wrath of the 
fire-spirit. 

The azuma-asobi and yamato-mai dances, which 
are still performed at various shrines throughout 
the country, originated as native folk dances in 
ancient times, and were later incorporated into 
the gagaku of the Imperial court, thus taking on a 
more refined and elegant nature. 

The songs which are sung as accompaniment for 
these various jityi-mai are known asjinji-uta. There 
are ahojinji-uta which are sung on their own. The 
jinji-uta are generally chanted by priests of the 
Shinid order, one of their characteristics being 
that they begin with a verse to greet the god’s 
coming, and end with one sending the god off. 

When the jinji-mai is performed by the miko, it 
is customary for the miko to wear special articles of 
apparel called the omi-goromo and kata-dasuki. A 
branch of the sacred sakaki is held in the hand, or 
perhaps a branch of bamboo grass, or a wooden 
dipper. The movements of the dance include the 
shikogatame, which is the circling of the four corners 
of the dance area by the performer, and they also 
involve much stamping of the feet, as both these 
actions have great significance as charm rites. 

The tsurugi-no-mai or lachi-odori, which are also 
danced by the miko and are performed with a 
drawn sword in the hand, are not of a war-like 
nature, but are magical performances to subdue 
evil forces, this also being a form of ShintS ritual. 
These ritualistic dances are performed in the shrine 
worship hall, or in special halls or stages within 
the shrine, or in the shrine grounds. But there are 
also occasions when they are danced from door to 
door in the neighborhood. 

Similarly, the shishi-mai (lion dance) was per¬ 
formed as a charm against evil spirits. Some shiihi- 
mai took place only on special festival days; some 
composed a part of a festival parade; some were 
performed from door to door, as for instance the 
shishi-mai of the new year season. There are two 
general categories of the shishi-mai'. one has its 
origin in a form of the gigaku masked dances, 
which were transmitted to Japan during the Nara 
Period as Buddhist ritual, and the shishi in this 
case referred to the lion, an animal non-existent 
in Japan itself, while the other has its origin in a 
dance belonging to the native Juiyu-odori dances. 


and in this case the animal represented is the deer 
or the boar. In the former, a lion-head is worn 
with two or more performers under a length of 
cloth, forming the body of the animal; while in 
the latter, one performer represents one animal, 
three making up a group, with each performer 
dancing and at the same time beating a drum. 

In either case, the shishi-mai is performed both 
for Buddhist and Shintd rituals, and is to be found 
widely distributed through the country. The New 
Year shishi-mai, in which the performers go from 
door to door begging alms, is a corrupted form of 
the ritualistic dance. 

The performances were given to the music of 
drums and flutes; and the lion-head was manipu¬ 
lated so that it moved its ears and opened and 
closed its mouth, this suggesting that the animal 
was biting and swallowing ail disease and evil. 
This type of shishi-mai was danced by street per¬ 
formers of the Edo Period and was known as the 
dai-kagura. 

Butsuji-no-mai 
(Buddhist Ritual Dance) 

The ritual dances performed at the Buddhist 
temples varied with the times. In the 7th and 8th 
centuries the gigaku, in the 9th and 10th centuries 
the bugaku, and during the later mediaeval age the 
en-mn dances were performed. The shishi-mai is 
connected with the gigaku of the eighth century, as 
is the Nijugo-bosatsu-raigo-e, which is still performed 
today. In this latter ritual, twenty-five Bodhisattva 
are represented, and they enact the welcome ex¬ 
tended to men entering paradise. The twenty-five 
performers wear special masks and costumes and 
parade through the streets. An example of this 
ritual is to be seen at Taimadera Temple in the 
village of Nara Prefecture, where it is performed 
annually on May 14th. Representatives from the 
Buddhist organizations in neighbouring villages 
are chosen to represent the twenty-five saints, who 
cross over a specially constructed bridge to sym¬ 
bolize their coming to this world from the other 
world. Then they return again to Heaven, taking 
with them the spirit of Princess ChOjohime, whose 
legend is closely associated with the history of 
Taima-dera Temple. 

Similar rituals are also to be seen at the Kon- 
gdsan Temple and the Kume-dera Temple, 
both in Nara Prefecture, at the Dainembutsu- 
dera and Konryu-ji Temples of Osaka Prefec¬ 
ture, at the Seiren-ji Temple in Mie Prefecture, 
and at the Dainen-ji Temple in Nagano Prefec¬ 
ture. In Tokyo, the so-called omenkaburi, cele¬ 
brated at the Jy6shin-ji Temple (also known 
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ai Kuhonbutsu) once every three years on 
August 16th, 17th and 18th, is also a form of 
this same ritual. 

In most of the other forms of the Buddhist 
ritual dances, the oni or demon appears in one 
form or another. The Tsuina, a dance in which 
the demon is overcome, is still performed at 
various temples throughout the country. For 
the oni-mai pierformed at the Kosai-ji Temple 
in Chiba Prefecture, a stage is constructed 
before the main hall, to the left of which a tower 
is built to represent the mountain to which 
men go after death. The demongods of the 
under-world, Enma-daio, Gushoshin, Akaom. Kuro- 
oni, Oni-baba, the deity of mercy Kannon, and 
dead men are represented by masked perform¬ 
ers, who enact a scene of the nether world. 

In the hotoke-no-mai performed at the Hcnsho- 
ji Temple in Wakayama Prefecture, performers 
representing a priest, a Bodhisattva, the dragon 
princess, a canopy bearer, a jewel-bearer and 
the dragon king, make their appearance, and 
enact a part of a legend, in which the dragon 
king’s daughter becomes a Bodhisattva. 

In the Ushi-matsuri performed at the Uzu- 
masa K6ryu-ji Temple in Kyoto on the night 
of October 12th, the god Madara-shm appears 
together with four demons, and he reads in¬ 
cantations for driving away evil. 

As well as these, there are the Hanae-shiki 
of the Yakushi-ji Temple in Nara, the Dada- 
oshi of the Hasedera Temple in Nara, the Om- 
hashiri of the Nembutsu-ji Temple in Otsu, the 
Injyo-nembutsu of Kami-dera in Echigo, all 
of which are similar rituals. On which is par¬ 
ticularly well-known as a masked-dance, is the 
dai-nembutsu of the Mibu Temple in Nara, pop¬ 
ularly called Mibu-kyogen. This is still performed 
today, as is a similar ritual at the Enma-do of 
Senbon. Another like dance was formerly per¬ 
formed at the Saga Seiry6-ji Temple, but this 
is no longer to be seen. 

Mibu Kyogen 

The Mibu kyogen is a sort of pantomime 
which was formerly performed from April 21st 
for a period of 20 days, but is now limited to 
one week from the same date. The music is 
played on the gong, drum, and flute, and is 
of a simple monotonous nature. There is no 
speaking the entire performance being in mime, 
of which a portion is in dance form. It seems 
that at first the programme consisted of monkey 
acts, in which trained monkeys crossed ropes 
strung across the front of the main hall; but 
later the Kyogen (arce and noh dances were in¬ 


corporated into the programme. Miracles as¬ 
cribed to Buddha, and various fairy tales and 
legends were enacted, and the performance 
was transferred to the Nembutsu Hall to the 
northeast of the main hali. The performers 
are Mibu villagers who are said to be the de- 
cendants of the famous mediaeval priest Engaku- 
shonin, together with others who came to the 
village later. 

The repertory as it exists today is composed 
of thirty numbers, including the monkey per¬ 
formance, the “Oketori”, “Asahina", "Kilsune- 
tsuri", "Momijigari”, "Yutate", “Gakizinin”, 
“Saru Zato”, “Aoinoue”, “Nawanai”, "Gaki- 
seme”, "Hama-ori", “Gakizumd", ’’ITdnen”, 
"Yamabana-tororo", “Oharame”, "Kanidon" 
and “IJ6j6-ji". This Mtbu-kybgen exerted consider¬ 
able influence on the pantomime satokagura, which 
1 .S still ijrrformed at the shrines in Tokyo. 

The bon-odort is also a type of butstgi-mai, 
and IS to be found in wide distribution as a 
popular folk dance. 

Boii-Odori 

The bon-odort is a dance perlbrmed at the 
time of the urabon festival, which is one of the 
main Buddhist festivals. Its official date is July 
15th of the lunar calendar, but it is now gcnersdly 
observed in August. Everyone, regardless of 
age or sex, joins in the dance, which is held in 
the shrine grounds or a public square. In most 
cases, a high stage is constructed, on which the 
musicians take their places, while the people 
dance around it in a ring. In some regions 
elaborate costumes arc used. Songs are sung 
which arc cither, as often, spontaneous, or else 
choruses sung by the whole crowd. In the I7lh 
and 18th centuries, ballads called kudoki-buski, 
relating famous legends or stories, became 
popular. The ballad leader on the raised stage 
would sing one long verse after another, with 
the crowd vigorously joining in the chorus. 
Again, there was a custom called nagashi, zomeki 
or bon-yatsush, in which groups of people trooped 
to various place at their will, dancing as they 
pleased. 

The bon-odort is generally thought of as a 
type of dance performed to entertain the spirits 
of ancestors, who arc visiting the earth during 
the bon festival season, or as a dance to send 
them off again to the other world at the end 
of the festival. However, it seems more correct 
to say that the dance of this group originated 
as nembutsu-odori (folk dances which involved 
the chanting of prayers and incantations, and 
were performed to the accompaniment of gongs. 
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drums and gourds), and were later influenced 
by other folk-dances, such as the komachi-odori 
and the Ist-odori. There is also a controversial 
theory that they may have originated as a form 
of the utagaki, in which men and women gath¬ 
ered at a certain place on a fixed date and 
danced and made merry, often with sexual 
license. Although this is now disputed, there 
are some regional bon-odori, which seem to 
retain some such early elements. 

Ta-ue Odori (Rice Planting Dance) 

The ta-m odori is also known as emhuri, karuta- 
ucul saotom-odori depending on the region. This 
is an invocational dance to pray for a good harvest 
of rice, Japan’s staple food product. It is a rite 
based on the principle of sympathetic magic, and 
is the old ta-asobi (rice-planting rite) formalized 
into a dance. It is most widely performed in the 
Tohoku region, and is generally held by the 
person sponsoring it in a room or in the yard of 
his house. 

The mburi of a certain region in Aomori 
Prefecture is particularly unusual, as the per¬ 
formance is centred around a group of three of 
five dancers, who wear beautiful head-pieces 
and carry clappers and plough-shares in their 
hands. In the more orthodox form, the dance 
is centred around several saotome (rice-planting 
maidens), wearing flowered straw hats and 
holding sasoTtt (bamboo sticks rubbed together 
to mark the rhythm) or fans or bells in their 
hands. Other performers include boy announcers 
and drummers. In some cases the entire routine 
of rice cultivation is enacted by the saotome 
in others only the rice-transplanting. In either 
case, the ritual is carried out to the accompani¬ 
ment of old rice planting songs and folk songs. 
In some regions, the hayashi-mai, is danced to the 
shouts and songs of the onlookers and is a comical 
mime, or the manzai, which is generally performed 
from door on New Year’s Day or the ji-kybgen, a 
sort of farce, is performed between the actual rice¬ 
planting ritual dances. 

Aniagoi Odori 

The amagoi-odori is a dance performed among 
agricultural folk at times of drought, as a prayer 
for rain. When the prayer is answered, an orri- 
odori or dance of thanksgiving is offered after¬ 
wards. 

For the amagoi-odori, the performers gen¬ 
erally wear a drum strapped to their breast. 
The sound of the drums and gongs is used to 
represent thunder, as this is thought to provoke 


rainfall. The shide or the strips of coloured paper 
that are hung from the headwear of the dances, 
represent rain, while the sound of the sasara, 
or bamboo sticks being rubbed together, rep¬ 
resents the sound of frogs croaking for rain. 
This is also a form of sympathetic magic. 

In some regions of East Japan, the amagoi- 
odori is incorporated into the shishi-mai. In the 
suburbs of Tokyo, the ho-d, in which the per¬ 
formers dress themselves as the imaginary ho- 
0 or phoenix, is a form of amagoi-odori, as are 
a number of the furyu dances that are common 
in many districts. 

Again, the ryu, an imaginary dragon, was 
thought to be responsible for rain, and it was 
believed that dancing with the bugaku masks 
of the Ryu king would hasten the falling of rain. 
Dances performed with masks of frogs, or dances 
performed in a circle around a captive crab, 
or the fSting of certain stones and waterfalls 
were also believed to help bring rain. 

Among these amagoi-odori there are some 
which are performed only very occasionally, 
when there is a special bad drought. There 
may be many years when there is no perform¬ 
ance at all, and because of this, the dance por¬ 
tion alone is performed on a small scale at the 
annual festival, in order to preserve the tradi¬ 
tional form. 

Honen Odori 

The honen-odori celebrates a good harvest, 
and is conducted by the youths and maidens 
of the community. It is generally held at some 
time near the bon festival as a pre-festival vigil. 
It most cases, the event is celebrated by the 
dancing of the bon-odori of each respective vil¬ 
lage. The rites of thanksgiving after a fall of 
rain following an amagoi-odori, are also C2illed 
honen-odori in some cases, as is the dance of the 
autumn festival, which is usually combined with 
the harvest celebration. 

Again, there are honen-odori which are per¬ 
formed as a preliminary prayer to invoke 
good harvest for the year. Such rites are gen¬ 
erally held during the New Year season; and 
in old Japan, this preliminary rite was con¬ 
sidered of more importance than the autumn 
festival. The autumn harvest festival only be¬ 
came customary after the 16th or 17th century. 

Ainu Dance 

The Ainu dances are performed by the Ainu 
people, who live mainly in Hokkaido, at the 
time of their Bear Festival, in which a bear is 
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killed and sent to heaven, and at other festivals 
and celebrations. The dances are also held 
at times of village calamities to frighten away 
the evil spirits that have caused the misfortunes. 
There are several forms of these dances: 

Tapniatru 

This is danced at celebrations by the old 
patriarchs of the tribe. They stand in turn 
and weave back and forth, lifting their arms 
in a form of supplication or prayer and utter¬ 
ing from time to time strange shouts, called 
sake-hau. Spontaneous prayers or auspicious 
phrases are often chanted as well. 

Sometimes the men are followed by one or 
two old women, who clap their hands, or who 
hold a wine cup in the left hand and a higebera 
(a carved piece of wood about 8 inches long) 
in the right, and scatter drops of sake around, 
shouting, ‘Au’cho!” or “Au’ho!”. This per¬ 
formance by the old women is called le Tapukaru. 

The above are forms which can be seen in 
Shiraoi and Chikabumi in Hokkaido. In Kushiro 
Harutoku, the elderly patriarchs perform with 
the young men propping them up or taking 
their hands, and this is considered one of the 
highest forms of Ainu dance. 

Upopo 

The word means to sing lustily together. On 
the night of the festival, the women gather in a 
corner of the meeting room and arrange themselves 
around two or three wooden box covers. These 
they beat with the palms of their hands, keeping 
in time with the music, which is provided by the 
voices of all present. At first the songs are sung in 
union; later two groups are formed, and they are 
sung as a round. Sometimes a man of long ex¬ 
perience acts as song-leader while the others join 
in. There are several kinds of songs, some being 
merely exclamatory words in chorus, and some 
having words with such meanings as “'fhe god has 
descended from the eastern sky to the top of the 
hill,” or “A beautiful music is heard by the hill.” 
Such short phrases are repeated over and over 
until the leader introduces something new. As the 
number of participants increases and enthusiasm 
mounts, the people stand up and circle towards 
the left, singing “Let’s stand up!” or “Start to 
dance!” or other such phrases. The dancing is 
similar in manner to the bon-odori, but the frequent 
changes of hand gesture are in contrast to the 
simple repetition of gesture that is common in the 
latter dance. 

There are two general ways in which these hand 
gestures are determined. Two men within the 
dancing circle act as leaders, and during the 


coutse of a song, they go through many varied 
hand gestures, which the rest of the dancers imitate 
accordingly. The tempo is gradually increased, and 
then slowed down again, in time to the clapping 
of hands. This process is repeated. There arc sev¬ 
eral groups of hand gestures, but there is no set 
order in which they must be performed, this being 
left to the discretion of the leader. 

By the other method, a single set motion is 
performed over and over during the course of a 
single song, and the dance gestures are only 
changed when the song changes. The gestures 
themselves arc generally similar in either case. 

The part which is danced in this manner is 
known as Kimuse. 

Rimuse 

In the Saru region of Hidaka the Rimuse is 
known as Horippa. However, in Chikabumi of Asa- 
hikawa and other regions in the northern half of 
Hokkaido, it is not differentiated at all from the 
preceding part, and is known simply as Upopo. In 
Sakhalin, the entire performance is known as 
Hechtri. 

Nyetutpukaahi 

I'his is a name given to a parade which is 
conducted as a form of exorcism. When there has 
been a drowning or some other accident, the vil¬ 
lage chief leads a group of men all with drawn 
swords, shouting “Fuo! Fum!” The women follow 
behind brandishing sticks and shouting “Ho-i! 
Ho-i!” The whole group forms a single file and 
advances forward very slowly, each step being 
taken with great purpose, to give the impression 
of strength. 

Pantomime Dance 

There are several pantomime dances surviving 
among the Ainu of Harutori. At the beginning of 
these dances a large group of people sit in a circle 
and brat time; then eventually one or two per¬ 
formers stand up and dance. The fox dance, bird 
dance and crane dance are good examples of this 
form. 

ArafutaukuB 

Thus is a curious dance in which two groups of 
performers face each other, and bend their bodies 
backward and forward, dancing furiously in time 
to the clapping of the onlookers, until one dancer 
on cither side falls in a faint. 

The Dances of the Ryukyus 

The dances of the Ryukyus, that is, Okiiuwa, 
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are very numerous and include many unique fea¬ 
tures. There are two general kinds, the classic 
dance and the folk dance. The former is called 
kansm-odori, and was performed at the coronation 
of the Ryukyu ruler as a welcome to the envoy 
from China who came for the occasion. part of 
the kmsm-odori known as kumi-odori was created by 
Tamagusuku Chokun, who was the founder of the 
RyukyO national theatre. The kumi-odori is in the 
form of the nok of Japan, and has as its themes 
stories taken from the mythology of the Ryukyus. 
The separate dances within the kumi-odori are also 
sometimes performed independently. Such dances 
as “Nido Tekiuchi”, “Mekarushi”, “Shonen 
Kaneiri”, “Temizu no En” and “Banzai Teki¬ 
uchi” are listed among the repertory. 

The folk-dances, on the other hand, arc forms 
which were developed later and finally perfected 
by individual outstanding performers. In Oki¬ 
nawa, they are classified into the rojin-odon, waka- 
shu-odori, nisai-odori, otma-odori and zo-odori groups. 
Each group has a repertory of several dances. The 
rojin-odori is performed by old men wearing a hood 
and holding a fan, to music called KajaUfu-bmhi. 
It is a ceremonial dance, and is always performed 
at the beginning of a programme. The wakashu- 
odori is performed by boys wearing brilliant cos¬ 
tumes, to the accompaniment of Koteibushi music. 
The nishi-odori is danced by youths, who wear 
ceremonial crested garments and pleated skirts, 
cloth leggings and headbands, and perform a 
spirited dance to the beating of drums. The songs 
for this dance are called Nobori Kuzetsu and Sagan 
Kuzetsu. The onna-odori is performed by women 
wearing elegant costumes, and holding in their 
hands sedge-hats, wooden clappers, spindles and 
the like, and is technically the most difficult dance 
in the group. The repertory includes “Inohabu- 
shi”. “Yotsudake-odori”, “Shodon-bushi”, “Ka- 
sekake-odori” and others. The Zd-odort is a fast- 
tempo dance based on folk songs. Among the more 
popular numbers in this group there are “Hatoma- 
bushi”, “Amagawa-odori”, “Tanchame-bushi", 
“Hamachidori-bushi”, “Hanafu. 

The Ryukyu dance is divided into three parts, 
Dewa, Nakaha and Iriha. The Dewa is the part 
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The history of drama in Japan covers a long 
period of over 1300 years, and may be divided 
into four periods as follows: 

First period: From ancient times to the end of 
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from the entry of the performer until the moment 
when he reaches his prescribed position. The 
Nakaha is the dance proper, and the Iriha is the 
exit portion, 

.Some of the dances are performed to songs, some 
to instrumental music alone. The movements of 
the odori dances are restricted to a definite pattern, 
while the mat dances are performed freely as the 
emotions dictate. The jabism is the main musical 
instrument, with drums added. 'Iliese may be 
supplemented by a particular type of harp or by 
mouth whistles. 

There are a great variety of folk dances, each 
island having its own special forms. The occasions 
for dancing are village festivals such as the August 
dance, the seed-gathering festival, the Mo-asobi, 
and the Sangatsu-asobi, in which the youths and 
maidens of the village lake part in gay outings. 
.Some of the dances are boisterous mixed affairs, 
others are danced by pairs of male and female 
partners. 

In Yaeyama, at the time of the October seed¬ 
gathering festival, the singing and dancing last fur 
two days and two nights. At the angama bon festival, 
the entire village joins in the masquerade. The 
Kuicha-odon of Miyakojima Island is performed by 
men and women of all ages, who sing as they 
dance. Hands are clapped in time to the songs, 
but no musical instruments are used. 

In all the islands of the Ryukyu group, dances 
are performed at village fetes. We may mention 
in particular the harvest festival held in the lunar 
month of August to pray for a good harvest and 
for (X-acc. Every member of the village joins in and 
dance after dance is performed. The festival in¬ 
cludes children’s fan dances, the stick-wielding 
dance of the youths and adult men, the dance- 
drama, the shishi-mai, the Miroku-odori and many 
others. 

The bon is celebrated too, and is called Shichi- 
gatsu Etsa. On the day of this celebration, the 
young men and women dance together in groups 
and go from door to door. Apart from these, there 
are also the amagoi-odori (rain dance), and the 
usudaiko dance, which is performed by groups of 
women. 
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the Heian Period (794-1191). During this time 
the bugaku, which formed the basis of ancient 
drama, was perfected. 

Second period: The Kamakura and Muromachi 
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periods (1192-1602), during which noh was 
perfected. 

Fourth period: From the Meiji Restoration to 
the present day, a transitional period with a 
great number of theatre forms, old and new, in 
existence. 

As can be seen from this, each of the first three 
periods had its own individual form: bugaku in the 
first period, noh, in the second period, and jarwri 
and kabuki in the third period. But in the fourth 
period following the Meiji Restoration, there is no 
specific theatre from which might be called re¬ 
presentative of the age. The sudden influx of 
Western culture brought with it the influence of 
the modem theatre of the West; but although the 
trend that resulted from this, has seen some dev¬ 
elopment, it hardly forms a true core, and the age 
seems to be one of transition, in which various 
forms exist in confusion. The old traditional thea¬ 
tre forms exist side by side with translated foreign 
drama, and the two genres are even sometimes to 
be found in strange combination. Let us examine, 
then, the origins of all these various genres. 

The “drama” in ancient times was not at all as 
we know it today, but consisted mainly of primitive 
dances or mimed performances which had their 
origin in religious or ceremonial rites. Traces of 
these old forms may be seen in the jinji-mai and 
the folk dances that still exist in the various dis¬ 
tricts of Japan. These are all pre-drama forms. 

The middle of the fifth century saw the begin¬ 
ning of intercourse between Japan and culturally 
advanced nations such as Korea and China. As a 
result of this association, the gigaku (a form of 
masked dance), bugaku, sangaku and various other 
dances were imported into Japan. 

Gigaku was introduced into Japan by way of 
Kudara (present-day Korea) in the early part of 
the seventh century, and it is recorded that bugaku 
also was performed at the Japanese court at a not 
very much later period. Sangaku too is believed to 
have been introduced to Japan at approximately 
the same time. 

The music and dance forms which were in this 
way transmitted to Japan from the continent 
during the Nara Period were patronized by the rul¬ 
ing aristocratic class of the time; but during the 
following Heian Period, there arose a strong feel¬ 
ing of national awareness and pride, which caused 
music, dance and other art forms, together with 
culture in general, to be characterised by certain 
typically Japanese elements. Principally affected 
was the dance, and its forms, both those of ancient 
native origin and those introduced from abroad, 
were subjected to a general rearrangement, re¬ 
sulting in a classic refinement which reflected the 
elegance of the contemporary court culture. This 


was called bugaku, and was established as part of 
the official rites of the court; hence it is retained 
to this day in almost the same form as it had at 
that time. 

On the other hand, sangaku, being a more vulgar 
form of entertainment, lost the support of the 
court nobility and became popular among the 
common people. It came to be called sarugaku 
from about the middle of the 11th century. This 
development shows that the sangaku had become 
entirely adapted to a Japanese form. 

In the Kamakura and Muromachi periods, the 
ruling power passed from the hands of the aristo¬ 
crats to the samurai or warrior class. This warrior 
class, in the latter part of the 14th century, per¬ 
fected a stage art that was more in keeping with 
their own tastes. This was the noh, a poetic dance 
drama which had as its base the sangaku, and also 
incorporated the dances called m-nen and dengaku. 

The noh kyogen, or noh farce, which is performed 
between two noh plays, is a realistic and farcical 
dialogue-play and marks the beginning of true 
drama as such. The noh and the noh kyogen received 
the official patronage of the ruling warrior class, 
as a result of which they too have been preserved 
to this day. 

In the ensuing Edo Period, the warrior class 
continued to hold the ruling power. However, a 
rapid change was occuring in the economy of the 
country; instead of an economy ba.sed on land 
ownership, a new economy based on currency was 
being established. As a result, the actual power was 
passing into the hands of the common people, and 
in particular, the townsmen. Hence the taste of the 
townsmen became the influencing factor in the 
culture of the age. The theatre felt this new in¬ 
fluence, and as a result there arose the joruri 
pippet theatre and the kabuki. 

The puppet theatre began in the 15th cen¬ 
tury as a form of ballad called joruri, accom¬ 
panied by the samisen. This proved so popular 
among the people that from approximately 
the end of the 16th century, the kugutsu-mawashi, 
a type of puppet play that had been in existence 
for some time, was combined with the joruri 
to enhance it through the addition of a visual 
dimension. 

About 100 years later, during the Genroku 
period, Takemoto GidayO (1651-1714) brought 
the joruri music to perfection, while play-wright 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon (1652-1724) caused 
a great development of the dramatic form. Thus 
through the work of these two men, the pup¬ 
pet theatre was firmly established. The ensuing 
Ky6ho and H6reki eras (1716-1763) were the 
golden age of puppet thatre, when puppeteer 
Yoshida Bunzabutd, and the playwrights Takeda 
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Izumo, Namiki Sosuke and others made their 
appearance. Formerly one man had worked 
one puppet, but during this time the puppets 
were developed to such an extent that each 
one was now operated by three men. This same 
period also saw the creation of the three great 
dramas which are considered the top three 
masterpieces in Japanese dramatic history, “Kana- 
dehon ChOshingura” (1748), “Sugawara Denju 
Tcnarai Kagami” (1746) and “Yoshitsune Sem- 
bon-zakura” (1747). The present Bunraku-za 
puppet theatre of Osaka is the direct descendant 
of the Ky6h6 and Horeki puppet theatre. 

The kahuki has its origin in a vulgar folk- 
dance called fiiyu, which enjoyed great pop¬ 
ularity during the latter half of the 15th cen¬ 
tury. The JutyS included a sensuous dance called 
nembutm-odori, to which a professional woman 
dancer named Okuni of Izumo, added her own 
innovations in the late 16th centur>-. This be¬ 
came immensely popular. 

Later, elements taken from the mh and noh 
kyogm adapted to fit the popular taste, were 
incorporated into these stage performances. 
Kabuki then went through various stages such 
as yujo kabuki (women’s kabuki), wakashu-kabuki 
(youth kabuki), and yaro-kabuki (men’s kabuki, 
which reached a high-standard of artistry), 
over a period of a little over 80 years, and finally 
emerged as a theatre of realistic drama. In the 
Genroku period (1688-1703) the great actors 
Sakata TojOro (1647-1709) in Osaka, and Ichi¬ 
kawa Danjuro (1660)-1708) in Edo, brought 
kabuki to the height of its first period of develop¬ 
ment. Subsequently, with the additional in¬ 
corporation of various elements taken from the 
puppet theatre and other stage forms, kab^t 
entered its second period of development during 
the Kansei and Bunka eras (1789-1817). This 
period saw kabuki at its acme, and until the 
beginning of the Meiji Era, it was unchallenged 
as the major recreation of the populace, whose 
patronage considerably influenced its later de¬ 
velopment. 

With the beginning of the infiltration of 
Western culture after the Meiji Restoration, 
the people, awakening to realization of the 
outside modem world after two hundred years 
of seclusion, began to advocate a general ren¬ 
ovation of the national culture in keeping with 
the times; and there was a demand for the 
improvement of the theatre forms also. Under 
the progressive leadership of scholars who had 
been influenced by their trips abroad, the the¬ 
atres and the actors were encouraged to produce 
new kabuki plays, which were more in touch 
with the contemporary situation. Thus, the 


wild plots and romanticism of the former jiJai- 
mm or so-called classic history plays gave way 
to a new, more realistic form of history play, 
which stayed closer to actual historic facts. 
This new form of history play was called katsurtki 
by the people. Also with stwa-mom, or plays 
with plots concerning the lives of common 
people, a new trend developed, in which the life 
of the new era was depicted. ITiese became known 
as the zangiri plays. 

These were changes which took- place within 
kabuki itself. But the new age called for more 
than just minor changes such as these, and the 
demand arose for a new form of drama alto¬ 
gether. In answer to this demand, the shimpa 
was formed. Shimpa means new school, and 
was chosen as a name to distinguish it from 
the kabuki, which was the lyuha or ’’old school”. 
However, at the start, this new school was 
known as the soshi^shibai or the shosti'Shibai. 

The new theatre movement was initiated in 
1888 in Kansai as a means of spreading another 
new movement, that of the people’s rights. In 
1894, at the time of the Sino-Japanese War, it 
attracted much attention through its treatment 
of themes connected with the war. lasler its 
themes became not to deal with political things 
and its plots were often laid in the gtisha world. 

As a result it became patronized mainly by wom¬ 
en, and this development has persisted to the 
present day in the form of the current shimpa 
troupe. 

In answer to the further demands of the 
intelligentsia, who were still dissatisfied with 
both the new kabuki and the shimpa, the shingtki 
(new drama) movement was instituted in about 
1907. This new movement was greatly infl¬ 
uenced by the modern theatre movement in 
Europe. The Bungei Kydkai and the JiyO Gekij6 
laid the foundations of the movement in Japan, 
after which the Tsukiji Little Theatre (1924- 
1930) took over and finally left a prominent 
mark on the progress of the modern theatre 
in Japan, The movement has encountered many 
difficulties along the path of its development, 
but its progress has b^n such that today there 
are many active shingski troupes in existence, 
are many active ’’shingeki” troupes in existence, 
whose work can justifiably be considered as 
’’modem drama.” 

On the other hand, the comic or farcial ele¬ 
ments of the mh kyogen and of the niwaka-kySgtn 
of the Edo Period, were combined with oper¬ 
ettas and musical revues during the Taisho 
Era (1912-1925), and thus developed into 
forms of light entertainment. TheK include 
a wide variety, from musical comedies, revues. 
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anfl variety shows, to the modern strip-shows, 
and provide the popular enierlainmenl of 
modern Japan. They roniain little artistry, but 
are pleasant and enjoyable, and at limes in¬ 
clude some humorous satire. As it enjoys the 
suppiort oi the general public, this field ol the¬ 
atre entertainment has pood prospects of a .suc¬ 
cessful future. 

As can he seen from this, the period from 
the Meijj Restoration to the present is entirely 
one of tian.sition, and although there are many 
nourishing theatre genres today, none is com¬ 
manding enough lo be named as the represen¬ 
tative theatre of the age. 

This then, in brief, is the history of the de- 
velojirnent of drama in Japan (Fuller details 
will be found in the appropriate chapters below). 
Let us now consider the development of the 
physical striuture ol the stage itself. 

The early cuilertainments weie carried out on 
open Sites out-doors, as may be seen in the folk 
dances still lound in various regions in the 
country. In the case ol jierformances held at 
shrines, the worship hall served as the stage*. 

'Fhe hu^akv was the first lorrn of entertain¬ 
ment to make use ol a formal stage structure. 
The tioh stage of the ensuing era was a develop¬ 
ment ol the kagura and hugaku stages, with the 
addition of the hash-gakari or passageway lead¬ 
ing olf from the stage, and also a roof ovei the 
stage, while at the back of the stage, curtains 


or board walls were set up, creating more or 
less the form we have today. 

The kabuki, which developed in the Edo 
Period, at first made use of the nuh type of stage; 
but later an additional stage space of approxi- 
maieh’ 18 feet square was added. The hash- 
gakari passageway became wider; and with 
the development of plays which called for many 
changes of scene, c urtains that could be drawn 
were invented. 

At the beginning of the I 81 I 1 century, the 
hanartnchi or passagewa> was first constructed, 
and a roof was made to cover not only the stage 
but the entire area including the audience 
scats. With this, the form of the theatre build¬ 
ing was more or Ic.ss perfected, and with the 
introduction noi much later of the revolving 
stage and other innovations, the kabuki reai h(*d 
ils height. 

In 1878, the Shinlomi-za Theatre was built 
in d’okyo after the manner of the Western ihe- 
aiie. In this, the stage which had formcily 
piotruded into the auditorium, wa.s made lo 
lecede behind the Tram' of the modem stage, 
and such new devices as gas lamps were used. 

And m 1^11, the 'Feikoku (Imperial) The¬ 
atre wa.s built, witli a thoroughly wesierni/.ed 
loim of stage, having a width of approximately 
48 feet, d’he cunent Kabuki-za I'healie stage 
lias a width ol approximately 90 feet 
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Noh Drama 

History of Noh 

The noh is a thratre form whicli is desronded 
from ihc mruguku of the Heian Period (i)lh- 
I2lh centuries), wliich in turn was a combina¬ 
tion ol’ various earliel forms. In the early part 
of the Kamakuia Period (12th century), the 
sarugiiKu-no-noh and the dengaku-no-noh, both 
mainly composed of primitive forms of dance, 
developed to a (Treat extent, and later, in the 
early part of the Muromachi Period {14th 
centurvi, lhe.se forms reached a fairly high 
standard as stage drama. The sarugaku and 
the dengaku of this period seem to have been 
similar to each other, and both maintained 
small troupes concentrated in the regions around 
Kyoto to propagate their form of entertainment. 
Among these, the Yusaki-za (later known as 


Kanze-za), which was attached to the Kasuga 
Shrine of Nara and whith was numbered among 
the four leading troupes of the Yamato area, 
was the most thriving. Kannami Kiyotsugu 
(13.13 1384), a member ol this troupe, in eor- 
porated certain aspects of the dengaku and al.so 
the popular kuse-mai folk dance into the sarugaku. 
Thus he was responsible for a great development 
in the sarugaku, and it was through him that 
It was brought up to a high artistic level. 

•As a result the .sarugaku-noh of Kannami met 
with the favoui of the military regent Ashikaga 
Yoshimitsu and gained his patronage. Kannami’s 
son Zeami Motokiyo (1363-1443) also showed 
a similar talent, which equalled that of this 
father. He perfected the aesthetic principles of 
yugen, polished still further the works left by 
his father and created a symbolistic drama form 
of the highest accomplishment. After Zeami’s 
death, other outstanding artists appeared in 
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the ICanzc-za; and the oihci (iou|)('s 

of the Yamalo area, the Konipaiu. Koni^o aiui 
Hosho, also acquired the paironam* ^>1 tlu uiliiiy 
warrior class, causirif^ even furthci dc\eK)})ineni 
of the sarugaku-noh and spicadinq it also anionu 
the common people. 

During the Edo Period (17th Phli eeiuuii<‘s . 
however, the noh-gaku, as it (anie to lie (alUsl. 
graduallv became mon^ and nioii- renu)u*(l honi 
the lives of the (ommon people, and v\as soon 
the exclusive proper(\ of the warrioi (lass 
During the (ienroku Penod the mih dt- 

veloped to a still highei aitistu level, addinir a 
dignity and solemnilv to tlie Iohikm aesih<ii( 
eleganc(“ known as rugetL and iln-n-ln ueatinu 
the noh art that we ha\c todav If /a-anii's (nn* 
tnbuiion to this field is to be (onsid<i<-d the 
first phase in the p<Tfection of the nah ait. tin 
Edo Peiiod must he (onsjd«Med tli< second 
It was during the Edo Period that in addition 
to the Ranze. Kompai u, Hdsho and Kongo groups 
of ttoh. the Kita giou]) came into hung, making 
the filth of the five schools of noh (hat ha\<- 
todav. 

In I8()8. the Meip Rcsloialioii liiouglil .ilioul 
the (iisintegialion ol the old leudahsiK s\si<*in. 
as a lesull of which the noh lost the paiion.ige 
of the* waiiioi (lass and went into a penod 
of decline. However, subsecjuentK. it managed 
to lestore itself, and lodas, it eiijovs the sup- 
poit ol tiie inleliigeiitsia as classic ihe.itncal 
art. 

Noh Stage 

I’hc noh theatre is made up ol the stage, and 
ho<ihigakari ])assagewa\ to the stage, the au¬ 
dience section and the backstage looms. 

'I'he noh stage is a platform apfiroxirnateU 
18 feet s(|uare con.strucled at .i fierght of about 
8 feet fiom the ground, with four pillais, one 
at each corner. It is made of plain unvarnished 
timbti and is of a ver\ simple nainte. Ibi- 
meilv the stage, with the ha'ihgokan and the 
adjointing diessing rcfoms, and the auditorium 
formed two independent structures. Hv now, 
however, the two sections have been brought 
together under the .same roof, as [lait of the 
same building. 

'Two things immediaicK attract one's attention 
on cntr\ into a noh theatre The first is the roof 
over the stage, and the second is the hame-iknn back 
wall. The roof is in the hafu (gabled: form ol the 
Irimoya style of architec lure, and is still retained 
as a relic from the davs when the stage, and audi¬ 
torium were separate I he back wall ol the stage 
IS called the kagami-ita fmirroi-board) and has a 
single ancient pine painted on it, while the wall 


f)o.nd to tile right i.King the stage has bamboo 
di.iun on u \d)oining the ktigittni-i((i on Us lell js 
ilir long j).issagt*uav kno\M as the lunhigakott, ^^■lth 
a cuit.iin Imng at an euiiaiue at its (*\tteine end, 
leading into the liac kst,igediessing-riH>m aiea I'he 
h<i'.hi!^,tkii*i h.is no fixed lengtli.but is apjiroximateb 
tliu'c limes ihe depth of tiie stage )iiopei .\s it is 
often used h\ the noh aetoi to peilorm lettain 
elh-(ii\e poiuons of .i noh diania, it m.i\ be (on- 
sideic'd as .in append.igc ol the stage lalhei tlian 
a ineie ]).issageua\ to llie liacksiagc .uea 

\n impoii.uu IcMiuie of the noh stage is the fact 
tliat It laces tlie audieiue on three sides, in olhei 
wolds, the stage piouudes into the aiidiloimm 
riiis IS c'lfc'clivc' in estabiisfnng .in inlimac \ be¬ 
tween till' .u turn .md die .ludieiu e It m.i\ be* said 
ill .11 m an\ form ol di.ima, the ide.il situation is 
one Ml which the memfiei ol the audic'iic< ac tualK 
ic'els as il iie wc'ie |>aiUc ipating in tlie dtatna on 
llie siage, and m man\ res|)eets. die noh is prnfee lb 
cciuipped lot liiingmg tliis.ibout 

Moiig till side of the hinhignktifi (on both sides 
wln'fi jiossiiile ai e pLuittxl liiiee sni.ill juih* tiees 
at sc 1 inter \ .ils, c .died iespec ti\ <d\ the Inst. sec ond 
,uid tliird pines, coiinimg tiom the stage 'l‘hc‘ fust 
pmc- IS the l.ugesi. .md the* others .ue sue (essi\’c‘K 
sm.iliei I ins is s.ud to be .in innovation to < lealc* 
the illusion ol peispec live. 

1 h<‘ st.ige IS sc'p.ualed fiom the .indience sc’als 
l)\ .1 siiij) laid with while jiebbles In former davs 
the strip (oveied a i.ugr aie.i, Inil at pie.seni Us 
width IS, .it th<‘ most, tliiee lc*et 

Noh Stage Property 

\ .inous (vpes of stage fuoprrties an* used m the 
noh When tliev aie classified acc ending to llirir 
iniKtioris. tliev c .in lie divided into two groups' 
diosc which seive as ioinis of sceiieiv, aiicf those 
vvhufi are either wenn bv the performer as jiarl of 
Ins costume <n aic’ held in the hand riiese items 
aie lioth decoialive and symbedu, and plav a 
great p.ui m the ellective presentation of a noh 
jilav 

Wlieii classified according to then form there 
arc ko(Jo(fu which difler oiil\ verv shghllv from 
similai Items used in dailv life, and the i\ukuri-Twmo 
w'hi(h are of a Inghlv symbolic n.Uiirc. 

All the kodogu are held in tfie hand, while of the 
tsukuri-mono some aie hand articles siu h as fishing 
rods and bow's, and others are items of scenery 
such as boats, jiatac e-biiildings and mountains 
Almost without exi eption the (Mikuri-mono are com¬ 
posed of a hamfioo framework, wrafiped around 
w'uh stnf)s of while cloth Some lew items are made 
parliallv of brandies, flow-ers, straw, wood boards 
and siik and there are also .several which are de¬ 
corated with ribbons ol a striped design mainly in 
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red or blue. I'he simplicity, and the symbolic 
nature of these properties may be seen in the 
example of the ranc. Whether the cane is for use 
by a blind person or by an aged man, the same 
thin bamboo stick is used, the manner of holding 
and handling this stick being enough to show 
whether the holder is old or blind. Again, the fan 
plays a very important part in the presentation of 
a noh drama. Without exception, all performers of 
the noh wear or carry a fan, and use it in a variety 
of effective ways. At times it becomes a sword, at 
limes an arrow, a wine cup, or any of countless 
other articles according to the circumstances. 

Among the tsukuri-mono, the one which perhaps 
ha.s the most wide usage is the uhijo-dm. 'I’his is a 
movable wooden platform of approximately one 
by two metres, and of a height of about 25 centi¬ 
metres. 'J’his is covered by a cloth, with the part 
that (overs th(* top being different in colour or 
design from that which hangs down over the sides. 
Wh<*n a single uhijo-dm is used, it may represent a 
royal throne, a mountain or a bridge. When cherry 
trees or chrysanthemums or other such plants are 
placed on the four corners of the platform, it 
represents a mountain; when it is surrounded by 
th<‘ %himf-nawa, or sacred rope festoons, it represents 
the site of a festival; with the addition of pillars 
and a loof, it becomes a palace. 

Another important noh stage property is the 
kazura-oke, which is a lacquered cylindrical article 
with a bd, used lor sealing ])urposes. When a 
perfornuT is called on to sit dowm during a per¬ 
formance, this kuzura~oke is used in place of a chair, 
and it too, like the ichijo-dai, serves a variety of 
other purpose's. 

Noh Costume 

'The noh costume, together with the noh mask, is 
very important in creating the symbolic elegance 
of the noh performance. The costumes are not 
merely ‘costumes' but are works of art in them¬ 
selves. The supt'rb beauty of the rich costumes, 
which we see on the noh stage today, follow the 
pattern of those which was created during the 
Azuchi and Momoyama periods (16th century). 

As representative garments oi' noh apparel may 
be mentioned the noshme and the aisuila worn for 
male roles and the “iunhaku worn for female roles. 
As for over-garments worn on the top of these, 
there are the kartgtnu nodti and happi among those 
used for male roles and the choken and maiginu 
worn for female roles. Other items of apparel in¬ 
clude the m (neck-piece'), koshimino (a tvpe of 
straw apron), hachimaki (headband) and others, 
all used according to established rules. 

Wigs are also used, mainly for the portrayal of 
female characters. Tong black hair is parted at the 


centre, so that it falls on both sides covering the 
ears, and lied at the back. A beautiful ribbon 
called katsuro-obi is used as a headband, and is 
tied at the back of the head, with the long ends 
left hanging down behind. Among female wigs, 
there are the nago-katsura with long hair falling 
down the back, the naga-kamo)i with long fore¬ 
locks, and the uha-gami^ made with a mixture ol’ 
black and white hair, ior depicting an old woman. 
There are male wigs loo, which differ from the 
female wigs in that the kalsura-obt ribbon is not 
used. Examples are the kalsushikt-kazura, represent¬ 
ing the hair of a small boy, and theje-^flrni, which 
is used for old men and is made of yellowish white 
hair lied into a large chignon. 

Next there is the tare in which the hair is rather 
long, and of two kinds, black and white. The black 
tare is used for both men and women, and the 
while tare for aged gods and aged warriors. Then 
there is the haihiro, in which the amount of hair is 
much more abundant, and is of three kinds, black, 
red and white, all of which are used to suggest 
supernatural beings. 

Among items of noh headgear, there are the 
ebosh?. the kammuri, bosh, zukin and others, each 
to be seen in varying styles. 

I'hc various artules of noh costume mem- 
tioned above are used in accordance with the 
type oi' drama and the type of role being per¬ 
formed, and the manner of usage and the com¬ 
bination of articles to be used differs according 
to complicated prescribed tradition. 

Noh Mask 

The tilth mask is used by the shite (principal 
performer) and shile-i\we (companion of the 
shite), and is called the omote. 'I'he waki or sec¬ 
ondary performer does not hav(‘ one. ('I'he 
dute may somi'times perform without a mask 
in certain plavs and this is known as hilamen). 
The shite-tsure has a mask only when the role 
IS that of a woman, a blind person, or some 
supernatural god or creature. 

I'he mask is not mei'ely an item of noh cos¬ 
tume. It is so much a part of the beauty of noh 
that It may even be said to symbolize the noh 
art. Through the delicate movement of the 
noh mask, it is possible to create a superb and 
unique beauty. There are several special noh 
terms to describe the sensitive movements of 
the mask. For instance, omotedsukaru means 
that the mask is turned to the left or right to 
indicate that the wearer is looking intently at 
some object. Omole—hru means to turn the 
masked face sharply to one side, indicating 
that attention is focussed on some object, or 
suggesting a commanding attitude, or expressing 
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anger. Kumoru means lo luin the masked lace 
down slightly to show pensiveness oi sonow 
Teru means to turn the masked late shghlK 
upwards, generally expressing elaiion oi |<,\ 
In this wav, the noh ma.sk mas be saitl to be 
the life of the mh an; hence, liom earls iinies. 
the m)h masks have been ail ohiects m iheii 
own right. 

There are more than hundie<i diOrrem i\pcs 
of noh ma.sks in use toda\. and ih<-n diller- 
enlialion is highh compiualed Divided ai- 
cording to general (alegones. there aie masks 
to portray the man. the woman, the blind peison. 
the old man, the old woman, gods and demons. 

Noh Kata 

Kald IS a term given m nuh to the movements 
whi( h accompanv the vvoids of the text and 
which portray the meaning ilirough the arms, 
feet and body. It is a (ombination of at ting 
and dancing and is also pcriormcd to th(‘ musical 
attompanimeiil alone .All the movements m a 
noh pcrformaiuc aie liighlv fotmali/(‘d, .so that 
each single movement is a kola or 'form' 1 he 
koto for catfi noh dtama has been established 
bv long tradition, and no jicifoimci is fiec 
to (hange it at will. Nevertheless, it is onK 
the basis; and each performer must, wliih 
staying within its bounds, also be able lo over¬ 
come the tesiiKtions lluough his own ciealivr 
and aiiistie rendeiing 

riie basic kata aie those joi standing, for 
advancing to tlie rigfit, to tfie left, ioi-waid and 
backward. Id be exact, it should pethajis be 
said that the upright standing position is the 
sole baste kola, while the movements to eilhei 
side OI to the front or back aie all transitions 
from one upright position to the next 

Noh Mai (Noh Dance) 

The noh is made up of three parts, the chanted 
text, the dance and the musical accompaniment, 
each part being indispensable to the perform¬ 
ance. rhese three elements combine to picKluee 
the highly artistic, achievement that noh c‘x- 
emplifics. 

The* noh nun, or dance, mav be described as 
a dance made up mainly of forward and back¬ 
ward movements. The bottom of the loot is 
generally placed flat on the floor, and in walk¬ 
ing, the feet are not lifted ofl the floor .surface, 
but are .she! forward or backward over it. Apart 
from this, and frequent stampings to mark or 
emphasize the rhythm, theie are no other foot 
movements. I'hc upper part of the bexly is 
held completely erect and immobile, and the 
arms maintain a certain determined position. 


1 1h' head, apart from infrequent sidewise or 
up and down movrmem.s, seldcxn moves from 
a set poMiion. While the pure white of the tabi 
lootwe.-ii scM'ves lo heighten the visual effcTt, 
ii is this |K)sture and these movements which 
more than an\ thing else cTcale the formal 
heautv ofm*/t. 

\ movement of the arms is almost invariably 
ac c otnpanu'd bv a backward oi foiward move¬ 
ment of the feet. In most eases, the niovein<‘nl 
oi the feel alone serves lo depict a variety of 
me.uimgs !oi instance*, two steps backw'ard 
mav expiess disappointment, (hiee oi (our steps 
loiw.ird mav mean a heighlemiig of excitement. 

1 lie sc-iond mam Ic'alurc oi the noh dance 
IS Its highlv unK]ue rhythm. Onhnatilv, one 
thinks of “rlivihm" as a r«*pc‘tiiion of evc*nl\ 
spaced accents. How-evei. m the noh the rhvtlim 
fluctuates gieatlv and is made up of unev<*n spac¬ 
ing hetwc'cTi heals, which ate neverllielc*.ss based 
on an oiiliodox evenly spaced rhythm. 'I'be 
ilivihtiis ol the msirumc*nis, of the chanted poi- 
lioiis and of i1h‘ leel movements oi the danc e some¬ 
times conveige, and sorneiirnes diverge, and vet 
maintain a uniiv, c real mg a complex ihvihm that 
is umi|uc to the* noh. 

Noh Ji-utal and Hayashi 

riic- that IS, the* chorus, |x*rforins a 

unK|ue function in the noh. It sings only certain 
specified portions of the text and its mcMiibers 
do not enter the stage propel, but occupy a 
special naitow ajiix'iidix lo the light of it sitting 
'heie from the Iwginmng to the end of the noh 
without moving fiom their |)osilions. Tliry 
aie .ilwavs diessrd, not in costume, but in formal 
crested kimono and pleatc*d Housers. In olliri 
words, thev do not lake pait m the actual depic¬ 
tion of the* drama on the stage, but merely add 
lo Its eflect liom the side. 

I'he iiumher of nwmhers m the p-w/ct/ chorus 
IS nc»i fixed, hut normally about eight make up 
the- group, silting in two rows m their allottc'd 
section One member, who sits in the crntie 
of the* rear row, is llie )i-fiashiTa oi chorus lead<*r. 

I he p-ulai signs the narrative jMrrtions, and 
also much of the mam jrortions of the text, 
wfieie the heaut> of the language reaches its 
height, the |Kirtic eflect being further enhanced 
bv the musical quality of the ji-ulai. 

I'hc hayashi-knla or the a< companisl.s, like 
the members of the ji-utai, are invariably at¬ 
tired 111 the formal pleated irouscTS and crested 
kimono, d'he hnya^huKata seem at first sight to 
have he'*n placed in positions away from the 
|>erformancc on the stage. However, they arc 
arranged in a line at the back of the stage di- 
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rectly before the kagam-iUt back wall, and in 
fact form a balanced background to the main 
performance. 

The hayaihi ii made up of the /ue (flute), 
the ko~lsuzumi (shoulder-drum) and the okawa 
(lap-drum), with an additional laiko (flat drum) 
on some occasions, llie music is simple and 
rustic. Of these instruments, only the flute 
plays a tune, the other three being percussion 
instruments which provide a rhythmic beat 
but no melody. Consequently, the complicated 
and detailed harmonies of Western music are 
impossible. However, the simple monotony of 
the primitive instruments and the shrill vocal 
calls are highly effective in enhancing the effect 
of the poetic passages of the text and in creating 
the abstract symbolism that is peculiar to the 
noA. 

Typea of Roles 

Soh perlbrmers are generally thought of as 
belonging to one of two groups, the shite and 
the uxiAi. In addition to these, who may be 
called the first and second, or the primary and 
secondary actors, there nrtay be other performers, 
called Isure. The Isure who belong to the shite 
group, are called the shite~tsure, while those 
subsidiary to the waki are called the waki-tstsre. 
Child performers are called ko-kata. There are 
also instances when the kyogen farce performer 
makes an appearance between the first and 
second parts of a noh to perform a sort of interlude. 

The shite, as we have said, is the main per¬ 
former in a mh play. In a two-part play, the 
shite role is called mae-shite in the first part, 
and nochi-jite in the latter part. As a rule, both 
are performed by the same person. 

The shite is not only the main performer, 
he is the director and stage manager as well. 
'I'he mh is an art that is centred entirely around 
the shite role, and all the other performers are 
subordinate to the shite, performing in such a 
way as to co-operate in the creation of a har¬ 
monized unity. 

The unki is the secondary role, the one op¬ 
posite the shite. However, it differs considerably 
from such a role in other forms of drama, in 
that in the noh the shite role is absolute, and al¬ 
lows little opportunity for a “second lead”. 
Generally, the waki enters the stage first to 
await the entrance of the shite, and as soon as 
the shite’s performance begins, he retires un¬ 
obtrusively to a corner of the stage, to all ap¬ 
pearances becoming a member of the audience, 
so far as participation in the performance is 
concerned. Consequently, the basic function 
of the uioAt may be said to represent the audience, 


and not to appear on the stage for the purpose of 
matching his performance against that of the shite. 
Therefore, it may be said that the shile is the sole 
unit, all other parts being subordinate to the shite 
and serving to enhance the shile role. 

Another different between the sUte and waki 
is that whereas the shite generally wears a mask, 
the waki never does so. This is because the shite 
role may represent a god, a man, a woman, 
a mad person, a demon or any of various other 
roles, while the waki always portrays a realistic 
and ordinary human person. Another reason 
is that the mask is a highly superior element 
in the mh impersonation, and should the waki 
also make use of the mask, he would be in a 
position to vie with the shile, thus destroying 
the effect of everything being centred around 
the principle of maintaining the superiority of 
the shite role. 

Noh Perfonssera 

Each person, who takes part in a mh per¬ 
formance, in whatever capacity, is included 
among the mh-yakusha. or mh performers. 
There are seven specific groups; the shile, waki, 
kyogen, ftu (flute), ko-tsuzumi (shoulder drum), 
okawa (lap-drum), and the taiko (flat drum); 
and there is an unwritten rule that no group 
should encroach upon the sphere of another. 

There are several schools within each of the 
seven noh groups, each school possessing its 
special features. 

The shite group provides the shile performer, 
the shite-lsure performer, the ko-kata (ehild role) 
and the members of the ji-utai chorus, Taktng 
this shite group as an example, there are at 
present five different schools; the Kanze, H6sho, 
Komparu, Kongo, and the Kita schools. The 
Kanze and the Hdsho utai or manner of singing 
the texts, lays great emphasis on the phrasing 
and the rhythm, while the Kongo, Komparu 
and Kita schools lay more stress in the creation 
of the kata movements, so that their work arouses 
more interest in the dance than in the music. 

Two different schools within the same mh 
group, as for instance the Kanze and the H6shd 
schools within the shite group, do not as a rule 
perform in the same play together. However, 
there is no restriction on the combination with 
other groups; thus, all the shile performers 
in a play must be from one shile school, but it 
does not matter which school of the flute is 
chosen for the performance. 

As has been mentioned above, there are five 
shile schools. As for the other groups, there 
are three wiski schools, two kyogen schools, three 
/w schools, four ko-tsvzissm schools, five ikawa 
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schook and two Uuko schook, so that a very 
great number of combinations is possible in 
giving a noh performance. 

A noh performer becomes the disciple of a 
mh master while still a child, and studies his 
particular held in the noh. Once his profes¬ 
sional capacity is determined, he is not free 
to change the school he belongs to, nor his 
capacity within the noh structure. 

Nob Repertory 

It is an exception to the rule when only one 
noh play is performed tn a programme. The 
custom has long been to present a full programme 
of Hve plays, in the order of (1) a play about 
a god, (2) a play about a warrior, (3) one about 
woman, (4) one about a person in a deranged 
state of mind and (5) a play about a demon. 

The Hrst play is the waki-noh play in which the 
shtu appears as a god. At the beginning, a priest 
enters a shrine to worship, or slops to visit a famous 
historical site, whereupon a god apfiears in some 
manifest form to relate the history of the shrine or 
the site. Presently the god reveals his true identity, 
and calk blessings of peace and prosperity down 
upon the people. At present there are 41 wakt-noh 
pieces, of which “Takasago*’ and “Chikubushima” 
are particularly popular. 

The second play of a noh programme is the shura 
or warrior play, in which the spirit of a famous 
warrior of the past appears and relates battle 
scenes. Suffering from the fires of hell, he comes 
to earth to plead with a priest to pray for him and 
release him from his suffering. The mam point in 
a shura play is the depiction of a battle scene, and 
yet in such typical shura plays as " I'amura", “Ya- 
shima”, “Tadanon”, “Atsumori” and all the 
others of the sixteen plays in this group, there is 
nothing which could cause a feeling of horror or 
revulsion. The text is in an epic style and k rich in 
poetic language. This creates an atmosphere not 
of horror, but of beauty. 

The third play generally concerns a woman and 
k therefore called the kazura-mono (wig-play). Thk 
is the central play in the programme, and forms 
the core of the performance. It is composed of an 
elegant dance performed within the poetic atmos¬ 
phere of the legend, with skillful added touches of 
realistic and dramatic elements. In other words, 
the kazura-mono is the type of noh play in which the 
dance and the song, the essence of the noh art, are 
the most fully utilized. The shiU role of the kazura- 
mono plays may be a hktorical character or an 
imaginary heroine taken from classical literature, 
or a celestial being, or the spirit of some object. 
There are 39 plays in thk group, of which "Hago- 
romo”, “Mauultaze", “Yuya”, “IzuUu” and 


“Nonomiya" are among the most famous. 

The fourth play in a noh programme can be 
one of a variety of types, which do not fall in any 
of the other groups. In the majority of ca.ses they 
are rich in dramatic features, and their inlrxesting 
themes make them more readily understandable 
to the general audience. 

In this group arc to be found several types, such 
as the kyoran-mono, i’ukyo-mono, shuntn-mono, niifjo- 
mona, genzai-mono and others, totalling 93 pieces, 
which constitute approximately one-third of the 
total noh repertory of 241 plays. 

The kydran-mana is a type of play in which the 
central character, male or female, who is suffering 
from a prostrating grief, is influenced momentarily 
by the llerling lieauty of nature around him and 
dances in a half-maddened stale. Examples arc 
".Sumida-gawa”, “Semiinaru”, "Sotoba-koma- 
chi.” 

The yukyd-mono are noh plays of revelry in the 
dance, “Kagelsu” being a typical example. In the 
shurun-mono, the main character is generally the 
ghost of a person who from unrequited love or 
some other surpassing emotion of love or hate, 
cannot rest in peace after death. Examples are 
"Kayoi-komachi” and Mohmu-zuka. In some cases 
of jealous love, the ghost is not that of a dead per¬ 
son, but the spirit of the living and passionately 
jealous person, as in “Aoinoue". Sometimes a 
jealous spirit appears in the form of a serpent, as in 
“Ubjoji". 

Nmjo-mono plays arc those which deal with hu¬ 
man emotions and pathos, and are generally of a 
dramatic nature, such as “Kagekiyo” and “Shuii- 
kan”. 

In the genzai-mono the shite is a man, and in this 
particular case, docs not wear a mask. He appears 
nut as a ghost but as a living man. The theme is 
dramatic and lelk a composite story, and unlike 
other forms of noh play, both the shite and the waki 
are people who live in the same age. In other 
words, the genzai-mono docs not relate an incident 
of the past through the lips of a ghost, but telk a 
story of the present. Examples are "Ataka” and 
“Kog6". 

The fifth and last play in a noh programme it 
called the kiri-noh-mono. Demons and gods, the 
long-nosed iengu, sprites and spirits, ghosts and 
apparitions, make their appearance in this type 
of play, lliere arc also some noh in this group 
which present the dance of a nobleman or a female 
Buddha. The kiri-noh-mono k far removed from the 
elegance and refinement generally associated with 
the noh, and k presented in a fast tempo, the entire 
effect being one of gaiety, 'llic movements are 
strong and vivid and the play k created in such a 
manner as to hold the interest of the audience to 
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the end. There are 51 kiri-noh-tmmo in the current 
noh repertory; “ShakkyS”, “Funa Benkei”, 
“Momiji-gari”, ‘‘T6ru”, and "Ukai” are exam¬ 
ple!. 

Apart from thae five categories, there is one 
special play which is called okina. This is performed 
on special auspicious occasions, such as the New 
Year, for the dedication of a new noh stage, for 
special congratulatory programmes and in other 
similar circumstances. On such occasions, the okina 
is performed at the very beginning of the pro¬ 
gramme before the other five plays. It is a ritualis¬ 
tic dance performed as a prayer for peace, 
prosperity and a good harvest. Because of its 
nature, it can hardly be said to have a dramatic 
theme; and in some parts, even the meaning of 
the words is unknown. It is a combination of old, 
felicitous dances and songs that existed at the time 
of the noh’s origin. 

All these that have been mentioned above, are 
classic noh plays, mainly created during the Muro- 
machi Period. After the Meiji Restoration, noh 
came to be regarded as an ancient and uninterest¬ 
ing theatre form entirely out of touch with the 
modern world. As a result, there was some talk of 
‘improving’ the noh, and this led to the movement 
toward the creation of new noh plays. In 1916 the 
haiku poet Takahama Kyoshi wrote "Tetsumon”, 
which was a noh play based on a theme taken from 
Maeterlinck, this being one of the first artistic 
attempts of the movement. In 1942 Kita Minoru 
of the Kita school, in association with the tanka 
poet Toki Zenmaro, created "Wakeno Kiyomaro” 
and subsequently they have produced several 
other successful new noh plays. 

Noh-Kyogen 

Hiatory of the Noh-Kyogeo Force 

llte sarugaku, a form of comic entertainment of 
the Heian Period, gradually lost its comic elements 
and developed into various dance drama forms. 
Meanwhile, its comic elements developed inde¬ 
pendently into another form, acquiring a polish 
in the process, and eventually became the realistic 
and comic noh-kyogtn farce, as opposed to the 
abstract and elegant noA drama proper. 

The kyigtn farce is performed on the same stage 
as the noA drama, and there are two general types, 
the ai-kyogtn and the noh-kydgen. 

The ai-fySgen is period in the middle of a 
two-part neA play; the kydgm performer comes 
out and makes answers to queries put by the 
woAi performer, usually in the role of a villager 
describing some feature of the place or a legend 
connected with it. This type of ai-^ydgen is called 
the kalttriai, mesming a story-telling ai-kydgen. 


There are also instances in which the kyogen 
performer carries on a dialogue with the shitt 
or waki performer during the drama, or in which 
the kyogen performer accompanies either the 
waki or tsure performers on stage in a subor¬ 
dinate role. In any case, the ai-kydgen is pos.sesscd 
of a comic touch without the solemnity of the 
regular noh drama, and is effective in providing 
a contrasting lightness to offset the tragedy 
that forms the basis of almost all noh plays. 

The noh-kydgen is a complete play in itself, 
performed independently between two noh plays. 
As a rule two or more kyogen performers appear, 
with some plays calling for as many as ten. 
However, the maximum number of important 
parts is three, and any other roles are quite 
minor. The kyogen is a comedy or farce, which 
is dressed, spoken and acted in a thoroughly 
realistic way, It is composed mainly of dialogue 
and its theme is the satire of society. The avarice 
and ignorance of the great and petty datmyd 
lords of the day, the depravity of the priests, 
the corruption and vice of the government 
officials—all these are brought up for satiric 
comment. 

The portrayal of the woman in the noh-kydgen 
differs greatly from that of the noh drama, where 
the woman is always depicted as being intrin¬ 
sically beautiful. In the kydgen farce, the woman’s 
character is quite mundane and down-to-earth. 
.She is a woman of the common class, acting 
freely as her emotions dictate. She is neither 
the chtiste wife nor the wise mother so often 
praised in other drama forms. 

The characters who appear in a kydgen farce 
are simple and practical, and unendowed with 
very much learning or intelligence. Therefore, 
the kydgen makes for a rustic form of humour, 
which due to the artistry in the presentation, 
escapes vulgarity, and has a special refinement 
of its own. 

The manner of performance is simple and 
realistically portrays the commoners’ life. Where¬ 
as the noh drama requires accompaniment by 
the flute and three types of percussion instru¬ 
ments as well as the ji-utai chorus, the kydgen 
relies almost entirely on dialogue and mime. 
The text too, unlike the descriptive poetry of 
the noh drama text, is made up entirely of col¬ 
loquial dialogue. 

In this manner, the kydgen farce is thoroughly 
plebeian in nature and realistic in manner of 
presentation, these two characteristics being 
its essential features. It is often referred to spe¬ 
cially as the noh-kydgen, in order to differentiate 
it from the kabuki-kydgen, the Teruha kydgen 
(a form of farce which is a combination of ele- 
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ments taken from the noh-kydgm, the kabuki 
and impromptu comedies) and other such forms. 

In short, the kybgm is a theatre form which 
provides a light, laughable form of popular 
entertainment, of a satiric or farcical nature. 

Stftge Properties used in the Noh-Kyogen 

The noh‘kyogen stage properties are generally 
identical with those used in the noh drama, 
although used less frequently. Moreover, there 
is not such a great differentiation between the 
kodogu and the tsukuri-mono as in the noh pet- 
forraanccs. The kodogu^ which are small items 
of a realistic nature, include some which arc 
not used in the rioh. In some cases where an 
almost identical kodogu, such as the fan, is used, 
the item differs slightly in design from the 
corresponding noh item. However, the difler- 
ence is very small; and so far as the stage prop- 
pcrtics arc concerned, there is not to be seen 
such a great difference between thosi* of the 
noh and of the kyogen, as there is in the case of 
the costumes and the masks. 

Noh-Kyogen €k>8tumes 

Whereas noh costume is rich and elaborate, 
that of the kydgen is simple. And whereas the 
noh is aristocratic, the kyogen is plebeian, this 
lx;mg mainly due to the fact that the kyogm 
took Us themes from plebeian life. Although 
the kydgen costumes follow the pattern of (hose 
of the common people of the Muromachi Period 
(mid-fourteenth century), those in present use 
show a refinement and stylization of the earlier 
purely realistic form. 

Tard-kaja, a familiar character who makes his 
appearance in almost every kydgen farce, does 
not wear a mask. He wears a noshime kimmo 
(material with a horizontal-stripe pattern on 
one portion, the rest liemg without pattern), 
kala-ginu (a kind of sleeveless over-garment with 
wide stiff back and shoulders) and short trousers. 
He carries a fan which has a design of a big 
turnip or some other plebeian and familiar 
object. 

Another important role in the kydgen plays, 
the damyd lord, also wears a noshime kmono, 
with a slightly different stripe pattern from 
that of Tard’kaja, long trailing skirt-trousers 
and an eboshi typ>c of headpiece. The demon 
of the kydgen farce also differs from the noh de¬ 
mon in costume; and the depiction of the kydgen 
woman is in a particularly unique manner, 
with the head wrapped in while cloth. 

Nol^Kyogea Masks 

The mask is not used so frequently in the 


noh^kydgen as in the noh. In the noh, a female 
character invariably wears a mask, but in the 
kyogen, except for veiy special roles, the mask 
IS not iLscd for this purpose. Usually, the mask 
is used in the kydgen only for portraying non¬ 
human beings, such as, for instance, gods or 
demons, beasts such as the ox, horse or dog, 
or some sui)ernatural spirit, each of which is 
drpict(*d through the use of a s{>ccial mask. 
Among human roles, only the very old man or 
the aged nun, or perhaps such roles as otnfuku, 
which calls for specially comic features, make 
use of the mask. 

The characteristic of the k)dgen mask is iu 
realism and its humorous aspect; and herein 
can be .seen its essential difl'erencr from the 
ma.sk oi the noh drama. 

Noli«Kyogeii Role* 

In the noh kydgen, there are the shite and the 
ado roles. The shtte of the kydgen, similar to that 
ot the noh, is the principal role, and is also called 
onw at times. However, whercus in the noh, the 
shite IS indisputably I lie centre of all action, the 
nature of the shite in a kydgen performance is 
generally not so ileaily differentiated from that 
of oihei les.ser roles. 

The ado approximates to the waki of the 
noh, and is the seioiidary role in a kydgen play. 
Role-s other than the shite role arc generally 
lelerred to as the ado or sometimes as tachi-shu 
and when there are more than one ado on the 
stage at the same lime, they are referred to as 
the first ado, second ado, third ado, and so on. 
At oihei limes, charac ters other than the shite 
aie refeiied to by their tyjK*s such as the shuto 
(old man), Uird-kaja (first scTvant), onna (woman) 
and HO on. ihc.He terms being used in place of 
proper names. 

I'hc term lacht-shu is used when an excep¬ 
tionally large group appears on the stage, and 
relers to what is generally written as “and several 
others", riierc is no rule as to how many tachi’shu 
may ap{)car at one time, but the number is always 
uneven, and all appear drc'ssed identically. 

Tard-kaja is the role of a servant or a member of 
a lord's retinue. When there is only one such role, 
he IS called tard-kaja, and when there are more, the 
second is called jird^kaja, the third saburd-kaja and 
so on. In kydgen plays with only the two characters 
of the lord and his servant, the tard-kaja role U a 
ver>' important one, and often supercedes that of 
the lord, becoming the shiU. In such a case, the 
role of the lord becomes the ado role, but is gener¬ 
ally referred to instead as the shu role. 

Tard^aja is generally depicted as full of wit and 
he performs comic mimes and antics. Sometimes 
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he cleverly maket a fool of hii master; sometimes 
he is depicted as a comically timid soul, sometimes 
as a rough-neck or as a foolhardy or simple-minded 
person. He is however, a very important and re¬ 
presentative character in the kydgn plays. 

Kyogen Schools 

In the kyogm, there are at present two schoob, 
the Okura school and the Izumi school. Formerly 
there was another, called the Sagi school, but thb 
died out at the beginning of 20th century. The 
Okura and Izumi schoob of kyogen, in the same 
manner as the five schoob of noh, each maintain 
certain unique characlerbtics. Speaking very gen¬ 
erally, the former performs in a comparatively 
sombre and dignified manner, while the mood of 
the latter’s performances is much gayer and 
lighter. 

Kyogen Kata 

When compared with the kola of the noh, the 
kyigen kata seem at first glance to be much less 
restrained. However, the kyogen kata also enforce 
a good deal of limitation on the movements in a 
performance of a kyogen play. The kyogen kata, the 
prescribed patterns of movements, possess a charm 
and interest of their own, quite different from 
those of the noh. The kata for praying before a 
shrine, for receiving a gift, for serving and drink¬ 
ing wine and other such acts, contain of course a 
certain amount of exaggeration. Nevertheless, as 
the kydgen was the "modern” stage entertainment 
of the Muromachi Period {14th century), the 
kyogen kata serves to provide a glimpse into the lives 
of the common folk of those days. 

Kyogen Repertory 

There are approximately 260 plays in the cur¬ 
rent kyogen repertory. These may be subdivided in 
various ways, one of which b according to the 
typm of characters that make their appearance. 
Thb produces such groups as the waki-kyogen, 
Jaimyi-kydgen, shomyo-kyogen, muko-onna-kyogen, oni- 
yamakushi-gyogen, shukke-zato-kyogen and others. 

Waki-kyogen: The waki-kyogen is a kyogen play 
which is performed aficr a waki-noh, and is gener¬ 
ally full of apt humour. “Suehirogari” b a repre¬ 
sentative play of thb group, and in it taro-kaja is 
sent by hb master to the city to make some pur¬ 
chases, but comes back with the wrong thing, and 
b upbraided for hb mistake. However, he sings a 
popular ditty that he picked up in the city, and 
with thb wins hb master's favour again. Then 
nuuter and servant dance merrily together to iu 
tune. 

Daimyd lyogen: The iaaiyi kydgm are so called 
because of the appearance of a daimyi lord as one 


of the characters. Examples are “Gan daimy6” in 
which a dainyd pilfers a goose from a fish store; 
"Hagi daimyfi” in which a daimyo who makes a 
false show of refinement meets disaster; “Futari 
daimyd” in which the daimyo b cowed by an 
itinerant merchant into miming a dog, and then 
has hb clothes stolen as well. 

Shomyo kyogen ( Taro-kaja kyogen): Shomyd kyogen 
b a name given by the Okura school to the kyogen 
plays which deal with lords of lesser houses than 
the daimyo. However, in the Izumi school, similar 
plays are referred to as taro-kaja kyogen, and the 
servant instead of the master is the shite. Examples 
are “Bo Shibari” in which two servants with their 
hands tied manage nevertheless by their wits to 
steal drinks of their master’s wine, and “Kane no 
Nc” in which a servant is told to go to find out 
about the kane no ne (price of gold) in Kamakura, 
but mbunderstands the order and goes to hear the 
Kane no Ne (sound of the gongs) there instead. He 
returns and reports to his master by imitating the 
sound of the various gongs in the temple town of 
Kamakura. 

Muko-onna kyogen: These are plays in which a 
muko (son-in-low) or onna (woman) is one of the 
characters. “Dontaro” is an example in which a 
love triangle comedy is skillfully handled; hanago is 
a play about jealousy and fickleness. 

Om-yamabushi kyogen: These deal with the oni 
(demons) or with theyamabusht (warrior priests). 
Among plays of this type there are kaminari, in 
which a quack doctor administers aid to the 
kaminari (thunder) that has fallen and broken its 
hip bone, and Asahma, in which the intrepid 
warrior Asahma dies and goes to the gates of hell, 
where he fights with the frightful emma, guardian 
of the Hell gates, and finally vanqubhes him. 

Among plays with yamaAiuAi roles, an example is 
the “Kaki-yamabushi”, in which someone who has 
made fun of thcyamahushi is met out a punishment 
for hb scorn. 

Shukke-zato kyogen: These deal with shukke 
(priests) or zato (blind masseurs). Whereas 
all the priests that appear in the noh are invariably 
of grs at wisdom and high rank, those who appear 
in the kyogen are of a comically corrupt nature 
“Fuse-Nai-Ky6” telb of a priest who b brought 
to shame when he attempts to take alms on false 
pretenses. “Naki Ama” telb of a priest who b hired 
for hb services by a country farmer. The priest 
in turn hires a num to come along and weep at 
certain points in hb talk, in order to increase 
the effect; but the nun dozes at the crucial 
moment. “Sara Zat6” and "Kikazu Zat6” arc ex¬ 
amples of plays dealing with the zato. Apart 
from the above regular lydgen plays, the kyogen 
actors also perform the Sanbaso and Kyogen 
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Funyu. These, together with the no/i oktm, arc 
performed on special auspicious occasions, and 
are considered sacred. 

Besides being grouped in this fashion, the 
kyogm farces can also be divided into categories 


to correspond with the five groups of aoA plays, 
'llius, in the schedule of a full mh programme, 
the U'oki-I^gm follows the noh shura, the third 
category of kyogm follows the third category of 
noh and so on. 


jORURl PUPPET THEATRE. 


History and Characteristics 

The first puppets in Japan were those whirJi 
were operated by roving beggars known as 
kugutiu, and they are thought to have been 
transmitted to Japan during the tenth centurs 
from Central Asia. The kugutsu were itinerant 
bands of beggar performers who travelled the 
countryside, the men making hunting and the 
working of the puppets their trade, while the 
women performed dances and songs, and also 
sold themselves as prostitutes. In later vears. 
these bands settled down under the custody 
of various shrines and temples, and it became 
their profession to spread the faith through 
the medium of their puppet plays. The niosi 
famous of such bands was the one centred at 
Nishinomiya (Hyogo Prefecture). The per¬ 
formers carried a box suspended from then 
necks in which the puppets were contained, 
and on the top of which the plays were per¬ 
formed. These puppeteers travelled the country 
with their puppets; and it is from this crude 
beginning that the puppet theatre gradually- 
developed into the fine an that it is today. 

In the early part of the 16th century, a new 
form of ballad called jdruri came into being, 
and in the middle of the same century, the 
three-stringed instrument now known as shamtsrn 
was introduced into Japan from the Ryukyt: 
Islands (Okinawa). The combination of the 
two produced a new genre which proved im¬ 
mensely popular. Another forty or fifty years 
later, this new form of narrative music was 
combined with the puppet plays, creating the 
jdruri puppet theatre. 

This developed with amazing rapidity and 
became widely popular. It had started at Kyoto 
towards the end of the 16th century, but at the 
beginning of the 17th century it began to be 
seen in the rising town of Edo. It was soon 
flourishing in three important towns—Osaka, 
Kyoto and Edo. Each town produced iu own 
great balhul singers, each of whom established 
his own school of the art, giving rise to innu¬ 


merable rival groups. Eventually Takemoto 
(iidayu (1651 1714) consolidated the best qual¬ 
ities of ail the schools and created the so-called 
gtdayu-hushi, which became the accepted jdrun 
lorm. (ionsequentlv, the jdruri of the era prior 
to this consolidalion is now referred to as the 
old ;or«ri, as opposed to the gidavu-huski. 

During the Cienroku I’eriod (latter part of the 
I7lh and early pan ol the 18th century), the 
merchants came to dominate the economic 
scene tn place of the ruling warrior class. As 
a icsult. the puppet theatre, which was the 
ircation ol the merchant class, developed as 
a theatre ol the people, and made great strides 
both in content and in technique. The dramatic 
lorm particularly saw great advancement under 
the inspired work of the librettist Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon and jdruri singer Takemoto CiidayO. 
Chikamatsu createrl more than one hundred 
line plays, of which (iidayu gave skilful and 
eflective renderings, thus preparing the way 
lor the puppet theatre’s subsequent great pop¬ 
ularity. 

Later, the Takemoto-za group organized by 
Takemoto GidayO and the Toyotake-za esta¬ 
blished by one of his disciples, came to rival 
each other. C)ut ol this rivalry came further 
development of the medium, with added variety 
being achieved both in content and manner 
of presentation. The sombre style ol the 7'ake- 
moto singing and the brilliant style ol the Toyo- 
take group, contrasting and blending with each 
other, have served to mould the gidayu-hushi 
into the highly-developed form in which we 
have it today. 

In spite of the great strides made in the de¬ 
velopment of the libretto and the music, the 
puppets themselves remained at first quite 
crude objecu. They were each manipulated 
by one man, in one of two ways. The first of 
these was the tsukkomi, in which the puppeteer 
moved the doll by means ol his two hands, 
which were inserted under the skirt of the pup¬ 
pet, and the second was kalate-lsukai in which 
one hand was thrust into the puppet from its 
back. The puppets themselves were compar- 
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atively inrull in lizc, and limple in structure. 
It was not until a later era that they were to 
be developed into a more artistic form. 

After the death of Chikamatsu in 1724, the 
custom grew up of groups of playwrights col¬ 
laborating in the creation of a single play. It 
was during this period that these appeased 
the trend of giving precedence to the stage 
performance rather than to the libretto itself 
as a literary work. As a result, attention was 
turned to stage technique and there was much 
development of stage sets and costumes, and 
the puppet theatre became primarily interested 
in the presentation of a spectacular show. The 
structure of the puppets and the manner of 
manipulating them also saw great advancement 
during this period. The puppets were technically 
improved in many ways, such as being made 
with movable eyes or eyebrows or fingers; 
and in 1734 a new method of puppet manip¬ 
ulation, whereby each single puppet was operated 
by three men, was instituted by Yoshida Bun- 
zaburo. This was truly an epochmaking de¬ 
velopment in he history of the puppet theatre. 
These puppets were much larger than the earlier 
ones, and were the same size as those in use 
today. 

Hie techniques of staging were also greatly 
developed, and the seri (a device for lifting 
sets to stage level from below) and the htkt- 
dogu (props equipped with wheels to facilitate 
quick use or removal from the stage) were 
installed at about this time. “Chushingura”, “Su- 
gawara” and "Senbon-zakura”, popular to this 
day as the I hree Great Plays of the classical 
theatre, were all created at this time: and the pe¬ 
riod from 1716 to 1763 was the jdruri puppet 
theatre’s golden age, during which it effectively 
overwhelmed the popularity ol the kabukt. 

However, this golden age eventually gave 
way again before the rising popularity of kabukt, 
which was quickly incorporating the jdruri 
plays into its own re(rertory, and showing re¬ 
sults which often exceeded that of the original 
puppet performance. The puppet theatre had 
already attained the limits of its own possible 
development, and now entered into a period 
of di'cline. I'he Takemoto and 'Poyotake groups, 
which had formed its core, both dispersed in 
1765. After this, few outstanding jdruri plays 
appeared, and the puppet theatre was forced 
to repeat plays from its old repertory of former 
masterpieces. Efforts were concentrated on a 
further refinement in detail and in the heighten¬ 
ing of the artistry of the medium, with the re¬ 
sult that the puppet theatre rapidly fell into 
the state of becoming a museum piece, a classical 


theatre form. 

The Bunraku-za, which is the only troupe 
now maintaining the old traditional jdruri pup>- 
pet theatre, was formed in Osaka at the end 
of the 18th century by a gidajm singer named 
Bunraku-ken. The troupe took its current name 
of Bunraku-za in 1875, since when it has been 
the centre of puppet theatre art. At the present, 
the name bunraku is almost synonymous with 
“puppet theatre..’ 

In 1949, because of internal dissension, the 
Bunraku-za divided into two groups known as 
the Chmamt and the Mitmva, which began 
to hold independent performances. However, 
there is now a strong demand for a reunion of 
the two groups, in the interest of the future 
preservation of the traditional bunraku art. 

Outstanding artists in this field in the post- 
re.storalion period were the gidayu performer 
Seltsu-dayu and Toyotake-Yamashiro-no-Shojo 
the shamisen player Tsurusawa Dampei, and 
puppeteers Yoshida Tamazo, Yoshida Eiza and 
Yoshida Bungoro Today, the best-known per¬ 
former puppeteer Kiritake Monjuro, known as 
expert manipulators of female puppets. 

Structure and Types of Puppets 

The puppets arc made up of separate parts 
constituting the head, the body, the arms and 
legs, and the costume. 

Head 

In former days, a new head was made for 
the characters of each new play; but later, as 
the various characters became stereotyped, ap¬ 
propriate heads were chosen from the stock as 
the occasion demanded. At present there arc 
approximately forty types of heads which arc 
used in this manner, and about twenty more 
which arc special heads used only for the por¬ 
trayal of a single character. 

Among the made heads, there are eight types 
for portraying old men, such as the Ktichi and 
the Skulo-, eighteen types for men in their prime, 
such as Bunskicht (us^ for depicting warriors), 
Kebmhi (for roles like Gtnzd in “Terakoya”, Kdmti 
(an intellectual character), and Danshuhi (a 
ruffian or scoundrel); and five types for youths, 
such as Gmta and Waka-otoko. Among female 
heads there are three types for portraying old 
women, four for the middlcaged woman, and 
seven for young maidens, such as the musume 
(young maiden), shinzo (young matron) and 
the ketsn (courtesan’s head, with highly decorative 
headdress). The female heads are provided with 
a needle-like point beside the mouth, to allow 
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the pupper to strike poses with its sleeve held 
to its mouth. 

Body 

The body of the doll is composed merely of 
a frame of hollow bamboo, covered with cloth 
at the back and the front. Hahima, the dried 
meshy fibres of the gourd, are placed at the 
top to form the shoulders, and a wooden cross¬ 
piece is fixed at the centre to form a platform 
for the puppet’s head. The arms are suspended 
from the hechima shoulder pads, and the legs 
from the body frame. Through the manipula¬ 
tion of a bamboo lever called Isuki-agr attached 
to the side of the trunk, the puppet is made 
to assume the desired posture. In the body of 
the female puppet, the hechima padding is used 
also, but the arrangement is somewhat different 
from that of the male puppet. 

Arms and Legs 

The arms are hollow, and levers are inserted 
into them so that there is free movement of 
the wrists and the fingers. There are several 
types of hands for male puppets, some tn which 
all five fingers move together as a itnit, .some in 
which the wrist is not movable although the 
fingers arc, and some in which the wrist ts the 
only movable part. These are used in accordance 
with the type of character being portrayed. 

'I’he female puppet hands are so fixed that 
the four fingers move mdcpcndentlv of the 
thumb, as unit, and are capable of being bent 
at three places; the wrist loo is made so as to 
be able to move. This is the most usual form 
of female puppet hand; but there are also spe¬ 
cially constructed hands such as the one which 
is made with a shamisen plectrum attached to 
allow the puppet to ‘play’ the ihamtsen, or the 
hand which is made so that a writing brush 
mav be inserted. The left hand is provided 
with a lever called sasht-gane to which strings 
are attached, allowing for the movement of 
the wrist and the fingers. 

Only the male puppets are provided with 
feet. As a rule, the female puppets do not have 
legs; but one of the puppeteers moves the skirts 
of the puppet in such a manner as to suggest 
the presence of legs behind. The feet of the 
male puppets are Jointed at the knees and are 
provided with handholds behind the ankles, 
allowing the manipulator to move the feet 
at will. There are several types of feet, the ap¬ 
propriate one being chosen in accordance with 
the particular character. 


Costumes 

The costumes of the puppet theatre vie with 
those of the kabiUi theatre in lavish brilliance. 
However, they are not so stricilv regulated by 
the type of role as in the kakukt. Oti the other 
hand, the contumes of the dolls play a much 
greater part in the effect of the presentation, 
and the lull use that is made of the movement 
of the tratling skirts and the flowing sleeves 
ts quttc titdispensuble in portraying the inner 
emotiotis of the char.tcters in the crealioti of a 
certain beaitty of form whtch is unique to the 
pup|)et theatre 

There are also pupj>els for minor roles called 
liume, w'hich are operated bv one man instead 
of bv thiee as is usual. ’The left band of these 
puppets IS sewn to the sash and is therefore 
stationary. The head is simple and crudely 
made, and the eves and the eyebrows are not 
movable, the\ still seem to iiossess a strangely 
taptivaiing expressitiii. 'niese pupjiets are much 
smaller than the regulai type. 

Manipulation ol the Puppets 

The uiit(|ur puppets of the Japanese puppet 
theatre, whith each require three manipulators, 
first made their appearance in 1734, and con- 
slitiilr a remarkable development which has 
nothing to compare with it in the world. 1 he 
main manipulator controls the head and the 
up|)ei i«>rlion ol the body, and the right hand. 
His first assistant controls the left hand, and a 
scconri assistant the legs. 

’The irainiiig of a rom|>elenl pupiiel-manip- 
ulaior requires many years, first a trainee 
must siiend several years learning the gidayi 
narrative songs and the main mtjvements of 
the puppets as well as the handling of the stage 
properties. 'Then there is a ten year period of 
apprenticeship to learn how to control the legs, 
and another ten years for the left hand. Ihen. 
if all goes well, lie is finally ready to become 
a full-fledged first-pujitreteer. It is said that 
III the past, a puppeteer might spend his entire, 
life just working a left hand. 

The puppets are worked in the following 
was. The chief puppeteer inserts his left hand 
into the puppet’s body from the back, and 
works the levers which control the head. The 
levers have strings fixed to them leading to 
the eyes, mouth, eyebrows and other movable 
parts. With his right hand, he controls the 

puppet’s right hand. . u i 

I’he first assistant, who works the left hand, 
takes his place on the left of the main puppeteer 
and operates the doll’s left hand through a 
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lever held in his right hand. The second as¬ 
sistant takes his position approximately be¬ 
tween the two and somewhat to the rear, with 
his right arm placed squarely against the hip 
of the chief manipulator. He provides the move¬ 
ment of the (non-existent) legs of the puppet 
in coordination with the movement which 
he catches from the chief manipulator’s body, 
through his arm’s close contact with the other’s 
hip. With the perfectly coordinated move¬ 
ments of these three men, the lifeless puppet 
is suddenly transformed into a remarkable 
semblance of a living being. 

It is necessary, from the standpoint of ef¬ 
fectively controlling the composite movement 
of the puppet for the chief manipulator to stand 
higher than his assistants. Hence, he stands 
on huge clogs which are on an average just 
over one foot high. Moreover, he wears a hakama 
(formal pleated trouser-skirt) of a bright colour, 
while his assistants are garbed in black, and 
cover their faces with black hoods. There are 
also occasions when all three are in black and 
hooded. When a puppeteer performs with his 
lace uncovered, it is called dtzukai. 

The puppets are operated from a position 
behind a board standing on the stage floor. 
The top edge of this board is the “floor level" 
Ibr the puppets. Consequently, the lower hall 
of the puppeteers’ bodies arc hidden behind it. 

The puppets’ movements are made to cor¬ 
respond to the accompanying musical narrative, 
but, due to their small size, the portrayal of 
various different emotions can only be achieved 
by exaggerating these movements. In the gidayu 
ballads, there are certain portions which are 
known as the sawari or the kudoki. These are 
the places where a woman expresses her love 
for a man, eloquently disclosing her emotions 
through movements exquisitely coordinated with 
the plaintive sentiments of the song. Always 
the puppets move with this delicate relation¬ 
ship to the narrative music, and the result is 
often to produce an emotional response in a 
way which may be considered unique to the 
art of the puppet theatre. 

As metioned previously, the female puppets 
with only a few very special exceptions, arc not 
provided with legs. To create the illusion of 
the existence of the feet, the footmanipulator 
inserts his hands under the skirt of the puppet, 
and moves the hem with his fingers. The ma¬ 
terial of the skirt portion of the long, trailing 
dress is caught from the inside in two places^ 
at one by the thumb and the index finger and 
at the other by the second and third fingers. 
With this grasp on the inside of the hem, the 


material is dexterously handled to give a perfect 
impression of leg movement. 

The expert coordination that creates the 
illusion of a living puppet is often given a chance 
for special display. One superb example out 
of many is a scene called Aktgia, in which the 
courtesan Akoya plays several musical iiutru- 
menu one after another. The puppet actually 
appears to be playing the instruments, so that 
the audience is apt to forget that it is the men 
behind it who are providing its movements. 

Some aspects of the staging of these plays are 
also unusual. For instance, in a scene where 
a large group of people is to be suggested as 
moving along a tree-lined highway, trees are 
painted on two long strips of board and while 
the puppets mark time in the centre of the 
stage, these arc gradually slid off to the right 
or to the left behind them, creating the illusion 
that they arc moving along the highway. .A 
back-drop showing an inn is lowered from 
above, and it is understood that the travellers 
have now arrived at an inn. In this manner, 
the staging is both simple and effective. 

Narrative Singers, 

Shamisen Players and Puppeteers 

Tayu or Nssmstlve Sisigers 

There are two schools of the tayi (gidayu 
singers), the Takemoto and the Toyotakc. All 
performers take one or the other family name 
as their professional surname. During the per¬ 
formance, the tqyu sits with his accompanist at 
the right side of the stage, and gives a dramatic- 
rendering of the musical narrative, almost as if 
he were enacting the role himself, in a deep 
resonant voice which effectively describes the 
passions and the pathos of the plays. Some¬ 
times the singer and the instrumentalist per¬ 
form in full view of the audience; sometimes 
they arc hidden behind a bamboo screen. The 
former manner of presentation is called the 
di-gatari. 

There is a form of ranking among the iayu, 
and it is not an easy matter to inherit a famous 
stage name. A singer who has attained a very 
high level of artistry is sometimes honoured by 
the suffix jo at the end of his professional name. 

Shsunlaas Pksycn 

The instrumental accompaniment for the 
gidayu narrative is supplied by the shamistn 
player. He must not only provide an accom- 
pamiment, but must be able to create a special 
quality of music himself. The shamisen players 
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are aUo graded into ranks and have a similar 
system of hereditary professional names. It is 
the general practice to put together a tavu and 
ihanmm player of an equal ranking to insure 
a complete accord between the two. Among 
the professional family names of the shamsm 
players there are Tsurusawa, Toyosawa, Take- 
zawa, Nozawa and others. 

Pn pi sc t ee r a 

There are three types of puppeteers as has 
been explained previously. Among the omozukm 
or the chief puppeteers there are those who 
specialize in working female puppets and others 
who specialize in male puppets. Kiritake Mon- 
jOrd (died in 1970) was the leading female 
puppet manipulator. Counting the puppeteers 
of both the existing troupes, there are about 
forty in all. 

Puppet Stage 
(Bunraku-za Theatre) 

The puppet stage differs from the normal 
stage in that it is made with special features 
to accommodate both puppeteers and puppets. 
'I'o the right of it, facing it at an angle, there 
is a rectangular platform called a yoko-yuka, 
which is used for the gidayu singer and his shamsm 
accompanist. The stage itself is smaller than 
usual, being only about 35 feet across, and is 
very simply arranged. Towards the front there 
is a black board about 18 inches high, separat¬ 
ing the rest of the stage from the audience. 
This is called the san-m-te. Behind this board, 
leaving only a space wide enough for the pup¬ 
pets to pass, there is railing also about 18 inches 
high. This is called m-no-te. The puppeteers moved 
behind this ni-no-U, so that the lower part of their 
bodies is not seen from the audience. The portion 
of the stage behind the ni-no-U, which is used for 
the puppeteers is known as funazoko. At both ends 
of the fana-zoko are the entrance and exit openings 
for the puppets, called age-maku. Beyond the funa- 
zoko space, there is another raising, which is called 
the hon-U. When the scene takes place inside a 
house the back-cloth depicting the house is 
attached to this hon-U board, and the pup¬ 
peteers move in the space behind it. In other 
words, the top edge of the ni-no-U board serves 
as the ground level, while the top edge of the 
hon-U serves to indicate the floor level of a house. 
These three boards or railings form the basic 
foundation of puppet-play stage presentation. 

Different colour ni-no-U are used according 
to the scene that it being represented. When 


ii is to be used as a road or path, it it brown 
or grey. Grey with white dots signifies a gravel 
surface. When the board represents a grassy 
bank, it is green. 

A house is generally depicted in a very simple 
manner. At the left end of the hon-U board 
(the hon-U is usually placed only on the right 
half of the stage) there is a pillar which it used 
as the house pillar, and serves to separate the 
interior of the house from the exterior. At times, 
depending on the play, the roof, the house 
pillar and the hon-U are all suspended from 
above. 

Unlike the practice in the kahuki theatre, 
puppel-plays do not make use of a revolving 
stage, or of blackouts during scene changes. 
The scene is changed openly before the audi¬ 
ence, and because of this practice, there are 
times when the props, in particular the back¬ 
drops, for several scenes are all placed on the 
stage together, with the backdrops placed in 
front being pulled away one by one as the play 
progresses. 

Plays 

There are almost no new puppet theatre 
plays, so that the repertory consists almost 
entirely of classical works. Although countless 
plays have been written in the past, only 50 
plays in the historical-play category, and 45 
or so in the uwomono (plays treating the lives of 
common people) category are still performed. 
.Some representative pieces are listed below. 
"Umegawa-ChObei” (Chikamatsu Monzaemon; 
1711) 

ChObci, a courier, falls in love with the cour¬ 
tesan Umegaka. Being humiliated before a 
full company at a geisha house by Hachiemon, 
who accuses him of having misappropriated 
fifty ryo belonging to him, ChObci takes out 
a packet of fifty ryo entrusted to him in his ca¬ 
pacity as courier and angrily hands it over to 
Hachiemon. Then ChObei and Umegawa flee 
to the country home of ChObei's father. They 
are captured as they leave the house, trying 
to escape by a back road. 

"ChOshingura (1748) 

This is the story of the 47 loyal rinin of Ak6 
who avenged the death of their lord by killing 
his enemy. This actual historic incident caught 
the sympathy of the people of Edo at the time, 
and many plays were written on this theme. 
"ChOshingura" combines and incorporates the 
plots of all these various plays into a polished 
whole, and is accepted now as the representative 
play on the subject. 
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The dain^ lord Enya Hangan is so humiliated 
by K6no M(ntm6 that he draws his sword against 
him. In accordance with the ruling, he is sen¬ 
tenced to die for having bared his sword within 
the military ruler's castle. Subsequently Enya's 
faithful retainera led by Oboshi Yuranosukc, 
overcoming many difficulties, take revenge 
by killing Moron6. The play centers around 
the vendetta conspiracy with the tragic love 
story of young Okaru and Kampei woven into 
it. 

With the skilful contrasting of successive 
scenes against each other and its fine char¬ 
acterization, this play is an outstanding example 
of an epic drama treating the traditional theme 
of loyalty and duty and their relationship to 
human love. 

“ChQshingura” is performed both in the pup- 
{)et theatre and in the kabukt to this day in its 
entirely, and is one of the most frequently per¬ 
formed plays in the present kabukt repertory. 
“Sugawara" for “Terakoya") 1746. 

I’his is a historical drama, which concerns 
three triplet broiheres, Matsuo-maru, Umeo- 
maru and Sakura-maru, Takebe Cenzo and 
his wife, and other characters in their relation¬ 
ships to the exiled Kanshqjo. The scene known 
as "’rerakoya” falls in the fourth act of the play, 
and being the best scene, is frequently pre¬ 
sented independently. Takebe Genzo a teacher 
in a small private school, is harbouring Kan- 
shOsai, the child of his former master Kanshojo. 
one day Gen/f) is ordered by the enemy to 
behead KanshQsai, and he, in order to save 
the child, substitutes one of the pupils of the 
school for him. Matsuo-maru, in the service 
of the enemy, comes to check the severed head 
and announces it to be unmistakably that of 
KanshQsai. Afterwards, Matsud-maru reveals 
that the substitute child killed by Genzo had 
in fact been his, Matsud-maru's son, and he 
weeps at the stern code of loyalty that calls 
for such a sacrifice. 

llic climax of the scene occun when MatsuS- 
maru gazes at the severed head, knowing that 
it is (hat of his own child, but proclaiming it 
to be that of KanshQsai. 

"Sakaya" (1772) 

Although Hanshtchi, son of a prosperous 
sak* dealer, is married to a beautiful and chaste 
wife, Osono, he has an affair with a geisha 
named Sankatsu. Hanshichi murders a man 
by chance, and he and Sankatsu commit suicide 


together. The play depicts the emotions of 
C^no, her father, and her fathcr-in-law during 
the trouble caused by Hanshichi’s irrespon¬ 
sibility and expresses the attitudes and emotions 
of the merchant class people of that time. 

ITic scene in which Osono sadly reminisces 
about her relationship with her husband is an 
important part of this play, and in it the pup¬ 
pet of Osono is made to make many eloquent 
and expressive gestures and poses to describe 
her unhappiness. The gidayu narrative of this 
portion is the so-called samurai portion, in which 
the musical clement is strongly stressed, to bring 
out the pathos of the scene. 

“Jusshu-k6” and “Kiisune-bi” (1766) 

These arc both scenes from the play “Hon- 
ch6 Nijushi-ko”. In the former, the important 
part is where Princess Yaegaki makes love to 
a noble youth, Katsuyori, cleverly revealing 
her infatuation through a combination of co¬ 
quetry and boldness. The narrative-music ac¬ 
companiment to this is in the kudoki. 

In the kitsunf-bi scene, the princess, learn¬ 
ing of Katsuyori’s impending danger, borrows 
the magic powers of the fox-god to fly to warn 
him. I'he supernatural effect is achieved by 
combining some clever theatrical effects with 
beautiful movements and gestures on the part 
of the puppets. The scene is also performed 
in the kabukt, and is known for the way in which 
human actors in performing this scene present 
it in the ntngyo-burt style, that is, with the actors 
moving as if they were being manipulated by 
tlie “puppeteers” who accompany them. 
“Oshichi” (1773) 

Oshichi, the greengrocer’s daughter, becau.se 
of her great desire to meet her lover Kichiza, 
climbs up a fire-lookout tower and strikes the 
gong there, an act which constitutes a serious 
crime as a fabe alarm. With the sounding of 
the alarm, all the closed city gates arc opened, 
allowing her to slip through to meet her lover. 

The scene where Oshichi makes her ascent 
of the towers, dressed in brilliant garments 
b the main part of the play. The puppet of 
Oshichi makes the ascent with her back to 
the audience; but the three puppeteers con¬ 
tinue to face the audience, that is, they face 
their puppet instead of standing behind it as 
b usual. The sight of the puppet struggling up 
the ladder and striking the gong, can be much 
more effective that the same scene performed 
by a human actor. 
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Development 

Origin 

The word kabuki was originally derived from 
the now obsolete kabuku, which meant "to 
slant” or “to incline”, kabuki being the noun 
form. The term was used to imply something 
strange or out of the ordinary; and eventuallv 
came to refer exclusively to a form of folk enter¬ 
tainment, that was the ancestor of our present- 
day kabuki. Later, Chinese characters, selected 
arbitarily for their phonetic values, were 
to write the word and the characters chosen 
meant respectively “song” (ka), “dance" [bu] 
and “artistry” or “technique” (kt). These were 
highly appropriate, and are still in use today. 

The origin of kabuki itself is generally re¬ 
ferred to the furyu-odor:, a form of folk-danee 
which ws immensely popular at about the end 
of Japan’s mediaeval age. At that time, theie 
were roving troupes of professional women 
performers, among whom was Okuni of Izumo, 
generally credited with being the originator of 
kabukt. Okuni was a performer of the irupular 
folk dance called rumbutsu-odori: but later, adding 
male members to her troupe, she originated 
a new dance which depicted teahouse mis¬ 
tresses flirting with kabuki men, that is, men of 
“out of the ordinary” tendencies. This sensual 
dance came to be known as the kabuki dance; 
and from this originated the kabukt of today. 

r'ollowing in Okuni’s footsteps, courtesans of 
the geisha districts organized troupes for perform¬ 
ing the kabuki dances. This came to be known as 
the yujo-kabuki (courtesans’ kabuki) or onrn-kabukt 
(women’s kabuki). and gained tremendous popu¬ 
larity. However, it is likely that the popularity of 
these troupes lay more in the sensuality of the 
performances and in the licentious nature of the 
troupes themselves. Tlie Tokugawa government, 
disapproving of the moral depravation wrought 
by the troupes, banned the oruta-kahuki in 1629. 
The producers immediately re-organized the 
troupes by adding the women to existing male 
companies, but the government made this sub¬ 
terfuge impossible too, by a further ruling that 
there were to be no companies with mixed male 
and female members. In this way, women were 
banished from the kabuki stage, a situation which 
exsits to this day. 


In the wake of the mna-kahukt, the wakaskii- 
kttbukt made up of boys came into being; but these 
voungslers loo. soon became the source of moral 
depravity m the form of homosexuality. Once 
again the got ernmeni intervened, and in 1652 the 
wakashu-kabukt was banned. However, the kabuki 
already had such a strong hold on the populace, 
that It was im|K>ssible to stamp it out altogether. 
Presently. suh|eri lo the conditions that only adult 
male actors (with the h unt locks of hair shaved ofl' 
in adult fashion, instead of being left long, as was 
the customs for boys) be used, and that the plays 
be ol a pantomimedrama nature, the kabukt was 
permitteil lo reopen. The style of adult male hair- 
dress with the Iront locks shorn oH’, was called 
yaro-alama, and making use of this term, this male 
kabuki came lo be known as yard kabukt. 

rile ban on onna-kabuki cairsed the art of the 
ama-gala (male actor im|>rrsonating a woman) lo 
Ik- developed; and with the ban on the u'aka.thu- 
kabuki, the kabukt yvas driven to the necessity of 
pulling artistry above sensuality and of putting 
more emphasis on plays with realistic plots rather 
than on mere dance. These developments greatly 
affected early kabukt. and gave it the first impetus 
towards becoming a true theatrical an. 

Development 

During ihe (ienroku period (end of the 17lh 
century), the development ol a new economy 
based on currency brought the townsmen into 
prominence as a new and influential class, and 
this had a considerable effect on contemporary 
culture. Under their patronage, kabuki made spec¬ 
tacular progress, and the Gmroku kabuki was kabuki 
theatre at its zenith. In Kyoto and Osaka, the 
playwrights Tominaga Heibei and Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon (1653 1724) achieved their fame, 
while the actors Sakata r6j&r6 (1647-1709) and 
Yoshizawa Ayame (an onna-gala actor) (1673 
1729) vied with Ichikawa OanjQrA and Nakamura 
ShichisaburO (1662-1708) of Edo (Tokyo) in stage 
technique. The aragoto style of acting with its bold 
manliness and romantic stylization, created by 
DanjOru, and the wagoto style, realistic and con¬ 
trolled, created by TfijdrO, together came to form 
the basis of kabuki artistry. 

During the ensuing Ky6ho and Hdreki eras 
(1720-1750) kabuki experienced a brief period of 
stagnation as its popularity waned with the in¬ 
creasing influence of the Jaruri puppet theatre. 
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However, even during this time, gifted actors such 
as the second Danjuro (1688-1758) and Sawa- 
mura TomijQr6 (1689 1756), and the otma-gata 
actors Scgawa Kikunojo and Nakamura Tomi- 
jQr6 (1719-1786) flourished; and also in this 
period, the shosagolo or pantomime dance was 
developed as an art belonging to the onna-gala 
actors. And in addition, kabukt at this lime actively 
assimilated the fine plays and the |K)lished stage¬ 
craft of the puppet theatre, then at the height of 
its achievement. 


Final Period of Developsssent 

After its first peak in the (ienroku Period, kabuki 
enjoyed its second floruit during Horeki and Kan- 
sei times (17.50 18(K)), the period ol its second and 
final development. During this period, the centre 
of the nation’s cultural influence shifted from the 
Kansai (west Japan) region to Edo; and knbuk: 
too. came to be concentrated there. 

Assimilating many elements from the Joruri 
puppet theatre, kabukt liegan to take on the aspect 
of a drama with musical narrative and accompani¬ 
ment. 1 he plots and the techniques of staging also 
became much more elaborate. 1 he jbruri ballads 
of the puppet theatre were adapted and absorbed 
into the kabuki to become the gtdayu ballads; and 
even in many new plays created specifically for 
the kabukt, much use was made of such puppet- 
theatre features as the chobo (narrative singers) and 
ningyo-buTt (sliflly exaggerated movements remi- 
nisretit of those of puppets) thus furthering the 
trend toward the closer association of drama with 
musical narrative accompaniment. 

At the same time, the samiien developed rapidly 
through its contact with the kabuki stage. 'I'he 
three types ofjdruri ballad known as the Tokiwazu. 
the lomtmolo and ktyatnoto. were all perfected in 
this era. as was also the nagauta music. Conse¬ 
quently, dance-drama as well flourished at this 
lime. The kabuki of today is in the main the kabuki 
of this age, polished during the ensuing years to a 
greater artistry and beauty. 

It was also during thts periorl that such stage 
techniques as the fnawart~buUtt (revolving stage), 
sen~dasht (stage lilt), and ktkt-dbgu (movable prop¬ 
erties) were developed, which greatly enhanced 
the theatrical effect. Among the playwrights of 
this age were Sakurada Jisuke (1734-1806) who 
created dance-dramas and plays of the sewa-mono 
type (with themes laid among the life of the com¬ 
mon people); Namiki Sh6z6 (1730-1773) who 
invented the revolving stage; and Namiki Gohei 
(1747-1808), also creator of sewa-mono plays. 
Among actors there were Nakamura NakazO (1736 
-1790). the fourth Matsumoto Kdshird (1737- 


1802), Nakamura Utaemon (1714-1791) and 
many others. 

Period of Success and Decline 

The ensuing period, through the Bunka and 
Bunsei eras and the Keio Era (1800-1870), marked 
the peak of kabuki's age of extravagance, but was 
already harbouring the seeds of eventual deca¬ 
dence. This was the age when the internal dis¬ 
integration of the feudal system was reflected in 
the general instability of society. TTie restless 
populace thus took to material and temporal 
pleasures to offset the hopelessness of the future. 
Kabukt too fell the influence of the age and realistic 
plays, called the ktzewa-mono, which depicted the 
low life of the people, came to be developed. No¬ 
table in this age was the predominance of highly 
sensual or erotic love scenes, and scenes of ghastlv 
killings. 

Among the playwrights of this era were Tsuruya 
.Namlxiku (1755 1829) and Kawatake Mokuami 
(1816-1893), t he former writing many ktzewa-niono 
(days and horrible ghost plays, the latter also 
s|ieriali7.ing in ktzewa-mono (plays with thieves as 
the central characlersi. Noted actors of this age 
were the firsh Matsumoto Ke'ishiro (1764-1838), 
the seventh Ichikawa Danjurt'i (1791-1869), the 
third OiKK- Kikugoro (1784- 1849), actors 

the fourth Iwai Hanshiio (1747 18001, the fifth 
Iwai Haashiro (1776-1847, and the third Segawa 
Kikunqjo (17.50 1801). 

Po«t-Melji Era 

In 1868, the Meiji Restoration made Japan 
aware of the modern age; and kabuki too was 
faced with great changes. From aliout 1890, a 
movement began to adapt kabuki to the new era. 
The ninth Ichikawa Danjurt'i (1838-1903), to¬ 
gether with leading members of the intelligentsia 
of the day, criticized the traditional kabuki rekishi- 
mono plays (histor> plays) for their romantic dis¬ 
regard of facts, and created and produced many 
plays which laid emphasis on historical accuracy. 
I'hese were called katsurekt plays. In the field of 
the sewa-mono plays too. the new trend was dis¬ 
cernible in the form of the so-called zangtrt plays, 
which depicted the life of the common people and 
how It was affected by the new modes of living 
caused by Western influences on Japan. The actor 
Onoe KikugorS the fifth was active in presenting 
plays of this nature. 

In response to the demands of the new age, the 
shtmpa drama (in 1888) and the shtngekt (in about 
1906) were evolved, and kabuki in turn became a 
form of classical theatre which continues to attract 
a wide following. 
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Characteristics of Kabuki 

Malic, Coloor aad Form 

Among the many special features of kahuki 
artistry, its music, colour and form must first of all 
be taken into consideration. 

The actor's speech in kahukt is invariably rh\ tli- 
mical and musical. For instance, in the long 
tsurane speech, it is the rhythmic beauty of the 
delivery that appeals to the audience, whether it 
understands the meaning of the words or not. 
Even when there is an attempted reahsm iti the 
presentation of the sewa-mmu plays, this musical 
rhythm of speech is retained to a great extent. In 
almost all instances when the speech takes on this 
special quality, there is a musical aiiompaiiiment. 

The accompaniment is plavcd oflslage and is 
called the geza music (vid. section on gfza\. Fhc 
opening and the closing of the curtains, the en¬ 
trances and extts of the performers, each ol the 
movements on stage arc set to this music. Needless 
to sa>, except in the case of the dance-drama, the 
music IS a .subordinate feature of the production; 
but nevertheless it is of such a nature as to be in¬ 
dispensable to kahuki stagtiig. 

Effective and beautiful use of colour in kabuki 
has also been developed to be an ait iti il.scll 
Detailed attention is paid to harmoni/.ing the 
colour of the background, the stage set and the 
costumes, so that eai h itislaiit dutttig the progress 
of a play creates a beautiful colour lableau. 'I'he 
movements and llic [lositions takcti h\ the actors, 
ol course, form part of this tableau. 

Finally, tlie beauty of form is anotfier im|K)rtant 
feature ol the kahuki stage. Ongiriallv, kahuki was of 
a realistic nature; but depending on the role and 
on the mocxl of the play itself, certain stylized and 
symbolic postures and movements liegan to fx* 
utilized to enhance the effectiveness ol that par¬ 
ticular role or mood. For tnstance, tti a tachimawari 
(fight pantomime) it is the c^ualits of dance-like 
beauty which is emphasized over realtsm itself. 
Even in falling, a beauts of form is demanded in 
the movement. .\nd this beautiful and lormahzed 
manner of movement is of course enhanced by the 
accompaniment of the music. 

These are the fundameiital features of kabuki; 
and it is the combination of these three that makes 
the art of kabuki an unified entity. 

Yakttgan (type! of role) 

In kabuki, roles are divided into several classes, 
such as young or old, male or female, wise or 
foolish, rich or poor, and at one time the actors 
were each identified with one of these classes 
according to their own particular metier and in¬ 


dividual abilities. Eventually an unwritten law 
caine to be mutually observed, by which one actor 
rclfainnl from encroaching u|K)n the domain of 
atiothei Flits tendency helped in establishing 
some of the st>ecial features of the kabuki art. 

Fhts division ol roles into formal categories had 
the disadvantage of tending to produce stereotyped 
characters atid to restrict the construction of the 
drama itself, but on the other hand, due to the 
iiKTcased attention tc> detail, the artistry and tet'h- 
tiiques of stage presentation were greatly improved. 

Speaking vers broadly, the roles may Ire divided 
into two groups, the laU-yaku and the oma-gutu 
roles, that is, male and leinale res|rerlivelv. But 
vsith the passing of time, lyires of roles grew in 
varicts and complexity and soon numberesi some 
lortv in all. Eventually, hovsevei, the strict observ¬ 
ance of lemaining within one's own class declined, 
and it became castomary for tate-yaku actors to 
[rerform female roles at limes, and for oma-gata to 
appear also in male roles. I'cKlay, the concept ol 
classes ol roles no longer exists in the strict sense 
that It used in former days, but there are still 
(crtain getieial t\|)rs, such as the laehiyaku (hero 
roles;, kalakiyakii (eiiemv or evil roles) dikt-gata 
(down lolesi. ovaii-gala (old man roles), wakashu- 
gala (voiithsi. Aip’aftt (child To\di},iimia-gala (female 
roles' and others 

Tachl-yoku. Formerly, the term tate-yaku 
rcferied to all male roles; but later the term 
was narrowed to mean male roles exclusive of 
old-man and katah-yaku roles. This was a rep¬ 
resentation of the ideal man, learned and wise, 
strong and brave, and moreover handsome 
in features. 

Kataki-yaku. The kataki-yaku or enemy roles 
have the im()ortant lunclion of being in op- 
[rositiori to the tate-yaku, and thus play a major 
part 111 the progress of the plot. Fhey arc divided 
into .several Iy[)e5, such as the jitm-aku, the 
kuge-aku (evil noblemen, generally conspirators), 
and the ha-kataki (minor enemy underlings) 
and the han-db-kataki (half-clownish enemy char¬ 
acters i. 

Due to the need of making the kataki as de¬ 
testable as possible, special exaggerated makeup 
was devised, either by applying blue facial lines, 
or by painting the entire face a red colour. 
.Special hair styles are also used for some of 
the kataki-yaku roles. 

Doke-gato. The doke-gata are clowns to 
provoke laughter through their comic actions 
or their puns. Example are the rule of ^'odarekuri 
in “ I'erakoya”, and Ban-nai in “Semboii-zakura”. 
Because the doke-gata were always pul on the third 
page of the programme, they came to be re¬ 
ferred to as sammatme (third pages), and enemy 
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clowiM were often called sammime-kataki. The 
term sammaime has now been absorbed into 
colloquial language, and is used to refer to 
people of a scatterbrained or comic nature. 

The oyaji-gata is the old man 
role, and is known these days also as ronin- 
yaku. Such roles are usually taken by performers 
who have had a long experience in the tate-yaku 
and the kataki-yaku roles. 

Ko-yakn. The ko-yaku are played by child 
actors, generally the children of professional 
actors. Utilizing a special manner of intona¬ 
tion and movement, the ko-yaku are often used 
to bring the audience to tears in some tragic 
scene. 

WaluMhis-fata. The wakasku-gata roles are 
those depicting a handsome youth. They retain 
elements of the old wakashii-kabuki (boy-kabuki), 
and are of a gentle sensual nature conducive 
to male lust. I'hey wear their hair in the wakashu 
style with the forelocks unshaved, wear gar¬ 
ments of bright colours, and deliver in gentle 
tones somewhat similar to those used by the 
orma-gata in portraying female roles. Rikiya 
in "ChQshingura”, and Hisamatsu in “Osomc and 
Hisamatsu” are examples. 

Onsia>gata. As has been mentioned pre¬ 
viously, actresses have no place in kabuki, all 
female roles being played by male actors. These 
actors arc called onm-gata or oyama. For more 
than two bundled years efforts have been di¬ 
rected towards the creation by men of a female 
stage personality which reveals both the spiritual 
and physical characteristics and the beauty 
of women, llie outcome is a “created” form 
of female beauty in which every tiny detail 
is the result of deliberate application of artistic 
principles governing the way of walking, the 
manner of speech, and even the way of breath¬ 
ing, so that the form of beauty achieved is highly 
complex. The onm-gata is very important to 
the kabuki, and coastitutes one of its special 
features. It is even said that the lack of great 
omia-gata at a certain period causes a decline 
in the quality of the contemporary kabuki. 

The oma-gata are divided into two general 
categories, the waka-oma-gata and the kasha- 
gala. The former refers to the female shilt, or 
leading, roles. Waka means literally young but 
is not used in such a restricted sense. This waka- 
onmgala category is divided into several groups, 
such as the krisei (high ranking courtesan), 
rmisumt-gala (a maiden of the townsman class 
or a young princess), sewa-nydbS (the chaste 
wife of a merchant), and onna-budS. 

The orma-buS, an example of which is the 
wife of a warrior, are perfect wives and mothers, 


are wise and loyal, and also of an ^e and char¬ 
acter in keeping with that of the leading male 
roles, their husbands. These, together with 
the sewa-nyobo, represent the personification 
of the ideal Japanese woman. Examples of 
onna-budd roles are Masaoka of “Sendai Hagi” 
and Tonase of "Chushingura”. Due to the fact 
that such characters wear their hair in a style 
known as katahazushi, the roles are often referred 
to now as katahazushi-no-yaku or katahazushi 
roles. 

The kasha-gata as opposed to the waka-onm- 
gata is the Isure or secondary female role, and 
has its origin in the kaka-gata. The middle-aged 
nakai or supervisors at the geisha-houses, and 
the middle-aged townsmen’s wives are included 
in this category. An example is the Madame 
of the Yoshidaya house in “Kuruwa Bunsho.” 

Through the tradition of these various stere¬ 
otyped roles, a symbolic form of stage an has 
evolved, which has created the special atmos¬ 
phere that is peculiarly kabuki. 

Kabuki Stage and Stage Techniques 

At the beginning of the 20th century, the 
kabuki adopted the proscenium stage of Western 
theatre, but previous to this, the kabuki stage 
had projected into the auditorium, so that 
it could be viewed from three sides. The hana- 
michi or passageway was constructed both to 
the left and the right (at present, there is only 
one on the left side), and a certain rapport 
with the audience was effected by the per¬ 
forming of scenes on this passageway. As a 
natural consequence the action, instead of 
tending to be directed to the front only, as¬ 
sumed the qualities of theatre in the round. 

The stage of texiay is separated from the 
audience by the proscenium arch, and it is 
moreover much more extensive in area than the 
stage of the Edo Period. For instance, the stage 
of the Kabuki-za, known as the home of kabuki, 
is approximately 84 feet across and 60 feet deep, 
while the theatre has a seating capacity of 2,600. 

The early kabuki stage was designed from 
the noh stage and was approximately 18 feet 
square, but in later years, it was considerably 
enlarged. In the later part of the Edo Period, 
many innovations were introduced, the ham- 
michi or passageway and the revolving stage 
being the most notable. 

The revolving stage was first used by the 
Osaka playwright Namiki Sh5zd in 1758. A 
circular centre portion was cut out in the stage, 
and revolved by means of an axle underneath. 
Two or three stage seta were built at the same 
time on the circular stage, and this was re- 
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volved to effect a quick change from one scene 
to the next. At present, the circular stage is 
revolved by means of electricity, but in the 
old days, it was turned by men under the stage. 

The htmamiehi is a passageway through the 
auditorium, leading from the agmaku cut tain 
at the rear of the theatre to the front left cor¬ 
ner of the stage. It is said that the name ham- 
michi (literally, flower passage) came into being 
because the passageway was once used to deliver 
gifts of flowers to the actors. At first it was con¬ 
structed at a slanting angle to the stage, but 
later was made at right angles with the stage 
front, as it is today. 

The main hanamichi ran through the audi¬ 
torium to the left of the stage (facing it', and 
in former days, a secondary passageway ran 
opposite in on the right hand side. However, 
this secondary passageway no longer exists in 
the modern theatres. The hanamtchi is an in¬ 
dispensable part of kabuki, as it is the place 
where the emotions of the actors and the au¬ 
dience can be integrated. 

The seri is a lift device. The stage has a rec¬ 
tangular section cut out of it, which can be 
lifted or lowcrd independently of the stage 
floor proper. It is used for lifting or lowering 
either single performers or groups in an ef¬ 
fective and picturesque pose. The sen on the 
hanamichi is called the suppon, presumably be¬ 
cause when the actor’s head becomes visible 
from below, he resembles a snapping turtle 
(suppon) with its head poking out of its shell. 
The supfnm is used primarily for the apjiearance 
of ghosts and other supernatural beings, or of 
sorcerers and magicians. 

As for lighting, gas lamps and electricity were 
brought into use only after the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Prior to that, light was 
obtained by means of light-openings in the 
upper part of the theatre during daytime, and 
by rows of large candles placed before the stage 
after dark. In certain cases when a .special ef¬ 
fect was desired, lighted tapers on the end of 
long handles were held out by stage hands 
to light the figure of the performer, this being 
known as tsura-akari, and fulfilling the function 
of the modern spotlight. Nowadays, all light¬ 
ing is by electricity, and the subtle variations of 
natural light can be produced. However, in 
the old classical plays, differentiation in lighting 
between night and day is not necessary. 

0-dbgu is a kabuki term used to mean the 
stage sets, and is now used in other theatres 
besides kabiJci in the same sense. The 6-dogu 
of the old days were very simple, but with the 
invention of the revolving stage, they became 


more complex, and particularly since the Meyi 
Restoration, and increasing amount of attention 
has been given to highly elaborate details, 

'I'he kabuki a-dogu is made in a uniform, ste¬ 
reotyped pattern which eliminates waste, saves 
time and labour, and moreover has certain 
qualities which make possible a special type 
of artistic effect. Basic pieces include the niji 
(rostra, in three different heights), latticed 
doors and sliding paper doors, and special floor¬ 
ing for dances, 'Iliese items are always on hand 
at every theatre, and are used both for palace 
scenes and for those laid in the homes of com¬ 
moners. 

As for siKcial stage effects, there are elaborate 
scenic spectacles, iii which the revolving stage, 
the sen lifts and moveable properties are clev¬ 
erly utilized to show a great fullslagc man¬ 
sion come crashing down in an earthquake, or 
where a back-drop showing the gate of man¬ 
sion is made to recede backwards, thus creating 
the illusion of a long-shot, or again where the 
scenery and the proiierties are moved in such 
a manner that the actor, motionless at the 
cenlre of the stage, appears to lie moving from 
one place to another. 

The hun-eda. or hanging branches of the 
flowering cheriy or plum, are another common 
lorm ol stage decoration, and are hung along 
the proMenium arch over the stage to help in 
the creation of the desired atmosphere. 

The ko-dbgu or moveable stage properties in- 
cKide, in kabuki, not only the mochi-dogu (items 
used by the actors in their roles, such as pipes, 
swords, fans, etc.) and the deSgu (furniture 
and other articles placed on the stage), but 
also carriages and palanquins, and animals 
(performed by costumed actors). The use of 
fire on the stage, as well as all the sound ef¬ 
fects, falls under the supervision of the ko-dbgu 
men, whose work thus includes a wide field. 
In general, everything that is not under the 
supervision of the b-dbgu falls under the ko-dbgu, 
but at times the line of division is vague. For 
instance, trees are the responsibility of the 
b-dbgu, but a branch which is to be cut or re¬ 
moved from a tree concerns the ko-dbgu. 

Nowadays, real objects are used rather than 
substitutes when possible; but in the Edo Pe¬ 
riod, most of the small stage properties were 
made of papier-mache. Hence the boast of the 
actors that they are cotton rice from paper rice 
bowls, and made both look real through the 
strength of their acting ability. 

In that the ko-dbgu class of properties in¬ 
cludes a great variety of items differing in style 
and shape with each age to be portrayed, special 
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firmi cxiits, which deal with thit excliuively. 
Each theatre contacts these special ko-dogu sup¬ 
pliers before their performances, to obtain the 
necessary articles. 

Tile maku or curtain of the kabuki stage has 
a pattern of wide vertical stripes of black, red 
and green, and is called the joshiki-maku. This 
is not lifted and lowered in the manner of the 
Western stage curtain, but is drawn sideways 
across the stage, with a member of the o-ddgu 
team being responsible for pulling it across. 
The drawing of this curtain across the stage 
signifies the end of the scene; but there are 
special cases in which, after the curtain is drawn 
across the stage proper, the actor is still posed 
on the hanamichi to act a special type of scene 
known as maku-soto or ‘outside the curtain’. 

Besides the joshiki-maku, there are the asagi- 
maku and the kuro-maku, the light-blue curtain 
and the black curtain, named respectively be¬ 
cause of their colours. The former is used for 
day s<;enes, the latter for night scenes. These 
curtains are used for the purpose of creating 
a special effect, being hung from above the 
stage to hide the scene behind it. They are 
dropped in a spectacular manner, unexpectedly 
and swiftly, so that the scenery behind them, 
as it were, suddenly appears. 

Types of Kssbukl Plssy 

In that kabuki has incorporated elements 
from many preceding stage forms, it is rich 
in the variety of types within its repertory. 

JUtd-mtnm. The jidai-mono plays are those 
whose plots are laid in a period previous to 
the Edo Period, and which deal with the retainers 
of famous generals and lords of history. In 
the main, they are tragedies involving the com¬ 
plex relations between lord and retainer, be¬ 
tween father and son, and between relatives 
and friends, brought about by the peculiarly 
Japanese feudal rode of loyalty and sacrilice. 

Since the Tokugawa government banned 
plays which were unfavourable to the regime, 
some incidents were treated as having occured 
in the past. For instance in “Chflshingura”, the 
vendetta of the Ak6 retainers, which took place 
in the Genroku era under the Edo regime, is laid 
far back in the Kamakura Period. 

Ol»4noiso. lire oie-matio plays deal with 
certain famous scandals which occurred within 
the households of daimvb lords or leading re¬ 
tainers. This type of play may also be included 
under the jidai-mom. 

These plays generally adopted the topic of 
the day and dramatized it. “Sendai Hagi" is a 
good example. Being based on actual, often 


contemporary, incidents, the plays possessed 
both romantic and realistic qualities, and the 
portrayal of the lives of warriors and of lords, 
and the delineation of the conflict between the 
loyal party and the conspirators provided much 
entertainment for the general public. 

Sewa-nsano. The sewa-mom are plays which 
depict the complications of love and duty among 
the common people, as opposed to the jidai- 
mono which are concerned with the warrior 
class. Among the sewa-mono, those which possess 
a certain amount of the old formalized style 
are sometimes referred to as jidai-sewa, while 
those of a predominantly realistic nature are 
known as ki-zewa plays. Benten Kozo is an example 
of the former, and Kirare Yosa of the latter. 

In the ki-zewa plays, the stage sets, the cos¬ 
tumes and the speech are all realistic, and reveal 
in detail the way of life, the customs and man¬ 
ners of the common class during the latter 
Edo Period. Especially to be noted is the large 
number of katdan-mono (ghost plays) and shira- 
namt-monu (plays with robbers as their heroes) 
to be found in this group, as they reflect the 
decadence of the age. 

Kawatake Mokuami, a prolific playwright of 
this period, wrote many successful play of the 
shiranamt type and came to be known as a shira- 
nami playwright. This talented playwright 
succeeded in embodying the musical and rhyth¬ 
mic quality and the formalized beauty of the 
old classic kabuki into the realism of the newer 
kabuki. Creating speeches of a rhythmic quality, 
his plays were infused with an expressive lyricism. 

Deaden-mono, The so-called denden-mono 
are also known, perhaps more properly, as 
maruhon-mono, and are plays that have been 
adapted to the kabuki from those originally 
intended for the puppet theatre. The term 
den-den seems to have come from the heavy 
sound of the thick-stringed shamisen of the gidayu 
ballad chanters in the puppet theatre. 

With the incorporation of the maruhon plays 
into kabuki, the kabuki repertory was greatly 
enriched. Both in quality and quantity, these 
plays still form the core of the kabuki plays which 
are still in existence. The three plays which 
arc known as the three masterpieces of the 
classical kabuki, “Kanadehon ChOshingura”, “Su- 
gawara Denju Tenarai Kagami” and “Yoshitsunc” 
Sembonzakura” are all maruhon plays. 

KataurekF-inoiio. The katsureki-mono are 
plays which were written for the kabuki after 
the Meiji Restoration, in which accuracy in 
historical detail was practised more fastidiously 
than in the old jidai-mono. The playwright Kawa¬ 
take Mokuami and the actor Ichikawa Dtmjurd 
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(the ninth) were responsible for the creation 
of this genre, in which the old fantasy and ro¬ 
manticism gave way to realistic details. However, 
they did not leave many outstanding examples 
of this type of play. 

A great many of the plays in the so-called 
Shin Kabuki Juhachi-ban (New Selection of 18 
Grand Kabuki Plays) are of the kalsurekt group. 
“Shigemori Kangen” and "Omori Hikoshirhi” 
are examples. The kalsurekt plays greatly influenced 
the subsequent staging of jidat-mono. 

Zangiri-snono. The zangiri-mono are plays 
which were created after the Meiji Restoration, 
and which depict a new phase of the life of 
the common people, showing the influence on 
their manner of living brought aliout through 
contact with Western culture. During this era, 
the chormage style of men’s hairdrcss gave wav 
to the Western style, which was colloquially 
called zangin-atama. Because the characters 
in the new plays wore their hair in the zangm 
style, the plays became known as zangm plays. 

However, although the appearances ol the 
characters may have changed, the plots and the 
general construction remained much like those 
of the older plays, without leading to the crea¬ 
tion of any new form of realism. “.Shima-chidori” 
and “Shimoyo-no Kane” are plays of this group 
which are still occasionally presented. 

No-tori moiso. These are plays which have 
been adapted to the kabuki from the nub drama 
or from its companion kyogen farces. While 
they often follow the original quite faithlully, 
they are fully adapted to the kabuki form. Kx- 
amples taken from the kyogen include “Isuri 
Onna” and “Ninin-bakama”. 

Shoaa-goto. These are the kabuki dance- 
plays. Nowadays, they are generally presented 
as independent one-act plays, but ibrmerly, 
they were often a single scene taking place in 
the course of a much longer drama, (cf. Kabuki 
dance). 

Kabuki Dramaturgy 

In kabuki presentation, many special types 
of scenes and stage techniques arc involved. 
Although ‘types of scenes’ may be considered 
as belonging to the section on stage presenta¬ 
tion, it will be discussed here a separate indepen¬ 
dent Item. 

Types of scenes 

Nureba: A love scene, in which the woman 
is usually aggressive, the man passive. Iri most 
cases the nureba scene is a formalized dance, 
and is designed to allow a full display of the 
beauty of sensual femininity. Often the kami- 
suki in which a woman combs and smooths 


the hair of her husband or her lover, it used 
to emphasize the tenderness of her love. ."Kmong 
the tiurr6u scenes, "HonchiWNijit-shi-KOi”, in 
which the princess Yaegaki-hime makes love to the 
handsome young Kauuyori, it iiarticularly 
famous. 

Shuraba: a scene depicting lighting with 
the sword, iii liatllc or in a duel. Wooden clap¬ 
pers and stage music are used elfcctivcly to 
create the atmosphere of the fight, and the 
lale (acrobatic ftght-raime) is alto employed. 

Enkirr. a stereotyped situation occurring in 
sewa-mono plast, in which a man and woman 
who love each other quarrel, and the woman, 
pretending to despise the man, forces a separa¬ 
tion against her own will, due to varying cir¬ 
cumstances, generally to save her lover in one 
way or another. .After the cold words of separa¬ 
tion, ihc lover kills the woman in anger, only 
to discovei her loyalty too late. 

The portrayal of the torment of the woman 
who is forcetl to give up her lover and pretend 
10 hate him, and the tragedy brought about 
by her lover's misumlerstanding of her inten¬ 
tions, IS the aim ol the enkirt scene, with cm- 
pha.sis also on the irony ol fate. “(.IrKlairiki” and 
"Ise Ondo” are examples. 

Ill such enktri .scene, the wailing music of 
ihc kokyu (an ancient stringed instrument played 
with a bow) and the shamisen are used to help 
create the necessary effect. 

Koroski-ba : a scene of killing, a bltKxl scene. 
In the jidai-monii it generally takes the form 
ol a vendelta, and in cases when the revenge 
IS unsuccsislul, with the enemy again getting the 
upper hand and killing the would-lie revenger, 
the scene is often characterized by an added 
brutality. 

In the sewa-mono, the koroshi-ba is oflen (om- 
bined with the enkiri scene, with the maddened 
lover killing many people in his insane rush 
to attack his former sweetheart. In the play 
“Ise Ondo”, a young samurai named Milsugu suf¬ 
fers enkiri at the hands of his sweetheart, the 
geisha Okon, and in a mad lit, kills many in¬ 
nocent bystanders. The scene is one of horror 
and yet charged with a strange formalized 
beauty, with lale (mock acrobatic light) being 
performed to the accompaniment of music hat 
creates an air of pathetic tragedy. 

Again, in the play “Natsu Matsuri”, a man 
named Danshichi kills his despicable father-in- 
law in a scene highly interesting from the stand¬ 
point of kabuki dramaturgy. Cht-nori (a red 
paste used to represent blood), actual water 
and mud are used in the staging of this scene 
to create a realistic effect; but at the same lime, 
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the performance ii one which utilizes to a high 
degree the stylized formalism and exaggerated 
beauty typical of classical kabttki. The sight 
of Danshichi, posed with the sword in one hand, 
his bare arms and shoulders covered with an 
eleborate tattoo, Ls extremely effective and very 
typical of kabuki. 

Yusuri-ba: an extortion scene, in which ruf¬ 
fians make some excuse to coerce money from 
a wealthy household. Such scenes were pre¬ 
sented frequently with the increasing popularity 
of the shirmami plays (plays with robber heroes). 
It may be said to be a scene glorifying the deeds 
of lawbreakers, and it has a rhythmically lilt¬ 
ing dialogue which gives it a special attraction. 
'Ihe Hamamalsuya scene of Bentan Kozb and 
the Genya-dana scene of Kirare Yosa are two 
famous scenes in this group. 

Smeba: a scene in which a presentable 
young man or a beautiful young woman suf¬ 
fers oppression for a deed of which he or she 
is actually innocent. In some cases, the victim 
is shown being torturned to death, or being 
subjected to yuki-zeme (being beaten in the 
cold in a snow-covered yard) or htbi-zeme (be¬ 
ing threatened with snakes) or other forms of 
torture. Especially in the case when the victim 
is a beautiful young maiden, the scene has 
an element of eroticism, which produces a sort 
of abnormal, neurotic beauty typical of a dec¬ 
adent age. 

An unusual form of smeba is the one known 
as the koto-zeme which is to be seen in the play 
"Dannoura Kabuto (Junki”. This is a form of ques¬ 
tioning to which the courtesan Akoya is sub¬ 
mitted. Under ordinary circumstances she would 
have been tortured into giving information, 
but due to sympathetic intervention, she is 
'tortured' by means of three musical instru¬ 
ments, the koto, shamisen and kokyu. As she performs 
on each without a mistake, she is judged to be 
telling the truth when she says that she knows 
nothing. 

Shutan-ba: a tragic scene meant to provoke 
tears, in most cases depicting some kind of 
parting between parent and child, husband and 
wife, or lord and retainer. The scene progresses 
through long speeches of reminiscence, confes¬ 
sion or narrative, and typical example is the 
sushiya scene in “Yoshitsune Sembon-zakura" in 
which Gonta, after he is fatally stabbed, delivers a 
long confession speech asking his parents' for¬ 
giveness for his past sins. Another example 
of the shulan-ba is to be seen in “Sendai Hagi”, 
where Masaoka, loyal nurse-governess of the 
lord’s young son, weeps over the dead body 
of her son who was killed in place of the lord’s 


son. In this scene Masaoka voices her grief, 
while the jdruri ballad singers, called chobo, 
sing their sad narrative to increase the plaintive 
effect. The chobo are an important feature of 
all shutan-ba, and play a great part in creating 
the scene’s atmosphere of grief. 

Monogalari: monogatari (story-telling) is used 
as a sort of flash-back to introduce an incident 
that is separate from the scene itself. A war¬ 
rior hero tells the story of a battle in which 
he took part in the past, and to the narrative 
sung by the chobo he goes through the motions 
of the battle as he recites his part just as if he 
were living through it at the moment. 

Each specific monogatan is generally known 
by the name of the character that relates the 
tale, as for instance, “Sanemori-monogatari”, 
which is a battle tale recounted by the warrior 
.Sanemori. 

Again, there is a form of monogatari in which 
a mes.senger comes running from the battle¬ 
field to report to the lord or general and then 
hurries back again to the scene of battle. This, 
too, is similarly a means of creating a flash¬ 
back effect within the scene on stage at the 
moment. 

Hanamtchi: entries and exits. Kabuki, in making 
use of its unique hanamichi passageway, employs 
many special techniques m the entry and exit 
of the main characters, to create the greatest 
possible effect. When making an entry along 
the hanamichi, the actor stands at the spot on 
the passageway which is called the 1~ .S point, 
that is, three-tenths of the length of the passage¬ 
way from the front edge of the stage, and seven- 
tenths of the length from the back exit curtain. 
Here he assumes a pose or delivers his pan in 
such a manner as to make a striking impres¬ 
sion on the audience. There are also occasions 
when the same spot is used for the delivery 
of some of his speechs, or for a long speech, 
known as tsurane, in “Shibaraku” and in “.Sukc- 
roku”. 

In exits along the hanamichi, Ihe actor stops 
once at the 7 3 point to strike an effective mie 
pose before continuing on his way down the 
passageway to the exit curtain. When the char¬ 
acter making the exit is of a heroic stature, 
his exit is made in a special tobi-roppo style, 
which symbolizes his bold and valiant manner 
of walking. In particular the exit which is made 
as a maku-soto (outside the curtain, that is, after 
the curtain has been drawn across the main 
stage) performance, is considered of special 
importance in providing an effective closing 
scene and many forms have been created for 
such exists. A fine example is the exit of Bcnkei 
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in “Kanjin-cho”, which expresses Benkei's joy and 
relief, as well as his courageous nature. 

Special kabuld conventioas. Aragolo-. a 
type of r61e which was createtl b> Ichikawa 
Danjaro in the Genroku period (1688-1703), 
is a special feature of the Edo kabuki. It represents 
a hero of superhuman qualities who exhibits his 
great magical power. His face is made up in a 
grotesque kuma with heavy red, blue and black 
facial lines. He wears a strange costume and a huge 
sword; his voice and manner of speech, as well as 
his actions, are all highly exaggerated and for¬ 
malized. It is often said that the aragolo role should 
be performed with the soul of a child, this revealing 
the simplicity and uncomplicated nature of the 
direct mind. Roles that appear in the individual 
plays of the so-called Kabuki-Juharhihaii or "18 
Grand Plays of Kabuki", such as “.Sukeroku”, 
“Yanone'’ and Benkri in “Kanjincho", arc repre¬ 
sentative examples of aragolo, 

Wagolo: wagolo is the t)pe oi role which 
was perfected by Sakata I'ojuro in Osaka during 
the Genroku period, and is a special feature 
ol the Osaka Kabuki. I'he wagolo is an efieminate 
male who makes love to a maiden, creating 
a sensual scene through a special gentle manner 
of voire and speech. This cffeininacc also has 
a slight degree of the comical alxiut it. I'or 
instence. the sight of .finhei, coming staggering 
down the hanamtchi, his rniiid enlircly blank 
after a thrilling encounter with a beautiful 
courtesan, is typical of the wagolo. Chubei of 
"Umegawa-Chubci” and lemon of “Kuruwa 
Bunshci” are also examples ol the wagolo. 

Nmgyo-burt: The form of acting in which 
an actor moves as though he were a puppet 
of the puppet theatre. In such cases, another 
actor dressed tis the puppeteer takes his place 
behind the main actor, and goes through mo¬ 
tions as if he were manipulating the puppet. 
This form is often used to enhance feminine 
beauty by deliberately distorting the natural 
movements and is often used lor the role of 
Princes Yacgaki-htme in “Honcho Nijushi-kd” or 
Princess Kiyo-hime in “Hideka-gawa”. 

Mit: a pose which is taken in the midst 
of an action, at the moment when the dramatic 
tension reaches its peak. The actor stops, stares 
fixedly and grimaces, thus striking a dramatic 
pose which impresses itself on the audience’s 
memory by its impressive beauty. Almost every 
scene ends in a mit. The curtain is drawn on 
the characters posed in a picture-like mie, which 
captures in immobility one balanced moment 
in the action. 

Tali', the form of acting which is used for 
a fight scene. The fight scene in its entirety 


is known as tiuki-mawari, while each of the 
techniques employed in the course of the (ocAi- 
mawari is calW lak. This is used even in the 
case of dance scenes, where it is performed 
in lime to the music. An example is one which 
takes place during the dance scene of Okaru 
and Kampei, m "ChOshingura". 

Danimari: a scene in which the characters 
on stage pretend to grope around in the dark 
for each other, this being carried out in a for¬ 
malized dance mime, during which the char¬ 
acters strike several picutresque |x»rs. The 
dammart may lie classified broadly into two 
forms, defiending on the type of play in which 
It occurs, such as jidai-dammari or stwa-dammari. 

Ktren: a scene m which the main aim is 
the creation of an eye-catching 5|)cctacle by 
means of unusual stage sellings and other sim¬ 
ilar lecliniqucs. Examples of the ktren are the 
hayagawan which is explained in ihe next (uira- 
giaph, the chu-nori, in which a character is 
made to fly through the air by means of special 
sage devices, the .ihikake-mom or trick scenes 
'uch as the one in which a lantern is split o|)cn 
lo reveal a ghostly apparition, and Ihe use of 
real water on the stage. 

Hayagawan: the ‘quick<hatige‘ technique, 
by which one actor takes two or more rbles 
in die course of a single scene, making the 
changes in an incredibly short lime. A stage¬ 
hand is ready back stage with wig and costume 
to help the actor change from one r61e to the 
next in a short moment between exit and the 
iicxl entry; or in some cases, another actor 
may be used very briefly as a subslilule In al¬ 
low the changes. In the play called Osamt no 
shichi-yaku, a single actor is called on lo take 
a total of seven roles both male and female, 
young and old, and brings gasps of amazement 
Irom the audience because of his astonishing 
quick-changes. 

Chobo: the gidayu-shamisen player and Ihe 
narrative singer, who are seated to the right 
(lacing the stage proper). In the puppet the¬ 
atre, the gidayu music and narrative arc used 
throughout the play, to supply both the dia¬ 
logue and the story. However, in kabuki, the 
chobo are restricted to describing the action or 
the emotions of the r61es portrayed on the stage. 
The word chobo is thought lo have originated 
from the practice of marking the narrative 
parts in the gidayu with red dots beside the 
lines. These dots were called chobo, 

Kojo: a ceremonial special announcement 
made from the stage by an actor or by a rep- 
rcsentativc of the theatre. This is used to an¬ 
nounce an actor’s having inherited the stage 
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name of hit father or some illustrious prede¬ 
cessor, or in cases when the occasion is a special 
memorial programme for some great deceased 
actor. 

In some cases, a special short curtain-call 
is arranged for the kojo, but in others, the kojo 
may interrupt the action of a play, halting 
the play for a few moments during the announce¬ 
ment, which is made by actors on the stage 
who step out of their r61e8 for that purpose. 
In cither case, the kojo serves to increase the 
feeling of intimacy between the actors and 
the audience. 

Tsuram: a long eloquent speech which is 
made by an actor in an aratoio r61e, generally 
from the hanamichi. Full of rhetoric and rhyth¬ 
mical beauty, the tsurane was popular in the 
Genroku Period when the aragoto rdle was brought 
to perfection. An example is the tsuane of the 
play Shibaraku. 

Tombo-gam : acrobatic tumbles and falls which 
form a part of the laU. They are performed by 
minor actors to enhance the grandeur of the hero, 
so that with a mere show of throwing or of kicking, 
he appears to have thrown or tosses his adversaries 
at will. 

Tobi-roppd: a form of exit u.sed by the actor 
in an aragoto r61e. It is an exaggerated walk, 
made in a formalized, impressive style. The 
tobi-roppd used by Benkei in his exit after the 
dance drama “Kanjin-cho” is the most famous. 

Tmke: the sounding of two wooden sticks against 
a flat board laid on the stage floor to the right 
(facing the stage). It is used in fight scenes, at 
moments when an actor strikes mie pose, when an 
actor comes running in haste down the hanamichi, 
when objects are thrown or broken, and other such 
moments when great excitement or acceleration 
in the pace of the drama takes place. The tsuke at 
the moment of a mit is called battari (the one re¬ 
sounding stroke at the exact moment the pose is 
struck), bata-bata (repeated strokes) when struck 
to accompany an actor’s hasty running, and other 
such onomatopoeic names, depending on the way 
the board is struck in accordance with the situa¬ 
tion. 

Impenonadoii 

In creating the outer appearance of his rAle, the 
actor relies on three factors, costume, wig and 
make-up. 

Costumes. The costumes in kabuki have been 
modelled on the actual clothing of the particular 
period, but they have been adapted freely for the 
greatest artistic effect and are used without to 
particularly in the case of jidai-memo plays. 

During the Edo Period, the actors bore the 


expenses of their costumes themselves, so that they 
spent lavishly to create the most effective costumes 
for their roles. As a result the art of costume design¬ 
ing developed extensively, and often the costume 
as designed by the actor became the pattern for 
contemporary fashion. 

Today, many of the costumes used by the actors, 
are determined by the r61es, with the design 
colour and pattern following a form prescribed by 
tradition. In other words, they are the designs 
which were created by the actors of a past age. 

Among special costumes, there are some which 
are expressly designed to allow a quick instanta¬ 
neous change on stage, such as the hikinuki and 
bukkaeri. In the hikinuki the costume is made in 
such a way that the outer layer can be slipped off 
in an instant, leaving the sash intact. In the bukkaeri 
the upper part of the costume is made so that it can 
be turned inside out over the sash, effecting a com¬ 
plete change in appearance. Both are used to 
symbolize a sudden change in the nature or char¬ 
acter of the r6le. In the latter, the style of hair too 
is changed at the same time, by a quick exchange 
of wigs. 

'IViga. The various types of hair styles used in 
kabuki serve not only to help create the character 
visually^ but also to symbolize the type of role 
being portrayed. Among the hair styles, there are 
some which are highly exaggerated and formal¬ 
ized, some which are of a symlxilistic nature, and 
others which are highly realistic. All in all, they 
make a total of several hundred. 

A woman of a noble and heroic character or of 
specially high virtue is generally portrayed wear¬ 
ing her hair in a katakazusht style. A hero of the 
aragoto type wears the kuruma^bm. An important 
katakf (enemy or villain) role wears the dji style. 
An intelligent level-headed warrior wears the 
namajtme style; and other types of roles too are 
provided with wigs thought appropriate to them. 

llie wig of the onna~gata is of a realistic nature, 
in the majority of cases being in one of the styles 
used by women during the E^o Period. For in¬ 
stance, a maiden of the townsman class wears the 
yuiwata style, a matron the marumage, the courtesan 
the mlrasaki'Unjvi. A woman serving in a warrior 
lord’s household wears her hair in the bunktn style; 
a princess in a jidai’-mono play wears the fukiwa. 
The wigs of the onna-gata also make use of the 
kabutae, a square of purple silk over the forehead, 
to increase the feminine appeal. 

Knmaslorl (Malcc<«p). Among the make-up 
techniques used in kabuki, the kumadori is the most 
unique and effective. This is the method of paint¬ 
ing various strong lines on the face, creating an 
effect which is now indespensable to the kabuki. 
This is said to have been originated in the Genroku 
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era by fimous actor Ichikawa Danjuro (the hmt .. 
who devised the kumadori in imitation of the make¬ 
up used in the drama of China. 

The kwtuidoTx is used mainly in ovogoto roles or 
other rdles with similar characteristics. It devel¬ 
oped inainly in the romantic, imaginative Edo 
kabukif and at its height, there were some sixt\ 
or seventy different types of kumadon. However, 
only ten or so arc still to be seen in general use 
today. 

The kuffutdoH is created by heavilv emphasizing 
the natural lines of the face, red. blue and black 
being the basic colours. The red lines svmbolizc 
passion, righteousness and valour. 'I he blur lines 
represent the evil or the supernatural. .Among the 
red kutno there are the ntjt^kuTTui, the hon-guma and 
the mukimi-guma. .Among the blue kuma are the 
tsuchigumo-guma, kijo-guma, and hannva-guma. 

Geza-ongaku (Stage Music) 

The music used in kabuki may be divided mio 
two types, that used for danrc-drama, and thai 
used for spoken drama in which the music serves 
as background accompaniment. The former is 
called degatan in the case ol jorurt music, and 
debayashi in the case of nagaula music. The musi¬ 
cians are seated on platibrms on the stage, to the 
right (facing the stage) or to the rear. The gidayu. 
tokiwazu, kiyomotn, shmnai and other types of /oruri 
ballad music, and tbe nagauta music are included 
in this same group. The other type is called geza- 
ongaku, and the musicians are placed lo the left 
side of the stage, hidden Irom sight. They provide 
background music to help create the atmosphere 
needed for the performance. 

The geza-ongaku is effectively utilized at the 
opening and clostng of the curtain, at the entrance 
and exit of a performer, or as background music 
for the action or speech taking place on the stage. 
The shamtsm is the main instrument in the geza- 
ongaku, with various percussion instruments, the 
flute, and vocal sections added when thought ap¬ 
propriate. There are several t y[)es of geza-ongaku ; 
for instance, sometimes the [icrcussion instruments 
only are used for the purpose of creating the illu¬ 
sion of rain or of wind. The gong struck to suggest 
the time of day is a similar example. Then there 
is the unaccompanied song type, of which the 
boatman’s song and the horse-leader's song are 
examples. Another is the shamisen only type. All 
these are combined in an intricate manner to 
create the desired effect. 

The most unique instrument among those used 
in the geza-ongaku is the 5-taiko or the big drum. 
Merely by changing the manner of striking this 
drum, it is made to suggest the sound of rain, 
wind, the flow of river, or the fall of snow. It is 


also used together with the flute and the sbamian 
to create a sense of the supernatural at the appear¬ 
ance of a ghost or appariticui, and in many other 
effective wavs. 


Kabuki Plavs 

In the kabuki repertorv, plavs which have 
been taken Irom works originally written for 
the puppet theatre make up a prominent por¬ 
tion. togetlier with tlicMe which were written 
specilicallv for kabuki itsell. In this chapter, 
we shall discuss only the purely kabuki plays. 
(Sc-e "Jciriiri Pup))el Tlicalre.l 

Narukami (1742; 

I hiv i.v one of the oldei pure kabuki plays 
and IS said to be the irration of the actor Ichi¬ 
kawa Danjurb (the firsli. However, the Naru- 
kami vvhii h is performed today is a revised 
version .A sorierer priest named Narukami 
Mops the lainfall with his incantations and 
laiises a drought. The princess Kumuno-taema- 
hiine IS sent bv the ruler to sulxlue the sorcerer. 
She comes and causes his moral downfall, after 
winch, while be is asleep, she breaks the magic 
spell and caascs lain, Narukami chases her 
angrilv, but in vain. The manner in which 
the priest .Narukami is gradually tempted by 
the Ix-autiful princess is a skillul portrayal of 
human nature. This and the native eroticism 
of the princess make Ihe play one worthy of 
presentation even now. It is one ol the “18 
(7rand Plays ol Kabuki" (plays established by the 
at lor Ichikawa Danjurb the seventh, as the 
spetialiiies of the house of lehikawa), ol which 
only SIX and seven are still |)crformed. 

Shifaaraku (16't7 1 

This is also an old kabuki play, and is in¬ 
cluded in the 18 (irand Plays of kabuki. An 
evil nobleman orders his underling, who is 
represented by a man with face painted an evil 
red, lo kill a group of innocent people. At this 
point, a commanding call of Shibaraku! Shtba- 
raku! ordering a hall in the proceedings is heard, 
and a grand hero makes his appearance to 
kill all the evil men at one stroke of his great 
sword. He restores the treasure stolen by the 
evil men to its rightful owner, and saves the 
inncK'ent people from death. 'The costuming 
of all the characters is surrealistic, as is the 
action also, which is in the old aragoto style of 
kabuki. This play is one of the representative 
examples of Edo Kabuki. 
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Sendai H^l (1785) 

“Sendai Hagi” is a play which is made up of 
a combination of plays written for kabuki it¬ 
self and for the puppet theatre, and has as its 
theme the scandal involving the house of the 
lord of Sendai. In the household the evil re¬ 
tainers are in power and the life of the lord’s 
young son is in danger. Masaoka, nurse to 
the child, prepares his food herself in order 
to protect him from being poisoned. (This 
scene is known as the mamataki scene). The 
wife of the evil conspirator tries to poison the 
child, but the child is saved through the sac¬ 
rifice of Masaoka’s own child, who dies in his 
stead. 

Meanwhile, one of the conspirators, Nikki 
Danjd, making use of magic, takes the form of 
a rat to steal back the list of conspirators which 
has fallen into the hands of Masaoka. But the 
faithful guard Otokonosuke realizes the true 
identity of the rat and wound it with his iron 
fan. The wounded Daiijfi runs off. (This scene 
is calletl the rukashila .scene. Otokonosuke, 
with a huge rat underfoot, is lifted up to the 
stage in this pose by the sen lift. The rat runs 
away and disappears down the support opening 
on the kanamicki, after which the figure of Danjo 
with a wound on his forehead where the iron 
fan had struck the rat, appears holding the 
scroll ol the conspirators in his mouth. 

.Subsequently, the loyal and the evil factions 
face each other at a trial, and Danjo’s con¬ 
spiracy is revealed. Danjo puts up a resistance 
in which he kills the loyal Geki, but he is finally 
subdued. (This is called the Taikelsu-Ninjo scene.) 

This play, [mssessing a fairly consistent plot, 
and containing many spectacular scenes as 
well as an accurate portrayal of human nature, 
is quite popular and very often performed. 

Holadbo (1783) 

HOkaibo, a rogue-priest turned beggar, is 
infatuated with Okumi, daughter of a second¬ 
hand goods dealer, but Okumi loves the clerk 
at her father’s shop, Yosukc. This Y6suke is 
in reality a young man of high birth, in dis¬ 
guise, and his real name is Malsuwaka. Matsu- 
waka is betrothed to Princess Nowaki, who 
comes in search of her lover, but is killed by 
Hdkaib6, Hdkaibd in turn is killed by a faithful 
retainer of Malsuwaka. The spirits of these 
two. Princess Nowaki and Hdkaib6, enter into 
a single form, and this form is in the shape 
of the girl Okumi. 'Phis dual-personality ghost 
in Okumi’s shape, comes to harass the real 
Okumi and Malsuwaka who are trying to flee 
by crossing the Sumida River. Malsuwaka 


is surprised at the sight of two Okumi’s, but 
presently the ghost Okumi disappears, dragging 
away with it the gong that the rogue Hokaibd 
always used to carry around with him. 

This latter portion, set on the bank of Sumida 
River, is principally a dance, with the sequences 
of the two Okumi’s forming the main part. 
The play as a whole is a humorous sewa-mono 
play. 

1m Oiulo (1796) 

Mitsugi is investigating the whereabouts of 
a certain sword and the certificate that accom> 
panics it, for the sake of his former lord. Through 
the efforts of his aunt, he manages to retrieve 
it. Next, his courtesan sweetheart, Okon, learns 
that one of her patrons has the certificate in 
his possession, and pretending to make love 
to him, contrives to steal it for Mitsugi’s sake. 
However, Mitsugi is unaware of this, and meet¬ 
ing with Okon’s pretense of coldness (the other 
patron is there), he goes into a sudden mad 
frenzy in the belief that Okon has betrayed 
their love, and kills a score of people one after 
another. 

Thi.s play demonstrates representative ex¬ 
amples of the engin (severing of relationships) 
and the korosht (killing) scenes. The spiteful 
old woman at the teahouse, the loyalty of the 
cook, the love of Miisugi’s betrothed, Sakaki, 
the enmity of the rival patron of Okon ... all 
of these arc woven together skilfully. In the 
koroshi'ba scene, Mitsugi performs a group 
of highly stylized movements. 

Yotsuya Kaidan (1825) 

lemon kills his father-in-law Yotsuya-samon, 
who has learned of his bad deeds. Meanwhile, 
his wife O-iwa loses her beauty due to the hard¬ 
ships of poverty and childbirth; and lemon 
begins to detest her. When he is asked to marry 
the rich daughter next door, he gladly complies. 
When he returns home, he finds that mean¬ 
while his wife O-iwa has been poisoned by 
the neighbour, as a result of which she is now 
cruely disfigured, lemon treats her coldly and 
in the resulting frenzy, O-iwa is accidentally 
killed. A servant named Kohei, who witnessed 
the incident, is also killed by lemon, lemon 
ties both the bodies to a wooden door and throws 
them into the river. 

However, 0-iwa\s vengeful spirit causes havoc, 
and both the new bride and her father are 
doomed to die by lemon’s hand. Then, one 
day, the wooden door to which he had tied the 
bodies drifts down the canal to the place where 
lemon happens to be fisliing. The decomposed 
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bodies of the two assume a horrible form and 
torment him. 

Finally, lemon almost driven mad by O-iwa's 
angry ghost, is killed. To this story of lemon 
and O-iwa another story telling of O-iwa's 
younger sister and her relationship with another 
lemon-like scoundrel named Naosukr, is added. 
The entire play reflects the decadent society 
of the age, and the character of lemon mas 
be said to represent a member of the unem¬ 
ployed warrior class who falls into evil ways 
through the stress of poverty. O-iwa may be 
considered the representative of the listless, 
melancholy woman of the age. Her revenge 
after death may be interpreted as the execution 
in supernatural spirit ol what was actuallv im¬ 
possible in real society. 

The sight of O-iwa, carrying a newK-born 
child, with her features gradually translormed 
by the poison, is one of the sensational stene.s 
of the play. Her eyes become .swollen, her halt 
comes out in bunches, and when she grasps 
her hair, blood oozes out. .Ml the.se efl'erls are 
created by special stage techniques. The hair- 
combing scene has a special musical accom¬ 
paniment known as meriyasu. 

.Scenes depicting brothel hovels, or showing 
the maltreatment of a small child selling clams, 
all reflect the hopeles.s darkness ol the society 
of that period. 

.Another of the spectacular eflccl.s is made 
in the scene where the wooden door floats down 
to lemon. The actor portraying C)-iwa makes 
a quick change to appear as Kohci when the 
board is turned over. Then, in the immediately 
ensuing scene, the same actor appears this time 
as O-iwa’s sister, to take part in a damman pan¬ 
tomime together with the actors in the roles 
of lemon, Naosuke and others. 

Again, there is another eflcctivc .scene in 
which the ghost of O-iwa appears at lemon's 
home, coming out through a lantern, and disap¬ 
pearing into the altai. Many other complicated 
stage techniques arc utilized throughout the 
play to create horrific and supernatural effects. 

This play Ls a masterpiece among the kaidan 
(ghost) plays, and is often (xirformed during 
the summer programme. 

Snkeroku (1713) 

“Sukeroku” is another play included among the 
18 Grand Plays of Kabuki, This too is old, but 
it attained the form in which it is seen today 
quite recently. 

Sukeroku, in reality Soga-no-Gor6, is search¬ 
ing for a lost sword. For this purpose he frequenU 
the Yoshiwara geisha quarters, where he has a 


courtesan sweetheart named Agrmaki. Here 
he provokes evil old IkyO, a rival for .Xgemaki's 
affections, into drawing hLs sword, and thus 
IS able to ascertain that IkyQ’s sword is the one 
he IS seeking. 

Sukeroku makes his appearance on the htma- 
muhi dressed in a black silk kimom and stiow- 
mg a pale blur gaiment underneath. He wears 
a brocade sasli and a purple a silk headband. 
He carries an oiled paper umbrella open over 
his head, and has a bamlmo flute stuck into his 
sash. In a dashing maimer he strikes a pose 
on the hanamuhi, and prtK'eeds to show the 
gallantry of the Edo townsmen, which is con¬ 
trasted to advantage with the high-handed 
wan lot cla,ss represented by IkyO. Sukeroku 
IS skilled at sword play, eloquent ol speech, 
mauls III naluie, and enough ol a gallant to 
be the eblovetl of a proud, highranking courlcsait. 
Ill short, hr might be said to be a Gyrano de 
Ilcrgcrai turned into an Edo hero. 

rtic cMravegani brilliance of the \'oshiwara 
disiiirts. the splendid raslumes worn by the 
mmgata in then roles of the beautilul and tal¬ 
ented com tesaiis. the spirited lights by heroic 
gallants. Siikeioku's elegant dance on the hana¬ 
muhi. the sensational scene in which Sukeroku 
ilolhcd 111 white silk, jumps into a huge barrel 
ol real wairi, all contrihiilr towards a sfiertacular 
cnleilainment. The apiK-arance ol Ikyu, of the 
Kifiu-sellcr, ol Sukeroku's mother and brother 
and other characters, add to the overall colour 
scheme; anil the jilay is a line combination of 
all the clemetiis of aragnto, waguto and of the 
seit’a-mona. 

“Sukeroku" is one ol the plays m a group known 
as the suga-mano, which deal with the vendetta 
ol the Soga brothers. They, after eighteen yeais 
ol effort, linally managed to gam revenge for 
then lather's murder. This story is the theme 
of many kahuki plays, which are called wga- 
mirna. Sukeroku, as ineniioned previously, is 
sup|K)scd to be .Soga-iio-Goro, one of the Soga 
brothers. 

The Saga-mom plays in general arc spectacular 
and are olien used for the New Year celebrations. 
“1 aimen” in which the brothers manage to come 
lace to fare with their enemy Kudd, "Yanoiie” 
m which Soga-no-Gorcl dreams that his brother 
Juro IS held captive by Kudd and runs off to 
Kudo’s mansion to save him, are examples. 
The latter play shows him sharitening the lip 
of a huge man-sized arrow, which has given the 
play Its name of Yanone or arrow-lip. 

Bessten Kobo (S htnui a mf Coiilii Otolso) 

(1862) 
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Thif ii B five act play of which the hut three 
acti are «till performed today. Five robber* 
make a pledge of brotherhood, and vow that 
though they may steal, they will never work an 
injustice or act in cruelty or inhumanity. 

Benten Kozd does his work disguised as a 
beautiful maiden. One day he goes in this dis¬ 
guise to Hamamatsuya, a silk goods store, but 
he is exposed as a man. The climax in which 
Benten Kozd upon his exposure, brazenly 
throws off his kimono and strikes a defiant pose, 
is famous for the colour eflect and the striking 
picture it creates, as well as for the rhythmic 
beauty of the spoken lines. 

In the ensuing scene, the five robbers appear 
together for another spectacular display in 
which all five are dressed in colourful garments, 
each appropriate to his nature. This is a typical 
kabuki scene—a brilliant show in which the 
colour and the lyrical rhythm of the speech 
are perfectly blended. 

In the next and final scene, the setting is 
the top of a tiled roof, where Benten Kozd, 
in fighting his pursuers, performs a series of 
typically kabuki mie poses. 'Die roof is pulled 
up out of sight, and then on the stage floor 
level, the head of the robber band, resplendent 
in a headpiece of silver and gold embroidery, 
is revealed. 

One after another the spectacular kabuki 
conventions arc shown in the play, which is 
an outstanding example of a shnanamt play. 

Kochlysuna siisi Naosasniiral (1881) 

Hiis is a stwa-mono play of seven acts, of which 
only the third and sixth acts arc still performed, 
as Kdchiyama and Naozamurai respectively. 

Kdchiyama is a rogue, but possessed of the 
bold courage to defy the authority of the cor¬ 
rupt and tyrannical regime of the time. Hear¬ 


ing that the lord is trying to seduce the daughter 
of a money-lender against her will, he disguises 
himself as a high priest and goes to demand 
her release. The corrupt lord is cowed into 
agreement; but Kdchiyama’s identity is exposed 
just as he is about to leave. However, he makes 
a fine show of bravado, exposing the lord’s 
wrongs in a strong rhythmical speech, and 
boldly walks off unharmed. 

Naojird, or Naozamurai, is one of Kochi- 
yama’s henchmen. He and others of Kochi- 
yama’s group are being sought for their mis¬ 
deeds. One snowy night he comes to say farewell 
to his courtesan sweetheart Michitose. To the 
accompaniment of melancholy kiyomoto music, 
they speak of their unhappy love. But, betrayed 
by a fellow-member, Naojird is caught that 
night. 

Revolving around the rogue Kdchiyama’s 
bravado in face of the oppression of the lord, 
and on Naojird and Michitose's tender love 
scene, the play is one of the masterpieces of 
the sewa-mono group. 

Kanjlncka (1840) 

This is one of the 18 Grand Plays of Kabuki, 
and tells the story of the warrior general Yoshi- 
uune on his flight north. Accompanied by 
Benkci and four faithful retainers, he reaches 
the barrier of Ataka. Here the company is 
in danger of discovery, but due to Benkei’s 
loyalty and the barrier-keeper Togashi’s sym¬ 
pathy, they are able to pass safely. 

This is modelled on the noh original; and nagauia 
music IS used for the accompanying narrative. 
Benkei’s oratorical eloquence, his performance 
in aragolo style, and the ensuing dance arc the 
highlights of the play. With its spectacle and 
Its lyricism, it is easily one of the most outstand¬ 
ing of the kabuki dance-dramas. 


POPULAR THtATRE 


In present-day Japan, there are, besides the 
classical noh, kabuki and the jdruri puppet theatre 
forms, and the shingtki or modem drama with 
its Western style of presentation, several genres 
which may be termed as popular theatre. 

Shimpa 

Among the earlier of these is the shimpa. 
'I'his is a form of theatre which lies midway 
between the kabiJd and the modern theatre. 


It was promoted in 1887, and was named the 
Shimpa or New .School, as opposed to the kabuki 
which was considered to be the Old School. 
At the time of its inception, the Shimpa was 
active in the political movement calling for 
popular franchise, and was formed mainly for 
the purpose of spreading this movement. The 
plays were performed by politically-minded 
young men, and the performances were there¬ 
fore also referred to as soshi-shibai or shosei-shibai. 

Even today, male actors appears on the 
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shimpa stage as female impersonators in a manner 
similar to the kabuki\ however, actresses also ap¬ 
pear on the same stage, and it was in the shmpa 
performances that women performers were 6rst 
seen in modem times. 

The earlier plays were lacking in artistic 
accomplishment and had poor scripts, but were 
always characterized by their discussion of cur¬ 
rent topics. In particular during the Sino- 
Japanese War (1894-95), shimpa actor Kawa- 
kami Otojird (1864—1911) gained great popu¬ 
larity through his dramatizing of war news, so 
much so that the shimpa practically overwhelmed 
the kabuki drama. One of the reasons for this 
success was that the shimpa presentation ol 
soldiers created a more realistic and compelling 
picture than that of the kabukt. Moreover, kabuki 
had just lost through death two of its leading 
actors of the age, the ninth Ichikawa Danjurd 
and the fifth Onoe Kikugoro, and this had 
left it in a weakened condition. Shimpa soon 
supplied the deficiency, and won great acclaim 
with dramatizations of popular novels of the 
day, such as “Konjikiyasha”, “Onoga Tsumi”, 
“Chikyodai”, and “Hototogisu”, creating what 
was called the shimpa melodrama. 

Kawakami Otojird is recognized as the man 
who led shimpa to its first great success; travelling 
to France with his actress wife, he later became 
known for introducing modern theatre methods 
into Japan. The old shimpa plays were at the 
height of their popularity and achievement in 
1907, after which time the rise of the shingtki or 
modern theatre movement led the shimpa to in¬ 
corporate more of the elements of the modern 
Western stage. With the brilliant ability of such 
actors as li Ydhd, Kawai Takeo, Kitamura Rokurd 
and others, the Shimpa Troupe reached its peak 
about 1932, with its performance of Futasuji Michi, 
However, it showed no fundamental progress or 
development after that and entered into a period 
of stagnation; and internal disintegration. Since 
the war, the troupe has onee more been reformed 
and it now has an important place in Japanese 
theatre. Its polished performances are highly ac¬ 
claimed, and in particular its depiction of the 
world of geisha is never bettered by other similar 
troupes. 

Shinkokugeki 

The shinkokugeki troupe was formed in 1917 by 
Sawada Shdjird (1892-1929), formerly an active 
member of the Bungei Kydkai, a new theatre 
movement initiated by Tsubouchi Shdyd. The aim 
of the newly established troupe was the formation 
of a new popular theatre, which would bring the 


theatre closer to the popular than the shitigeki or 
so-called modem theatre, which was mainly a 
dramatic genre maintained by an intellectual mi¬ 
nority. .\iming always at the popularization of the 
theatre, the troupe chose plays primarily for their 
entertainment value, and gained much popularity 
with Its interpretations of the warrior society of 
feudal Japan. It incorporated the techniques of 
lioth the kabuki and the shimpa, and eventually 
created its own special genre of kengeki, or sword- 
fighi plays, I'hrough its performance at the Meyi- 
za I'heatre in Tokyo in 1921. it captivated Tokyo 
theatre-goers, and the name of .Sawa-shd (derived 
from Sawada ShAjirfl) and his kengeki Irecame 
known throughout the nation. 

Due to the sudden and early death of .Sawada, 
the ihinkokugekt declined for a while; but with the 
rising abilit) of his successors, the troupe has re¬ 
covered Its popularity and has achicvetl a special 
theatrical style ol its own. 

Zenshin-7.a 

The /.enshiii-za is a progressive troupe which 
has as its aim a popularization of the classical 
kabuki In 1931, Kawarasaki ChdjQrd, Nakamura 
(jan-emon and other kabuki actors defected from 
the orthmlox kabuki with its feudalistic structure, 
and formed a new troupe with the purpose of 
creating a theatre form midway between the clas¬ 
sical kabuki and the modern Western style theatre, 
much as the Shinkokugeki Troupe had done. How¬ 
ever, It dillercd Irom the latter in that whereas the 
shinkokugeki was composed of amateur actors turned 
professional, the Zenshin-za was made up of actors 
who had been brought up to be professional kabuki 
performers. Overcoming many obstacles, the 
tioiipe established in KichijAji in 1937 a special 
Zenshin-za Training Centre, where the members 
of the troupe lived together in a community centre, 
which was the first of its kind in Japan. Aficr this 
it became strongly political in character, tending 
to the extreme left, but in recent years there has 
been a reconsideration of this policy, and after a 
period of performing mainly in rural districts, it 
is now trying to re-establish itself in Tokyo and 
the other large cities. Its performances indicate 
new possibilities based on the classic kabuki tradi¬ 
tion. 

Comedy 

During the Edo Period, a form of comedy play 
knosvn as the niwaka developed. This was a vulgar 
amateur show composed of improvisations; but 
later this developed into a legitimate theatre, when 
Soganoya JOrd and Gord established a troupe in 
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1904. The two men thenuelves wrote all the ma¬ 
terial for the troupe’a plays, as well as taking part 
as performers and acting as directors. The troupe 
presented comedy plays, and their manner of pre¬ 
sentation was an imitation of the kabaki style. 
After JOrfi’s death Gor6 (1887-1948) continued to 
manage the troupe alone, and it came to be called 
the Sogamya Gorb’Ofki. 

I.ight Lntcrtainment 

The public, tiring of the old comedy in the 
Osaka niwaka tradition, began to seek entertain¬ 
ment in the form of the opera comique and light 
musicals which had Western music as their base. 
During the postwar period there has been a great 
demand for musical and vaudeville shows. In ap¬ 
preciation of this new trend, the Koma amphi¬ 
theatres in Osaka and Tokyo were constructed in 
19,57, As these theatres are especially .suited for the 
presentation of musical comedies, they should 
serve to further the development of light enter¬ 
tainment even more. 

Revue 

The revue was introduced into Japan from the 
West after the World War I. The most uniquely 
Japanese adaptation of the Western revue is the 
shojo-kageki (girls’ opera). In 1913, the first of these 
was established at Takarazuka, near Osaka, as the 
“Takarazuka Girls” Opera Troupe was formed in 
Tokyo. These troupes, made up exclusively of 
girls, were more operetta or revue groups than 
Oftera companies, in spite of the name given to 
them. 

At present the home of the Takarazuka troupe 
is the Takarazuka Theatre of Takarazuka, while 
that of the Shochiku group is the Kokusai Theatre 
in Asakusa, Tokyo. They have many enthusiastic 
adherents among young teen-age girls. 


Show 

The term “show” is applied to a variety of 
entertainment forms, the popularity of the term 
apparently stemming from the Marcus Show of 
America, which once gave performances in Japan. 
It is used mainly to refer to light shows with a 
mixture of music, dance and sketches. The Casino 
Follies held at Asakusa in 1930 is a particularly 
well remembered example of the so-called “show”. 

In later years, light comedy stage spectacles and 
revues also became known as shows or varieties. 
Since the war, the Nichigeki Dancing Team, com¬ 
posed of both men and women dancers, has at¬ 
tained a wide popularity in the Nichigeki Theatre 
—its permanent home—as a form of entertainment 
between the all-girl opera and the light musical 
show. 

The strip show, which found its way into Japan 
after the end of the World War II, was immensely 
popular for about three or four years, but has 
declined considerably since. 

Onna-kengcki 

As mentioned in the paragraph on shinkoku- 
geh, the kengekt or sword-flashing plays inau¬ 
gurated by the Shmkokugeh troupe met with 
much popularity, and this led to the creation 
of several other independent troupes, which 
specialised in this type of play. The kengekt 
also became popular in films as the so-called 
chamhara plays, while in the Asakusa entertain¬ 
ment districts, numerous kengekt troupes were 
formed one after another. Among these is the 
onna-kengeki, which presents kengekt plays per¬ 
formed by women. In these, women give a spir¬ 
ited display of fencing against villainous men, 
and the result is the undiminished thrill of 
the kengeki with an added element of subtle 
eroticism. The onna-kengekt is a genre which 
still enjoys much popularity. 


SHINGEKI DRAMA 


The movement toward the creation of the 
shingtki (new or modern theatre as opposed 
to the classical theatre) which would have 
themes taken from modem life, and would 
contend against the influence of the older already 
established forms of theatre, started about 1900 
and was formally inaugurated with the organ¬ 
ization of the Jiyfl Gekjjd in November of 


1909, at the YQraku-za Theatre in Tokyo. 
Recognized as the theatre form most capable 
of capturing the moods and fashions of modem 
life, it now forms an independent theatre genre, 
and although it has not yet reached the stage 
where it can replace the kabuki, shimpet and other 
established groups as the central force in Japanese 
theatre, it nevertheless in influential in the ad- 
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vancement of theatre art in Japan. Hence, 
the shingeki is apt to be considered in Japan 
as a genre that is in a Western tradition and 
opposed to the traditional Japanese forms. In 
one sen.se it may be considered the modern 
drama of Japan. 

Development 

The early 20th century was the time when 
Japan had just emerged victorious from her 
wars with China and Russia, and was now no 
longer one of the backward nations, but a rank¬ 
ing member among the leading capitalist states 
of the world. The young intelligentsia of this 
period were inspired with the passion and the 
ideals of a new world opposed to the old feu- 
dalistic order; and the shingeki movement rep¬ 
resented one of their efforts to win appreciation 
for their new ideals. This was the reason for its 
fresh appeal. 

In the early 20th century, such great actors 
as Danjuro and Kikugoro of the Meiji Kra 
had already passed away, and the kabuki was 
in a period of decline. The popular shmpa drama 
was at its height, but it held no appeal for the 
youthful intelligentsia. In addition to these 
factors, the modern theatre movement which 
was quickly becoming established in the various 
countries of Europe, gave added impetus to a 
similar movement in Japan. The first sperilir 
organizations to be formed under this new 
movement were the Bungei Kyokai, under the 
leadership of Tsubouchi Shoyd, and the Jiyu 
Gekijd centred around Osanai Kaoru and Irhi- 
kawa Sadanji. 

The new theatre movement of this era was 
composed of two main trends, one being the 
moderate group with the aim of improving 
the old theatre forms (I’subouchi Shoyd), the 
second being the more radical group, more 
directly and strongly under the influence of 
the modern theatre movement abroad (Osanai 
Kaoru, Shimamura Hdgetsu). The fart that 
the Bungei Kyokai from the first performed 
mainly such plays as Shakespeare’s "Hamlet” 
and “Julius Caesar”, whereas the Jiyu Gekijo 
specialized in the presentation of works by 
such controversial modern (at the time) play¬ 
wrights as Ibsen and Gorki well illustrates the 
presence of these two trends. However, as the 
general trend was overwhelmingly in favour of 
the modem plays, the Bungei Kyokai too, eventually 
began to present plays by Ibsen, Zuderman, Shaw 
and other modem playwrights. 

dmneterUde* 

The principal features of the shingeki move- 
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ment during its earlv stage were not much 
more than reflections of the movement in Eu¬ 
rope: but there were some special characteristics 
in keeping with the circumstances in Japan 
at the lime. Ihese were as follows: 

(aI In order lo cope with the degrading 
influeiire of the commercial profit system in 
the theatre, the shingeki movement resolved 
lo achieve artistic accomplishment in preference 
to profii. .\s a result its work was characterized 
b\ an earnestness and a readiness ibr experi- 
mctit, which caused any consideration of pos¬ 
sible profii to have little influence over the 
choice ol )irogramme. 

1 1)1 Not onh because of its aim lo intro¬ 
duce modern European drama lo .Japan, but 
due also lo the utter lark of high quality realistic 
plays ol Japanese origin, the early performances 
ol the shingeki were almost entirely translations 
ol European plavs. Thus the shingeki in its earlier 
peritKl was practically synonvmous with trans¬ 
lated drama. It was during this period that 
foreign plays came to be presented in versions 
that vvcie close lo the original, instead of in 
lire Japanese adaptations as in the past. 

((1 A new trend dcveloi>ed regarding the plays 
as works ol lileralurr in ihemselvrs, and thus 
lieeiiig them from their former position of sul)or- 
diriaiion to the stage 

(di 'IIk' ihmgeki movement encouraged the 
sssieni of having directors, in order lo ensure 
an appropriate interpretation of a drama. Thus, 
for the first lime in Japan, the director came 
into lieing. .At first this new ocrupalion consisted 
mainly of experiment and imitation; and it 
was not until the formation of the I'sukiji Little 
riieatre that the importance of the dirrelor 
was fully accepted. 

(e) The director gradually liecame the cen¬ 
tral figure in the process of creating a new play 
on the stage, replacing the lagnshira or leader 
of the troupe in that eapaeity. 

(f) In order lo stage modern plays effectively, 
it became necessary to acquire various new tech¬ 
niques. Consequently, study and experiment in 
acting, stage seenery, lighting, sound elTerts and 
so on began lo be carried out. In this manner, the 
ihingeki movement conslituled a new and most 
im[)orlant development in the history of drama in 
Japan, and was enthusiastically auptrorled by the 
intelligentsia of the day. 

History 

The history of the development of the shingeki 
movement may be conveniently divided into 
the following periods; (a) the period of develop- 
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ment (1907-1916), (b) the period of decline 
(1916 to Great Earthquake in 1923), (c) The 
Tsukiji Little Theatre period (1923-1929), (d) 
the period of proletarian drama (1929-1934), 

(e) the period of reorganization (1934-1941), 

(f) the war period (1941-1945), and (g) the 
poitwar year*. 

Period of devolopmeiu. Thin was the peri¬ 
od when the shmgeki movement established 
the two troupes that have been mentioned 
above, and won wide and enthusiastic support 
among the intelligentsia. However, the new 
techniques necessary for the staging of modem 
plays still remained to be acquired, and due 
to this lack, the new movement failed to es¬ 
tablish itself firmly in the society of the day. 
As a result, in spite of its initial rapid develop¬ 
ment, It quickly fell into decline. Among other 
troupes which were active during this period 
were the .Shin Shakai Gekidan (leader, Naka¬ 
mura Kichizo), Shin Jidai-geki KyOdai (Inoue 
Masao), and the DoyO Gekijo (made up of 
past students of the drama school established 
by the ihtmpa actor Fujisawa Asajiro). 

From about 1912, the number of shingeki 
companies increased rapidly. The Kindaigeki 
Kydkai, a combination mainly of such troupes 
as Toride-sha, KftshO Gekidan, BijuUu-za and 
Sdsaku Shien-kai, represents one group; there 
were also the Geijutsu-za, Butai Kyotai and 
Mumerkai, which were formed after the dis¬ 
integration of the Bungei Ky6kai in 1913. Among 
these, the Geijutsu-za, with the director .Shima- 
mura Hdgetsu and actress Matsui Sumako 
was particularly active in promulgatig the 
shingekt movement, and attained the most pop¬ 
ularity as a company. 

Period of decline. Following the disintegra¬ 
tion of earlier troupes in about 1915 and 1916, 
two new companies led by young kabuki actors 
were organized—Morita Kanya’s Bungei-za and 
Ichikawa Ennosuke's Shunju-za. During this 
period, the influence of the earlier period was 
to be seen, in the great number of new plays 
that were written and produced. Such writers 
as Nagata Hideo, Akita Ujaku, Yoshi Isamu, 
Kume Masao, Yamamoto YQz6, Kikuchi Hiroshi, 
Kubota Mantar6 and Mushakdji Saneatsu were 
active in both periods, and opened the way 
toward a realistic style in Japanese drama. 
During this period the Butai Kydkai also con¬ 
tinued to be active, and companies such as 
Shingeki-za, under the leadership of the shimpi: 
actor Hanayagi Shdtard, as well as the Shingeki 
KySkai, KenkyO-za and others, were in existence; 
however, when compared with the preceding 
period, this one lacked enthusiasm and energy. 


and had every aspect of being a period of general 
decline. 

Tctikl|l Little Tlicstre period. The es¬ 
tablishment of the Tsukiji Little Theatre may be 
said to have initiated the second period in the 
development of the modern theatre movement. 
In 1924, the year after the disastrous Great 
Earthquake, the Tsukiji Little Theatre was 
formed by Osanai Kaoru and Hijikata Yoshi, 
As this group maintained its own theatre and 
also had sufficient capital, it was able to give 
continuous productions, and actively produced 
both original plays and the masterpieces of the 
Western stage. This group specialized in the 
study of new theatre techniques, and established 
the basis for the later shmgeki productions in 
stage direction, manner of acting, stage sets, 
lighting, sound effects and so forth. Other com¬ 
panies active during this period were the Butai 
Kyokai (see above), the Kokoro-za (leader 
Kawarasaki Chojuro), Geijutsu-za (Mizutani 
Yaeko) and others. 

Period of Proletarian Drsuna. In 1929 
the Tsukiji Little Theatre split into the Gekidan 
Tsukiji Sli6-gekij6 and the Shin Tsukiji Geki¬ 
dan, and the shmgeki movement rapidly devel¬ 
oped a radical tendency. From aliout 1925-6, 
the proletarian movement had been evident in 
the formation of such companies as the Senku-za, 
Trunk Gekijo and Zen-ei-za. In 1928 the Sayoku 
Gekijd was formed, and the following year a 
national federation of left-wing drama com¬ 
panies was formed. All the other shmgeki com¬ 
panies which were outside this left-wing move¬ 
ment were dissolved, and the left-wing theatre, 
with the .Sayoku Gekijo and the Shin Tsukiji 
Gekidan companies at its centre, gamed the 
enthasiastic support of the young intelligentsia, 
the students, and the newly organized workers, 
thus contributing to the impression the age 
gives of general left-wing tendency. Although 
this type of drama may be considered from 
one standf»int as lying outside the real shmgeki 
movement, it cannot be denied that it never¬ 
theless marks a phase in shmgeki history. How¬ 
ever, in that it laid emphasis not on stage tech¬ 
nique but on political content, and not on 

artistry but on the spreading of left-wing ideology, 
it soon came to a stalemate. With the start of 
the Manchurian Incident in 1931, the oppres¬ 
sion of the government made such left-wing 
theatre activities practically impossible, and 
the movement quickly lost impetus and fell 

into decline. The shmgeki modem theatre move¬ 
ment was left in a state of arid confusion. 

Period of Roorfoaisotion. A period of 

confusion and impasses ensued. Non-left-wing 
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companies such as the Shin Tokyo, the Theatre 
Ojmedie and the Tsukiji-za barely managed to 
carry on activities against the opposition of an 
unsympathetic society. One after another the 
Bijutsu-za, the Kiny6-kai and the Tsukiji-za 
groups split up, and formed the S6saku-za and 
other groups. In 1934, in answer to the call 
for more solidarity among shingeki personalities, 
the Shinkyo Gekidan was formed. This Shinkyo, 
together with the Shin Tsukiji, attempted a 
moderation of the tendency toward the left 
putting more emphasis on artistic presenta¬ 
tion. These groups centred around the Tsukiji 
Little Theatre, gradually rallied under the 
new policy. Meanwhile, however, in 1937, 
those groups which were dissatisfied with the 
left-wing theatre, formed the Gcijutsu Sho-geki- 
jo and the Bungaku-za companies. In 1940. as 
the beginning of the World War 11 drew near, 
the Shinkyo and Shin Tsukiji groups were 
ordered by the authorities to dissolve, and some 
ninety members of the two companies wen- 
arrested. Moreover, the Tsukiji Little Theatre 
was ordered to change its name to the Kokumin 
(company) Shin Gekijo (People's New Theatre). 

Period of World War U. As the war 
years progressed, almost all shtngekt activity 
became impossible. Programmes were limned 
to tours to promote the war effort, and with 
the exception of those shingeki actors who were 
conscripted into the army or whose freedom of 
movement was restricted, the majority of the 
shingeki performers joined these itinerant troupes. 

Postwar Period. With the end of the war, 
scripts were freed from government censorship, 
and shingeki performers and technicians, whose 
activity had been limited by the Government, 
regained their freedom of action. Public at¬ 
tention became focussed on the shingeki as the 
theatre representative of the new democratic 
era. In December of 1945, the year of the sur¬ 
render, a shingeki performance of “The Cherry 
Orchard” was presented, with an audience of 
120 percent of the theatre seating capacity. 
Among the shingeki performers, there were 
some who favoured the formation of one con¬ 
solidated shingeki company, disregarding former 
differences, but presently the Tokyo Geijutsu 
Gekijo was organized, followed by the reorgan¬ 
ization of the Shinkyd Gekidan. These, together 
with the Bungaku-za and HaiyO-za companies 
performed at the Tcigeki, Ytiraku-za, Tdgeki 
and other leading theatres in Tokyo, and began 
to display much activity. Other groups com¬ 
posed of young members, such as the Bunka-za 
and Bara-za, also appeared and the shingeki 
theatre movement seemed to reach a new peak. 


However, due to insufficient skill in stage tech¬ 
nique and the lack of challenging scripts, plus 
the aggravation of inflation in the nation’s 
economy, the movement was forced to become 
dormant after only two or three years. The 
smaller companies faded away, leaving only 
the Haivu-za, the Bungaku-za, the Mingei, 
and the Budo-no-kai, performing mainly in the 
Mitsukoshi Hall. .After this hall became un¬ 
available in 1952, the HaivO-za subsequently 
constructed its own theatre, while the other 
companies gave performances in rented halls 
and theatres. 

'The postwar shingeki, when compared with 
that of the former era, has lost some of its char¬ 
acteristics as a purely cultural movement, and 
has taken on more of a resemblance to a money¬ 
making enterprise. This was due greatly to 
the fact that such a step was necessary in the 
inflationary economy of the postwar years, 
in order to insure the livclihiKxl of the actors, 
as well as gain the required money to pay for 
the expenses of the performances, but on the 
other hand, it also reflects the broader basis 
in society that shingeki now hod compared with 
previous times. 

Even so, there are many dilficulties to be 
overcome in artistry, in technique, and in social 
recognition, before the shingeki can progress 
to the |Kiint where it may be called the rep¬ 
resentative theatre of the modern age in Japan. 
But as a contribution to this progress, the wide 
activity of the shingeki actors in radio, lelcvi- 
.sion and in the film industry must not be over¬ 
looked. 

Shingeki Conipanie.s of Postwar Period 

Shinkyo Gekidan 

The activities of this company may be divided 
into two periods; pre-war and postwar. In the 
pre-war period, in face of repeated suppressive 
measures taken by the right-wing militairst 
government, the company maintained an at¬ 
titude of resistance and only narrowly eica|>rd 
persecution, with Murayama Tomoyoshi as 
Its central figure, and other members including 
Kubo Sakae, ’Takizawa Osamu, Mishima Masao, 
Ozawa .Sakae, Hosokawa Chikako, and Akagi 
Ranko, In Nov. 1934 it gave its first public 
performance, and presented Shimazaki Tdson’i 
“Yoake Mae” with script written by Murayama 
Tomoyoshi. Subsequently it presented both 
original plays and translated Western plays, 
until it was ordered to be dissolved by the Gov¬ 
ernment, together with the Shin-Tsukiji Gekidan 
company. The company’s performances met 
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with the support of the intelligentsia, whose 
awareness of the despair of the age made them 
sympathetic to its activities. Moreover the 
Shinkyd Gekidan did much to further the de¬ 
velopment of the shingtki genre into a profes¬ 
sional enterprise, and among its performances, 
the plays “Yoakc Mae” and “Kazanbai-chi” may 
be said to have represented a high achievement 
in the presentation of modem drama. 

The modern Shinkyfi Gekidan was reor¬ 
ganized in 1947 by Murayama Tomoyoshi, 
and its aim was to emphasize the realism of 
socialist thinking. However, in the ensuing 
years, due to increasing pressure against com¬ 
munism, and to differences among the members 
in their political and artistic beliefs, and finally 
due to its disastrous production of “Mister Hu¬ 
manity,” the company lost an increasing number 
of memliers, so that by 1952 when it presented 
Murayama's “Shinda Umi”, it numbered less than 
twenty. The company’s ambition to promote a 
people’s drama directly ataociated with the work¬ 
ing cla.ss still remains to be attained in the future. 
However, it would probably be advisable in 
the future interests of the company, for it to 
change its didactic attitude of putting theory 
first, a characteristic which is too often .seen 
in the so-called ‘tendency plays’. 

Bungaktt-aa 

The Bungaku-za was the sole shingeki com¬ 
pany which managed to survive throughout the 
war; and this fact alone should serve to explain 
its nature to some extent. Its scripts met with 
strict censorship during the war, so that it had 
to surmount many difliculties in order to be 
able to stage any intended productions. But 
this company in contrast to the ShinkyS Geki¬ 
dan and the Shin-Tsukiji Gekidan, placed 
emphasis mainly on the literary quality of the 
plays, which was then given a more tangible 
form on the stage. It was this attitude which 
enabled them to continue throughout the war. 
The company was formed in 19,57 with Kubota 
Mantar6, Kishida Kunio and Iwata Toyoo as 
its advisers. Principal members included Naka¬ 
mura Nobuo, Miyaguchi Seiji, Sugimura Haruko, 
and Mitsuda Ken. 

At present, the company, centred around the 
younger group headed by Akutagawa Hiroshi, 
is very active but it still remains for its members 
to solve the problem of uniting their artistic 
concepts with their personal interpretations of 
actual modern life. Besides its rq^pilar public 
performances, the company also presents special 
experimental plays from time to time for limited 
audiences; and also has facilities for training in 


stage direction, acting and lighting. 

Haiyu4a 

This Haiyu-za was organized in 1944 and 
was composed of Aoyama Sugisaku, Senda 
Koreya, Tono Eijiro, Ozawa Sakae, Higashi- 
yama Chieko, Kishi Teruko, Murase Sachiko 
and others. Its aim was to establish a sort of 
academism of the theatre, an aim which is 
still being carried out and is apparent in Sen- 
da’s book, “Kindai HaiyO-jutsu”. This work may 
be said to be one of the material accomplish¬ 
ments of the modem theatre in Japan today, 
and it gives the theoretical endoresement and 
explanation of the theatre methods of the Hai- 
yu-za Company. It is vet to be seen how the 
HaiyG-za in the future will apply the acting 
technique which it has established in the pro¬ 
duction of modern plays of the future. 

The HaiyQ-za not only gives regular public 
performances, but is highly active in other ways 
also. New plays are presented in periodic ex¬ 
perimental productions; the Kodomo no Gekijo 
project presents plays for children; special studs 
programmes are planned for the training of 
new stage directors; the “Scinen Gekijo” pro¬ 
vides an itinerant group playing mainly for 
students. The company also maintains a drama 
school, with three years courses giving training 
for actors and stage technicians. At present, 
together with the Bungaku-za, the Haiyu-za 
occupies the forefront of the shmgfki movement. 

Minshu Geijutso Gekijo (Mingei) 

This company is known almost exclusively 
by the abbreviated form of its name, Mmgei. 
The first Mingei company was organized in 
1947, but was dkiolved in 1949. The current 
one was formed in 1950, with a slightly different 
group of members, which now includc.s Taki- 
zawa Osamii, Shimizu Masao, Uno JOkichi, 
Hosokawa Chikako, Kitabayashi Tanie among 
others. The company is not only active on the 
stage, but has also produced several successful 
films, and maintains a unique position in mod¬ 
em shingeki. 

Bndo-eio-kai 

This is a group of young actors centred around 
actress Yamamoto Yasue, who studied stage 
theory together under Yamada Hajime, Oka- 
kura Shird and Kinoshita Junji. The group 
formally established themselves as a company 
in 1947. Their purpose was to study the Stan¬ 
islavski method of acting and production. The 
group is now composed of about twenty mem¬ 
bers, with an additional group of student members. 
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Drama for Children 

Although there is a demand now for the 
development of cultural facilities for children, 
Japan cannot today claim to have even one 
children’s theatre. However, in spite of this 
lack, perit^ic performances of children’s plavs 
are held in various places. At present, there 
are approximately sixty groups which give such 
performances, with Tokyo alone having some 
thirty. However, most of these are not actually 
children’s theatre groups, of which there are 
very few, but are children’s clubs and societies 
of a general kind. Only the TckIo Companv, 
which has been active now for tweniy-five vears 
although faced with many difficulties, with its 
stated object of presenting children with pro¬ 
grammes showing a high .standard ol artistry, 
and of studying the special genic of the children’s 
theatre, may be classed as a true organization 
of this type. It was formed in 1928 by Miyazu 
Hiroshi, Shibata Kaichi and others. Its first 
performance was given in March of that year 
at the Koishikawa Ooten Club in Tokvo. In 
May of the same year, the group petlormed 
“Kitsune no .Saiban” in the Waseda University 
Auditorium. This was the first appearance of 
a children’s theatre group in a large hall, and 
also marked a preliminary step towards (he 
production of plays based on nursery talcs. 
Since then its activitic-s have continued regularly, 
and the number oi .separate productions in 
Tokyo now amounts to 8,5. The group is also 
continuing its activity in the theoretical aipects 
of children’s theatre, experimenting with trans¬ 
lations ai well as original material, and advocat¬ 
ing realism m children’s plays. In 1939 the 


presentation of “Kaatc no Matasaburd” and ”Oba- 
ke no .Sekai” at the YQraku-za Theatre was the 
group’s first appearance at a major Tokyo theatre. 

At the same time, the I'ddft has also entered 
films and has participated in die making of 
such children’s films as “Torachan no Nikki". 
"Kaze no Matasabur6’’, and ".Suihei-san”, in 
cooperation with the regular film companies. In 
1941 the group established a contract with the 
loho film Studios, thus acquiring semiprof- 
sional status. 

During the war years, the group travelled 
to Manchuria and Korea with their plays, and 
also performed in the provinces of Japan for 
the evacuated children. At present besides its 
Tokyo iierformanees, the group lays emphasis 
on touring the schools and the various pro¬ 
vincial districts throughout the country. In 
19.52, with the support of the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation, the lokyo Education Bureau and the 
Asahi Shmikun newspaper firm, the T6d<i presented 
a sjiecial programme commemorating the 25th 
anniversary ol its inauguration. 

I'lie organization of the Tfidd consists of the 
grotip committee and the business section, with 
the founder Miyazu Hiroshi at the head. I’he 
committee is made up of the staff members, 
and the business section handles the acting, 
production and management. At the research 
institute, a study is made of various subjects 
concerned with child problems, and research 
students are also trained there. 

Other children’s groups now active in Tokyo 
include the .Shin Jidfi Ockidan, the HaiyQ-za 
Kodomo Gekijti, the Oekidan Nakama, the 
Ockidan Sanki-kai, (he Kokeshi-za, the Tokyo 
.Shonen Oekidan and several others. 


AMATEUR THEATRE 


As early as the Edo and the Meiji eras, there 
were amateur performances of kabuki plays. 
Remnants of these early amateur plays arc to 
be seen in the village plays which are still per¬ 
formed in isolated mountain villages. From 
about the beginning of the .Sh6wa Era (1926) 
amateur societies began to present plays from 
the shingeki or modern theatre repertory as 
well as from kabuki. With the advent of World 
War II, amateur drama fell under the influence 
of the age and was utilized by the militarists to 
promote patriotism and support for the war, 
and it thus became a medium for propaganda. 


Immediately after the war the amateur the¬ 
atre declined for a time, but the postwar period 
and its lack of entertainment facilities provided 
the natural conditions for its gradual resurgence. 
This began among the young Japanese, and soon 
spread with great rapidity throughout the na¬ 
tion. Thus amateur drama, which during the 
war had been controlled by political organs, 
now became an entirely independent move¬ 
ment. In the villages, nightlong dance and 
drama contests began to be held and these 
were not limited to a small section of the country 
only, but enjoyed a nationwide popularity. 
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The contesu were mostly of a low standard, 
but the very popularity of the amateur theatre 
may be interpreted as a sign of the delight of 
the youth at their release from the restrictions 
enforced by the wartime government. 

This nationwide movement became gradually 
separated into several parts such as youth the¬ 
atre, factory drama societies, the student societies, 
school societies and so on; and the amateur 
performances of these groups have developed 
from their disorganized beginnings into an 
established institution. Recently the trend is 
to refer to them as youth drama because their 
membership is predominantly drawn from among 
the youth. 

The postwar amateur shows which started 
as night-long dance contests, have developed 
to such an extent that many fine productions 
have resulted. Moreover, the performers them¬ 
selves no longer regard amateur drama as mere 
play or dilettanti.sm, and it has become a move¬ 
ment which is closely as-sociated with the daily 
life in the district or factory with which it is 
connected. Even in rural districts where profes¬ 
sional groups may come only once or twice in 
the course of a year, the amateur youth drama 
is flourishing as an independent and self-suflicient 
institution. 

This amateur drama movement has passed 
the stage of being mere recreation, and ts now 
actively cooperating in the movement toward 
the development of individual villages and 
towns, and for the creation of better human 
relationships within factory workshops. 'Fhis 
new activity of the amateur theatre movement 
may readily be interpreted as being one of 
the formative elements of the new culture of 
Japan. 

Youth Drama 

Youth drama is also referred to as community 
theatre, a name which describes one of its char¬ 
acteristics and which is derived from the com¬ 
munity theatre of America. The amateur theatre 
which is most closely associated with the individual 
district and society is the youth theatre, and 
performances are given by the youth organ¬ 
izations of the rural villages and towns. In the 
confusion of the early postwar period, youth 
drama developed in undirected manner; but 
with the attainment of greater stability follow¬ 
ing the signing of the Peace Treaty, the youth 
movement spread rapidly throughout the na¬ 
tion and a national council of youth organiza¬ 
tions known as the Nisai-ky6 was organized. As 
a result, the youth drama movement became 


a consolidated, organized effort. In 1952 the 
first postwar national youth festival was held, 
and one of its features was the youth drama 
contest held in Tokyo. 

For its programme, representative youth 
theatrical groups were chosen from each na¬ 
tional district, these groups competing against 
each other in performance held on the same 
stage Nihon Seinen-kan before a panel of judges 
made up of stage professionals. This contest 
has been held every year since its inaugura¬ 
tion in 1952. In the first year there were 26 
entries, in the second year 32 entries, the third 
year 30 entries, the fourth year 32 entries, and 
in the fifth year 36 entries, each made up of 
performers ranging in age from 18 to 25 years. 
At the same time chorus contests, debates, 
sports contests and other events arc held, mainly 
in the outer gardens of the Meiji Shrine. Of 
the total of 46 prefectures and municipalities 
that make up Japan, about 80 percent are 
represented at present in this national youth 
festival; one hundred percent participation is 
quite likely in the near future. 

A characteristic emerging from the contents 
of the drama presented during this five year 
period is the close relationship of the contents 
of the plays with the living condition of the 
district represented. The problems of each 
district, such as the base-lease problem and the 
movement for cleaning up election campaigns, 
are candidly revealed in these dramatizations 
of local affairs, while other plays are concerned 
with the legends of the respective district or 
tell a romanticized story of some local hero. 
In other worlds, the presentations may be divided 
into two general types, first realistic plays deal¬ 
ing with local problems, and the romantic plays 
with their legendary themes. 

The youth groups' plays have also succeeded 
in making effective use of provincial dialects. 
This rich regional colour is an important char¬ 
acteristic of the youth theatre. 

During the early period of the youth drama 
movement, the tendency was to present plays of 
the old matatabi category, plays which dealt 
with the adventures of roving gamblers. The 
sentimental idealization of such heroes has its 
roots in feudalistic society, and evidently the 
young people took readily to this easy senti¬ 
mentality. However this trend lasted perhaps 
only four or five years, after which the old plots 
with their feudalistic themes gradually vanished 
from the repertory. In their place, plays are 
being given which reflect a growing move¬ 
ment for widespread democratic institutions. 

The youth drama societies, while being am- 
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bilious to take pwt in the yearly national contest, 
at the same time have made themselves an 
indUpensable part of the villages and towns 
to which they belong. They invariably take 
part in all the village festivals and community 
gatherings, offering a healthy form of recreation 
to the entire community. The halls of priman- 
and middle schools, and the auditoriums of 
community centre buildings are gcnerallv 
utilized for the presentation of the plays, with 
no recourse being made to a professional the¬ 
atre or a cinema stage. In some rural schoob 
and community centres, there arc hardly proper 
facilities for the presentation of plays, but the 
energetic determination and imagination ot the 
members of the societies create simple but ef¬ 
fective results with what little is available. 

In the postwar era the construction ol (om- 
munity centres throughout the counirv was 
urged, and at present approximately 80 percent 
of the towns and villages of the nation are etpiipped 
with such centres, reaching a total of some 3,(ilK). 
The great majority of these are equtpped with 
stage facilities; and there is no doubt tbai this 
fact has had a strong influence on the rapid de¬ 
velopment of youth drama. 

Workshop Drama 

This is a name given to non-profit making 
amateur groups centred in the factories and 
workshops and organizetl cilhei by workers 
employed in the same factory or b\ tho.se engaged 
in an identical occupation. 

During World War II, this loo was utilized 
by the Government as a medium for prop¬ 
aganda, but after the war, following the general 
tendency, the workers’ drama societies rapidly 
advanced towards being fully democratic. During 
the years 1946-1949, National Railway and 
electrical workers, with their nation-wide organ¬ 
izations, developed workers’ drama to a high 
degree as one aspect of their cultural move¬ 
ment. For instance, the railway workers’ union, 
with its national organization, was able to 
promote a national railworkers’ theatrical con¬ 
test, much in the manner ol the yearly contest 
of the national youth festival. In this movement, 
the workers themselves wrote plays based on 
actual worshop experience, with professional 
advice and aid from outside. These plays were 
presented by amateur worker actors, for the 
benefit of their fellow workmen. At first these 
amateur plays were mere sketches of workshop 
life, but gradually the theme became broader, 
incorporating a more ambitious and positive 
attitude toward the betterment of working 


conditions. The creation of such original plays 
by the workers was encouraged, and this re¬ 
sulted in many highly commendable works 
which rivalled those of professional writers. 
They were so successful that for a time profes¬ 
sional writers were .said to acquire fresh themes 
from suggestions gatheretl from the amateur 
plat’s. Many amateur writers of workshop 
plays later turned to professional play-writing. 
•■Vt present, the creation of original plays is also 
encouragetl in the youth and the schixil drama 
movements; but it was the workers’ movement 
that starteil this tiend, during the chaotic first 
years after the end of the war. 

However, the workers’ drama societies, which 
enioved such an early and rapid development, 
fell under the influenee of the widespread ide¬ 
ological changes taking place at the lime, and 
they unfortunately became a direct medium 
lor lalanir movement proparanda, thus be¬ 
coming highly (lohtical in nature. As a result, 
the inirmsK value of workers’ drama began 
to declinr rapidly from about 1949, and has 
vet to recover 

In some companies the drama movement 
was banned Iwcause of distrust of its political 
lendencies, while in others where the lalmur 
movement had become radical in its trends, 
the leaders of the drama movement were often 
the victims of industrial purges. As a result, the 
workers’ drama societies lost their place; some 
dispersed with their members joining in a com¬ 
munity theatrical group instead, while others 
such as the railway workers' society, were re¬ 
tained merely as small recreation groufis. 

From alHiut 19.61, simple presentations which 
required only small spaces and short |>eriods 
ol time liegan to lie encouraged again at the 
work sues as a type of recreation. As a result, 
a new simplified Ibrm appeared, which made 
no use of a formal stage or stage sets. Not only 
did this do away with the large scale produc¬ 
tions of the earlier amateur societies, but it 
also was an attempt to make drama a form of 
recreation free from political propaganda. The 
workers’ theatrical groupis are therefore now 
being encouraged for the purpose of creating 
a sense of comradeship through co-operative 
enterprise, and of causing an improval in human 
relationships within the workshop. 

In the Kurashiki Icxtile Company, which 
has eleven factories in various places throughout 
the countiy, a drama contest is held, in which 
amateur performers from each factory compete 
for highly honoured prizes. Moreover, they 
participate in the yearly International I'healre 
month, using this as an opportunity for them to 
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increue an awarenea of international obliga¬ 
tion! and relationihipt. 

The various banlu of Tokyo also have an 
amateur drama organization which has been 
active since the end of the war, and is always 
careful to avoid being used for political propa¬ 
ganda. 

Student and School Drama 

The productions of the universities, high 
schools, middle and primary schools, as they 
are performed by amateurs, may be classed as 
amateur drama. They may be considered as a 
special type of amateur drama, in that they 
are centred on the schools. 

This type of amateur drama may be divided 
into two sections. That of the universities and 
the high schools, in which the students them¬ 
selves form the main part of the movement, 
is the first of these, while that of the middle and 
primary schools composes the second, with the 
teachers being the influencing factor around 
which the movement revolves. 

In the early part of the Taishd Era (1912-1926) 
school plays were widely performed under the 
influence of the new liberal duration, but in 1924 
the Minister of Education issued an order banning 
all school plays, because of the undue extremes of 
the students in their costuming and makeup, and 
in their imitation of professional actors. After that 
time, drama disappeared from educational 
iiutitutions, and was not revived until the post¬ 
war era. 

Student Dnsisa 

In the drama activities of universities and 
colleges, it is the students who form the nucleus 
of the movement. The members are grouped 
together through a common interest in the 
theatre, on a voluntary basis. Some such groups 
are well organized and receive financial sup¬ 
port from the school, with school instructors 
acting as advisers. In others where financial 
help from the school is not forthcoming, the 
members pay the costs of performances from 
their own pocket money. 

In the period immediately alter the end of 
the war, the various colleges all had their own 
theatrical groups, but there was no coordination 
between them. However, a federation joining 
all these various groups was formed in 1952, and 
cme of the results was the sponsoring of Japan's 
fint joint ctfllege drama competition. Sub¬ 
sequently, the number of school groups partici¬ 
pating has increased yearly. Not only the col¬ 


leges around Tokyo and in the Kantd Region, 
but colleges of other outlying regiom such as 
the Tdhoku Area or KytishQ, have formed 
federations with annual drama contests. 

Some groups produce plays which have been 
already performed by professional shingeki (mod¬ 
em theatre) companies, while others more 
ambitiously select Western plays, which have 
not yet been presented in Japan, and perform 
them in their own translated versions. This 
trend towards experimental theatre is something 
which was not, seen previously in youth and 
workers’ drama. Original student plays are 
also presented frequently, and although they 
have not yet attained a very high standard, they 
are unique in their attempt to portray the strug¬ 
gles and problems of youth. 

Student movements were often influenced by 
radical political elements and school produc¬ 
tions sometimes reflected this same tendency. 
However, at present, student drama seems on 
the whole to be a healthy and balanced extra¬ 
curricular activity. It is an interesting phe¬ 
nomenon that more of the members of the dra¬ 
matic groups are students of engineering and 
law rather than students who arc taking an 
honour course in drama or the arts. 

Besides these, there are certain student groups 
with a special interest in kabuki, which are 
organized for the purpose of studying the native 
classical drama. These groups often give per¬ 
formances of kabuki plays, taken directly from 
the repertory of the professional kabuki theatre. 
This type of drama is generally regarded more 
as a hobby, and is distinct from the theatrical 
activities of the main student groups; it does 
however constitute a unique feature of student 
drama. 

In the high school drama groups, voluntary 
and independent membership, as in the college 
groups, is not allowed as a general rule, and 
dramatic activities are carried out under the 
supervision of teachers as a part of the educa¬ 
tional programme. As in the case of the youth 
and the workshop drama groups, these, too, 
developed in the period immediately following 
the end of the war, and their activities were 
eventually directed towards a yearly public 
performance. In Tokyo, for instance, a high 
school drama contest has been held yearly since 
1947 under the sponsorship of the teachers. 
The number of participating schools has in¬ 
creased until it is now approximately a hundred. 
Preliminary contests are held over a (airly long 
period in preparation for the final rounds. Other 
prefectures and municipalities, following Tokyo’s 
example, have also established similar annual 
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contests. In 1955 a national organization was 
formed, with plans for yearly meetings during 
the summer vacation period. The high school 
drama groups also readily joined the inter¬ 
national theatre festivals through the public 
presentation of their plays during the period. 

A characteristic of the high school drama 
repertory is the presentation of original plays 
that are the result of the combined efforts of 
both pupils and teachers. During the first years, 
the numbers of original plays were small, but 
it gradually increased until now original plays 
make up nearly the total ptercenlage at the 
yearly contests. The plays which are placed 
among the winners in the Tokyo contest arc 
almost invariably performed later by regional 
schools, spreading in this way throughout the 
nation in a remarkably short time. These win¬ 
ning plays are also taken up by the youth the¬ 
atre and workers’ theatre groups, so that the 
original plays of the high school dramatic so¬ 
cieties now occupy a central position in na¬ 
tional amateur drama. These plays, being 
written by teachers who arc well aware of the 
standard appropriate to their students, can 
be performed without too much difficulty by 
the students, and moreover handle themes 
which are easily understandable among them. 
Hence, successful plays of this type often com¬ 
pete with well-known plays for the greatest 
popularity in the high school drama repertory. 

Compared with the college dramatic societies, 
which, in spite of their wider range of member¬ 
ship and better staging facilities, are still not 
very well organized, the high school societies are 
far superior both in organization and in actual 
stage presentation. Some high schools have 
difficulty in presenting plays using both boy-s 
and girls in spite of the newly established co¬ 
educational system; some schools which sul- 
lered damage during the war have a deplorable 
lack of facilities. However, in spite of these 
drawbacks, high school groups arc the most 
active among the many amateur drama groups. 

Apart from the regular high school groups, 
there are those of the evening-course students, 
who attend high school at night while working 
during the day hours. These evening-course 
students, too, have formed their drama groups, 
and also perform at public yearly contests. 
Their plays, while technically not of the same 
standard as the day school groups, have value 
in that they portray the lives of working students. 

Schsxtl Dnnus 

In the new educational programme of the 


postwar era, the school readers from the first 
grade upwards contain examples in drama form, 
which are not only to be read, but also acted 
in the classroom under the leadership of the 
teacher. Eacli child, regardless of whether he 
is attracted to drama or not, is required to 
undergo this training as part of his education. 
It was only after the end of the war that the 
place of drama in education was recognized; 
before that the readers included very' few ex¬ 
amples. Drama as part of the school curriculum 
now serves to give the children an opportunity 
to learn to speak clearly and distinctly before 
an audience, and also teaches them coordina¬ 
tion and cooperation, through the teamwork 
that is necessary for any prtxluction. 

This then is drama as a part of the regular 
curriculum. Apart from this, extra-curricular 
drama groups also exist, made up of students 
who are particularly interested in drama. This 
activity also extends to kami-Mbai and puppet 
plays, riie puppet plays (in mint cases finger- 
Itp pupyiets) are particularly popular because 
they are relatively easy to stage. In primary 
schools where music is especially ympular, the 
music instructor may cooperate in the creation 
of a children's opera. 

In 195.5, through the cooperation of UNESCO 
and the I TI, a list of children’s plays was made 
available, opening the way towards the inlerna- 
ttonal exchange of such plays, and giving added 
impetus to the movement in Japan. There arc 
at prcsetit a great number of appropriate plays 
available for school children, written by profes¬ 
sional playwrights, by writers who specialize in 
children’s plays, by primary and middle school 
teachers and others. The Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion has selected a group of fifty children’s plays 
to .serve as a guide in choosing the repertory for 
a school drama group. 

In this manner, the amateur theatre, in spite 
of its humble nature when compared with the 
professional theatre with its famous stars, is 
closely linked with industry and education, and 
exerts great influence on the cultural develop¬ 
ment of the youth of the nation. In the pre¬ 
war years, the amateur theatre rarely received 
mention as ntaking any contribution to Japa¬ 
nese drama; but the importance of the amateur 
theatre since the war cannot be overlooked. 
Its great development may be counted as one 
of the signs of the new democratic culture of 
postwar Japan. The various forms of the ama¬ 
teur theatre have shown results which compare 
favourably with that of any professional group. 
Moreover, it commands a large audience, much 
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Urger than that of any profeMional company. in the cities, whereas the amateur theatre reaches 
The professional performances take place mainly to all parts of the country. 


POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT 


Yose 

Among the various forms of popular enter¬ 
tainment in Japan, one which possesses a unique¬ 
ness of its own it the you. The yose is a sort of 
vaudeville show in which the entertainers per¬ 
form a variety of items. It has a long tradition, 
having been originated in the 17th century. 
The word yose meant a place where people 
gather. In the latter half of the Edo Period 
a special building for the yose was constructed, 
but prior to that, this type of entertainment 
was known as daidS-gei or Isuji-gei (both mean¬ 
ing roadside entertainment), and was performed 
outdoors in public squares. 

The main part of the_)B« programme is made 
up of the kodan or rakugo, both of which are 
forms of story-telling; later, other types of enter¬ 
tainment also came to be performed on the 
programme. 

The kSdan had its origin in the 16th century, 
when priest story-tellers related portions of the 
historic annals known as Taihei-ki. During the 
Edo Period, unemployed samurai warriors and 
other such wayfarers related battle tales, strik¬ 
ing a stand or block with a fan for emphasis, 
at temples and shrines and under rudely con¬ 
structed themporary roofs on a dry river bed or 
at the tide of the street where people were ac¬ 
customed to gather. 

The rakugo developed from the comic anec¬ 
dotes created and retold by skilled story-tellers 
among the otogi-shu or the professional story¬ 
tellers attached to a daimyo lord. About 16^ 
one of these called Tsuyu-no Gorfibei appeared 
on the streets of Kyoto with his art and gained 
much popularity. In 1687 Shilumo Buzaemon 
started a small theatre in the middle of Edo’s 
busiest district; and he became known as the 
father at rakugo. 

The yose, in approximately the form in which 
we have it today, came into existence in 1798, 
when Okamoto Mansaku of Osaka came to Edo 
and established a yose-ta, that is, an assembly 
place for entertainment. These yose theatre 
gradually increased in number, and at the 
height at its popularity about 1815, there were 
125 of them in Edo. Subsequently, in 1841, 


the Temp6 Reform, by which entertainment 
facilities were greatly restricted, caused the 
number to be reduced to a mere Sheen. How¬ 
ever, following the Meiji Restoration, the yose 
again gained in popularity, with more than 
forty well-established theatres in existence. Later, 
from about the beginning of the Taishd Era, 
the development of the cinema and other forms 
of entertainment gradually encroached on the 
popularity of the yose, so that the number of 
yose theatres decreased. In the postwar era, 
only a very few have been re-established in 
Tokyo. In Osaka, the yose developed earlier 
than in Edo, and many yose theatres had been 
established throughout the city during the mid¬ 
dle part of the Meiji Era. However, at present 
the manzai has taken precedence over the yose, and 
there is now only one yose theatre in Osaka. 

In both the kodan and the rakugo, the story¬ 
teller sits on a high platform known as the koza, 
and although he may make use of a certain 
amount of gesture, he does not leave his cushion 
or stand up during his narration. At present, 
kodan and rakugo story-tellers ore very popular 
as performers on the radio and television. In 
former days, there were various yose which 
specialized respectively in the kodan, rakugo, 
joruri and other types of narrative entertain¬ 
ment; but nowadays the yose generally offers 
a mixed programme including all these types. 

Yose entertainment also includes a form of 
comic anecdote which is however not related 
to the rakugo. This is the mandan, in which cur¬ 
rent events, topics of the time or the contem¬ 
porary craze are combined a in comic manner. 
This form came into being from about 1924, 
being initiated by narrators of the old silent 
films, who had to change their occupation with 
the advent of talking films. 

Another form of yose entertainment is the 
numzai, in which two performers standing on 
the stage exchange comic repartee. This is a 
modernized version of the old kadozuke-gei of 
Edo, in which players performed from door 
to door at the time of the New Year. A man 
and a woman may make up the pair, but it 
may also be both men or both women. There 
are also some mataai in which humorous patter 
between the two is kept up while the performer 
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also plays a shamism or an accordion. The mm- 
zai is now one of the major elements of a yos€ 
programme. 

Agam, there is a form of entertainment in 
which the speech of certain famous kabuki or 
skimpa actors is mimicked. This is called kou<a- 
iro, and also has its origin in the Edo Period. 
Newer forms of mimicry are also known some¬ 
times as seitai-mosha. Ventriloquism appears 
imder the name of fukuwa-jutsu, while mono¬ 
mane involves mimicry of all manner of sounds, 
from the cries of birds and animals to the sound 
of trains, cars, the hissing of fighting cats and 
so on. 

Besides these, there are also performances of 
popular songs and of the joruri (gidayO-bushi) 
and naniwa-buski ballad singing. The joruri 
puppet plays, together with the kabuki plays, 
formed the two great theatre entertainment 
forms of the common people in the Edo Pe¬ 
riod; this joruri musical narrative, independent 
of the stage acting, came to be sung as pan 
of the yose programme. They became partic¬ 
ularly popular when sung by women, but this 
popularity has since declined. Western instru¬ 
mental accompaniment, jazz music and so on 
still have no place in yose. 

Among the most popular types of ballads sung 
to the accompaniment of the shomisen is the 
naniwa-buski. This is abo performed on a yose 
programme, but it is popular enough to be 
performed independently in large theatres as 
well. Recently, it has become even more po(>- 
ular through the medium ol the radio. The 
naniwa-buski was first sung by low caste beggar- 
priests called saimon. About the end of the Meiji 
Era, TSchQken Kumoemon improved these 
ballads, and making use of well-known his¬ 
torical tales, he set them to a simple melody, 
and won great popularity for this type of enter- 
teinment. Women, too, give performances of 
it. As this form of musical story-telling had 
its start mainly in the Kansai Region, the people 
of Edo referred to it as the Naniwa (old name 
of Osaka) ballad form, thus giving it its name 
of tumiwa-buski. A characteristic of the naniwa- 
buski is that it is constantly increasing its reper¬ 
tory with new numbers. 

Again, there is the biwa-ula which is story¬ 
telling to the accompaniment of the biwa, a 
type of lute. This had its origin in KyOshQ; 
at present its popularity has wanted under the 
pressure of the tumiwa-buski. 

A yose programme also often includes dances, 
marionettes, sleight of hand, acrobatics and 
other forms of entertainment. (The sleight of 
lutnd and acrobatics will be dealt with in the 


following section.) There are at present about 
200 yose entertainers. The rase theatres are much 
smaller than the regular theatres, scaling only 
about 300 to 400 people. This serves to increase 
the sense ol informality between performers 
and audience. 


Street Shows 

.Mlhough it is rarely teen these days, there 
used to be a [mpular form of street entertain¬ 
ment known as mtse-morto. It is now only seen 
in certain shrine or temple grounds on a festival 
day. or in some public square, smd gives no 
indication ol its former popularity. The mise- 
mono was perl'ormed in temporarily enclosed 
sites, or in an improvised tent, and originated 
sometime in the 16ih century. The forms of 
entertainment performed at the mise-mono in¬ 
cluded magic, acrobatics, tricks, dances, fencing 
and so on. Human freaks, strange birds and 
animals such as otters, peacocks and bears 
were also exhibited, os were strange plants. 
Some such mise-morut shows have now been 
incorporated into sideshows, circuses and the 
yose. 

Tejiiia 

In Japan, magic generally developed as tejina, 
sleight of hand, and is still to be seen in the Kur. 
It originated in the genjulsu imported from 
China in the Bth century, and passing through 
many changes, it developed into a popular 
form of entertainment in about 1680. A char¬ 
acteristic of the Japanese sleight of hand is 
that it is performed to the accompaniment 
of conslani verbal palter or of music, making 
it seem to be only incidental to the amuse¬ 
ment caused by the talk, quite in contrast to 
the elaborate showmanship of Western magicians. 

Many forms of magic were imported from 
abroad after the Meiji Restoration; mainly 
from China and the West. 

One very famous magician was a woman 
performer named Shdkyokusai Tenkatsu. 

Kytskssgal 

This is also called karuuiaza and is a type 
of acrobatic act. It was imported from China 
together with sangaku in the 8th century. It 
became a form of popular entertainment dur¬ 
ing the early part of the Edo Period. The dry 
bed of Kamo River in Kyoto was a favourite 
site for mise-mtsno shows in the old days; and 
according to old records, puppet plays, the 
kumo-mai, tight-rope walking, and also esthibi- 
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tiom of itrange birdt and beasU, pigmiet and 
giant women were held there. 

Thif wa> a type of tight*ropc walking, in 
which the performer climbed a long bamboo 
pole and then croMcd a high rope. Then the 
bamboo pole would be held upright on the 
ahoulder of the tight-rope walker, and a boy 
or girl would climb up the pole to sit on it or 
lie down or perform other movements at its 
tip. 

Wannlce 

The performer would pass in a flying leap 
through one or two hoops. 

Taisna-watarl 

The performer would walk a rope wearing 
wooden clogs and holding an open parasol in 
one hand. He would perform acrobatic feats 
on the rope, such as standing on one foot, lying 
down, etc. 

HaaUgtMsorl 

This is a form of acrobatic skill now practised 
almost exclusively by firemen, 'fhey climb up 
long ladders held upright in the air, and per¬ 
form acrobatic feats on top of them. An annual 
I)erformance takes place every year in January. 

AaUgd 

The performer lies on his back and holds 
his feet up in the air. Large and small wooden 
tubs are then piled up one on top of the other 
on his feet, and a little girl or boy climbs up 
the stack of tubs and performs various acro¬ 
batics. The performer then kicks the barrels 
off, catching the child with his feet. 

Kyolns-goisia 

This is an act which has a long history in 
Japan, and consists of handling tops. In 1870 
Matsui Gensui went abroad and intrt^uced Japa¬ 
nese top-spinning show to Western countries. 

Kyolroba 

This is a from of bare-back riding in which 
various feats are performed on horse-back. 
There are two general types of fyokuba; one 
is an imitation of simitar acts in the West, white 
the other is native to Japan. In the Japanese 
Ignkuia, the performer used to assume kaiuki 
poses on the back of a galloping horse. How¬ 
ever, this is no longer to be seen. The currently 
practiced kyokuia is the Western type which 


was introduced into Japan in 1872 by the Eng¬ 
lish, and in 1886 by an Italian troupe. Sub¬ 
sequently, all kyokuia in Japan came to take 
the Western form. 

Dalkagitn 

Daikagura is an offshoot of the kagura, and 
involves the skilful use of hand balls. Kyoku- 
mari is an act in which a ball is balanced on 
the upraised foot with the performer on his 
back. Saramawashi is the revolving of a huge 
plate on the end of a thin bamboo stick. 

The you programmes of today incorporate 
many of these old sideshow entertainment 
forms. 

Apart from the miu-mono entertainment men¬ 
tioned above, there are also street entertain¬ 
ments which are mainly for children, such as 
shadow-plays, magic-lantern pictures, peep-shows, 
picture plays and the like. Of these, only the 
picture-plays, the kami-shibai, are still to be seen. 

Kage-e Shibai 

Kage-e shibai, or shadow plays, gained their 
effect by means of shadows cast on a paper door 
or other form of screen. Utsushi-e were magic 
lantern pictures which were produced in col¬ 
our on glass. Music and narrative were sup¬ 
plied, and the performances were given at 
festivals and on summer evenings, or on a you 
programme. It is a form that is said to have 
existed as early as 1801 in Edo. Today, it is 
still to be seen near Hachioji in Tokyo. 

Nozokl-lusraknri 

Nozoki-karakuri were peep-boxes which first 
became popular in the Edo Period, and were 
to be seen at festival sites and public squares. 
A box with several holes covered by glass was 
prepared. When a customer peered in through 
one of the holes he saw a picture inside the 
box. A series of pictures could be shown by 
the manipulation of a string controlling the 
sides, and the narrator accompanied the pic¬ 
tures with his story. 

The Kami-shibai or picture-plays are exclu¬ 
sively for children’s amusement and are still 
often seen on the streets today. Pictures show¬ 
ing various episodes in a story are drawn on 
heavy sheets of carboard, with several such 
pictures forming one sequence. The narrator 
tells the story while going through his scries 
of pictures in turn. This is now also used for 
educational purposes in kindergartens and ele¬ 
mentary schools, with chiidren sometimes making 
their own kami-shiiai. 
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DRAMA IN POSTWAR JAPAN 


Development of the Amateur 
Theatre 

An outstanding development in the drama 
of postvrar Japan is the rapid growth of the 
community theatre, the workers’ theatre, student 
and schools drama and other forms of amateur 
dramatic activity. The theatre, which had 
formerly been considered mainly the property 
of the leisure class of the cities, began to have 
a close affinity with the people in general, as 
well as being influenced in education. In the 
growth of this movement can be seen a new 
factor in the national culture of modern Japan. 

Repertort 

The lack of appropriate new material is a 
constant problem to Japanese theatre twlay, 
and in spite of the fact that the professional 
companies often perform original works and 
seek to encourage writers, the results have been 
negligible. Amid the general mediocrity, the 
group of plays on legendary themes written by 
Kinoshita Junji are outstanding. These plays 
were first performed by student drama groups 
and later by professional companies, with even 
the kabuki eventually presenting several. His 
works represent a new style in the theatre. 

Meanwhile, in the amateur theatre of the 
regional districts, plays with themes taken from 
local legends and folk tales are being developed 
by the provincial people themselves. It is always 
an interesting challenge to preserve and present 
the beauty of old traditions in some form adapted 
to the new conditions of modern life; in the case 
of the legends, the answer seems to have been 
found in the medium of stage art. 

In support of the trend to encourage original 
plays, the Ministry of Education promotes a 
yearly contest to select a period plays for presen¬ 
tation during the Autumn Arts Festival. Dur¬ 
ing the first three years of this contest, the selec¬ 
tion was limited to plays for the kabuki theatre, 
but in subsequent years the scope was widened 
to include other thaatre genres also. This not 
only served to bring to public attention prom¬ 
ising writen, but also was effective in stimulating 


the waning interest in the creation of original 
plays. 

In the repertory of the shingtki (modern 
theatre in the Western manner), modem plays 
are given precedence, but it is the translated 
Western plays rather than original Japanese 
plays that achieve the greatest success. For 
instance, Broadway hits such as “A streetcar 
Named Desire" and "The Death of a Sales¬ 
man" were presented by the Bungaku-za and 
the Mingei troufK- resiiectively, and made 
unprecedented and unexpectedly long runs. 
European classical plays such as those of Shake¬ 
speare and Moliere, and such representative 
plays as (iorki's “Lower Depths", Clhekhov's 
" Three .Sisters”, "Cherry Orchard" and so on 
are often produced and never without con¬ 
siderable success. 

Meanwhile, professional playwrights are now 
turning their allention lo other fields such as 
films and radio and television drama. They 
arc particularly active in radio drama; and as 
a result, the livelihood of the playwrights had 
gradually become more secure. In this man¬ 
ner, the opporunilies open to playwrights have 
become considerably more numerous since the 
war. 

Training Facilities lor Actors 

Ihe leading shingeki companies such as the 
Haiu-za, Bungakii-za, Mingei and Bud6-no-kai, 
have their respective training centres for actors. 
In the years after the war these centres at- 
iracted very many aspiring actors, so that now 
effective dramatic instruction is ensuring the 
continuation of the shmgeki movement. 

A few of the private universities have also 
established drama courses in which students 
who plan to enter the theatrical profession in 
the future, are given a basic education in this 
field. A group of graduates of the drama course 
of Nihon University and other universities recently 
aspired to enter the kabuki field, and are now per¬ 
forming as members of the kabuki troupe in Osaka. 
Because of the feudalist ic structure of the kabuki 
organization, it had previously been almost im¬ 
possible to enter the kabuki as an outsider, so that 
this entry of the college graduates represented a 
considerable innovatitxt. However, it still remains 
to be seen how successfully these new performen 
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will fare in ihe kabuki world, with its adherence 
to a hereditary system. 

Social Status of Actors 

In the feudal society of the Edo Period, ka¬ 
buki actors were considered an inferior class; 
but at the beginning of the Meiji Era, such 
class discriminations were eliminated by law, 
and actors came to have their place in society 
not only as equal citirens but as honoured 
artists. At present, outstanding kabuki actors 
are honoured by membership in the National 
Academy of Arts, and several actors are also 
to be found among the recipients of the yearly 
award of the Culture Medal. 

Previous to the Meiji Era, it was practically 
unthinkable that any member of the Imperial 
Family should see the kabuki; but in 1887 the 
Emperor Meiji broke precedent and viewed a 
kabuki performance at the Foreign Minister’s 
private residence. .Since then, there have been 
no other such occasions until the postwar period, 
when both Ihe Emperor and the Empress have 
made visits to the kabuki theatre. This is not 
only a sign of the new freedom attained by 
the royal family, but also of the fact that the 
status of the actors has rUen considerably since 
the former days. 

However, although Ihe social status of the 
actors has been improved, it cannot be said 
that their status as wage earners has been sim¬ 
ilarly established. There is no kabuki actors 
union even today and troupes are still formed 
under the leadership of the za-gashira (troupe- 
leader), exactly as they were in feudal times, 
by a system based on the teacher—disciple 
relationship. The situation is such that should 
the younger members attempt to introduce 
elements of democracy into the structure, their 
careers would be jeopardized by the producing 
companies. In other words, kabuki has managed 
to free itself from the structures of feudalism, 
but only to a limited extent, and there is much 
that still needs reform. 

In the early part of 1957, the Japan Actors 
Society at last came into being. This is an actors’ 
mutual aid society, and cannot be called a 
union. However, as it is the first theatrical 
organization of its kind, it may perhaps be 
considered as the first stage of a general dem¬ 
ocratic movement within the theatre. In Osaka, 
too, the Kansai Actor’s .Society has been formed, 
so that the establishment of a national organiza¬ 
tion may be expected in the future. However, 
at present members of the shmgeki companies 
are not included in these societies. 


Production System 

ToaU Pe if o i - ii ismcc 

Kabuki plays are of considerable length when 
acted in their entirety, and full performances 
are called losbi. Since kabuki developed with¬ 
in itself its own system of ‘star’ performers, it 
became customary for a programme to include 
several single scenes from entirely unrelated 
plays, in order that there should be an equal 
opporunity for each star to display his indi¬ 
vidual abilities. The result was that the au¬ 
dience, not being supplied with a consecutive 
story, often could not understand the plot with¬ 
out previous acquaintance with it. However, 
in the postwar era, there has been a tendency 
to revert to a more frequent presentation of 
toshi performances. As a result, many scenes 
from classical plays, which had not been per¬ 
formed for some time, again appeared on the 
stage, and the plays became understandable. 
This trend was initiated in the period imme¬ 
diately after the end of the war, partly through 
the encouragement of the occupation author¬ 
ities, and has made possible a new understand¬ 
ing of the old kabuki classics. 

Long-run Syatesn 

During the Edo Period, according to old 
records, a play which had achieved great suc¬ 
cess was retained for a two or three month 
period. In general the kabuki performances 
now are limited to a twenty-five day period; 
but since the war there have been occasions 
when a specially popular programme was con¬ 
tinued for a fifty-day period. In the shmgeki, 
the 1949 performance of “The Marriage of 
Figaro” at the Picadilly Experimental Theatre 
instituted the long-run system, and proved a 
great stimulus to the shmgeki movement. 

The long-run system has become possible 
through the increase in the number of theatre¬ 
goers. After the war, people who had been 
unable to attend the theatre during the war, 
flocked to see the plays. Among these were a 
large number who in previous days had had 
no interest in theatre. Formerly, large-scale 
theatre parties had been mainly composed of 
members of the fan-clubs of particular stars, 
or invited guests of some large business or indus- 
trtsd firm. However, in the postwar era, theatre 
clubs of a diflFerent nature have sprung up through¬ 
out the nation, for the express purpose of creating 
a new understanding and appreciation of the 
theatre, and these are typified by the thriving 
Tomin Gekijd of Tokyo with its wide membership. 
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Recently, other similar theatre clubs have been 
formed among the workers and the students 
throughout the country. It is partly due to this 
system that the shingeki companies too have been 
able to attract a following of their own. and are 
now able to travel to various pans of the counirs' 
to give their performances, relying on the sup¬ 
port of their regional theatre clubs. 

Doable-programme System 

In Japan two kabuki performances are usualls 
held every day. Moreover, the evening perform¬ 
ance is composed of an entirely different pro¬ 
gramme from the matinee; in other words, the 
actors of a single company are called on to perform 
all day from II in the morning till 10 at night. 
This double programme system is maintained 
by the producing companies for the sake of 
the profits to be thus derived, and they entirelv 
disregard the overwork and lack of rehearsal 
time that is consequently forced on the actors. 

Apart from the obvious strain of overwork on 
the actors, this system also prevents sufficient 
rehearsal time to master new plays adequately 
before the opening of the following month’s 
programme, and the few days between runs 
are usually spent in hectic preparation. The 
double-programme system has been exposed to 
severe criticism many times, but as vel, no 
steps have taken to improve the situation. 

Cultural rxchangf with 
Foreign Nations 

Introductian of Kabuki Abroad 

The Americans in Japan during the occupa¬ 
tion became very interested in kabuki and re¬ 
turned home enthusiastic supporters of it. This 
has fostered a continually increasing interest 
in the United States, and in 1954, through 
the efforts of F. Bowers and J. Mitchener, a group 
of performers led by dancer Azuma Tokuho 
went to America to introduce the kabukt dance. 
They met with great success there, and made 
another tour of America the following year. 

In the autumn of 1955, the kabuki actor Ichi¬ 
kawa Ennosuke and his company toured the 
Chinese mainland with their kabuki repertory, 
so that genuine kabuki was first introduced to 
China rather than to America. The following 
year, as a reciprocal cultural project, leading 
performers of the Chinese theatre came to 
japan. 

PrcMsstutfoa of Ndi fas Italy 

In 1954, through the cooperation of the ITI 


in Japan and other organizations, a group of 
nah performers made a trip to Italy to take 
pan in the International Theatre Festival held 
there. Ii had been previously considered a 
difficult matter to ititrodure the classical theatre 
to a foreign audience: but the mh received 
unexpectedly high acclaim abroad. 

ThtMtrical Clubs and Soiifties 

During the war several theatre organizations 
were formed as a means of regulation; but 
with ihe end of the war these organizations were 
dissolved, and new, independent groups were 
formed with the purfxxie of furthering the de¬ 
velopment of Ihe theatre in Japan. 

.Nihon Engei Kydkai fJapan Drama Society): 
This group IS made up of men professionally con¬ 
cerned with Ihe theatre, including playwrights, 
directors, stage designers, theatre critics, theatre 
administrators etc., and is active as the leading 
group of IIS kind in the Japanese theatre world. 
(Established in 1951 i 

Kokusai Engeki Kydkai, Nihon Onire (Japan 
Ontre of I TI). This is the Japan Centre of an 
International Theatre Institute, composed of 
members from the various branches of the theatre; 
It is active in furthering the interchange and 
mutual appreciation of the respective drama of the 
various nations of the world. Under the auspices of 
this group, an International I'heatre Month has 
been sponsored every year in the spring since 
1952. During this period, not only Ihe profes¬ 
sional stage, but the youth theatre also has 
Ijecn encouraged by the group and it has greatly 
furthered international movements among Ihe 
youth. (Established in 1951.) 

Nihon Fingei Gakukai (Japan Drama Institute). 
This is a group organized mainly for the purpose 
of specialized study of the theatre, and is made 
up more of scholars than of men actually active 
in the theatre. (Established in 1949.) 

Tomin Gekij6 (The Tokyo Citizen’s Theatre). 
This is an organization formed for the purpose of 
providing facilities for the citizens of Tokyo to see 
good theatre programmes at a reasonably low 
price of admission. It is highly active as an organi¬ 
zation composed entirely of audience members. 
(Established in 1947.) 

Trent! of Today’s Drama Circles 

The period from around 1955 up to the 1970's 
may be called the era of economic development, 
if we call the decade after the war the era of post¬ 
war recovery.” 

During this period, there was a movement 
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to revive cbusical dramas, saturate rural areas 
with dramatic art, and realize contempora¬ 
neousness with the rest of the world. While an 
excessive inclination toward Tokyo and centralized 
authoritarianism were still evident, provincial 
cities had come to have well-equipped community 
cultural centers and could easily put on, in their 
own districts, not only new dramas but also 
classics as well. In the meantime, noh, kyogm kabuki, 
and bmraku plays also were on the upswing, to the 
extent that they were presented in foreign coun¬ 
tries almost regularly every year. In addition, 
there was a performance in China of the new 
drama (I960), while small experimental theatrical 
companies including Tenjo Sajiki travelled over¬ 
seas. In response to this approach, leading theatri¬ 
cal companies of Western countries often came to 
J apan to perform their plays. 

TnuUdosisd Dranisi 

The long-pending National Theater was 
completed in 1966. The National Theater 
consists of a major hall with a seating capacity 
of 1,500 and a minor hail for 800 people. As 
a noh theater was not attached to the National 
Theater, noh is being performed mainly at noh 
theaters built in various places, including .Suido- 
bashi Noh Theater, which was reconstructed in 
1950, Kanze Kaikan Hall (1954), or Kita Noh 
Theater (1954). 

Court Dance and Music, which had long 
been conhned to the court until recent times, 
is now to be presented to the public by the Na¬ 
tional Theater. Once a year since the war the 
National Folk Art Convention has been con¬ 
ducted at Nihon Seinen Hall. With the advent 
of the National Theater, every folk art has 
been offered more chances for public presen¬ 
tation. 

The most signiheant influence of the ap¬ 
pearance of the National Theater, was seen in 
kabuki plays. Since then, the National Theater 
and the commercialized Kabukiza Theater 
have been competing in putting kabuki plays on 
their stages. The fact is, however, that as the 
National Theater has no actors under exclusive 
contract, they borrow actors from Shochiku Com¬ 
pany who are not on the stage of the Kabukiza 
Theater. As the National Theater started training 
actors in 1970, the results arc being awaited with 
high expectations. 

Bwtraku, the classical puppet play, became 
independent of Shochiku Kogyo in 1963 and 
it holding performances of its own with the 
assistance of the government and others. The 
major hall of the National Theater is intended 
mainly for the performance of kabuki, and the 


minor hall for bunraku, with three or four periods 
of regular performances each year. 

Pofnilar Dssuiui 

shinpa (new school), after the death of Syo- 
taro Hanayagi in 1965, and Zenshinza, since 
the withdrawal of Chojuro Kawarazaki in 
1967, have not been overly active as in the case 
of Shin Koku Gcki, although they are supported 
by groups of audiences. Shochiku Shin Kigeki 
(Shochiku New Comedies), which is based in 
Osaka, on the other hand, has been performing 
at a very steady pace. Geijutsuza, moreover, 
which is one of the Toho Theater Chains, was 
established to aim at a new class of citizens. 
Shinteikoku Gekijo, (Imperial Theater), which 
opened in 1966, was chiefly responsible for 
introducing musicals into this country, hither¬ 
to new to Japanese theatergoers. 

Nissei Theater, after a short period of fame as 
the “advancement of shingeki (new drama) into 
the Marunouchi District,” the center of the Japa¬ 
nese theatrical activities, has since 1963 taken up 
a theater rental system due to financial difficulties. 
And now, through presentation of a scries of the 
world’s renowned theatrical works, by Shiki 
Drama Company among others, Nissei is trying 
to attract young female office workers. 

Shlagekl 

For a few years after 1950, independent 
dramas, including student plays and worker 
plays, reached a low ebb after a period of pros¬ 
perity, and professional dramatic companies 
saw the popularization of new drama as their 
first target. In opposition to the so-called three 
major establishments of Bungakuza, Haiyu-za, 
and Gekidan Mingei (which was inaugurated 
in 1950, as the successor to Minshu Geijutsu 
Gekijo), many minor theatrical troupes formed 
and broke up again and again. This period may 
be called the era of the small theater movement. 

Although being justly called the small theater 
movement, the movement took quite a new turn 
in quality around 1965. 

After the period of medium-scale theatrical 
groups such as Bunkaza, Tokyo Geijutsu-za 
(merger of Shinkyo and Chugei), Budo-no-kai, 
Seihai, Haiyu Sho Gekijo, Gekidan Sanjunin- 
kai, and Kumo, and petty play groups derived 
from the three establishments, or medium- 
scale theaters, there began an experimental 
movement to go outside the theater and give 
more thought to the actor’s physical potential 
apart from drama itself. Such experiments 
were conducted at the nuun halls of buddhist 
temples, churches, underground avenues, tents 
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on the street, or small experimental theaters 
limited to only 50-100 people. Tanjo Sajilti, 
Tokyo Gekijo, Hakken-no-kai, Waseda Jiyu 


Gekijo, Waseda Sho Gekijo, Gekidan Nippon, 
and others have attracted the younger genera- 
tion of studcmts. 


MUSIC 


The history of music in Japan can be roughly 
divided into seven periods. 

Era ci Primitive Japuseae Muaic 

This period coven the time from the begin¬ 
ning of the Japanese people to the introduction 
of a form of primitive Buddhist music called 
gigaku from Korea in the reign of Empress 
Suiko (7th century). 

A same idea can be had of the music of this 
era from references in kUci and fudokt and from old 
clay musical instruments. The predominant music 
was in the form of impromptu or traditional 
melodies accompanied by flute, koto, and Isuzumi 
(hand-drums). The flutes of this period are called 
yamatobue and the koto are known as wagon or 
yamatogoto, to distinguish them from the flutes and 
koto introduced from China after the Nara Period. 

The Introducdon of Cosstlncntal Music 

This period starts with the reign of Empress 
Suiko and extends to the end of the Nara Period. 

Foreign music came to Japan in about 43.5 
A.D., but it was not played by the Japanese 
themselves. The first foreign music to be learnt 
by the Japanese was gigagu, introduced in 612 
by Mimashi from Pakche (Korea). Young 
boys learned gigaku from Mimashi under the 
encouragement of Prince .ShStoku, then the 
regent of Japan. 

Subsequently forms of music were introduced 
in rapid succession from Sankan (3 countries 
in Korea), T’ang (China), Siam, Lin i (Indo 
China) and Pohai (Manchuria). The court, 
temples and shrines became the centres of mu¬ 
sical activity. A gagakwyd (court music depart¬ 
ment was established in 701. 

Period of AeeisnlUtloii of Con riisent u l 

Music 

This era corresponds to the Heian Period. 
Many forms of music imported in the previous 
era were assimilated and consolidated during 
this period. The Japanese people started com¬ 
posing music acceding to foreign patterns, and 


traditional Japanese music itself underwent 
tmprovements through the influence of the 
music and dancing of foreign countries. Two 
new lornu of vocal composition—•saikara and 
rofi -were developed in this period. A Japa¬ 
nese style gagaku or court music originated 
from these new forms of muaic. 

.5 type of music popular among the masses 
was sarugaku, a Japanese version of the sangaku 
(the musical accompaniment to juggling and 
acrobatics introduced from China in the Nara 
Era.) 'ITte /mayo songs were another new type 
of music and they spread widely among the 
common |xople. 

Riae of Japusicsc Muaic 

This period covers the time from the Kama¬ 
kura to Muromachi Period. 

The warriors who came into power in the 
Kamakura Period did not possess the refine¬ 
ment that would apprectate the stylized gagaku, 
but preferred the heikyoku (music for narrat¬ 
ing the “ Tales of Heike" to the accompaniment 
of biwa, a type of mandolin). Other popular 
forms of muaic were the mntn, .larugaku and 
dengttku which were aeeompanied by gestures. 

Flouriahiug of Japuisese Music 

This period corresponds roughly to the Edo 
Period. Japanese music was revolutionised dur¬ 
ing this period by the introduction of the tangen 
(also called shamism, three-stringed irutrument) 
from the RyfikyOs in 1362 and the shakuhachi 
(bamboo flute) from South China about the 
same time. 

The shamiun was used to accompany folk 
.songs and kouta ballads and later the ningyi 
joruri (puppet ballad-drama). It was also adopted 
into the kabuki, which formerly relied solely 
on fue (flute) and tsuzumi (hand drums) for 
musical accompaniment. 

Meanwhile, a new form of sdkyoku music 
was developed in northern KyOshfl from the 
koto of gagtUcu and tdkyoku of China. There svere 
three schools of the sikyoku-, Yatsuhsuhi, Ikuta 
and Yamada. 

The jiuta, thamism music of the Kyoto— 
Osaka area, is representative of delicate, stylized 
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Japanor music. The form of jiula that spread 
to Edo (Tokyo) and was adopted into the ko- 
buki is now known as the nagaula. 

The jdmri was developed both in Osaka and 
Edo and was later merged into the gidayubushi. 

About the same time, bungobushi was devel¬ 
oped from Kyoto’s tUhubusht. The bungobushi 
in turn developed in Edo into the tokiwazu 
and fujimatsu. The tokiwazu itself give rise to 
lomimolo, and kiyomoto; and the fujimatsu to 
tsuruga and shinnai. 

Introduction of Western Music 

This period covers the reign of the Emperor 
Meiji. The Meiji Restoration reestablished con¬ 
tact with the West, and music was imported from 
Western countries and China. The introduction 
and assimilation of Western music proceded 
intensively after the State established an academy 
of music and the Ministry of Education appointed 
officials to be responsible for music. 

Japanese music was also affected by Western 
music, and new songs and techniques were 
adopted by koto specialists. Later, through 
the influence of essays on new music and drama 
by Tsubouchi .Sh6y6, the nagauta, tokiwazu 
and kiyomoto also adopted new modes of com¬ 
position. 

Aaslsniladon of Western Music 

Western music, which was imported directly 
in its original form, was assimilated during 
the Taishd and Sh6wa eras. Composers of West¬ 
ern style music also started to compose works 
that combined both Western and Japanese 
elements. 

At the same time, a movement was started 
under the leadership of the koto maestro Miyagi 
Michio to re-animate Japanese music. As a 
result. Western techniques and forms were 
adopted widely and Japanese music approached 
even closer to Western music. 

There was also a slTOaharveova tsvCNerotM. \o 
preserve classical Japanese music, and some of 
the leading but fast disappearing forms of Japa¬ 
nese music have been termed intangible cultural 
assets. 

The present tendency is for Japanese music 
to approach Western music and Western music 
in Japan to incorporate Japanese characteristics. 

Lestding Japsuiesc musicians who were des¬ 
ignated as repositories of intangible cultural 
assets" in 1953 were; Kita Roppeita, Kawa¬ 
saki KyOen, Ko Goro, Toyotake Ysunashiro 
Shdjd, Takonoto SumidayO, Takemoto Tsuna- 
dayO, Tsurusawa Seirtdcu, Tomizaki ShunshS, 


Yamada Sh6tar6, Kiyomoto EijQrd and Toki¬ 
wazu Mojibei. 

Varieties of Hogaku 

By hogaku is meant melodies played on tra¬ 
ditional Japanese instruments. Most of the 
hogaku compositions are either classical music 
or music with classical rhythm. They consist 
mostly of shamisen music developed in the geisha 
districts during the Edo Period. 

With the exception of gagaku and nogaku, 
hogaku was developed mainly during the Edo 
Period when Japan isolated itself from the rest of 
the world. 

The hogaku split up into many small branches, 
but the difference between one branch and 
another is so slight that it is not noticeable 
to the layman. It consists mainly in the size 
of the shamisen instrument used, the way it is 
played, and the type and tune of the song and 
the vocal portions. 

The relatively popular forms of hogaku are: 

1. Vocal— Satbara, rbet (both belong to the 
gagaku), yokyoku, kybgen utai, songs for sokyoku, 
(mostly of the Yamada School), jiu/a, nagauta, 
tokiwazu, kiyomoto, shinnai, gidayu, itchubushi. 
katobushi, ogiebushi, tomimoto, hauta, utasawa, 
koula biwa, yamatogaku, lomeiryu, minyo, heikyoku, 
and sekkydbushi, 

2. Instrumental music—kangen (gagaku, mat- 
hayashiko (yokyoku), danmono (sokyoku), tegoto 
(mostly Ikuta School), shakuhachi. 

The greater part of hogaku is vocal music. 
This means that Japanese music depends heavily 
on literature. Vocal music can be further divided 
into utaimono (lyrical poems) and katanmono (nar¬ 
rative poems). 

1. Utaimono— saibara, roei, kybgen utai, uta-mono 
(sokyoku), jtula, nagauta, ogiebushi, hauta, koula 
yamatogaku, lomeiryu, minyb. 

2. Katarimono—jdmn (gidayu, tokiwazu, kiyomoto, 
shinnai, itchubushi, katbbushi, tomimoto), biwa, 
hlikyoku, sekk^obushi. 

Description of Japanese Music 

Gagaku is court music and has the oldest 
tradition of any Japanese music. Originally 
introduced from Ciiina, gagaku was assimilated 
into Japanese culture in the Heian Era and 
developed under the patronage of the court, 
temples and shrines. TTte tradition of the or¬ 
thodox gagaku is upheld today by the Music 
Department of the Imperial Household Agency. 

Yokyoku (song for nogaku) was developed in 
the Middle Ages by Seami from the shingeki 
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and dengaku music of the common people. A’j- 
gaku was music of the samurm class, as opposed 
to the gagaku, which was the music of the court 
nobles. 

In formal noh (or nogaku) presentations, the 
yohoku is always accompanied by mat (dance). 
hayashi (orchestra) and kyigen (farce). When 
presented alone, the yokyoku is called smiai. 

There are five schoob of yokyoku —Kanze, 
Takaraza, Kongo, Komparu and Kita. Each 
school has a different text and a different way 
of chanting. 

Kyogm farce is an indispensable pan of the 
noh that adds some humour as a contrast to 
the subtlety suggested by the yokyoku. There 
are two schools, Okura and Izumi. 

Sokyoku was originated three centuries ago 
by Yatsuhashikengyo, the composer of the 
famous music Rokudan. In the Edo Pertod, it 
was learnt by blind men and women and also 
by daughters of well-to-do families. Even today, 
sokyoku is regarded as an elegant and useful 
accomplishment. 

The two main schools are the Ikuta. which 
developed in western Japan, atid the Yamada, 
which originated tn the Edo Region. The Ikuta 
ha.s the longer tradition, and although the 
compositions of the Ikuta School are played 
by the Yamada School, the Ikuta School seldom 
plays works of the Yamada School. Both schoob 
sing and play the kolo instruments. While most 
other forms of Japanese music use the three- 
stringed shamisen, the kolo with its thirteen strings 
has the advantage of a much greater and more 
beautiful range. 

As a result of the work of Mtyagi Michio, 
the sokyoku has rapidly assimilated Western 
musical styles. Many new compositions have 
been based on Western rhythm, and the koto 
has come to be played with Western instruments. 

Jtula is the song aceompanied by the shamtsen, 
which is popular in the Osaka area. Hauta 
and shibaiuta are part of the jiula. It is now 
performed mainly by the Ikuta School of sokyoku. 

ShakulaacU was originally religious music 
spread by priests called komuso, when they 
went on pilgrimage. 

Since the Meiji Era, the shakuhachi has been 
replaced by the ko!^ (three-stringed fiddle) 
in sankyoku performances. By sankyoku is meant 
the combination of koto, stmgen (or shamisen), 
and kokyii. 

The major schoob of shakuhachi are the Kinko, 
which upholds the traditions of the komuso or 
strolling flute players, and the Tsuzan school, 
which was founded by Nakao Tsuzan. 

Nagaala developed as the accompaniment 


of the shosagoto (dance'i in the kabuki play in 
the Edo Period. It is accompanied by hauaski (or¬ 
chestra) and is one of the most eleborate types 
of theatrical music. It is generally lucid and 
expansive, but many new forms were developed 
in the late Edo Period for perl'ormance before 
small group.s in private. 

In Its early stages, the nagauta adopted the 
melcKlies of the yokyoku and jiuta and later those 
ol the bstitiumo, ttchu, koto, loktuvtiu, kiyomoto 
and shmnai. 'I'he nagauta thus incorporates the 
features of a wide variety of music and is one 
ol the most versatile of Japanese musical forms. 

Ihere are no groups in nagauta that make up 
Ibrmal scluxils, riic groups that specialize in 
theatrical performances are Yoshimura Kine-ei, 
Kinekatsu, Matsunaga, I'ujita, Matsushima and 
Ikenohata. 

Shakuhachi solo performances are given by the 
Kenscikai, Kinerokii and .Samon groups. 

GIdayu developed with the bunraku puppet 
jorurt ol Osaka. It has a strong dramatic element 
and IS known for its penetrating delineation of 
charactei. I'wo ol the oldest schoob arc rakemotn 
and Toyotake. There are also the Chinami Kai 
led by royolake-shojd and the Mitsuwa Kai 
lormed by dissenting members of the Chinami 
Kai. The gidayu performer who appears in kabuki 
is called chobo, and is not counted as a member of 
the orthodox scfuHib. 

The musume (maiden) gidayu performers, who 
have appeared in yo.w (vaudeville) theatres since 
the Meiji pira, arc noted for their superior talent 
am! the lecling they put into their performances, 

ToUwazn is the theatrical music of the Edo 
Period, which was initiated by Tokiwazu Moji- 
dayu. The tunes are sobre but have a certain 
sprightliness. The themes deal with love and war. 

Totssisnoto was developed from the tokiwazu 
by Tomimoto Toyomae-no-Jfl. It was one of the 
most favoured forms of music at court in its hey¬ 
day. but the appearance of the kiyomoto gradually 
forced it into oblivion. 

Kiyosiuito is a light, gay and lively ballad 
drama developed from the tomtmoto. It is second in 
popularity to the nagauta as theatrical music. There 
are two schoob of kiyomoto —the Takanawa School 
started by Kiyomoto Enju-dayO, the originator of 
kiyomoto and the Umekichi, which u composed of 
musicians who withdrew from the Takanawa 
School. 

The tokiwazu, tomimoto and kiyomoto are referred 
to collectively as the bungo sanpa. Bungo bushi svas 
developed in the Osaka area and was presented on 
the stages of Edo. It was banned later as a type of 
musical entertainment which was morally un¬ 
desirable. 
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ShhwHiI. Like the tokiwazu, tomimoto and kiyo- 
molo, wa< developed from the bungo bmhi by Fuji* 
matni Sauuma En. 

At fint Mimai was presented on the stage, but 
it later came to be presented exclusively to private 
audiences. 

The tunes retain the lusty decadent beauty of 
the bungo biuhi and are based on essentially tragic 
themes. There are four schools, the Fujimatsu, 
Tsuruga, Osamoto and Shinnai. 

ItchabosU was originated by Miyako ItchQ- 
dayO of Kyoto, and was presented at hrst both on 
the stage and before private audiences. Later it 
came to be performed only to the latter. The melo¬ 
dy is graceful and sobre. 

The major schools are Miyako, Sugano (an 
oflshoot of Miyako) and Uji (ofishoot of Sugano). 

Katobnahi is a form of joruri started in Edo by 
Kate Masumi. Like the ikhubushi, it is now pre¬ 
sented only before private audiences, but at first it 
was also performed on the stage. 

The. melody is elegant but gayer than that of 
itchSbushi. 

MlyasoBobnahl also called mpachihushi, was 
started by Miyamotoji Empachi, chief disciple of 
Miyakoji Bungo-no-jfi. It almost vanished once in 
the Edo Period, but was revived in the last days 
of the Shogunate. There arc only ten miyazonobushi 
compositions. The melodies are graceful and ten¬ 
der. 

Ogiebuahl is an elegant, light and crisp form 
of nagaula, which was first sung in the Yoshiwara 
gay district by Ogi RoyQ, a veteran chanter of 
nagauia, around 1764. Many of the ogitbushi melo¬ 
dies are the same as the nagaula. 

The itchu, kato, miyazono and ogie are called 
kokyoku. Genetically the ogie is classified as a 
ulaimono but the other three belong to joruri. The 
kokyoku are performed now mainly by women. 

Hanta has been absorbed by the jiuta in the 
Osaka area. T'he hauta that survives today is there¬ 
fore mainly Edo hauta. 

Vtuawa developed from the hauta in the late 
Edo Period. It is much slower and more sobre and 
delicate than the hauta. 

Koata also developed from the hauta, and shows 
a sharp contrast with the ulazawa. Its tempo is 
quicker than the hauta, the words are simple and 
romantic, and the theme is lively and witty. 

Biwa was first spread by the warriors of Satsu- 
ma and Chikuzen (both in KyQshQ) in the Edo 
Period. It attained great popularity in the Meiji 
Era, then almost went into eclipse wd was revived 
recently by the Nishiki Biwa ^hool. 

Yansatagalta is a combination of Japanese 
muac and Western vocalization originated by 


multimillionaire and financier Okura KishichirS. 
Its graceful melody has wide appeal today. 

Tosiseis^ Hiraoka GinshO, a beau of the 
Taishd Era, started the timeiryu by merging the 
features of many different forms of Japanese music. 
The melodies are light and agreeable but lack vi¬ 
tality. 

Hefleyoku usd Selckyobusdii are a form of re¬ 
citation that gave rise to the joruri. The sekkydbushi 
was a recitation similar to the ceremonial addresses 
of the days before the development of the naniwa- 
bushi. Both are near extinction, but their melodies 
have been adopted into many other forms of Japa¬ 
nese music. 

Minyo. The rustic appeal of the minja has 
won for it a wide popular following. It may be 
subdivided according to the words of the vocal 
parts, into working songs, bon odori (community 
dance) songs, and those sung at drinking parties 
and on ceremonial occasions. 

Issstrosiscssts 

Instruments are made mostly of wood, bamboo, 
leather and silk and are easily affected by the 
weather and by humidity. The major instruments 
may be classified as follows; 

Gtigaku. Sho, hichiriki, oteki, kakko, shako, taiko, 
koto, wagon (six-stringed koto), biwa. 

Yokyoktt-Nolaus. (the only non-percussion 
instrument ir\ yokyoku) Kozutsumi, dzulsumi, taiko. 

Sokyokn. Koto, samisen, shakuhachi, kokyu. The 
Ikuta and Yamada Schools use different kinds of 
koto and samisen. The kokyu has three or four strings 
and may be likened to a small samisen. There is 
also the 17-stringed koto invented by the late Miya- 
gi Michio. 

Biwta. The instruments used for biwa music 
are improved versions of the ones used for gagaku. 
The plectrum is much larger than the gagaku type. 

Nagauta. Samisen, hayashi. The hayashi is the 
same as for yokyoku. The musical instruments for 
hayashi include the obyoshi (big tsuzumi played with 
a big plectrum), okedd, kane, mokugyo (wooden 
gong), dora (gong), hydshigi (wooden clappers) and 
chappa. 

Method of Presentatitm 

Yokyolm is presented by the shite (leading 
actor), waki (supporting actor), tsure (companion) 
and Jiuta (chorus). Sometimes, the hqyashikata (or¬ 
chestra) forms an accompaniment. The main pas¬ 
sage alone may be played over a short period of 
time by a solo performer (dokugin) or two or three 
performers (rmgin). Hitashirabe is a combination of 
ulai and taUco or tsuzumi. 

Sokyokn. There is no fixed limit for the num¬ 
ber of koto players. The songs are stmg by the per- 
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former as he plays the koto. Recently, the songs 
have bt^un to be sung separately on occasions. 

In the Ikuta school, the principal and assistant 
performers play different parts when more than 
two Aoto are used. This school plays different tunes 
on the koto and samisen, whereas the Yamada 
School scores the two instruments in unison. 

Jhita is usually played by a solo performer who 
sings while he plays. Sometimes, it is presented as 
a duct, and koto is also used as an accompaniment. 

Naganta is normally played by samisen and 
tmashi, but sometimes the hayashi is omitted. 

Gidayu asid Biwa are usually played by a solo 
performer who chants while playing the samisen. 

Kouta, utaaawa. One person sings and the 
other plays the samisen with sometimes a second 
samisen player assisting. 

Pitch 

The pitch of the gagaku forms the basic pitch of 
Japanese music. In the old days, highly technical 
terms such as oshiki, banshiki, ichiko, hybjo, and sojo 
were used to designate the different pitches. 

After the development of the samisen in the Edo 
Era, they were replaced by the simpler terms ippon, 
nihon, sanbon, etc. 

In the case of shihon, the open pitch of the first 
string (thickets) of the samisen corresponds to mid¬ 
dle C. The pitch rises by a semi-tone with each 
hon. 

Sankyokn 

Sankyoku is a combined performance of the koto, 
samisen and shakuhachi {kokyu instead of skakuhaeki 
in the Edo Period). The term is also used at present 
to designate the three forms of music using these 
musical instruments. 

In early times, a form of gagaku called zendbji- 
gaku was spread by fugitives of the Heike clan in 
the area of the Zendo-ji Temple in Kurume, KyQ- 
shQ. In the late Muromachi Period, a monk citlled 
Kenjun combined the koto music of the zendbji- 
gaku with Chinese music and formed the Tsukushi 
School of koto music. 

Yatsuhashi Kengyd, who studied the Tsukushi 
School of koto music from Hdsui, a disciple of Ken¬ 
jun, composed much new koto music and formed 
the Yatsuhashi School of koto music. Regarded as 
the father of popular koto music, Yatsuhashi died 
in 1685. 

The samisen was used to accompany the kouta. 
In the Edo Period, a highly technical form of music 
called samisen kumiuta was perfected by three blind 
court musicians—Ishimura, Torasawa and Sawa- 
sumi. Later, the samisen kumuta was carried on by 
the Yanagawa School which started in Kyoto and 
the Nogawa School which started in Osaka. 


In the days of Yatsuhashi Kengyd, the kat> was 
ined only to play sikmuuta and Jan mom (nsht dsa, 
kacAi dan, etc.). The practice of playing the koto 
together with, or rather as an accompaniment to 
Jflmum increased in the days of Ikuta Kengyd, an 
indirect disciple of Yatsuhashi. 

The samisen music in such cases adopted the 
techniques of the skamisen kumiuta, but the words 
of the songs were more compact than the itiimt- 
uta. Such songs were called jiula or kasnigatauta 
as against the edoula. Until the late Edo Pe¬ 
riod, the skamisen played a greater part than 
koto in the Ikuta School. 

Yamada KengyO, who appeared in Edo in 
the late 18th century, was convinced that the 
Ikuta School did not meet the taste and tem¬ 
perament of the people of Edo. He therefore 
shifted the emphasis from instrumental to vocal 
music, from technique to contents and from 
the skamisen to koto. He also revealed new pos¬ 
sibilities for composition by incorporating the 
finer poinu of the yokyoku and joruri, made im¬ 
provements on the instruments and changed 
the augular for an oval plectrum. 

Thus the Yamada School of koto music began 
in Edo as opposed to the Ikuta School in Kansai. 

Originally, the skakuhaeki was a religious 
musical instrument, played exclusively by strol- 
ing monks. In the middle of the Edo Period, 
Kondb .Soeuu, started playing skakuhaeki with 
koto music and jiuta, but it was only in 1871 
that the general public was permitted to play 
the skakuhaeki. 

le the early Meiji Era, songs for koto music 
were transformed from being songs of love and 
of the geisha districts into being more educa¬ 
tional and so suitable to be presented in private 
homes. The tunes became gayer under influ¬ 
ence of Western and Chinese music, and a 
new technique was developed that made use 
of the left hand also. Osaka was the centre 
of this movement to instil new life into koto 
music. 

Koto played a more important part than 
skamisen in sankyoku circles of the Meiji Era. 
This policy has been continued up to the pre¬ 
sent by the Kyfigoku School started by Suzuki 
Loson and the new Japanese music Miyagi 
Michio. At present the sattkyoku is regaid^ 
as the most Western and international form 
of Japanese music. 


Naguta 

This was formerly called Edo nagauta to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the nagauta in kamigataula. Later 
the term nagauta disappeared from the vocabulary 
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of western Japan, and today, the term nagauta is 
used to designate Edo nagaula. 

The kamigala nagaula was first heard in the 
theaters of Edo in the early 18th century, but 
it was after Fujita Yoshiharu started uta joruri 
that nagaula attracted a wide following in Edo. 

The early 19th century was the heyday of 
the nagaula. The type of henkanumo and nagaula 
that could be presented before small groups 
appeared in this period. Henkanumo is a serial 
dance in which the performer changes costume 
with each new tune. 

In some compositions, the nagaula was com¬ 
bined with lokiwazu, kiyomolo or tomimolo. 

Such close association with the many forms 
of jorurt broadened the artistic range of the 
nagaula. 

Since it was started the nagaula has been 
closely related to the kabuki. At times kabuki 
has encouraged its growth; at others it has 
hindered it. 

Later, nagaula for solo performances was 
developed to overcome this <x:casional impasse 
and this became known as ozashiki nagaula or 
nagaula to be played within the confines of 
an ozashiki (private room). Kineya Rokusaburo 
IV, the composer of “Oimatsu”, is generally be¬ 
lieved to be the originator of the ozashiki naga¬ 
ula. The shakko, composed about the same time 
by Kineya Saburosuke IV (later Rokuzaemon 
X) may also be regarded as an ozashiki nagaula. 
Representative compositions of ozashiki nagaula 
arc “Azuma Hakkei” by Rokusaburo IV and 
"Akino Irokusa" by Rokuzaemon X. 

Nagaula based on the words and tunes of 
yokyoku was composed during the last days 
of the Shogunate and the early Meiji Era. Tsuru- 
kame, composed in IB-ll, is among the most 
famous of the early compositions of the type. 
The “KishQ Dojoji”, “Funabenkei” and “Adachi- 
hara" are typical nagaula based on the yokyoku. 

The effects of the new concepts and Western 
music of the Meiji Era were naturally felt in 
nagaula circles. The first signs of such influ¬ 
ence appeared in “Genroku Hanami Odori” by 
Sh6jir6 III (1878). 

Tfie “Shinkyoku Urashima” by Kangord V, 
composed for the “Theory of New Music” by 
Tsubouchi Sh6y6, was an especially progressive 
composition that abandoned past tradition and 
adopted new forms and techniques. 

A significant contribution to the advancement 
of modern nagaula was made by the Kenseikai, 
a society organized by Yoshizumi Kosaburd IV 
and Kineya Rokushir6 III, who retired from 
the stage to devote their undivided attention 
to the new movement. Both of them left behind 


many compositions of which the most famous 
is “Kibun Daijin”. 

In the Taishd Era, Kineya Sakichi IV created 
a new composition that gave prominence to the 
shamisen, which had been hitherto relegated to 
a secondary position in nagaula performances. 
This was called sangen shusogaku and revealed 
new possibilities for the nagaula. 

Later, other composers skilfully incorporated 
Western tunes and techniques into the nagaula. 
Next the sankyoku, the nagaula is considered 
to be the most progressive form of Japanese 
music. 

Gidayu-bushl 

This is a form of joruri started by Takemoto 
Gidayu I who studied the harimabushi and merged 
the better features of yokyoku, hetkyoku, kagabushi 
and a variety of Japanese music forms into a 
new type of jorurt. He owed his success in pan 
to Chikamat.su Monzaemon, the celebrated 
playwright of the era. 

In 1864, a theatre for presenting puppet 
plays was built in Osaka, called the Takemoto- 
za. The “Shusse Kagekiyo”, written by Chika- 
matsu two years later for the gidayu and presented 
at the Takemoto-za was outstandingly successful. 

The gidayubushi flourished in the first half 
of the 18th century but started to decline in 
the second half. 

In 1954, a form of gidayu koula called loyomolo- 
bushi was developed by Nozawa Matsunosuke 
of Bunrakuza. 

The National Commission for the Protection 
of Cultural Properties formed by the Ministry 
of Education had decided in the meantime to 
protect and preserve the Bunraku-za as “an intan¬ 
gible cultural asset” and steps have been taken to 
record on tape for posterity the joruri of Yama- 
shiro-'Foyotake-Shojo. 

Bungo Suryu 

Tokiwazu, Kiyomolo, Shirmai 

Tokiwasu. This is named after Tokiwazu 
Moji-dayQ 1. (1747) The present form of pre¬ 
senting lokiwazu and kiyomolo with two shamisen 
players and three kalarile (narrators) was insti¬ 
tuted in the days of Moji-dayQ I, 

In the Meiji Era, the tokiwazu was extensively 
developed both in content and form. It was 
evolved about this time from yokyoku like “Hago- 
romo”, “Chikubushima” and “Momijigari”, 
l^gen like “Tsurime”, and gidayu like “ChQshin- 
gura” and “NijOshikS". 

RinchQ, who became Komoji-dayQ XI, is 
credited with drawing public attention to lokiwazu 
as a form of joruri. 
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At present, there are many new and un¬ 
orthodox forms of tokiwazu. that should be 
referred to more as compositions and perform¬ 
ances by tokiwazu performers rather than toki- 
wazu music itself. 

Kiyomoto. This was named after Kivo- 
moto EnjudayQ (1814) and began proptiiously 
at the newest form of joruri in the Edo Periixl. 
Enju-dayO II started solo performances of 
kiyomoto and laid the foundation for its populants. 

Enju-dayO IV was a close friend of Mokuami. 
a kabuki playwright of the Meiji Era, and the 
hyomoto was widely adopted into Mokuami’s 
kyogm. In return, many of Mokuami's work-s 
were used for tokiwazu recitations. 

Enju V attempted to make kiyomoio's recita¬ 
tions graceful and acceptable to high societv. 
In 1914 he organized the Kiyomoto Kai foi 
appreciating kiyomoto music. 


Shinsai 

This was developed from tsurugabmhi, which 
in turn was developed from the Jujimatsubushi. 

rhe fujimatsubushi was esiablished in 1745 
by Satsuma Fujimatsu. T’he tsurugabushi was 
named after Tsuruj^a W’akasano-jo, a disciple 
of Satsuma Fujimatsu. At first Tsuruga worked 
for the kabuki but later severed his connetiioii 
with the stage and concentrated on private 
performances. 

The shmnaibusht was named alter I'.suriiga 
Shinnai 11, a blind disciple of I suruga Wakasa> 
no-)6, who was celebrated for his beautiful 
voice. 


yb'ujmatsubuihi - - Tsurugabushi-*Shvmai- 
Bungobushi( busht 

^Tokiwazubush — Tomimotobusht—* Kivo~ 
motobushi 

Fujimatsu Rochu reanimated the chinnai- 
bushi and left behind many compositions. Rochu 
borrowed tunes from the tUhubush and gave 
a new dignity to the shtnnai. 

I'he shinnaibushi was formerly liniiled to tiu* 
Edo area, but later spread throughout the coun¬ 
try and also to the upper clas.ses. 

In recent years, many new shitmai <(>mposi- 
tions which still upheld old traditions have 
been developed by Okamoto Bunya. 

Fujinc Michio, who had been an aulliority 
for a long time on the shtnnai, became an active 
leader of the Shinnai K.ai after the end of World 
War II and sponsored shinnai concert-s that com¬ 
bined music with explanatory lectures. He 
was given a Minister of Education’s award 
in 1953. 


H»uta 

It is not clear when the hauta was started. 


But it was apparently perfected in the early 
19th centur>' and attainH great popularity in 
the last da\T» of the Shogiinate. Many groups 
of |>erformen were formetl al)out this time. 
One ol them called the utazaiva, l>egan an orig¬ 
inal form of hauta that was rs'entually named 
uUtzawa alter the gnnip of |>erformers who 
started it. 

1 he hauta is a sort of intermediary between 
the utazawa and Edo kouta, dex'elopctl in the 
earlN' Meiji Era, and is now losing its former 
|M)pulantv. Its situation may be likenetl to 
that of the Umimoto which is being ousted by 
the tokiwazu and ktytnnoto. 

Utasa%va 

The utazawa liecame independent of hauta 
in 1857. Uv I8G1 the original grou}j of exjK>- 
nents had split into two. 'Hie rivalry' still con¬ 
tinues UKlay. 

Shibakin I succeeded in having the utazau'a 
presemetl on stages. Shibakin l\. the present 
leader of the utazawa, adopted the techniques 
of koto an<l other forms of Japanese music and 
also developctl mam utazawa dances through 
(<M)})eration with (lassical dancers. 

Fhe Tora Sduiol utazawa performers which 
dissociated itself from its parent Shibakin School 
IS more eoascrvalive and is noted for its elegant 
style I'he piesent leader of ihi.s school is striving 
lo make the utazawa sim]>le, clear and iinder- 
staiidabir to the common j)ropIe. 

Koucft 

This had existed before in the Hciati and 
Muromachi eras, but the kouta as it is known 
today is the Edo kouta, whieli developed in the 
last days oi (he Shngunate as a song for shamistn. 

Like ihe utazawa, kouta developed from the 
hauta. However, it is more lively and modem 
than the utazawa, and its tempo is faster. 

In il.s early stages, the kouta consisted mostly 
ol popular tunes imported from West Japan 
and tunes adapted from the hauta and utazawa. 

Bv the middle of the Meiji Era, the kouta 
became (learly dwiinguishcd from the hauta 
and utazawa and the tunes and recitations were 
more tiasely associated with each other. 

In (he Taish6 Era, dialogues were sometimes 
inserted into kouta, and tunes were adopted 
Irom other forms of Japanese music to add 
variety and depth. 

Kouta was formerly a pastime of ktyomoUt 
performers and therefore there was no imoto 
or he^-school. The first imoto came into ex¬ 
istence in the Tatshd Era, and later more than 
ten started to compete with one another. 
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Kouta enjoy* tremendoui popularity today 
beeauK itt tune* are ihort and easy to learn 
and its contents up to date. The radio was 
very instrumental in popularizing the kauta. 

Western Music 

Records show that old Western musical 
instruments like the flute, viola and harp were 
played by Japanese Christians as far back as 
the Azuchi-Momoyama Period. Simple forms 
of the organ were also installed in the Chris¬ 
tian churches of those days. 

When Christianity was banned in the Edo 
Period, these musical instruments also disappeared 
with the sole exception of those played in the 
community of Dutch traders in Nagasaki. The 
Portugese clarinet charamtla (charumera in Japanese) 
was also popular in Nagasaki at the time. 

Western musical instruments were introduced 
into Japan after the Mciji Restoration. A band 
formed by young warriors of south KyOshQ 
under the direction of a British military band 
conductor used flutes, clarinets, trumpets, horns, 
trombone, bass and drums. 

Two years later, the first navy and army 
bands were organized, and in 1874, the Im¬ 
perial Household Band started playing Western 
music at the Emperor’s parties. At first it eas 
a brass band, but string-instruments like the 
violin, cello, viola and contrabass were added 
in 1880, and the first orchestra thus came into 
being in Japan. 

The piano was introduced in 1859 by an 
American pianist, who was invited by the Min¬ 
istry of Education to teach in Japan. 

Around this time, Matsunaga TeijirS of 
Utsunomiya succeeded in making the first 
violin in Japan. Suzuki Masakichi, who started 
making violins in Nagoya in 1887, expanded 
his small workshop into the world’s largest 
violin factory in the TaishS Era and started 
exporting his products. 

In Hamamatsu, Yamaha Toragusu started 
making organs. His plant later grew into the 
Nippon Gakki Co., a world famous maker of 
organs and pianos. 

Today there are quite a number of factories 
that turn out high-grade violins, organs and 
pianos. The Nihon Gengakki Kaisha of Tokyo 
is known as a producer of string instruments. 

By the 1940’s, Japan was able to produce 
enough Western musical instruments to meet 
her own needs. 

The leading pioneen of Western music in 
Japan were Nakamura Sukeyasu, a military 
band conductor; Oku KSgi, Ue Masayuki, and 


Tsuji Noritsugu, who were ail members of 
the Imperial Household Band; Izawa ShDji, 
first president of the Tokyo Music Academy; 
Koyama Sakunosuke; Suzuki YonejirS, presi¬ 
dent of the T6y5 Music Academy; Yamada 
Genichiro, president of the Japan Music Acad¬ 
emy; Kfida Nobuko, professor of the Tokyo 
Music Academy; and Taki Rentard, composer. 

Among those who played a part in spread¬ 
ing knowledge of Western music there were 
Komatsu Kdsuke, Ishikura Kosaburo, Yama¬ 
moto Masao, Tanabe Hisao, Ushiyama Mitsuru, 
Horiuchi Keizd, and Otaguro Motoo. 

During the 1920’s, Japan produced many 
world famous musicians and composers. Among 
them there were Miura Tamaki and Fujiwara 
Yoshie of the opera; Yamada Kosaku, and 
Konoe Hideraaro, who were conductors; and 
Nobuloki Kiyoshi, a composer. 

As far as Western music in Japan is con¬ 
cerned, the most important feature of the post¬ 
war period has been the large number of famous 
foreign musicians who have come to play for 
Japanese audiences. All of them were welcomed 
enthusiastically and lell behind lasting impres¬ 
sions. At the same time, an increasing number 
of Japanese musicians are going abroad for 
studies and performances. 

The foremost opera groups in Japan are 
the Fujiwara Opera Company which has just 
celebrated its 20th anniversary; the Gurlitt 
Opera .Society; the Nagato Miho Opera Com¬ 
pany, and Niki-Kai. 

The leading orchestras are the NHK Orches¬ 
tra, the Tokyo Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
ABC Orchestra, and the Tokyo Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Development of Western Music 
in Modern Japan 

It seems that the interest of most American 
and European people in musical activities in 
Japan is directed mainly, even today, to the 
old or traditional Japanese music —gagaku (ancient 
court music), or music accompanying mh, kabuki, 
and bunraku (puppet theater). It may be natural 
that their interest lies on such a plane since Japan 
has a history of only one century, in a rigorous 
sense, of imported occidental music. It is worth¬ 
while, however, to mention the remarkably rapid 
development of occidental musical activities in 
modem Japan in the last one hundred years when 
we compare it with for instance, development in 
America and Europe. 

Today one can find a number of Japanese 
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muiiciara who are very active and rank among 
the top in the musical field throughout the world; 
players in the big symphony orchestras in the 
U.S. and Europe, guest conductors of some of the 
world’s best orchestras such as the Berlin Philhar¬ 
monic. Orchestra, the Vienna Symphony Orches¬ 
tra, etc., singers at the opera houses in Europe, a 
stage director of the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York, winners of famous international 
music competitions for compositions for various 
musical instruments. 

Nevertheless, this remarkably rapid devel¬ 
opment has often been obstinate, if not some¬ 
what fanatical, and consequently, presents com¬ 
plicated and paradoxical aspects. The histoiy 
of music in modern Japan in some areas in quite 
similar to that of other imported cultural fields 
and is entirely different in others. 

In 1868, the Emperor Meiji, grandfather 
of the present Emperor, ascended the throne 
and opened Japan to foreign intercourse, join¬ 
ing the modern nations after nearly 200 years 
of feudal isolation. In the early stage of the 
Meiji Era, there were three main organizations 
promoting occidental music in Japan; the 
military and naval bands, the Department 
of Ancient Court Music of the Imperial House¬ 
hold Agency and the Institute for Musical 
Study of the Ministry of Education. 

Historically speaking, the first cultivators of the 
new music (the military and naval bands) did 
not intend to absorb European civilization 
and to follow its philosophies through this new 
music. They merely tried to form, from a prac¬ 
tical viewpoint, a link in the chain of their 
military training—as in the ceremonial music 
of a grand military parade. As most members 
of military bands were sons of old-fashioned 
imperialistic samurai from rural districts, they 
were not well-trained in mtxicrn music. Their 
musical instruments were perhaps regarded 
the same as the weapons given to them by his 
Majesty the Emperor. 

Tlie Department of Ancient Court Music 
came under the jurisdiction of the Imperial 
Household Agency in 1871. It is not difficult 
to imagine that the principal aim of this organ¬ 
ization was to entertain foreign representatives 
in a European manner at the new Imperial 
Court which had been bom overnight. 

We should not, however, disregard the fact 
that there were many musicians who under¬ 
stood completely the artistic depth of the newly 
imported occidental music and desired eagerly 
to possess it as part of their own culture as they 
had been musicians for generations and had 
been brought up since childhood in well-grounded 


musical circumstances. They actively studied 
piano, violin and voice under European teachers 
of music in order to better absorb Western 
musical thoughts into their lives. In fact, the 
first performance of orchestral works in Japan 
in 1881 could not have been realized without 
their help. 

The third organization promoting the growth 
of Western music, the Institute for Musical 
Study of the Ministry of Education, was founded 
in 1879. Under the guidance of American, 
Dutch, and Japanese teachers, students there 
were taught music, theory, voice, and how to 
play European instruments together with tra¬ 
ditional Japanese musical instruments. This 
institute was the predecessor of the present 
Tokyo University of Art, one of the most im¬ 
portant sources of professional musiciaiu in 
Japan today. 

These three organizations were fostered by 
the governmental requirements for the mili¬ 
tary and for the Imperial Court. Their some¬ 
what enforced study and education was inde¬ 
pendent of general public support, and in this 
sense, the influence of Western music in public 
life was not very strong in 19th century Japan. 

Through the experiences of the Sino-Japa- 
nese War (1899 1894) and the Russo-Japanese 
War (1903 1904) preparations for the modern¬ 
ization of music in Japan were almost completed; 
musical trehniquea of the military and naval 
bands had greatly improved. The members of 
the Department of Ancient Court Music joined 
with the staff of the Academy of Music (renamed 
from the Institute for Musical Study) to found 
a symphony orchestra and delighted audiences 
with over fifty conierts from 1898 to 1910. 
With interest growing, applicants for admis¬ 
sion to the academy gradually increased and, 
in consequence, many private schirols of music 
were founded in various parts of the country. 
A few musicians returned from abroad after 
finishing their musical education and became 
the nucleus of musical promotion activities 
supported by a fashionable peerage. Further¬ 
more, maturation of capitalism made Ixiih 
department stores and smaller enterprises mu¬ 
sical merchandisers; they hired a small orchestra 
or a brass band for publicity in accordance 
with their means. In this manner, occidental 
music gradually penetrated public life. 

The musical modernization of Japan was 
furthered in the Taisho Era. A Japanese soci¬ 
ologist once characterized the culture of the 
Taisho era with the following qualifications; 
(a) an incompetent Emperor without hit own 
judgement, (b) recognition of the power of 
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the maiKt, (c) increafc of the righti and free¬ 
dom of women, (d) the popularizatitm of public 
amuMmenti and the varioua conveniencei of 
daily life, and (e) the Great Earthquake of 
1923. In short, these phases show the elicit 
shift of Japanese culture in diflering eras from 
a nationalistically controlled, austere and pro¬ 
duction-first culture to a liberalistic, pleasure 
loving and consumption-first culture aimed at 
the fulfillment of the private lives of its citizens. 

Additionally, luckily or not, the Great Earth¬ 
quake wiped out the old remnants of Tokyo 
completely and changed the social and economic 
situation, bringing about an entirely new public 
feeling. A large number of white-collar workers 
and many nonrestricted professional people such 
as writers, artists, scholars, doctors, and lawyers 
became the main supporters of occidental music 
at this time; this was the result of an expansion 
of the bureaucracy and the boom period during 
World War I (1914-1918)—although financial 
panic followed immediately. It is also the result 
of an enlargement of the mass media, the devel¬ 
opment of journalism, and a well-established 
social structure. 

The above formulas might also be applied in 
an approximate sense, of course, to the history 
of the development of occidental music in the 
Showa Era (1926 to the present), divided into 
two essentially different periods by the year 
1945. The first twenty years of this era were 
covered with the gloomy, thick clouds of mili¬ 


tarism. Nationalistic control hystericsdly sup¬ 
pressed music lovers in ways such as the evic¬ 
tion of musicians of the allied powers from every 
musicsd post, prohibitions on the performing 
of musical works composed by citizeru of the 
allied powers, and the assignment of musical 
instruments or records as controlled merchan¬ 
dise. Instruments of the naval and military 
bands again became a kind of weapon given 
by His Majesty the Emperor. 

Since World War II, as a reaction to the 
austere military period, Japanese civil life has 
been greatly improved, the power of the masses 
has increased in contrast with that of the Em¬ 
peror, the introduction of foreign cultures has 
been active, and the influence of mass com¬ 
munication has become more important. There¬ 
fore, the phenomena of the development of 
occidental music in modern Japan might be 
called a “spiral staircase structure of progress.” 

Today in Tokyo there are two big opera 
companies, six major professional symphony 
orchestras, and nearly 30 schools of music. 
During the season one can listen, almost every 
night, to the world’s best music by a number 
of renowned musicians including Bernstein, 
Stokowsky, Ormandy, van Cliburn, Rubinstein, 
Oistrakh, Menuhin, Stem, and sometimes Kara¬ 
jan, Jochum, Kcmf, Michelangeli, Fischer- 
Dieskau, Tebaldi, Del-Monaco, and Schwarz¬ 
kopf. 
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XIII ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOS 


OLD MONF.Y 


Old Coins 

Ancient Japan had no currency in the strict 
sense of the word. Rice plants, rice grains and 
cloth were circulated in place of currency until 
the country’s relations with the Chinese con¬ 
tinent became close during the reign of the 
Emperor Temmu (672-686 a.d.), when cop¬ 
per coins began to circulate—the first currency 
in Japan. 

Early in 694 a.d., Japan's first mint was 
established. This was followed in 708 by the 
minting of two kinds of currency—copper and 
silver. They are the first Japanese currency 
on record—and the first Japanese currency of 
which samples are still preserved. A recoinage 
was effected between 708 and 958 a.d. 

But these coins did not circulate easily. The 
Government had to make various efforts to 
encourage their circulation. One was to dec¬ 
orate persons who had accumulated a prescribed 
number of coins. Despite Government encourage¬ 
ment, however, circulation continued to be 
narrow, being limited chiefly to the Kinki 
District. Elsewhere in the country merchandise 
was still used in place of currency. It was only 
about the 11th century that a wide circulation 
of currency began. 

But very soon a shortage of currency in cir¬ 
culation occurred, because a decrease in the 
nation’s mineral production and the laxity of 
the state administrative machinery, caused 
minting by the Government to cease. 

With the opening, about this time, of Sino- 
Japanese Trade, coins of the Sung dynasty 
were imported heavily into Japan and circu¬ 
lated with indigenous coins. Chinese coins cir¬ 
culated widely in the Muromachi Period (1378- 


1573) and had an adverse effect on the Japanese 
currency economy. I-and rents and tax formerly 
payable in farm prodticts, were now paid in 
currency. 

Through the middle ages, there was no mint¬ 
ing by the court or the Aakif/u—excepl that 
of one kind of copper coin in 1335 during the 
reign of itie Emperor (iodaigo. 

This shortage of official coins encouraged 
heavy private minting. Private coins were 
bad. So were many of the imported coins. 'Ilie 
result was a wide circulatioti of bad coins— 
and a widespread tendency among the public 
to be careful in their selection of currency. 
The Muromachi bakufu issued frequent decrees 
to fix conversion rates for good and bad coins. 

Ghinese coins imported into Japan were of 
a wide variety. Chief among them were the 
Tenkan and Haiti coins—both issued during 
the Sung dynasty—imported in the Heian Pe¬ 
riod (794-1192 A.D.) and the Kamakura Era 
(1192- 1337), respectively. 

In the Muromachi Period (1378- 17.53), coins 
of the Ming dynasty—notably the kibu, eiraku 
and senloku coins -were imported in the largest 
quantities. The eiraku coins, in particular, were 
reputedly the best coins during the Muromachi 
period and the age of civil wars and enjoyed im¬ 
mense public confidence. 

During the latter part of the 16th century, 
commerce and industry developed rapidly. So 
did gold and silver mining. The two metals 
came into use and eventually circulated widely 
as currency. 

Gold and silver in circulation bore kiwame, 
or certificates of valuation—a quantity of gold 
or silver being evaluated, according to quality, 
as worth such and such a quantity of such and 
sudi goods. Kiwame was also called ban (also 
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pififKMinrrd hart I nirn fxin derived o-bmi -lu* 
(*rall\ lar{<e (oin anfl ko-han small (oin 

Wlirn Hidrvosiii unified ilie nation in th<- 
\/uchi-Momovama I'eiUKl ih<‘ 

first adnunistralive step fie t(M)k was a reform 
of ifie ( urrenev svsoTri 

Hut It w.is in tfie I.rlo I'eriod 1002 1867 lliat 
tlie Japanesf mhumkn sssiern was firnils eslali 
lishi'd In 1601 1 okui'awa I<‘\asii, (auserl tin 

(oikIusivi tillnin(’'|Kjini in (he liislotv of the 
Japanese (iiiien<\ ssslein fie oideied tin mini- 
ini’ of ifiree Hold and two silvi'i denoTnmaiioiis 
(»old and sil\<*i weni mio < it( illations as lenai 
( urtem \ loi tin- fust i inx* 

I In (iiinixs svsiem went tfitounh (haunts 
vvkIi donn'sin evjiansion and unch'i ifie in- 
lluein e of iiado \s a tesiill, rlenommations 

of Hohl and sd\-ei (oins im leased to InMorne 
Hold 2 shu. J hu. I shii, 'i nvi; silver a mamrru' 
2 situ. ) s/iu. 1 hu: .uid ifieti' were otfieis also 
1 he units oi Hold ( urii'in \ v\<'i<’ ryo, hu and 
sliii Ion? hu e(|ual)inH one foul situ ec|uallmH 
oin- hu \ 1 ryo (oin w.is < all<‘d ku^huu ismall 
<■• 1111 . a 10 tyii. loin o-h/in (larH<‘ (oiii). Tin* 
unit of siKci (uiieiKs was mornwr. a unit of 
wi'infii Oin-tenth of a mumtuf of siKei was 

I hu III denonimation 

(iold .ind silvei (ouis nuni<‘d in ihe Keniho 
Imj ( I|0l6u Sliotoku I'.ra ilTO*-! fli and 
Kvdho laa (IVlfi vseie noofl I’hose ininted 
in other eias w<‘re poor MmtiiiH of Ions (|ualit\ 

(oin.s of Hol<l and siKei henan in the (»<-nroku 

Ki.i (1688 1704 1 to relieve tin* impoverislied 
finarnesol ifn- SfioHOoale 

MintiiiH of loppei, iron and hiass v\.is k- 
sumed l)\ tlie I okunawa ShoHunatiu whn fi. 
in H)07 8. |)iohibiie(l On- (iKulation of the 
itnpoiied nroku coins. Tins maiked the roin- 
pleie md(‘peiulen< «• of Japanese iuihukv horn 
for einn t oins 

AmoiiH (he ( heapei (oins inon-Hold and non- 
silvei t minted hv the 1 okugawa ShoHunatr. 
tfie Kanei tsfilio. oi 'Ofie (omnion (om of the 
Kanei laa" (issued in 1681)- was minted in 
the Hi'‘‘^6‘st (juaniitv and was On repiesenia- 
live ( om III the l.do IVi lod 

(loiiuiHe vsas, m [imuipie. .i (omplele rno- 
no])ol\ of the lokuHawa («i)vri nmeiit. bm 
(eilain liaiiuYo (feudal lords' wi're permitted 
to issin- (oms lot tiKulation m ifieii resj)e<’(ive 
(laris VrnoiiH such (oms were the Sendot tmho 
.ind Ryukyu tsfdio issued l>\ tfie feudal lords 
oi St'iidai and Kvukvu ioi local ciiculation. 

I’apv i Moiuv 

i’aper rnone) Inst went into (iiculatioii amonn 


merchants m the late lOlh and earlv 17th cen- 
lune.s Ihe most imj)orian( paper monev was 
the (Ian mone> issued in notes bv feudal fords 
for (irculaiion iii then respective domains. 
J'he first (Ian note is said to have been issued 
b\ the lord of Kchi/eri the present rukm Pre- 
fee lure for tfie relief of tfie insecure local ec onomv. 

Aftei die (icnioku I’-ra (1688 17()4', local 
finaiKial distress caused a great number of clan 
lords to issue paper monev. with the jicrmis- 
sion of the ShoHunate In 1707 the cenlial 
(jovernrnent banned the issuiriH of clan papet 
tnonev. but abroKated this m 1780. AKain clan 
j)a|)er monev continued to bo issui'd in Hf^al 
c^uantiiv 

A total of 1.664 (lenominations of dan jrafiet 
monev were issued 1)\ 244 dans, 14 manis- 
trates’ ofhe es and mm* local retainers of the 
SfioHun (luiiMH tlie lokunawa leHime. a((orfhnH 
to tfie Mmistrv of 1 mance suivev of 1B()8. Mans 
of tfie dan notes were over-issued and disuirbed 
tlie e( onoinv. 

i'lie SfioHunaic issued no H^ivernmeni pai>(i 
monev umd its last veat. 1867. wfien it issued 
notes in preparation foi the opemiiH of tfie 
[)oris (>l Kananawa [fx* present Yokohama- 
and flvoHo (ifie pK'seni Kobe to loieiHH Hade 

I’apiT Moiu\ ()l )Ik' .\K-i|] 1 la 

111 186ft die (ioveinment estaf)hsh(d a mint 
In ll)(“ next ve.ii it est.iblished a silver siandairl 
and siartc'd mmiiiiH new (Oitis In 1871 it is¬ 
sued a new (uirencv decree, vshuh established 
the standard I Iris was the bcHiuimiH of 

the ( ur 1 eiK \ s\ stc’m of todav 

Kaihei. m I86ff. tlie (Joveinmenl had issued 
.1 decree in which it refuseef to lecoHiii/e ciaii 
notes issiH'd vvitlioni the* ShoHunaies petmis- 
sion and clan notes new'lv issued aftci tiie Rc's- 
loiation of 1867. 'I'he decree also oidrrcd the 
sillrf*ndei of ail clan notes In 1871. wilfi the 
ahohlion of the dan svstern, die (iiculaiion 
ol dan notes was susjK-nded In i87f) the ex- 
(hauHc of dan notes for (»ov’eimnc‘nt notes 
was completed 

In 1868. fiscal delicils had (oni|»d)ed the 
(Government to issue a non-conveilible nc*te 
and thiee kinds of convertible ceriitKaies. 
I'hese were. Iiowever. all exchanged loi new 
notes issued m 1872 In 1878 the new notes 
became the sole papei monev 
In 1871 tlie (lovernment abandoned die silvei 
standaicl m i.ivoui of a gold one with the ex¬ 
ception that n minted Y1 silvei coins for use 
.It the newlv openc'd pewits. Thev were called 
trade coins 
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In addition to (io\nimH'ni-issuc jiapr! nioiirv. 
bank-notes weic also in (itculation in ih, raiK 
\rars oi Mciji. The\ ueir issurd b\ Muiii ’ . \- 
chanKr banks" rslablislird in It.k\o. ^okoh.mM 
Kvolo. Osaka. Kobe, Nneala. Otsu and I Muoua 
I'hes were of ioui kinds cold note. mK.-i non- 
cooper note and sihei nukri noie rtu'\ Imd 
a vrr\ limited cinulation and disappr.ord 
several seats latei b<-(ause .*t susjK-nsion ol 
circulation oi e\( hance loi leculai (uneiuv 
The onl\ exception was the siKci-nnkcl non. 
which remained in (ik illation in \okolt.inM 
until 188.5 

In 187J the (»oveintneni issued n.itional 
bank cotivertible notes, but then (lunlaiion 
lell shoit ol e\p<-( tation. bi me hnnied lo .ibout 
Y1 .OOO.OOO at the* time ol nia\iniuni (ikuI.i- 
tion In 18/6, then'loie. die (lov«iiiin<-ni le- 
dined its <urnm(\ lescne m an e Moit to m- 
ciease the issuine of n.itional liank notes How- 
evet, the national b.iiik nons. eoveitibh inn> 
(ioseininent notes, were, in e-lhii not be n< i 
tlian non-convertil)l<- noies 

In 1882 the (ioveinim-ni esiabhslied ih«- li.tnk 
o( JajKin and cave ii anilionlv to issue (on- 
veitibh* notes. It was an elloii lo uinjv nation.d 
(uneiuv riie Hank ol [apaii issued its fust 


i’’ 188) (lov ei nnu'iii notes loialhm: 

VHlMKIlMlttt) and national b.oik noirs loialhni; 
Y lll.lliHi mm ni.vd. .1 lo.al ol Ylll' iiulhon in 

( oi!\ ei 1 ibh tunes 

du t .oitvej Idile H.iiik \o!r Oidm.iiue 
o! ih. pievious \e.ii 1H8-1 . japan ietuin<*d 
to the siKt’i si.ind.ud In I8‘t~ the vs.u lep.ii.t- 
noil' ttoin China r nabled hei to .idopl 

a cold si.uid.ioi 

I tom 188. onvNatds H.itik ol jap.tn notes 

sn.idiK <lisp|,i,fd non-( onv ei iibl< notes .uul 
rvfiitu.div bei .one tlie sol< p.tpi t nionev 1 lu*\ 
ih«n in tin s<-ven d(*nonnnal loiis ol Yl, 
V". YUI Yjn, YMi YHHi ami Y.’tMl 

H\ du ( mienm K,iw oi 18‘C cold was niad< 
tlu siamtaid ol la|»amse luiteiuN (>old i onis 
‘''''H* d at dll tinu wen in ihtee denonnna- 
iioiis ot Y Yil) ,tnd Yid Sut)Mdi.ii\ (oins 

v\»i( nu ki !. in di nonnn.iiions o| Yd ll5, Yd Id. 
Y(* 2d .ind Yd id. .Old (oppei in deiiotnm.Uions 
ol Yd dd I and Yd 01 

i.aiit, .in l,inetc<-tu\ (auntuv I ..iv\ w.is piom- 
u lea ted undei whu h aluininunn-l»ion/e i oins 
'll du iwo d( nottiiiial lolls o| Yd d'» .out Yd Id 
and \i llowa opp( 1 toms of Yddl wen issueil 
du s.uiu iinu stii.dl-i liaiim b.ink notes 
t( issiu d 


SI AI S 


In 702 v 1 ) . ioliowimi llu ex.unple ol the 
r'aoK Dvnasiv, jajian .'Klopt»*fl .i ssstmi ol 
aulh( ntK aimc oiiui.il doiuimnis l)\ .diixmc 
se.ils (»ov(‘inmeni accni les and ofluials ot 
vaiious levels pros tiled thetnsi-|ves with se.ds 
Hut the system was disi ontinmul .ilni ihi- nnd- 
Heian Kia '764 I 162 a d . 

U’llh the {•inercenn* ol the /en sett ol Hud- 
dhism in the Kamakuta Heiiod 1162 1 . 
A.D .. liowever, |ap.inese priests who went 
to China bronchi bai k .ind used se.ils rn.ide 
duiiiic the Sunc Dvnastv (>ihei Jafiamsr 
pi K’sis of the sei I followi-d suit Seals wen* starnpi d 
mosllv on bcKiks to rdeniifs then owiieis oi on 
patnimcs and scrolls to iih*ntif\ then authors 
I'hev were rarelv stamped on documents. 

Dunne the Muromachi IViukI '1818 H)f)2 
A.D.t, a custom dev’eloped amone warriors 
close to priests ol the /en sect of putting seals 
on documents m sul/stilulion ol handwritten 
sienatures 

.Alter 1487. seals came into ini reasmeb 
wider u.se among daimyo 'ilan lords, in thr- 
Chubu. Kantd and On distnits .As f)da Volni- 


nai . and. lalii. iovolomi llidevoshi (ompirteii 
tiv.d lords s« als lutanu os» d diiouglioul du 
< ounti \ 

l.aiei III ill* l.df) la. I 11)02 I8ti7 , peopl* 

oi du l*)vsfi < hisses iM-g.iii n> nsi se.ils in pl.u * 

ot iMiulvMiitfii sign.iluies In llie Meip laa 
!8bf{ ld|j . |},( < »o\ <*i ninent diiier-d th.ii 

rlorunifijts (oold b« .nillieniu .lO-d onl\ b\ 
starnpinc w n h seals 

1 lu liislotv 111 seals in |.ipan as outlined 
in du loiecoinc par.igraphs. can be divided 
into ivso stac*-s Ih lor* .ind .liter tlu- K.irn.i- 
kui.i IViJod 1162 1817 S<*.ils used in pie- 

K.iin.ikni.i I’eiio*! wen niosdv sipiaie 'tbongli 
some wen- round and n*-itber tvpe had then 
engi.ivcd s)irf.i<*s divid**d nil<i sei I ions Tlu 
ink comnionlv useil wa\ nd Some jH-op)r used 
bia* k ink S<*ais used alter du Kamakura I'e. 
ru)d wen mosllv ol lonijdex shapes and tlu ir 
engt.iv'ed surl.u *'s were rnoslK m tvso sertuuis 
Some se.il-mipressions were < oinhinat ions *»f 
animals fici.rrs and words, some were piitor**'' 
sonu wrn * omliinations ol wor*ls .ind purines 
In s*)me lases. th* words weie expressions ol thr 
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owneni’ ideab or crecxb; in «ome ca*es, they 
were the namei of the ownen; in other casei 
they comtituted aentencet that lerved ai mesugea. 

The ink conunonly uacd was vermilion, but 
black, yellow, blue and purple inka were uaed 
alao. The contenta of documenta were indicated 
by the colour of the ink of the aeal-impreaaion 
put on them. 

In later yeara, aome clan lorda uaed different 
aeala for different purpoaea. Some uaed a aingle 
aeal, which waa handed down to later genera- 
tiona aa a family aymbol and a mark of the 
dignity or authority of the family head. Some 
lorda uaed several different seals in one genera¬ 
tion, discarding them one after another. 

In early times, it was the custom to fill a 
document with seal irapreaaions. Later, the 
custom changed to putting them only in a 
few placea on a document. 

Also in the post-Kamakura period, some clan 
lords used imposing seals to display their au¬ 
thority. One of them used the hgure of a crouch¬ 
ing tiger, another a aeal which depicted a dragon 


soaring to the sky. 

Many ancient seal-impressions stamped on 
documents are still preserved, but only a few 
seals themselves remain. The oldest seal, about 
1,000 years old, and another, about 800 years 
old, are preserved at the Grand Shrine of Ise. 
A few less ancient ones are preserved at other 
shrines. 

Many ancient books and Buddhist scriptures 
bearing seals as marks of ownership. The Todai- 
ji, Saidai-ji and Yakushi-ji temples boast 1,000 
or 1,100 year-old sutras bearing old seals of the 
names of the temples. The HSryu-ji Temple 
owns a scripture, 800 years old, stamped with 
an equally old seal. There are numerous books 
bearing seals more than 300 years old. 

Generally speaking, seals used since the 
Kamakura Period orginated in China during 
the Sung and Yuan dynasties, and were then 
introduced into Japan, where they were im¬ 
proved. Seals used by clan lords in the age 
of the civil wars—improvements on Chinese 
originals—were very imposing. 


KAO 


Documents published by the government 
officers bore the signature of the family names 
of the responsible official. Such signatures were 
first written in kaitho or the standard square 
style of handwriting, but later the sosho or cursive 
style was also used. Eventually the sosho signatures 
came to bear a certain form and were known 
as somyi. The highly stylized form of sSmjio is 
known as kad and was developed in the middle 
of the Heian Period. (794-1192 a.d.) 

After the Kamakura Period, Zen Buddhist 
priests began using a sort of symbolic kad that 
had no relation to their family names. The 
practice was eventually adopted by the general 
public, and some extremists went so far as to 
use pictures for kad. 

The form of kad differed sharply according 
to the period and the particular tastes of the 
individual. In this way, the social status of 
the writer of a kad and the period he lived in 
can be conjectured even though no data is 
availaUe on his life. 

At the sune time, the kad of members of 
the same family or clan had ceruin points of 
resemblance. This was because the family names 
usually consisted of two characters, and at least 
one of them waa shared in common by all mem¬ 
bers of the clan. Hiere was a similar resemblance 


between the kad of a master and his follower. 

Normally, an individual was expected on use 
the same kad for a lifetime. But some changed 
their kad several times, and a few as many as 
a dozen times. This trend was most conspicu¬ 
ous after the shape of the kad was stylized to 
the extent that it had nothing or very little 
to do with the family name. Some individuals 
used several forms of kad at the same time. 

Ideally, the kad was supposed to be written 
by hand. But from the latter part of the Kama¬ 
kura Period, people began to carve their kad 
on seals and stamp them with ink pads. This 
new method was presumably invented to facil¬ 
itate the writing of many kad at one time, when 
the need arose, and it spread widely in the 
Muromachi Period. 

Kad seals were of two kinds—those merely 
stamped and those covered with Indian ink 
after being stamped. 

Like the seal, the kad was sometimes passed 
down from lather to son. Others made their 
tasks by merging their km forms with their 
family names. In short, the kad and tasks lost 
much of their distinction in the later part of 
the Muronuchi Period. 

The method of marking kad on paper also 
came to resemble the process used for the seal. 
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The km was usually supposed to have been 
written with brush and Indian ink. In the last 
years of the Muromachi Period, there were 
many instances where blood was used in place 
of Indian ink. At other times, blood was smeared 
over a km originally written with Indian ink. 
This method was used to convey the strong 
resolution of the sender to the recipient. The 
earliest blood-wwitten kai appeared about the 
time of the Kemmu Restoration (1334) and 
they increased sharply in number during the 
civil war era in the last part of the Muromachi 
Period. 

Km was originally used in place of a signa¬ 
ture, but later it became a practice to lei some¬ 
body else write the family name and then write 
the km personally, or write both oneself, .Such 
a form indicated the deep respect the sender 
had for the recipient, and when such courtess 
was uncalled for, only the km was ased to in¬ 


dicate the identity of the sender. 

hakushi signatures and kad were used by 
educated people who could read amd write, but 
the illiterate had to devise means of their own 
to ideiilify themselves. 

One ol the oldest methods used was the kakmhi. 
There were two types of kahishi —one which 
consisted of the outline of the index hnger and 
the stamp of its knuckle and another that con¬ 
sisted of the stamp of the knuckle alone. 

Phis mnhod was introduced into Japan from 
China but it is believed to have gone out of 
general practice in the Kamakura Period. 

Hyiikm IS the academic term to signify the 
simple svmbols used as a subslitue for kai. 

Brushholders were sometimes used as stamps 
and at other times, Kngertips and luiis were 
dippeil in ink and used as substitutes. 

These various devices were eventually re¬ 
placed bv seals during the Edo Period. 


FAMILY CRF.STS 


Each Japanese family boasts a crest handed 
down from generation to generation. It com¬ 
mands sacred importance as a symbol of the 
family's standing and dignity. 

Family crests are of an extremely wide variety. 
They have long attracted the attention of West¬ 
erners and stimulated studies by them. Eogel- 
berto Kaemperero, a Dutchman, refers to the 
subject in his book Histori Jmperu Jafioniei. There 
also published works on the subject by other 
Western scholars, including H. M. C. Clatcliie, 
Hugo Gerard Storhl and Von Lange. 

Until about the 11th century, family crests 
were used for ornamental purposes. From this 
time until the 12th and 13th centuries, an in¬ 
creasing sense of rivalry grew among countries 
and warriors and they began to mark their 
clothing, conveyances, flags and tents with their 
respective crests for identification. This was 
the beginning of the use of crests for family 
identification. 

As they were intended for purposes of iden¬ 
tification, family crests had to be simple in 
design. Therefore, with the passage of time, 
they became more and more simplified and 
dissimilar to one another. 

Also with time they came to be used not merely 
for identification, but as family emblems and 
as symbols of family titles and pedigrees. Men 
in positions of influence and power looked 
on their family crests as symbols of their honour. 


In the age of civil wais, a general sometimes 
coiilcrrcd a crest on a warrior under him as a 
reward lor bravery. It sometimes hap|tenrd at this 
lime that a warrior’s clothing bearing his family 
crest was captured by his enemy on the battlefield 
and subsequently used by him. 

l-ttlcr, a decree was issued to control family 
cresis. Under this decree, the conferring of 
the same crrsl on two or more persons was 
prohibited. If similar crests were to be con¬ 
ferred on different persons, they had to be dif- 
ierent enough from one another to be distin¬ 
guishable. Family crests conferred on the mcm- 
Ix-rs of the Imperial Family or on the members 
of the Tokugawa Family were striking examples 
of how there could be distinguishable differences 
between apparently similar crests. 

Conferments and marriages brought crests to 
a family in addition to its traditional one. To 
avoid confusion, such a family usually chose 
one crest as its regular emblem for use on formal 
occasions, and made the others auxiliary crests 
for use on occasions when it was preferable 
for the reguUr one to be witheld. This practice 
was first observed by daimyi (clan lords) and 
influential families, but it later spread to stage 
artists and even courtesans. These people used 
auxiliary crests when appearing in puUic pro¬ 
fessionally. 

A family crest was, in principle, common to 
all iu members, but female members were al- 
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lowed lo iLsc special, more bcauliful crests. 
These special crests were handed down from 
generation to generation of the female members 
of a family. Hence, even after marriage, a wom¬ 
an was accorded the privilege of using her 
mother’s crest. 

Types ol Family Crests 

rhere are an estimated 3,000 different types 
of family (rests, including 350 or 360 basic types. 
They may be grouped into eight (ategories ac¬ 
cording to motif: 

Motifs derived from vegetation are the oldest 
in origin and coastiiuie the majority. Nearly 
I(K) different sp(*cics of vegetation have been 
chosen for motifs. Most old families have thi.s 
type of crest, the chrysanthemum of the Japa- 
ne.se Imperial I'amiK being an example. Many 
women also have crests with vegetation motifs. 

Motifs are also derived from animals and 
birds. Birds are predominant but lucky ani¬ 
mals, in.sect.s, .shells, etc. al.so appear. 

I’he .sun. the moon, the stars, the mountain 
and waiei also appear as motils. Ihese were 
u.sed in the very earlv days, originally for or¬ 
namentation, under the influence of the Chinese 
view of the universe. 

I’here is a wide variety of motifs derived from 
uterwils, and each has us own significance. 


'I’hey are found in the crests of Shinto shrines 
and Buddhist temples, in the crests on ancient 
weapons and harness. Ancient conveyances, 
furniture, personal ornaments, farm implements, 
tools, toys, musical instruments, stationery, 
coins, mca,sunng instruments, etc. were also 
marked with crests of this type. 

Motifs are also based on parts or sections of* 
buildings and from geometrical figures. 

From lime immemorial Chinese ideographs 
have been held in high respect and are thus 
suitable for use a.s crests. There is a fairly wide 
variety of cre.sis derived thus. 

Mollis derived from pictures are used bv 
|X*oplc in special professions; for instance, for¬ 
tune tellers employ them as lalismen. 

Uses of Crests 

Uses of crests are as varied as the crests them¬ 
selves. The commonest use today is on cere¬ 
monial kimono. Ancient warriors imprinted their 
armour, swords and horse-equipment with their 
family crests for identification. Ancient temples 
and the dwellings of the ancient nobility were 
decorated in some places with crc.sis—for or¬ 
namentation and bv way ol .showing pride 
and .self-respect. .Ancient furniture bore famih 
crests for identification and ornamentation. 


ANCIhNT FURNITURE 


Folding paper screens (bybbu) 

The firstf olding paper screen, according to the 
“Nihonshoki” was presented by Korea. It is gen¬ 
erally thought, however, that folding screens 
were introduced from China. I’hey were gen¬ 
erally of six folds, but some consisicd of four 
or iwelve. 

Painied with pictures or artistically inscribed 
with words or letters, thev served as partitions 
between rooms, as shields from the wind and 
as ornaments foj' appreciation bv connoisseurs. 

One of the mewl famous ancient screens is 
the Torige Ryujyo Screen which dates bark 
to the Nara Period. 

Bamboo blinds (sudare) 

Woven of fine strips of bamboo or reed, they 
have been in use from ancient times as sun¬ 
shades and as screens to provide privacy. 

Straw cnahions (enza) 


These are circular cushions made up of rice 
straw. I'hey were widely used in ihe Hcian Period 
(794-1192 A.D.), but today are used only m a few 
parts of the country. 

Lighting fixtures 

Lanterns [tdro] arc undoubtedly of the greatest 
interest to connoisseurs. Fhey are of two kinds, 
hanging and stone. Hanging lanterns are mostly 
made of metal (few arc made of woexi) and 
arc hung in corners or in the middle of a room. 
.Stone lanterns were originally intended for 
use in lighting shrine and temple precincts 
(for “offering sacred lights to the gods or Bud¬ 
dha”). Later, they came to be used in gardens 
of private homes to add elegance. 

Still in use todav are andon (chamber paper- 
lanterns) and ckockin (hand lanterns made of 
paper). Chochm arc sometimes hung at house- 
fronts on summer nights. 
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PHILATHLV, I’HII ATI LISTS 


Stamp collecting began to spread in Japan 
about 1910 when it was largeK a hobb\ ot 
teenagers and not widespread among people 
of all ages and occupations as it is today. 

It was about 1914 when the Japanese countei- 
parts of European and American students of 
philately appeared, and societies of students 
were formed with their own journals. 

Postwar Japan has seen an astounding increase 
in the number of stamp collectors. 'I’he (icnein- 
ment has issued new .stamps in increasing va¬ 
rieties as an additional source of revenue Hus 
has aroused tncrca.sing public interest in philatelv 
But the Government has incurred crituisni at 
home and abroad lor issuing too mam new 
varieties. 

Japanese postage stamps issued in the eaiK 
postwar years were not valued very highly in 
design markets, because they were iiiinti-d 
with war-damag<*d and inadrc|uately lepaired 
machines and in poor qualilv ink and start lied 
with bad (jualily gum. Anothei leason was 
that Japan was undei allied militarv ottupa- 
tion and was denied the (reedoin of t hou e of 
designs. 

It the last lew years, however, new punting 
machines have been installed. matetiaK im- 
pioved in cpialily and ovenssuing chetked 
loreign collectors of Japanese stamps have 
increased in numbei. 

.\t home, philatelic societies liave been formed 
in certain places. 

There is also the Japan Institute of Plulalelv, 
a private bcxlv of .scientific studemts tif starnjis, 
with its headquarters in 'i’okvo. It publishes 
the results of its studie.s, sponsois lectures, issues 
periodicals and books, keeps in contad with 
similar publications abroad, ads as a con¬ 
noisseur and answers questions from colledois 

Japan cannot yet claim large numbcTs of 
advanced collectors. Many of the colleciois 
are high-schcK)I students and junior high-schcKil 
boys and girls. Hence, Japanese publications 
on philately and philatelic exhibitions are of 
a considerably lower standard than those in 
the West, but nevertheless their progress had 
not been slow. In 1971, an International Stamp 
Exhibition was held in 'I okyo—the first time 
in the Far East. 

To issue a new stamp, the (iov'crnment first 
draws up a program for the following vear 


and submits it to a committee of experts c'lrated 
wiiliin the Ministrv of Post and 1 clecomnuini- 
(alums The committee of rx|>rris is headed 
b\ the Deputv Nbnisic*! of Post and I'elecom- 
municaiions as chan man. and its membership 
consists of tlir Postmaster (irneral, several 
sulKmlman* oilu lals and one private cx|)erl 
each liom the fields of ])hilateiv. jirinting, pho- 
logiapln. and art 

riir (ommiiiee of exj>rrts discusses and makes 
Its decision on the program for the issue of new 
stamps and the design submitted. The design, 
upon appicnal b\ ihc- committee of experts, is 
drawn In a designei and then engraved A prcKif 
ot the engiaved design is examined b\ the com¬ 
mittee ol expelts and, if necessary, revised, 
ir-e\amincci. approved, and srrii to the (iov- 
eiiinient Ihinting Bureau of the Ministry of 
f inance of painting. 

I lic’ committee of exjieiis* present member- 
slii]> includes Mitsui 1 akaharu, a philateli.Ht; 
()kad.c Kbvd. a photogiapluc ailist; Mivamalo 
Salmio. a painter, and a leciiriiial rxi>erl of 
the' Pniiling Buieau ol the Ministn of l iiiaiiie. 

In ihe Ministiv of Post and Trlrcom- 

nnini(aiionv opened, w'lilun tfir Ministiy, the 
Japan Postage .Stamp .\ssck lation. a channel 
lor (|uic k distiihulion let collectors of old and 
newlv issued stamps not easiK obtainable from 
post ofbcc's Its first [>iesideni was Mitsui 'I'aka- 
ham Seivicc's Mmisirv officials connected with 
stamps were diieciors It distnbulrd new stamps 
and issued a monthly journui. 

It was dissolved seveial years afier the end 
ot die w'ai. and the work of selling ncw!> issued 
stamps quickiv was taken cner b> a new ImkIv, 
die IMulafelic Agency, cr<*ated wilfiin the Tokyo 
Ontral Post Office, for tlie ccjnvrriienc r of 
plidateiisls 

Big dealcTs in staTn)>s are being iKirn in Japan. 
However, tiu' nnmbei of these dealers is not 
as large as in fcrrrign countries, partly because 
the (h'vrloprnerit ol this business lags irehtnd 
that ol foreign rourUii<*s and partly because 
dic-re are lew advanced collectors. Although 
auctions are held in Japanese cities such as 
lokvo and Osaka, the) have yet to fie raisrxf 
to tiie status of international auctions as in 
loreign countries. By and large, however, fieo- 
ple in Japan make use of these auc tions. 

japan's present international jxrsition, com- 
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Inned with exchange and trade controk, pre¬ 
vent! export and import of large quantities 
of stamps much to the detriment of the philatelic 
progress. The Japan Institute of Philately seeks 
to guide teenage collectors and to produce 
leaders for them. For ten years now, an annual 
exhibition of collections has been held in Tokyo 
every April under the sponsorship of the Ministry 
of Pott and Telecommunications and the Mai- 
nichi Shimbun (Press). These exhibitions are 
not like the large-scale ones in the West. Col- 
ectioiu by adults and teenagers alike are dis¬ 
played at these exhibitions. The object of the 
shows is not to single out high-value rare col- 
lectioru for awards, but to demonstrate the ex¬ 
tent of the studies of the entrants and how well 
they have arranged their collections. 

Entries are examined by a jury, and those 
accepted are displayed with jury comments 
on their merits, on how improvements could 
be made, and so on. Displayed entries are graded 
and distinguished ones are honored with awards 
from the Minister of Post and Telecommunica¬ 
tions and the Mainichi Shimbun. 

For one week beginning April 20 (Philatelic 
Week) the Government sponsors a special 
program which is timed to synchronize with 


other private philatelic programs. The Gov¬ 
ernment program has been sponsored annually 
for severi years. During this week, philatelic 
experts are sent to various parts of the country 
to give lectures, answer the questions of col¬ 
lectors, and so forth. Small local exhibitions 
are also held. 

Meanwhile, there is increasing interest in, 
and knowldege of, stamps among non-philate¬ 
lists. There is also an increasing amount of 
philatelic news in the press. More and more 
home journals and amusement magazines are 
carrying pictures of stamps and stamp news. 

Radio and television broadcasting stations 
sometimes have programs about philately; but 
there is not a single program about philately 
which is broadcast periodically. 

There is perhaps little possibility that the press 
will devote a fixed amount of space regularly 
to philately, as is done in the West, but Japanese 
philatelists are hoping that the leading news¬ 
papers will give space to stamp news at least 
once a week. 

The stamp distributing agencies for collectors 
are the philatelic Agency, the Tokyo Central 
Post Office, and the Osaka Post Office. 
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XIV MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


outline; 


Japan began to absorb Western manners and 
customs just after the Meiji Reformation (1868) 
and became rapidly Westernized after the end of 
World War II. The rapid improvement and 
diffusion of various means of information in con¬ 
temporary Japan have helped push ahead the 
Westernization and internationalization of Japa¬ 
nese culture more rapidly than ever, thus gradually 
narrowing the gulf between urban and rural 
regions—agricultural, hshing and mountain vil¬ 
lages. To use an extreme expression, it appears 
that every culture has taken on a uniform and 
standardized appearance, as shown by the fact that 
Japan’s diverse traditional manners and customs 
which have been handed down from olden times 
have virtually faded into the background. For 
example, the Japanese have gradually lost their 
sensitivity to the four seasons which they have 
always appreciated. As may be the case with the 
younger generation of other countries, this phe¬ 
nomenon is noticeable among young Japanese. 

Japanese customs, however, are still deeply 
rooted among the people, and today it may be 
said that Western and native manners and customs 
exist side by side and with practically equal force 
in Japan. 

For example, in the sphere of religion, the Bud¬ 
dhist higm (spring and autumn equinoxes) and 
bon (Lantern Festival) and the Shintd rites for 
local deities and the New Year's pilgrimage to the 
shrines are observed together with Christian ce¬ 
lebrations at Christmas and Easter. 

Buddhist, Shintd and Christian rites are also 
evident in nutrriage ceremonies and funeral serv¬ 
ices. Prompted by a general trend toward West¬ 
ernization, Christian observances are becoming 
increasingly popuhu-, but Buddhist and Shintd 
practices are sdll followed overwhelmingly in mar¬ 
riage and funeral rites. 


A close study of the situation will reveal, however, 
that for the most part, Buddhist or Shintd rites 
are observed not so much for their underlying 
spirit but because of the need to follow tome kind 
of established procedure for the sake of formality. 

The tendency among the younger generation is 
to pay increasingly lets attention to Buddhist and 
Shintd formalities, and non-religious marriage and 
funerai rites are increasing at about the tame pace 
as Christian ceremonies. 

Birthday presents and parties, recent imports 
from the West, are common nowadays and glee 
clubs and dance parties, though not to popular as 
in former times, still attract big following at 
schools and offices as in the West. 

At the same time, traditionally Japanese ob¬ 
servances like New Year, the Dolls’ Festival on 
March 3, the Tango or Boys’ Festival on May S, 
the Tanabata Festival on July 7 and the Moon 
Festival on September 15—are celebrated widely 
in town and country. It is a pity, however, that 
annual events such as these become more com¬ 
mercialized every year. Consequently, it appears 
that these functions are losing their significance. 

Some of these observances are traditionally 
Japanese. Others were adopted from China, India 
and Europe. In short, they vividly testify to the 
many facets of Japanese culture, a product of the 
practical and assimilative lutture of the Japanese 
who have actively absorbed alien cultures and 
moulded them into forms appropriate to their own 
patterns of life. 

One of the basic reasons for this was religious 
tolerance. Freedom of religion was ofikdally aAer 
the Meyi Reformation, but even before that, 
Shintoism, Buddhism and Confucianism existed 
side-by-side. There were many sects in each of these 
forms religion, and a convert of one sect or 
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religion wai free to change hii faith according to 
the dictates of hi» state of mind. 

C3otlila|[ 

Western dress and traditional Japanese costume 
are equally common in Japan, but in public life, 
Western dress predominates; this has been the case, 
among men, for the last half century. 

For the past twenty-five years women, also, have 
chosen suits and dresses for town wear rather than 
the beautiful but uncomfortable kimono, and after 
the World War II this trend became even more 
apparent. 

But for weddings, funerals and other formal 
occasions, the kimono is still the first choice of 
Japanese women. This is partly because the elegant 
silhouette and pattern of the “kimono” is best 
suited to the charm of Japanese women and partly 
because few Japanese women have the figure and 
poise to look well in formal, low-cut, Western 
styles. 

While the kimono has given way to suits and 
dresses in the streets and public places, it is still 
worn frequently at home. When they return from 
the oflSce most Japanese men change from their 
suits into loose-fitting kimono for the rest of the day. 

One reason for this is that the kimono is much 
more confortable in Japanese houses where every¬ 
one sits cross-legged on mats for meals and relax¬ 
ation. However, with the gradual spread of a west- 
erniaed way of life as represented by the Japanese 
use of tables and chairs, more and more people, 
on returning home, pass the rest of the day wearing 
simple jackets, sweaters and trousers. On the other 
hand, at the best westernized hotels, age-old Ian- 
ztn and yukata are offered to guests. Accordingly, 
it appean that guests usually make themselves 
comfortable by changing from their suits into these 
clothes. It is clear that the Japanese way of life 
stands at a major turning point. This is why Japa¬ 
nese inns provide their guests with the padded 
tanzm in cold weather and crisply starched cotton 
yukata in the summertime. 

The peasants and laborers wear sturdy cotton, 
two-piece kimono for work, but even they are 
turning at last to overalls on the Western pattern. 

It can be assumed, however, that with the excep¬ 
tion of formal attire for women. Western clothing 
will gradually banish Japanese clothing just as 
rooms and furniture in the Western style are being 
introduced into Japanese households. 

The remarkable new developments in chemical 
fibers are encouraging this tendency toward West¬ 
ernization—as Japan has to import wool, woUen 
materials have always been relatively expensive in 
Ibis country. But now that the manufacturers 


have decided to mass-produce chemical fibers of 
excellent quality, Japanese men and women can 
look forward to wearing cheap and durable syn¬ 
thetic fabrics. 

The Americanization of Western clothing has 
been conspicuous in Japan in the postwar era. 
Following the example set by the tremendous num¬ 
ber of Americans who came to Japan, the Japanese 
started to give more thought to comfort than ap¬ 
pearance, and an increasing number of men began 
to remove their suit jackets in summer, while peo¬ 
ple were encouraged to wear dark suits on occa¬ 
sions when a dinner jacket or full evening dress 
had previously been considered appropriate. 

Food 

It is possible that the food served in Japan is 
more cosmopolitan than that of any other country 
in the world; Japanese, Western and Chinese food 
is most commonly served, but the dishes of any 
other country which have been found to suit the 
Japanese palate are eagerly adopted. 

Japan is a gourmet’s paradise where Western 
and Chinese dishes that compare favorably with 
those served in the best restaurants in the countries 
from which they came, can be had at restuaurants 
in any of the larger cities and in the leading hotels, 
while they appear frequently beside Japanese 
dishes on the tables of many ordinary families. 

Japan is blessed with abundant supplies of fish 
and vegetables, and her cuisine profits from skilled 
use of those foods which are in season. 

In the past, meat was prohibited in the traditio¬ 
nal diet of Japan because of a Buddhist doctrine 
that four-legged animals are foul and unfit for 
human consumption. As Western civilization 
spread, this ban was finally lifted and today meat 
is cooked in many different ways in Japan. One 
of the most famous of these meat dishes is sukiyaki. 

The addition of meat to thejapanese diet resulted 
in the rapid development of cattle breeding. Beef 
produced near Kobe and in Mie Prefecture is con¬ 
sidered the best in the world, while Japanese pork 
is as good as any produced elsewhere. 

In the past, rice was traditionally the chief staple 
food of the Japanese, but, because of an acute 
shortage of food, and especially rice, both during 
and immediately after the war, thejapanese were 
forced to supplement their rice with bread, noodles 
and potatoes, and learned to like them. This 
tendency was encouraged when doctors and dieti¬ 
cians began to stress the dangers to health of too 
great a dependence on rice, and now many families 
eat bread at least once a day, for breakfast or lunch. 
Partly because of this and partly because of the 
over-production of rice due to continuous bumper 
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harvests resulting from extraordinary progress in 
rice culturing technologs’, there are massive stock¬ 
piles of rice today. Consequently, the government 
now gives guidance and orientation to the farmers 
to encourage them to produce other agricultural 
products. 

Because Japan stretches a long way from north 
to south, it is suitable for growing almost all but 
tropical fruits, and this adds variety to the diet. In 
processing and improving the quality of her fruit, 
Japan is very advanced and her mandarin oraiigt's, 
grapes, apples and pears arc considered some of 
the finest in the world. 

Japanese beer, with the rice-brewi'd saJw which 
is peculiar to Japan, is often taken with the Japa¬ 
nese dinner. 

House 

Japan’s humid climate gave rise to a form ol airs 
wooden architecture often found in the islands ol 
Southeast Asia. Wooden pillars, mud walls, paper 
doors and tiled roofs are not only good Ibr venti¬ 
lation but also economical. 

However, as Japanese structures are highly 
inflammable and impermanent, they are unsuit¬ 
able for public buildings, such as olfici's, schools 
and hospitals, and ferro-concrete. Western archi¬ 
tecture has been adopted. Indeed, since the end of 
war, blocks of flats built on this principle have 
sprung up all over the country and ferro-concrete 
IS aLso being used for private houses by some modern 
families. Recently, however, Irecause of the sudden 
rise in land prices and construction costs, families 
are finding it more and more difficult to possess 
a home of their own. Consequently, more and more 
households now live in apartment hoirses and 
houses and hoasing complexes. On the other hand, 
with the redevelopment of urban regions, apart¬ 
ment houses such as mansions and chateaux—as 
they are called in Japan—are being built rapidly. 
Frankly speaking, the hosing situation in Japan is 
becoming worse. 

Traditional, wooden houses with matting floors 
are greatly prized by the Japanese because of their 
adaptability, although they are, |>erhaps, not suit¬ 
able for the stress of mcxlcrn life. A single room can 
be used as living-room dining-room or bedroom 
by rapid rearrangement of tables, cushions and 
quilts. This also may be called the Japanese wisdom 
of living (stemming from a housing shortage and 
similar pressures) of the average Japanese family 
cramped into a small space because of the housing 
shortage and high rents. 

In the same way the light sliding doors made of 
paper can easily be removed to make one room 
out of two for accommodating many people at one 


time, and these advantages of Japanese homes 
have been carried into the ferro-concrete apart¬ 
ments and private houses, many of which are 
Western on the outside and Japanese inside. How¬ 
ever, the postwar era has also brought a targe 
increase in Western, wooden-floored rooms in 
Japanese houses and the use of chairs in living 
looms, studies and dining rooms. 

The stmeture of the family is closely related to 
the ofrenness of Japanese homes. In the past, the 
head of the family was supposed to maintain order 
in the household and supervise its members strictly, 
and the open living-area made it easy for him to 
do this; the system required that each member 
should act and live in complete harmony with the 
rist, and Japanese houses were therefore planned 
lo further this aim. 

As cooperation and harmony arc the keynotes 
ol this system, little thought is given to the privacy 
ol' the individual, so that, while a strong, family 
sense is fosiered within each household, the devel- 
opmriii ol public spirit and individualism in the 
besi setLse has been hindered. 

Rteentlv, however, the trend amongst prosper¬ 
ous families has been to allot a room to each mem¬ 
ber, but such an arrangement is still beyond the 
leonomic reach of the general public. The expan¬ 
sion of population and the damage caused by air 
raids combined lo create an acute housing shortage 
in Japan, and many young couplt-s are forced to 
postpone marriage because there is nowhere suit¬ 
able for them to start a family of their own. Japa¬ 
nese houses are not suitable for several couples to 
share and the younger generation demand some 
privacy in their lives. 

The houses are cool m summer but hard to heat 
in the wintei. The matted floors help to keep away 
cool air from below; the paper sliding doors admit 
too much wind for comfort, but the recent trend to 
use gas, electric and oil heaters and improvised 
ftKit-warmers is a partial solution lo the heating 
problem. 

There are, however, many housing problems in 
Jajian which cannot be solved finally unless the 
standard of living is raised considerably. 

'There has lieen a consistet tendency in Japan 
for Western elements to crowd out traditionally 
Japanese and oriental manners and customs, for 
ever since Japan opened its doors to the West in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, people 
interpreted everything Western as synonymous 
with efficiency and rationalism and eagerly adopted 
them whenever they could. 

So that although tolerance and a progressive 
spirit were imported, and the cultures of the Far 
East and West successfully blended, blind worship 
and imitation of everything Western developed. 
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Every race, hcwever, bat a contervative tide in 
it( way of living, and thejapanese are no exception. 
While Wettem induencei can be expected to in* 
creaiingly permeate public life in Japan, tradition¬ 
ally Japaneie elementt will mott liltely be adhered 
to in private life for tome time to come. 

The Japaneie way of living and culture have 
many valuable points that deierve to be preserved; 
clear proof of this is the eagerness with which the 
United States and European countries have 
adopted facets of Japanese architecture and cloth¬ 
ing since the end of the war. 

The slavish imitation of Western customs and 
manners sometimes gave rise to humorous situ¬ 
ations. For instance, morning coats and striped 
trousers are considered the correct dress for men 
at weddings and funerals and on all formal occa¬ 
sions, whether or not the event takes place in the 
morning—it has never occurred to the Japanese 
that in the West morning dress is not considered 
suitable for the formal occasions. 

In the Meiji Era, fashionable men wore frock 
coats as their most formal dress and morning coats 
on less important occasions, but in the second half 
of the period this came to be regarded as an extra¬ 
vagance, and morning coats became dt rigueur for 
formal occasions including luncheons and dinners 
at the Emperor’s Palace. 

Before the First World War, silk hats were always 
worn with morning coats, but after this war, black, 
grey, navy and even brown hats began to be worn 
instead. Indeed, one Socialist member of the Cabi¬ 
net at this time went even further and startled 
his subordinates by appearing at his office one day 
in a morning coat and a hunting cap. 

Formal Japanese dress for men is a combination 
of haori with family crests and pleated hakama. But 
this traditional costume, which originated in the 
Edo Period, from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century, has never been accepted as formal wear 
on public occasions even when militarism and 
nationalism held sway in the late thirties and early 
forties; indeed, the Army and Navy strictly forbade 
their men to wear haori and hakama on public oc¬ 
casions. 

The conventional and, indeed, the most popular 
dress for a wedding is a morning coat for the bride¬ 
groom and an elaborate, brilliantly-colored kimono 
for the bride. This seemingly odd combination is, 
in a way, symbolic of the cosmopolitan phase 
through which Japanese culture is passing. 

This may also be said of thejapanese diet. Ima¬ 
gine you are invited to a Japanese home; as soon 
as you sit down, in a chair or crosslegged on the 
floor, as the case may be you will be served piping 
hot Japanese tea and a piece of cake. Then, when 
it it time for dinner, your host will probably offer 


you Japanese sake, beer, or even whiskey. You will 
find that the meal includes Japanese, Chinese and 
Western food; a typical menu may be: 

1. Hors d’oeuvert—caviar, pickles. 

2. Soup—consomme of fish or vegetables, bean 
curd, etc. 

3. Fish —sashimi (raw fish) or broiled fish, in the 
Japanese style, with soy sauce, grated radish, 
horseradish or ginger. 

4. Salad—Fish and vegetables with a sauce of 
sweetened vinegar. 

5. Meat—Chicken, beef or pork cooked in the 
Western manner, with cooked, or raw, chopped 
vegetables. These dishes are cooked by British, 
American, German, French or Italian methods 
and seasoned with salt, pepper and mustard. 

Sweet and sour pork and other Chinese meat 
dishes are sometimes served instead of Western 
food. 

6. Rice—Usually served after No. 5. 

Bowls of soybean soup and Japanese pickles 
are surely served with the rice. 

7. Fruit—Apples, mandarin organges, strawber¬ 
ries, watermelons, etc. 

8. Cakes—Japanese or Western cakes. 

9. Tea—Japanese tea, lemon tea or coffee. 
Liquor is usually served throghout the meal. 
The overemphasis on Western culture in public 

life has led to some notable inconveniences. For 
instance, large Westernized hotels, like the Im¬ 
perial and Nikkatsu, serve only Western food, so 
that when a Japanese staying there wishes to have 
soybean soup and rice for breakfast, just as an 
American or Englishman would choose bacon and 
eggs, he has to go out to a Japanese restaurant 
near the hotel. 

Most offices, schools, banks and business com¬ 
panies are now housed in Western-style buildings 
and the way of life in these offices differs not at all 
from that in the West. However, even in some of 
these establishments Japanese habits are observed; 
for example, most schools require their pupils to 
remove their shoes when they enter the school 
buildings and to put on slippers or canvas footwear. 
This custom, which helps to keep the floors clean 
and protects them from scratches, is observed in 
Japanese homes, shrines, temples, restaurants, ho¬ 
tels and, in fact, in all buildings in the Japanese 
style. 

In many public buildings and in the houses of 
the well-to-do, slippers ue worn in the hall and 
corridors but are always taken off when the wearer 
enters a mat-floored room. 

Most prosperous families have a Westernized 
living room, and many newly-built, compact homes 
contain rooms combining a dining and a living- 
area or kitchenettes on ffie Western pattern, but 
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shoes are never worn even in these wooden-floored 
houses. 

The history of Japanese manners and customs 
as it gradually adopted and assimilated Western 
elements can be roughly divided into six periods: 

1. Pure Japnese era—early part of second cen¬ 
tury before Japan opened relations with Korea. 

2. Introduction Korean manners and customs- 
early part of second century to early part of sixth 
century. 

Relations with China were established in this 
period. 

3. The adoption of Chinese manners and customs 
—early sixth century to late ninth century. 

At this time Japan imported Chinese culture 
on a large scale and assimilated it into her own. 


4. The development of Japanese manners and 
customs—late minth century to second half of 
fifteenth centurs'. 

5. ITie gulden age of Japanese manners and cus¬ 
toms-last half of seventeenth century to but half 
of nineteenth century. 

The common people acquired both money and 
social prominence under the rule of the warriors. 

6. The introduction of Wmlern manners and cus¬ 
toms—from the latter half of the nineteenth 
century to the present. 

\ eatigesof the manners, customs and morals evol¬ 
ved in each of these periods are still preserved today 
in the diet, clothing, domestic architecture, reli¬ 
gious rites, arts, entertainment and festivals of 
Japan. 


PERSONAL NAMES 


The ossler of fiunily and given nasnea. In 

Japanese personal names, as in Chinese, Korean 
and Hungarian, thefamilynamepreceded the given 
name, in direct contrast to the custom in America, 
England and France. For instance, in the name, 
Yoshida Shigeru, Yoshida is the family name and 
.Shigeru the given name, while in Yukawa Hideki, 
Yukawa is the family name and Hideki the given 
name. However, when Japanese names are written 
in Roman characters, it is customary to follow the 
American, British and French manner and the 
name is then written as Shigeru Yoshida. 

Isi addireaslsig others, in addressing or re¬ 
ferring to people outside the family circle, the 
suffixes son or kim, or other titles, are added to the 
family name. These arc either the equivalent of 
Mr.. Mrs., and Miss, as, for example, in Yoshida- 
san or Yoshida-kun. However, in cases of extreme 
familiarity, the title is omitted and only the family 
name is used. Whereas in rural districts, where it 
often happens that the number of family names 
is very limited it is more usual to use the given 
name e.g., Shigeru-san. 

Within the family, the custom is as follows: the 
father uses his child’s gvien name without a suffix, 
or sometimes with -son or -chan, e.g., Shigeru-san, 
Shigeru-chan, while a child addressing his parents 
refers to his father as Otd-san and his mother Okk- 
san. Recently, however, in most cases, a child calls 
his mother “mama” and his father “papa,” in 
Western fashion. 

A husband addresses his wife by her given name 
alone, or with the son or chan endings; but it 
frequently happens that the given name is not used 
at all. The wtfe, however, rarely calls her husband 


by his given name, but uses the personal pronoun 
anata fyou), in addressing him, although, in the 
larger cities, as a result of Western influences, many 
couples address and refer to each other by their 
given names. 

Dlfficuldea with saasiiM, It often happens 
that even a man of university education has diffi¬ 
culty in reading a stranger’s name. This it because 
almost all Japanese names, and, in particular, the 
family names are written in Chinese characters. 
As a single Chinese character may be read in many 
ways and assome words are used for names is a 
sense pi-culiar to a particular family, the only way 
to find out the correct reading of a name it to ask 
the person to whom it belongs. 

Again, even where the correct name it known 
the correct words or characters to be used in writ¬ 
ing the name present a problem. For instance, such 
a common family name as It6 may be written at 
fjf# or where it it impossible to differentiate 
between the two by pronuciation alone. Again, the 
given name of Kazuko may be written as IfO f-, 
■- f-. (in^ r. ISKf f-or/;.'f f,andin many other 
ways which cannot be distinguished by oar alone. 

This is one reason for the ciutom in Japan of 
exchanging visiting cards at a first meeting. 

Family Names 

It was not until after the Meiji Rcstroation dial 
all families came to have family names, for before 
this, in the Edo Period only people of military or 
court class possessed them while farmers, merchants 
and other members of the lower classes, except 
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time with ipecial permiuion, were not allowed to 
carry iwordi or use family name. 

The impeclad family. In modem Japan only 
the imperial family has no family name; there is 
no need for it, as Hirohito, the name of the em¬ 
peror, is the equivalent of the given name among 
the people, while the name by which he was Imovm 
before he ascended the throne, Michino-miya Hiro¬ 
hito, is not, in fact a family name, at the Hrst part 
it not used by the Emperor’s brothers. One is 
known as Mikasano-miya Takabito, whose child¬ 
hood name was Sumino-miya, while another is 
called Takamatsuno-miya. 

The Japanese do not refer to the emperor by 
his given name, as, for instance, Hirohito, but ad¬ 
dress him as TennS, or Tenn6-Heika, two defer¬ 
ential titles which refer to his high rank as em¬ 
peror. 

History of fatnlly luunos. Originally, 
during the Nara Period (707-784), certain families 
made use of ly'i or clan names. However, as the 
number of members in an uji increased, a smaller 
unit known as kobane came into being about the 
middle of the Heian Period. For instance, because 
of the different areas of the capital, Kyoto, in which 
they lived, branches of the Fujiwara family came to 
be distinguished from each other as Ichijo, Nijb and 
Kt^. In the military age which followed, the kanabe 
derived from official titles became more common, 
and gradually the differentiation between the uji 
and the kabaru became indistinct. 

I'he kabane, originally designating a class or oc¬ 
cupation, was, in a way, the equivalent of a title, 
for although the modern family name is derived 
from it, only a part of the ruling class was entitled 
to it in the days before the Meiji Restoration. 

Married Bstmea. Husband and wife are o- 
bliged by law to take the same family name (civil 
law, article 750). Today, however, it is no longer 
necessary, as it was under the old civil law, to take 
the name of the husband’s family. If a man wishes 
to take his wife’s family name he is free to do so 
without necessarily being adopted into his wife’s 
family as before. 

Certain family names are very localized in Japan 
—for instance, the family name Sat6, perhaps the 
most common of all family names, is especially 
frequent in the Tdhoku and Hokkaidd areas, where 
it comprises 8.3% and 3.6% respectively, while in 
the Kansai area it only accounts for 0.5% and in 
Shikoku for 0.6% of ail family names. Suzuki is 
also a common family name, but it is not found 
very often in Central Japan, Shikoku or KyOshfl. 
Tanaka, another common name is found princi¬ 
pally in the TShoku, KantO, ChOgoku, and Shikoku 
areas; Yamamoto is common in ChOgoku and Shi¬ 
koku. 


For instance, in the Narada quarter of the vil¬ 
lage of Nishiyamal in the area of Minamikoma-gun 
in Yamanashi Prefecture, the only family name 
used by every household is Fukazawa, while in the 
village of Sueyoshi, on the island of Hachijd, 
50.4% of all the families are called Okiyama. TTiis 
phenomenon can be explained as the result of the 
derivation of the kabane from the name or topo¬ 
graphy of the dwelling-place. 

Repreaesitatlve J^msieac fiasnily nausea. 
Family names common in Japan are Satd, Suzuki, 
Tanaka, Yamamoto, Watanabe, Kobayashi, 
Saitd, Nakamura, ltd, Takahashi, Katd, Sasaki, 
Yoshida, Yamada. Satd, and Suzuki are most 
frequently found, each comprising about 1.6% of 
the total number of family names. 

Given Names 

There is an old custom in Japan of naming a 
child on the seventh day after its birth which is 
called oshkhi-ya, or “seventh night”. Celebrations 
are held, and in the old feudal days, a samurai 
father wrote the new name of his off-spring on a 
piece of paper, and presented it to the baby with 
the gift of a sword, this ceremony being the baby’s 
christening. 

Names are usually chosen partly because of the 
auspicious meaning they have in the Chinese char¬ 
acters with which they are written. They may be 
chosen by parents, grandparents or other close 
relations, or selected by a Buddhist or Shinto, 
priest. In some cases, fortune tellers and name- 
diviners are consulted, and it was found in a recent 
survey, the 22.5% of boys and 22 of girls were 
named after such a consultation. 

Name-divining, or seimei-handan is based on the 
old Chinese doctrines of Inyo (or Onyo, Onrnyb) and 
Gofyo; when the Inyo doctrine, or “principle of 
duality”, is applied, the number of strokes in the 
Chinese character are counted—an even number 
symbolized in, the negative force, an odd number, 
yd, the positive force. 

The choice is then made according to the distri¬ 
bution of the in and the jw, in the name. When the 
name is chosen by Gogyb, the characters in the 
name are divided into five categories according to 
their phonetic sound, and a name is said to be 
good or bad according to the distribution of these 
categories within the name. 

At present, except for a few cases, the name given 
at birth is kept throughout the owner’s life, but in 
the past a succession of names was used; in child¬ 
hood, a man was known by hayi-mei (oi yo-rttyo) 
name, while on reaching manhood he also took a 
yobt-nt and a nanori name, and some members of 
the intellectual classes adopted an azana xuune as 
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well. For insunce, Minamoto-no Yoahiuune 
(1159-^), one of Japan’s most popular historical 
heroes in the Kamakura Period, was called Ushi- 
wakamaru as a childhood name; his^ii. 4 u was 
Kurd, and his tumori, Yoshltsune. The scholar- 
swtesman in the Edo period, Arai, Hakuseki 
(1657-1725) was called Yo in childhood; his voii- 
na was Brst Yogord, next Denzd and finally Kage- 
yu; his namin' was Kimiyoshi; his azma was ZaichO, 
and Hakuseki, the name by which he is best know, 
was his gago, or pen name. 

The namri was given to a boy by the peraon 
who placed the eboshi headpiece on his head at the 
genpuku, the ceremony which celebrated coming- 
of-age. The name always contained one of the 
characters found in the name of this sponsor, thus 
making him a sort of god-father to the boy. Today, 
the custom of nanori no longer exists. 

Regiatntioii of birth and the clinwj istg of 
ssainea. It is laid down by the Census Registra¬ 
tion Act, (Section 49), that a child’s name shall be 
reported to the office of the proper local authority 
within fourteen days of birth. 

When it has been determined that there is suffi¬ 
cient cause for the change, both family and given 
names may legally be changed by the Family 
Court, according to the provisions of Section 107 of 
the Census Registration Act. 

At present, the characters to lie used in names 
are limited by law. The phonetic kaiakana and 
hiragana may be used in names, but not the hmtai- 
gone, which is a cross between the original Chinese 
character and the katakam or hiragana. Moreover, 
when Chinese characters are used, as they generally 
are, they must be chosen from within the 1850 
letters in the kanji (Chinese characters) table. News¬ 
papers usually respect this limit in producing their 
copy, with the exception of proper names, includ¬ 
ing the ninety-two additional characters in the 
special kanji table used for names. If any character 
other than these is used for a name, the registration 
of birth is rejected, under Section 50 the Census 
Registration Act, revised on May 25th, 1951. 

This limitation of the characters to be used in 
names arose out of an effort to curb the tendency 
to use difficult letters, regardless of the fact that 
such names may be impractical in daily life be¬ 
cause of the difficulty of reading and writing them. 
As this caused various inctmveniences, the practice 
of limiting the number of characters to be used was 
enforced as part of a progressive linguistic policy. 
At first the number of kanji for names was cut to 
1850, the ssunc number as that chosen for the tijro- 
kaiyi or Chinese letten of common usage. But resis¬ 
tance to this was so strong that it became a political 
problem, and, later, ninety-two more characten 
were added to the list for use in luunei. This included 


those characters which had commonly been used 
for names before the linutation was imposed. 

Male and fisoiale aainaa. There are con¬ 
siderable differences between the names of men 
and women, which can be seen, first of all, in their 
respective suffixes. The usual endings for men’s 
names are -ichi, -ni, -san, -ta. -ji, -ichird, -jird, 
-saburd, -tard, -o, -hiko, 4uke, -yoslii, -kichi, -saku, 
-hei, -pei, -uemon and -saemon, while tvomen't 
names commonly end in -ko, -e, -yo, and -no. 

In men’s names, there are sometimes casm where 
only one karji is used, without a suffix. In such cases, 
tile kanji character is read in the form of a noun, 
adjective or verb. For example; Sei-ichi (SR—*) 
without the suffix is read Makoto (IR) ; Mosaburd 
jUl!) without the suffix becomes .Shigeru (ilR). 

As it also happens that some women’s names arc 
made up of one kanji character with no suffix, it is 
sometimes difficult to tell to which sex a name be¬ 
longs. For instance, the character may be used 
as a name by either, being read as Shigeru if the 
bearer is a man, and Shige if it is a woman’s name, 
for Shigeru is the verbal form, while Shige is the 
root of the word. 

Men’s names are sometimes made up of a com¬ 
bination of two kanji, with no suffix for either, e.g., 
Masashige and Takebisa (i^Jt.). 

■Some names may be used by men or women, 
e.g., Mlsao or .Sanae (ff 'jS); Makoto may 
also be usid for cither sex, but is written in different 
chararters, ^ for men and fur women. 

At one time women’s namre were not recorded 
separately in official documents, because women 
had no independent social position. They were 
therefore recorded only as, e.g., daughter of Fuji- 
wara. 

miangtng trciuls la sssast’a aunes. As we 

have said, court nobles and the warrior class had 
three or four names in the past. The wfflsi was the 
name used in childhood and boyhood, and most 
frequently ended in ’-maru' or ‘-maro’ as in Kaki- 
nomoto-no Hitomaro, the name of a famous 
“ManyAshQ” poet of the eighth century, or Konoe 
Fumimaro, the name of the Prime Minister during 
the World War II. These endings were used as 
pet names for children, while other suffixes were 
derived from I ucky animals or plants such as-matsu, 
-take, -ume and -tsuru, which mean 'pine', 'bam¬ 
boo’, ’plum’ and 'crane’ respectively. 

After the coming-of-age, the yobi-na name was 
adopted. This was made up of the number of order 
of birth in the family, with the suffix -rd, as in 
Tard, or Ichird,JirA, .SaburO, .Shiid, Gord, Rokurd, 
Shichird, Hachird, Kurd and jQrd, the ordinal 
numbers up to ‘tenth’; Minamoto-no Yoshitsune’s 
yobi-na name was Kurd because he was the ninth 
son of Minamoto-no Yoahitomo. 
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There were alio caiei in which the yobi-na wai 
made up of the number for the order of birth, with 
the name of the family aa a prefix. Thui, Td>tard 
would mean that the owner of the name was the 
fint ion of the Fujiwara family, aa' td’ ii the phonetic 
■ound in Chineie which correipondi to the kmji 
character uied to repreaent “Fuji-". In auch caaea, 
the lufKx ‘-rd’ waa aometimei omitted lo that the 
name might become Td-ta. 

There were alao caaea in which the auffix of a 
yobi-na waa taken from the name of an official 
poll, aa in Zen-uemon, Zen-Zaemon, Zem-bei, 
Zinno-iuke, Zenno-jd; thia ahowa that the bearer 
of auch a name ia descended from someone who 
once held the corresponding rank. I'here are also 
names such aa Tard-bei and Jird-bei which contain 
not only official rank but order of birth. 

Some families have a special kanji character 
which is transmitted from generation to generation 
—in this case, the character is combined with one 
taken from the sponsor’s name. For instance, 
Shdju-maru, the eldest son of regent Hdjd Tokiyori 
(1227-63) received the character Mune (^ 5 ) from 
the name of Prince Munetaka, with which the 
character Toki traditionally used by the Hdjd 
family, was combined, forming the name Toki- 
mune. 

At present, the names most common among men 
are Kiyoshi, .Shigeru, Minoru, Isamu, Hiroshi, 
I'adashi, Ichird, Saburd, Susumu, Noboru. In- 
deed, the names Kiyoshi and Shigeru comprise 
approximately 6“„ of male given names. With the 
coming of Westernization to Japan the trend in 
men’s names has gradually changed. Names made 
up of one kanji character, such as Kiyoshi and 
Shigeru, have increased, while names with the 
suffix rd have decreased, for between 1864 and 
1888 names with only one kanji character 
amounted to only .3*’,,, bul had risen to 20“,, in 
1933, while names with the suffix -rd, 30“,, of the 
total in 1888, had fallen to 10",, in 1933. 

Chaiigliig tretsda in women** nnmee. In 
the eighth century, during the Nara period, it was 
common for women’s names to end in -me, -mushi, 
-toji, or -ko, while in the Heian period which fol¬ 
lowed, names ending in -ko are recorded, e.g., 
Nobuko, Tadako, and Yoshiko, however, formerly 
names ending in -ko were .sometimes pronounced 
-alii, as for example, Sadako was sometimes pron¬ 
ounced Teishi which waa the equivalent of “na- 
nori” names for men. 

Women who served at court also had yobi-na 
names, e.g., Murasaki Shikibu, the authoress of 
“Genji Monogatari" or Seishd Nagon authoress of 
“Makura-no-Sdshi”, a fashion which was copied 
afterwards for all those who served at court or in 
the mansions of the warrior class. 


Afterwards, some court ladies came to be granted 
what were called “Genji names”, a title derived 
from the popular novel “Genji “Monogatari” of 
the court period. The custom continued under the 
.Shogunate Government, and the ladies who served 
in the inner rooms of the shogun’s castle all came to 
have their respective “Genji names”, like Sawarabi- 
no tenji or Sakaki-no-mydbu. 

The names of the daughters of merchants were 
generally written in the simplified phonetic kana 
characters, as for instance Haru (ti?)) and Kiyo 
(+ 3 ); a woman named Haru would be known as 
O-haru, or O-haru-ian by others. But after the 
Meiji Restoration, names written with kana char¬ 
acters gradually came to be discarded. Between 
1884 and 1888 about 90% of women’s names were 
written in kana^ but in 1933 this had fallen below 
203„, while names written in Kanji correspondingly 
increased. The growth of the use of the suffix -ko 
after the Meiji Restoration is particularly notice¬ 
able. In 1888 it was non-existent but by 1933 was 
found in 70"„ of women’s names. 

In the F.do Period ordinary people dropped the 
-ko, out of deference to the Imperial Household 
where it was used, but although this fashion later 
disappeared, -ko came to be added to a woman’s 
name as a term of respect. Haru might, therefore, 
be addressed as Haru-ko. This custom has not 
completely disappeared, but has become almost 
meaningless, as the most common names for wo¬ 
men today, Kazuko, Chiyoko, Fumiko, Shizuko, 
Mitsuko, Yukiko, Kiyoko and Setsuko already con¬ 
tain -ko in their original form. In recent times, 
however, names ending in -ko have gradually 
ceased to be used. Instead, various names, such as 
Saori, Sayuri, Midori and Natsue have come to 
be used increasingly. 

The sutmee of parents and children. To¬ 
day, there is no need to have some associating link 
between the names of parent and child, as social 
practice does not demand it. However, there were 
at one time some yobi-na names which indicated 
this relationship, as in Kotaro (little Taro) or Ko- 
jiro (son ofjird); or Matatard, literally ‘Taro a- 
gain’. In the same way, Mago-taro means ’Tard’s 
grandchild’, and Hiko-tard, ‘Tard’s great-grand¬ 
child’. 

Often, one of the kanji characters in the naaori 
names was derived from the name of the father. 
For instance the ‘toki* in the name of Hdjd Toki- 
mune was a character used in his family for genera¬ 
tions past, and was also to be found in his father’s 
name, Tokiyori, while the “yoshi” in Minamoto- 
no Yoshitsune’s name was taken from that in the 
name of his father, Yoshitomo. There are still some 
instances today of this relationship between father 
and son, although such instances are decreasing. 
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In some circles, the custom of shu-mei, or 'inherit¬ 
ing the name’, still exists. Here, a son, on surct-eding 
his father, assumes his name, and the official name 
as registered in the census and the inherited name 
are both used by the individual. The practice is 
most common among families with long histories, 
or those in the theatrical profession, an inherited 
one. For instance, the name of a leading kabuki 
actor, Ichikawa Danjurd, has been transmitted for 
nine generations, from the Edo Period, although 
the real name of the family, also inhentetl, is 
Horikoshi. 

Brother*’ name*. As the yabi-na incor¬ 
porated the number of order of birth, the names 
of brothers were all related in this way, while in 
families in which one kanji character was tradi¬ 
tionally inherited by all male members, itamri 
names were similarly connected. Indeed, today, 
the brothers of the Japanese atomic scientist, Hide- 
ki Yukawa, are called Yoshiki.Shigeki and Tamaki, 
so that all four names contain the character ‘ki‘ ( I 
Likewise, in many cases, the names of sistei's are 
similarly connected. 

Assumed Names 

There are instances in which, for various reasons, 
names other than the officially registered names are 
used. Actors, singers and other professional people 
often use gei-mtt or stage names, which can be of 
two sorts, either inherited, or chosen for their pleas¬ 
ing sounds and connotations. 

Pen-names, after the Chinese fashion, are some¬ 
times used by men of letters and are in most cases 
made up of the real family name and a pseudonym 
in place of the given name. 

A name, known as kamyd, is given by priests, 
after death; this, too, is made up of two parts, the 
equivalent of the family and the given names. 

Somewhat similar to the professional stage names 
are the shtkona names used in sumo, Japan’s pro¬ 
fessional wrestling where the family name is re¬ 
placed. For instance, Taiho Koki’s real name is 
Naya Koki, while Tochinishiki Kiyotaka's real 
name is Otsuka Kiyoshi; here Taiho and lochi- 


nishiki are the shikoius replacing the family name. 

Caimmercial houses and companira of actors or 
similar bodies had a si>ecial designation, known as 
the yogi, used by ortiiiiarv people during the Falo 
IVriod instead of the family names Ihev were not 
allowed to possess. For example, the house of the 
actor Ichikawa DanjQrfi had the rngd of Narita-ya. 

Equivalenta for (he given name. Paiiiiers, 
calligraphers, musicians, poets, and other artists 
generallv use a professional name chosen for its 
ariistic quality. Some use more than one name of 
this son, while othen change their names from 
time to lime, but in moat cases the original family 
name remains unchanged as in the case of the 
artist Yokovama Taikan, whose real name is Yo- 
kovania Hidemaro. 

On liecoming priests, men receive a himti or 
religioiLS name from the sect in which they have 
taken orders. For instance, Hfiitl Tokimuiie lie- 
canie a priest in the latter years of his life, and was 
granted the himei of IVisu. 

Sometimes a man is honored posthumously by 
bt‘ing granted an okurt^na name. For instance, To- 
kngawa Mitsukuni after death was granted the 
honorarv name ol Cikd. 

Some names are to !«• found exclusively among 
die staff of restaurants, inns and other places of 
enteitainmenl there is usually a Hana or Yukiko 
in every large restaurant. 

N.imos III Animals 

Pets, often caU and dogs, are generally given 
names also used for humans like Far/i, Hachirfl, 
Tama and Jan(John), male and female according 
lo the sex of the animal. There arc also such names 
as Shiro or PiKlii, in which a common noun has 
come to be used as a proper noun. 

.All WKi animals have names, for instance, at 
the Leno Zoo, the elephant is called Hanako, 
two giraffes are known as Minami and Takao, and 
the lions as Nairu (.Nile) and Knng6 ((longo). 

Race-horses are given splendid names, such as 
Datetenryu and Shinzan, which correspond to the 
iiamri names of the past. 


JAPANESE GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


Kinds of Geographical Names 

NwnM Derived from Topogrophlasl F*»- 
tnre*. 

yama, (mountain), e.g., To_v«ii«i, Mattujuimfl. 


oka, (hills), e.g., Fukuoka, Tsuruoka. 
kawa, (river), e.g., Ichikomn, Kitsure-gunia. 
sawa, (marsh or dale), e.g., Kanazaica, 
Yonezaujo. 

hara, (field), e.g., Sekigakara, Maikara, Tau/ara 
(this becomes ‘baru’ in the dialect of parts of 
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Kyfiiha, e.g., Chausuiora, the site of some 
famous tombs), 
no, (field), e.g., Nagane, Uene. 
hama, (beach), e.g., YokoAuma. 
saki, (cape), e.g., NagataAi. 
shima, (island), e.g., MuAitna, FukiuAinta. 
saka, (hill, hilly), e.g., Osaka, MatsaraAa. 
kata, (seaside lagoon), e.g., Hachiro-gala, 
Niigata. 

yu, (hot water, hot springs), e.g., Yugashima. 
ata, (warm-hot springs), e.g., Alami. 

Name* Derived from Settlements. 

tsu, (harbor—an old word), e.g., Naoetru, Olsu, 

machi, (town), e.g., Omachi. 

ichi, (market), e.g., Mikka-icAi, Ima-trAt. 

tate, (a small castle), e.g., HakodaU, Otak 

(In spite of the number of castle-towns in Japan, 

reference to the castle in the name is rare as the 

settlement of the town usually preceded the 

construction of the castle.) 

hashi, (bridge), e.g., KuriAtuAi, FunaAarAi. 

mura, (village), e.g., Yumara. 

ta, (rice paddy), e.g., Ota, Hamatfa. 

Names Contsdning Words Now Obsolete, 
suka, (sand beach), e.g., YokoruAa. 
kashi, (a word also connected with ‘beach’). 

e.g., AiuAimoto. 
mama, (a cliff), e.g., 0-mama. 
kai, (valley), e.g,, Kumagai, OkAat. 
kura, (craggy peak), e.g., NoriAara and 

YukiAara (both high peaks in the Japanese 
Alps). 

N. B. Some names containing ‘kura’ may be 
derived from kura = ‘a warehouse’, 
maki, (pasture land), e.g., AfaAinohara—the 
site of Japan’s most extensive tea-farming, 
kokufu—a word used in the past for a regional 
capital, e.g., Aanadai, a hill near Tokyo, 
seki-sho, (feudal barrier-gates), e.g., IchinoreAi. 

Nsuiics wltb Religious Connections, 
miya, (shrine), e.g.,Offiiva, Ichinomiya. 
tera, (temple), e.g., Hamadera, Teradomari. 
Place names are also derived from the names of 
famous priests, e.g., "Nichiren-zaki” or “K6b6- 
yama”. Names with Shinto connections are sur¬ 
prisingly rare, e.g., Inariyama, near Kyoto, or 
Hachiman in Shiga Prefecture, while names with 
Buddhist connections are used particularly for 
mountains, e.g., Jizo or Yakushi, revealing a 
primitive form of mountain worship. 

NnmM Desfvsd firom Famous Men. 

These are rarely used for anything but streets, 
e.g., Sudu-cho, or Jinbe-cho, but Mt. in Hakone 
and Mt. A'wmon-jima in the Bdsd Peninsula are 
examples, 
of this. 


Origin of Place Names 

Many attempts have been made at philologi¬ 
cal classification of Japanese geographical names, 
but most of these have been unsuccessful. Attempts 
have also been made to interpret some of them in 
relation to the Ainu, Korean, Mongolian or 
Malayan languages, but these appear to be 
arbitrary; most Japanese names are purely Japa¬ 
nese in origin, though there are some traces of 
Ainu and some words which are the same in 
neighboring languages. For example, the names 
Akamizu and Bodai, which are found in the same 
region, are clearly related to Sanskrit, the lan¬ 
guage of Buddhism, but this is not true of the name 
of the river Nagara. 

On the Pacific coast of West Japan, off-shore 
reefs are known as bae’. examples are UsuAac, 
TojinAo, InuzakiAo and InanAc, and there seems to 
be a sound basis for assuming a connection with 
similar examples in Korea. The theory held by 
one anthropologist, however, according to which 
‘OAflsute-yama’ is derived from the Mongolian 
‘Kyarun-oAo’ seems rather forced. 

Japan, unlike the various countries of Europe, 
has no examples of geographical names whose 
endings reveal the linguistic characteristics of the 
country, as in the Slavonic and Celtic languages. 
However, as will be explained later, Japanese 
words originally taken from the Ainu and Korean 
languages are to be found in wide distribution. 
There are also many examples in which sites which 
were named in a later era have incorporated 
Chinese words, as in Tokyo (Eastern Capital) and 
Kyoto (Capital City). Shichito (Seven Islands) in 
Izu, and Goto (Five Islands) in Kyushu, show a 
similar use of Chinese word-characters. Then there 
are such names as the ‘Kinki’ District, also in¬ 
corporating Chinese characters, whose meaning 
is lost among the modem people; and also names 
such as Bdso-hantS (Boso Peninsula), in which the 
name Boso is a sort of abbreviation. 

Mountains were called mure in the ancient. 
Korean language; and Hanamura-yama is to be 
found in Kyushu, while in the Tanzawa moun¬ 
tains not far from Tokyo is 0-mureyama, The 
small volcanic peak 0-mutayama, south of ltd, 
and another peak in the Fuji volcanic range also 
known by the same name, belong to the same 
category. The word mart, to be found in many 
names of places north of Central HonshQ, which 
now means “forest”, originally meant “peak” and 
is connected with mure. Bunamori meant not 
‘beech forest’ but ‘beech mountain’. 
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Ma, to be found widely in the various islands of 
Okinawa, has been proved to be derived from the 
Korean word for island. Hateruma near Ishiftaki 
Island, Kerama, a group of islets near Okinawa, 
and Kakeroma Island in the Amami Oshima group 
are examples. In the Seven I lands of Izu there is 
a southerly island called l!done-jiraa, which is 
called Udoma by the people of the district. 

Names which are clearly of Ainu origin are to 
be found mainly in the northern sector of Honshu, 
but even on the Japan Sea coast in Central Hon- 
shQ can be seen some examples, as in the name of 
f/tamura, at the north entrance of the Japan Alps, 
and to the west of Oyashirazu, in which ula means 
‘sandy beach’, as in Hotokega-uta on the .Nomori 
Bay. The Ainu tiai for river is lo be seen in .Numa- 
kunai, and petsu, meaning the deeps of a river, in 
MapecAi. Tom near Morioka is in the center of a 
basin, so that the name may be connected with 
lo, a lake. }atsu or volo, which is common in the 
Kanto region, is connected with yacht ol the 16- 
hoku region, and derived Irom the Ainu word for 
marshland. Shimonita, Nuda and Noda are derived 
from nitap, another Ainu word mcatiing 'marsh'. 

Names of mountains such as T6-ga-taki and Td- 
m-mtne were probably originally taken from the 
word lamu or tabu, and ‘to’ was probably pro¬ 
nounced lamu or tabu, as suggested by the old form 
of phonetic letters used in the writing of the name. 
In Hachijo Island and Aogashima Island there are 
sites known as C)~tombu, while in Miyake Island, the 
summit of a mountain is called tombu. These words 
are probably related to the Amu word tup and were 
originally common nouns which later came to lx- 
used as proper nouns. Kwn, an Ainu word also 
meaning the summit of a mountain, is to be seen 
incorporated into various proper names, such as 
AoAushi-dake and A'eAushi-dake, the highest peaks 
in the Chichibu Mountains. It is also possible that 
the names of neighboring peaks such as Kimbu- 
san (or Kimpu-sen) and Kingatake were derived 
from the same source. A'amiyama, the highest peak 
in the Hakone mountain range, and the neigh¬ 
boring peak of A'amurigatake and Aamagatake may 
also be examples of this. 

The name Komagatake is common to many 
peaks in Japan, with two found in the Japan Alps, 
and others in Tohoku and Hokkaidd. This name 
is related to A'omAu-dake, the name of a mountain 
in Hokkaido, and in spite of the fact that in 
present-day usage koma means pony, the term 
as used in these mountain names has nothing to do 
with ponies or horses. The name koma or kuma, 
meaning a peak, is found in Kurikenu-yama in the 
TOhoku region, or Takakuma-yama near Kago¬ 
shima and may also be contained in Tsuk»Aa-san 


and Kabatast, the names of famous peaks in the 
KantO region. 

.\s was pointed out some time ago by Professor 
Batchelor of Tokyo University, the name 'Mt. 
f uji' is derivid from an .Ainu word meaning Tire’ 
—the mountain was once an active volcano. .A 
member of the Japanese .Alpine Societv has 
recently shown that many vulcanic peaks in the 
South Pacific Islatids also incor(>orate a word 
meaning 'lire', the Malayan apt. as in the tiamc 
of the island (luang .Api and in the volcanic 
moutitain Merapi in Java. There is also a volcanic 
pi'ak, .Ajio, in the Philippines. The name Yufu, a 
volcanic peak in KyCtshQ, seems to have a similar 
derivation. 

The shrine on Mt. Puji didicated to the goddess 
Konohana-sakuva-hiine is called Asama. There is 
also a famous live volcanic peak near Karuiiawa 
which is known as Asama-yama, and which still 
sends up volcanic smoke in eruptions from time to 
time. .Aso is a famous volcanic peak in KyOshfi 
known for us huge caldera, and the crater of one 
of Us central rones, Nakadake, sends up a constant 
flow of black smoke and volcanic ashes. Asama, 
Aso and probably also Nasu (the name of a volca- 
ntc range in HoiisliQi may all have been derived 
from a Malayan word for ashes, according to 
Terada Turahiko, who has made a study of the 
names of volcanic peaks in Japan. Kislumadake, 
the tiame ol a mountain that appears in old 
legends such as those found in the Kojikt, is a peak 
on the crater rim of Aso in KyQsliQ; and it is 
thought likely that this, like Kirishimayama, the 
n.nne ol another mountain famous in mythology, 
IS derived from a similar source. However, the 
original meaning has now been completely lost. 

There arc some examples in which ancient 
dialects are retained in the names of provinces. 
Awa in the B6su Peninsula, and Awa in .Shikoku 
arc both derived from awa, the word for millet, 
probably because these are grain-producing areas. 
The name of the province of Omi was originally 
Awa-umi, meaning "a sea of shallow water”; this 
referretl to l-ake Biwa. In the same way the prov¬ 
ince of T6-t6mi was originally known as Totsu- 
omi, a name referring to I.aike Hamanako. Tsu¬ 
shima means an island (shima j witli an abundance 
of inlets (Isu), hence an island with an abundance 
of bays appropriate for harbors. .Ssis as in Selouchi 
(Seto Inland Sea) meant ‘a narrow entrance’ and 
referred to straits. As luhi meant 'inner' or 'inside', 
the name meant 'a quiet inland sea beyond a 
narrow sea-strait’. The name of the long peninsula 
of .Sata in Shikoku originally meant 'a promon¬ 
tory', while the old name of the famous Cape 
Ashizuri was Sada-misaki, sada being the equiva- 
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lent of sata. The kuri in KujtUun'-hama and in 
Aun'-hama is probably an old word for ‘sandy 
beach’, and it is thought likely that the name of 
Kure city is also derived from this word. 

Pronunciation of Japanese 
Geographical Names 

Unfortunately, little attention has been paid to 
the accent and correct pronunciation of geogra¬ 
phical names in Japan, and this has led to much 
inaccuracy in their use. 

Most Japanese names, like Kumamoto, Mito 
and Miyanoshita, have no accent; longer names 
like Miyakonojd and Sambongi are generally ac¬ 
cented on the final syllable, but there are excep¬ 
tions, such as Kurosawajiri. In names which are 
made up of a combination of two words, the accent 
falls on the first two syllables, as in Kyoto, Kobe, 
Okayama, Shizuoka, Miyazaki and Sendai, 
though here, too there are exceptions, as in the 
case of Tokyo. 

Some names, like Nara, .Saga, Tsuruga and 
Sakura have an accent on the initial syllable, A- 
gain, some names like Osaka and Nagano are 
given one accentuation by the local people and 
another in the rest of Japan. 

Geographical names, like personal names, are 
generally written with Chinese characters. This 
practice has made names dilficult to read, and has 
also led to mistakes in pronunciation, which often 
become the accepted form. 

Most of the names in Hokkaidd are of Ainu 
origin, and in cases where these names have been 
arbitrarily written with Chinese characters, it is 
practically im[>ossible to read them correctly 
without guiding phonetic characters placed be¬ 
side them. 


Principal Geographical Names 

Japan’s official name is Nippon, but this is the 
form which has been designated by the Ministrs’ of 
Education, and is used only on official occasions; 
in ordinary conversation, the country is called 
Nihon. The name originated in the period of the 
feudal wars and the correct pronunciation, as the 
scholar Yamada Yoshio asserts, is undoubtedly 
Nihon. This means ‘the land where the sun rises’, 
like Levantc and Morgenland, and was the name 
given to Japan by the Chinese. Marco Polo’s 
‘Jipang’ is probably a close reproduction of the 
way the name was pronounced by the Chinese. 


HonshO, or Hondo, which is sometimes found 
in its place, in foreign maps, both mean ‘main¬ 
land’, or ‘the main island’, while Shikoku and 
KyiishQ mean ‘Four Provinces’ and ‘Nine Pro¬ 
vinces’ respectively, because of the number of di¬ 
visions each contained before the Meiji Restoration. 
Hokkaidd, meaning ‘northern country’, replaced 
Ezogashima, the original name, which means 
‘Island of the Ainu’. Most of the old formations in 
‘... . do’ have become obsolete and none remain in 
official use, though Tokaidd, .Sanyo, Sanin and 
Kinki, all old provincial names, are still found. Of 
the old names, Tdsandd referred to the Tdhoku 
region in the northeast, including the provinces of 
Kai and Shinano in the mountains of central 
Japan, while Hokurikudd and Sanindd referred 
to the western side of Japan and Tokaidd to the 
provinces facing the Pacific. Sanyo was for the 
provinces by the inland sea of Seto and Kinki for 
Kyoto and its neighbourhood. 

The modern prefectures, or ken are made of the 
old provinces rearranged and renamed at thcMeiji 
Restoration. Their names, however, were chosen 
without disregard for historical tradition shown in 
the naming of Tokyo and some other cities, and 
many of the new province-names are interesting 
because of their relation to the geography of the 
province. Some provinces comprise only one island, 
like Sado and okt in the Japan Sea, and Iki in the 
Korean .Straits. Sado is derived from sola, a pro- 
monotory; Oki probably means ‘off the coast’. Iki 
is often said to mean ‘to sail from one place to an¬ 
other’, but this is doubtful. 

Shima and Kii are pensinnular provinces in 
Honshu: ‘.Shima’ means ‘an island’, and ‘Kii’ is 
derived from the older name ‘Kinokuni’, which 
means ‘land of trees’. 

There are many provinces in Central Japan 
which do not face on the sea in any direction, such 
as the large provinces of Hida and Kai in Central 
Honshu. Hida is probably the same as the word 
for pleat or fold, referring to the mountainoas 
nature of the country. Kai, as mentioned previ¬ 
ously, probably means a basin land surrounded by- 
mountains. 

Many of the names of the old provinces were 
derived from ancient geographical terms. For ins¬ 
tance, HyQga in KyOshO is a corrupted form of 
himuka meaning sunny land. Hinokmi (fertile land) 
became Hizen and Higo, in other words, the ‘front’ 
and ‘back’ Hinakuni. ‘Front’ and ‘back’, and also 
‘near’ and ‘far’, as affixed to place names, referred 
to a place’s position from point of view of Kyoto, 
the capital. In the same way, Chikuzen and Chiku- 
go are respectively the ‘front’ and ‘back’ of Tsuku- 
shi in northern KytlshQ, chiku being the equivalent 
of Isuku. .Again, the district including the modern 
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Fukui, Toyama and Niigata prefectures was known 
of old as Koshi-no-kuni. Kosht means to pass, the 
Chinese word for it being tisu. Hence the middle 
province was known as EttchO (central Etsu), the 
others as Echizen (front Etsu) and Echigo (back 
Etsu) respectively. 

Kantb and Kansai referred to regions respot- 
tively ‘close to Tokyo’ and ‘close to Kyoto’, mean¬ 
ing literally ‘east of the barrier’ and ‘west of the 
barrier’. ‘Barrier’ in this case referred to the guard- 
stations of Hakone and Fuwa. 

When Edo was renamed Tokyo (or Tokei) 
(eastern capital), some people began to refer to 
Kyoto as Saikyo (western capital). This name has 


now been almost entirely forgotten, and the name 
Chukyo (central capital) forNagoyauonlyretained 
in the name of one local newsi>aper. In connection 
with this it must be pointed out tliat with the an¬ 
nexation and integration of cities, towns and vil¬ 
lages well under way, the ancient names of locali¬ 
ties and towas are rapidly disappearing. As a result 
ol the adoption of the system under which numbers 
are used in place of the names of localities, it ap¬ 
peals that the delivery of mails has Ijecome very 
convenient. On the other hand, some people appear 
to be opposed to the disappearance of the ancient 
names of towns and cities. 


RITES OF PASSAGE 


Various rites are performed at important points 
in the life of a Japanese—when he is born, becomes 
an adult, grows old and dies. 

It IS characteristic of the manners of Japan that 
most rites are public ceremonies aimed at includ¬ 
ing whole villages rather than merely observed in 
individual homes. For instance, the rites at birth 
mean not only blessing by the parents of families, 
but also generally serve to announce the newly- 
born baby’s entrance into the village society. Wed¬ 
ding ceremonies mean not only the marriage of a 
man and a woman, but announce the marriage 
to the public in order to obtain its recognition. It 
might be said that the rites of passage are expres- 
sioas of the consciousness of public cooperation. 

It is difficult to explain variations in the riles but 
an attempt to explain them will be made by com¬ 
paring the customs of the cities, most of which are 
considered to have been prevalent since the Edo 
Age, with those of rural areas, which still retain 
much older, and sometimes even primitive features. 

Birth 

I n cities, births are now considered to be private 
family matters. Relatives, acquaintances and 
neighbors still give presents or make visits to offer 
their blessings but the rites in which they join have 
gradually disappeared. In many rural districts, 
however, births are not only the concern of the 
family and kin but also of the whole village. There 
are some fishing villages where, when villagers 
hear of a birth at some home they stop working for 
a few days as childbirth is regarded as something 
impure. In many villages, rites are performed at 
which assurances are given that the newly-bom 
child is a member of the family, village or commu¬ 


nity , so as to promote the integration of the child 
into the community. 

It seems that in the past women gave birth in a 
sitting {losture though such a custom is now hardly 
lotiiid. It IS said that the women leaned upon heaped 
bundles of straw. After delivery, the straw was 
taken away gradually, and it took a week to remove 
the heap. .Sometimes they gave birth not at home, 
but at the community birth house. This was in 
order that the house might be free from the im¬ 
purity associated with birth. The women returned 
home as soon as the period of seclusion to cleanse 
themselves of the impurity of birth was over. 

f)riginally, it seems that delivery generally took 
place in the mother’s home. Even today in some 
districts women proceed to their parents’ house 
when the time for childbirth nears. 

Newly-born babies were not considered as hu¬ 
man and were recognized only after certain pres¬ 
cribed rites. Because of this belief, baby-killing was 
not considered a serious crime in old Japan. This 
was, in part, due to the difficulty of getting food 
and of making a living. In some districts, instead 
of the word korosu (to kill) the words kaesu or modosu 
(to send back) meaning “to send back the baby to 
the world of souls, instead of taking it in to the world 
of men” were used to describe infanticide. 

There is another queer sight which cannot be 
seen in cities. In some farming villages babies are 
nursed in cylindrical strawbaskets called ijiko or 
izumf. In akita Prefecture, wooden baskets are also 
used. Some straw and cloth is placed in the bottom 
and babies are placed on it. 

Nursery-songs are found in every province. The 
theme of nursery-songs generally is that the nurse 
returns to her native country and comes back with 
some souvenir for the baby. It is said that this is 
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because farming villages were short-handed and 
employed nurses from other parts of the country. 

Rites Concerning Birth and Nursing 

Ritea before Mrth. These begin with the cel¬ 
ebrations of pregnancy. In some districts, though 
this is now rarely found, when pregnancy is known, 
relatives and neighbors invite the wife and husband 
and their parents and entertain them with dinner, 
and mochi (rice-cakes) or fish from the wife’s native 
village are sometimes presented. Also when women 
are in the fifth or seventh month of pregnancy they 
wear a cotton abdomen-band called iwata-obi. 
When a woman begins to wear this, her relatives 
and acquaintances are customarily presented rice- 
cakes or invited to dinner. This is performed es¬ 
pecially at the first birth. Ibis band is usually 
presented from the woman's house. At present, 
however, many woman generally buy it at the 
shrine where they worship for easy birth. 

When birth is near, the woman generally enters 
a birth-house or a hospital, or sends for a midwife. 
In former days she used a birthhut called ubuya. 
Old legends mention that a special hut was built 
for birth. Traces of such a custom are still found. 
Even today, in Niigata Prefecture giving birth is 
called “to build a birth-hut”. 

However, at present, even m villages where the 
custom still remains, the common birth-house of 
the village is generally used. In Ibuki Island oil' 
Kagawa Prefecture the village maintains a public 
birth-house furnished with modern equipment. In 
such a birth-house the woman remains until she 
is considered cleansed of the impurity of birth. 
During this period the woman lives entirely apart 
from the family. 

But the god of birth called Ubugami was con¬ 
sidered to have nothing to do with the impurity of 
birth and was generally enshrined in birth-houses 
to protect the mother and baby. 

In some districts when a woman is in the month 
of her delivery, her relatives and neighbors gather 
and hold a sake party. In cities, however, the cus¬ 
tom is now hardly found. 

Rites doriatg the yestr alter birth. The rite 
most common during the year after birth is that 
of the ozen (meal-table) with a bowl full of boiled 
rice placed near the pillow of the newborn babe. 
In some districts a stone is sometimes placed with 
it, to that the babe’s head may be as solid as the 
stone. 

The custom of ubu-meshi or san-no-meshi (birth- 
rice) is quite similar to the custom where some rice 
is placed near the head of a dead man. In any case, 
it is believed that the custom means that the range 
of impurity should be limited to those who eat the 


same rice. In many districts it is believed that, 
when ubu-meshi is eaten by many, the baby will 
rise in the world, or that ubu-meshi is the oifering 
for both the babe and the god of birth. The stone 
placed with the ubu-meshi is considered as the holy 
body of ubu-gami in some districts. 

Women is some districts used to give birth lean¬ 
ing upon heaped bundles of straw and holding on 
to a rope hanging from the ceiling, and after the 
birth the bundles were removed, one each day. In 
some places a congratulatory party was held when 
the final bundle was taken away. 

In the matter of the disposal of the placenta, 
customs vary according to place. In Kyoto, the 
ena (placenta) of the sons of aristocrats, especially 
princes, were buried in a mound called ena-zuka. 
The belief that those who went to bury the placenta 
should come back smiling is found in mediaeval 
records. The custom is still found in Okinawa. The 
custom that the father of the newly born baby 
steps over the buried placenta first is widely found, 
as it is believed that the baby fears the first animal 
to step over the buried placenta. In some districts, 
the navel-string is buried together with the pla¬ 
centa, while m others it is preserved until it is 
buried with him. 

I n some districts the mother does not suckle the 
baby for several days after birth, but asks someone 
else to do so. In such a case the woman who suckled 
the baby is called chichi-oya, whom the baby will 
serve as a “duty-parent”. The baby and the woman 
enter into “milk-relationship”. Such duty-relation¬ 
ships are also found between the baby and the 
midwife, the baby and nurse’s parents, and others. 
When a baby is weak, the parents pretend to throw 
it away for the time being, and some one takes it 
up. The one who does so is called htroi-oya (take-up 
parent) and enters into duty-relationship with the 
baby. Sometimes those who have no blood relation¬ 
ship with the baby are requested to become its 
parents of duty. This custom seems peculiar to 
Japan, and may be due to the fact that the parents 
seek to choose someone of power who will look 
after the babe’s happiness. 

On the third day after birth, the babe is clothed 
for the first time in a sleeved garment. In many 
homes dresses which can be used for both sexes are 
prepared before the birth. But formerly such a 
custom did not exist and only a dress without 
sleeves, called okurumi, which looks like futon (cotton 
covered with cloth) with a collar, was prepared. 
On the third day after birth, the okurumi was 
changed for the dress with sleeves. 

On the third day the rite of dressing or taking 
sekihan (rice colored with red beans) was usually 
held, while in some districts such rites were held on 
the fifth day after birth. 
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The rite after birth most widely held is performed 
on the seventh day. It is called shuhiya (seventh 
night) or mzuke no iwai (celebration of naming). 

It is celebrated in accordance with the wealtli of 
the house. The baby should be named by this day. 
The name is written on a sheet of paper, which 
is placed near the pillow of the babe, or presented 
to relatives and neighbors with a couple of red 
and white mochi (rice-cakes). At some houses the 
infant is taken out of the house for the first time on 
this day. There are districts where these customs 
are held after more than a month has passed, In 
many districts, when the baby is first taken out¬ 
doors, it is sometimes marked with the sign :1^. 
ii, or X, with soot from a pan or with red or white 
powder. The original form was to use soot. This is 
said to have been done to ask the god of fire foi 
protection. 

A hundred days after birth the babe is taken to 
a shrine for worship. The shrine is the one closely 
related with the village or the area. 

On the first birthday of the baby, colored iice 
with red beans or rice-cake is preparerl. On this 
day, various tools, such as kama (sickle), a ham¬ 
mer, a soToban (abacus),/u* (writing brush) and 
others are placed in the way of the creeping babe. 
Through the infant’s preference for any one of 
these articles, his future can be told. For example, 
through the choice oC soroban (abacus), it is judged 
that he will become a merchant, and through 
that of kama, a farmer. Such fortune-telling is still 
popular in rural districts, though it is on the gradual 
decrease. 

Life of Children 

The death-rate of suckling babies was consider¬ 
ably high even in the Meiji and Taishd ages so that 
in olden days it can be supposed to have been 
much higher. In Japan there is a common saying, 
“Before seven years old, the child belongs to god . 
During this period, children were taught hardly 
any manners, and when they died, the method of 
burying their bodies and their tombs were different 
from those of adults. Many majtnai (spells) for 
children were used to counter the instability of 
their soul. There are instances where Japanese in 
ancient days thought that the souls of children 
sometimes left their bodies. 

Japanese children are no exception in imitating 
adulu. Many serious religious rites which were 
performed by adults in olden times have become 
children’s pastimes today. For instance Hinama- 
tsuri (festival of “hina-doUs” for girls’ sake) on the 
3rd of March, was a re%otis ceremony practiced 
by adults. 

Besides annual events, there are many children’s 


games or toys which originally belonged to adults. 
The kodomo-gumi (group of boys and girls) is an 
imitation of their brother’s wakamono-gumi (youth 
group) in form and system. 

Such beliefs about children, boy and girl groups 
and the like were completely changed since pri¬ 
mary education became compulsory in the early 
period of the Meiji Era, when school life came to 
occupy the major part of their daily life. 

Rites till cereinoBy of sdultliood. The ce¬ 
remony to mark the coming of age was considered 
to be so im|x>rtant that it was called “The Second 
Birth”. Before this ceremony Oie youth had cx- 
IK-rienced several rites. 

The rite next in importance to tliat of tile first 
birthday was that of kamiaki (hair-shaving). It 
was the custom to shave completely the hejid of 
seven-year-old boys. The rite was widely observed 
m the districts of Kinki, .Shikoku, and Kanto. It 
has been abolishetl since the Meiji Era, but orig¬ 
inally the ceremony was often performed together 
with religious rites. It is significant that the [leople 
emphasired the age of seven because they first 
retognized the differentiation of sex at this age. 

It was a Jireparation for the ceremony of coming 
of age which was considered to qualify a person 
for marriage. .\t this time the aunt presented a 
Jumltohi (a loin cloth) to boys, and an apron or 
koshwiaki |a cloth to cover women’s waist) to girls. 

The rite was not always performed at the age of 
seven, but in some districts at five or eight. In some 
places It was much later, even at the age of thirteen. 

This rite has given way to the celebration of 
seen, five and three years of age [Shichigo-san) 
which is widely |>erformed today. It is the custom 
to take boys and girls of seven, five and three years 
to the shiine to worship. This event was formerly 
practiced mainly in the Kanto District, but at 
present it is oliserved all over the country. On No¬ 
vember Kith, the children are taken to the shrine 
by their parents, and .sweets named ekitose-ame are 
bought and given to them. After returning home, 
these aie generally presented to relatives and neigh¬ 
bors. .Some girls are clad very beautifully in the old 
style, with their faces painted or powdcrtxl, .Some 
boys wear the old style tmnlsuki and hakama, while 
many boys are dad in Western clothes. 

The fact that the ages of the children who join 
the event are always seven, five and three years 
is derived from the Chinese idea that odd numbers 
are yo (positive) numbers. However, according to 
certain local practices, the ages of seven, five and 
three are not always indispensable to this rite. The 
reason why the age of seven was particularly em¬ 
phasized has already been described. The custom 
of introducting seven year-old children to the lyiko 
group (clients of a shrine) through worship at the 
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ihrine (till remains even in districts where the rite 
of seven, five and three is not performed. In short, 
it can be said that through this rite the infant was 
first recognized as an individual in human society. 
The act of presenting ckitose-dme to relatives and 
neighbors after the worship at shrines was con¬ 
sidered to mean that the right of existence of the 
infant was recognized by the god and by the com¬ 
munity to which it belonged. Through this rite, 
the child is recognized as a member of the com¬ 
munity, though it is not yet an adult. 

In Kyoto, the rite of the seven, five and three 
years was not formerly observed. Instead, infants 
visited kokuzisan to the west of Kyoto for wisdom. 
The date of the rite was not fixed. In some places 
the age of thirteen was considered important, and 
in many districts thirteen-year-old boys were pre¬ 
sented fundoshi, and girls of the same age koskimaki. 
The meaning of this rite has already been dis- 
cribed. In aristocratic circles, however, the cer¬ 
emony to celebrate the coming of age was per¬ 
formed before children were physically mature 
enough to lead a matrimonial life. Imitating the 
custom, the rite came to be performed in some 
places when children were younger than thirteen— 
for instance, at the age of seven. At present, the 
custom of presenting something to relatives or 
friends on their children’s entrance to primary 
school or secondary school is becoming popular. 

Kodosno-gusul. In most villages there are 
still groupings of children according to age, though 
such groups are rarely found in cities. The most 
popular and influential among them is wakamom- 
gumi or group of youths. Kodomo-gumi which consists 
of boys from seven to fifteen years of age is organized 
under wakamono-gumi. It is called, kodomo-ren, onbt- 
nakama, koya-nakama, etc. The members are usually 
playmates. During annual events and festivals they 
work together. Usually kodomo-gimi are organized 
by each village. Boys when they attain a certain 
age usually join the group at New Years time or 
time of certain festivals. The entrance ceremony 
is called kodomo-iri. 

The oldest of the group is called kashira, laisho 
or oyakata, and he commands absolute obedience. 
Those next in age are called kogashira or mban-tatsho. 
The ranking of the members and their duties are 
deterimned according to their age, the newer 
a member, the weaker his voice in the group. These 
points are in imitation of wakamom-gumi, which 
usually takes care of kodomo-gumi. Donations are 
usually collected from each family by the group. 
Formerly, street campaigns were carried out for 
donations, but since such a practice is not condu¬ 
cive to discipline and education it has gradually 
died out. 

The activites of boys and girls differ according 


to districts, and such variations are found especially 
during the New Year season and bon (which comes 
in July). Especially at the former, boys gather 
shinu-kazari (gate-decorations) from the houses to 
make a bonfire. Almost all over Japan this ceremony 
is observed by kodomo-gumi. But this custom has 
almost died out. 

Besides these, kodomo-gumi are active on many 
otheroccasions such as the festival of Sai-m-kami 
(festival for the boundary god), mogura-uchi, hatsu- 
uma in February, hma-malsuri, in March, tango-no- 
sekku in May tanabaia on July 7th, jizobon, tokanya 
in October, inoko and yamanokami-matsuri (festival 
of the mountain god) in November. These were 
originally religious events performed by adults, but 
their meaning, in course of time, become forgotten 
and most of the rites survive only as children’s 
pastimes. 

Life of Youths 

In pre-Meiji Japan, youths were considered to 
be the core of the communities. Wakamono-gumi, 
the youth associations, were organized not only in 
village communities, but also in cities. Joining a 
youth association meant that the youth had attained 
majority and was qualified for married life. 

'Fhe festivals of ujigami, the center of spiritual 
life of the villages, and other such ceremonies were 
occasions when these associations were particualrly 
active. In daily life also, the youths employed their 
cooperative energy in police work, fire protection, 
and rescue work. Hence, the youths had a strong 
voice in village life. 

With the establishment of police and fire brigade 
systems in the Meiji Era, wakamono-gumi gradually 
lost their authority and became merely instruments 
of bureaucratic control. So the authority of the 
chief of the family was strengthened. 

However, though the youths were deprived of 
their power as a group in the Meiji Era, as indivi¬ 
duals they obtained opportunities to rise in the 
world, provided they had the necessary ability. 

Things have changed since World War II. In 
schools, co-education has been adopted. The 
combination of the same sexes as a group is diffi¬ 
cult. The dissolution of wakemono-gumi, the spread 
of co-education and the abolition of conscription 
have created a revolution in the life of Japane.se 
youths. In addition, there had grown a marked 
tendency among youths to concentrate in major 
cities, leaving their agricultural, fishing and moun¬ 
tain home towns. Thus, wakamono-guni have natu¬ 
rally become extinct. 

The entrance into wakamono-gumi and gempuku in 
former days and the examination for enlistment 
in later days marked the transition from boyhood 
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to youth in short, the attainment of majority. 
Since World War II, January 15th has become 
the “Day of Attainment of Majority”, and is a 
national holiday. Many cities, towns and villages 
sponsor ceremonies to celebrate the day. 

However, the borderline between adulthood and 
childhood has become obscured. In civil law, men 
and women who are twenty years old are recog¬ 
nized as adults. Suffrage is gained at this age. In 
criminal law, however, fourteen years is the ago of 
responsibility. 

Waksimo&o-gumi. Wakamono-gumi was the 
group of syoung men organized in each village. 
They were succeeded by the semen-dan (voung men's 
association) during the Meiji Era. They are still 
found in many places under the name of semen-kat 
(Young Men’s Association) or semeti bunkakai (Cul¬ 
tural Association of Young Men). Orgmally certain 
age groups of a village belonged and they were 
very active in organizing festivals and marriages. 
In these points they were very different from those 
of the present day. Besides wakamono-gumi, such 
names as wakaishu, wakarenju, or wakaju were used 
in some districts. In short, they meant “the as¬ 
sembly of young men”. 

The age at which young people joined wakamonn- 
gumt varied according to locality. In most cases 
youths joined when they were fifteen years or so, 
and left as soon as they were married. All bachelors 
of the ages used to join, with some rare exceptions, 
such as the sons of upper class families or eldest sons. 
Even after the Meiji Era, in some cases, those who 
attended middle schools were not admitted. 

Joining the wakamono-gumt meant the attain¬ 
ment of majority, because the villagers then rei- 
oginized the youth as an adult. Some wakamono- 
gumi maintained lodging-houses, where only mem¬ 
bers were admitted. In Izu Peninsula and in some 
fishing villages in the southern part of Kyushu some 
lodging-houses, called “Meeting Hall of Youths”, 
quite similar to the former wakamono yado are still 
found. 

There were two kinds of lodging-houses: those 
in which youths could lodge permanently through 
the year and those in which they could lodge only 
temporarily. Some of them were built specially for 
the purpose, while others were rented from inBuen- 
tial people. 

In daytime youths worked at home, and after 
supper they visited theyado and engaged themselves 
in making strawmats and so on in farming villages 
and repairing nets in fishing villages. Sometimes 
they used to play chikara-kurabe, games of strength. 

Thus, they enjoyed their own world, quite in¬ 
dependent of their homes. Sometimes they talked 
of their homes. Sometimes they talked about the 
kind of woman they would like to marry. Thus, 


their views of women were formed in such places. 

Ijfe in the kxlging house was usually supervised 
by the oldest of the members, but in some places 
the most popular youth was asked to take charge. 
Such a iierson was called _nJ</o-o)w. 'Vheyado-oya not 
only su]>ervised life in the lodging-houses, but also 
advised the youths on marriage-problems and 
various other questions. 

Wakamono-gumi were active in hrefighting and 
rescuing of wrecked vessels. The most important of 
iheir activites was, however, the organization of 
lestivals. This work has been passed down to the 
present lime, and the mikoshi of the village is still 
usuallv carried by youths of tlie village. However, 
It IS a pity that the number of youths who carry 
mikoski IS .sharply decreasing in the rural regions, 
with the result that some rural regions have 
stopped celebrating this festival. In many villages 
various amusements are managed by the wakamono- 
gumi and the “youth association", which has suc- 
t eeded it. In many places the games and matches 
accompanying fcsitivals are performed by youths 
and children, as it was believed that these games 
were a form of discipline. 

In the games of Japan, we find many which are 
accompanied by considerable physical pain. Peo¬ 
ple believed that only through such pain could men 
become culturally accomplished. Some scholars 
consider that people believed that if men died 
before they were so trained their spirits would find 
no repose. 

.Service m making arrangements for and carry¬ 
ing out festivals was the great public duty of ivaka- 
mana-gumiy while to help in the youths’ matrimonial 
affairs was a great private duty. 

In olden days, marriages were, as a rule, made 
among residents of the same village. Hence, in 
most cases, both parties were well-known to each 
other and matches were by mutual consent. So it 
was the duty of the senior members of wakamono- 
gumi to obtain the consent of the parents. 

If the parents objected to the marriage, or the 
wedding ceremony could not be arranged for eco¬ 
nomic reasons, some wakamono-gumi even abducted 
the woman. 

The wakamono-gumi was also the medium of sex¬ 
ual education. Generally, father and motherdid not 
talk over sexual affairs before their sons and daugh¬ 
ters and so such matters were taught by the uncle, 
the aunt, or the seniors of the wakamono-gumi. 

The seinen-dan or seinen-kai (the youth group or 
young men’s association) of recent times is quite 
powerless in marriage affairs. In this point they 
are very different from their counterparts of olden 
days. Another point of difference is the system of 
ranks. In the old system, the leader, called waka- 
mono-gashira, divided his members into several 
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groupt. The lower echelom were abaolutely obe¬ 
dient to the upper jmt as in the military force*. 

Those who disobeyed or besmirched the honor 
of wakamono-gumi were suspended or expelled from 
the group. Since it was a severe penalty for a youth 
to be disbarred from intercourse with other youths, 
sometimes a letter of apology was sent to the group 
or a mediator visited the group on hi* behalf to 
tender hi* apology. The youth was then pardoned 
could return to the group. 

The finances of wakamono-gumi generally sup¬ 
plied by voluntary contributions, or, in some vil¬ 
lages, the income obtained from the woods or fields 
belonging to the village. For instance, in some 
fishing villages, the members of wakamono-gumi 
worked on holidays, and the income was used to 
pay the expenses of wakamono-gumi. 

Toward 1915, youth groups were re-establish¬ 
ed, and they grew to become Dainihon Rengo 
Sfirm-dan (The Union of Japanese Youth Associa¬ 
tions). After World War II these were abolished. 
Now, only voluntarily organized groups are found 
here and there in various forms. Besides these, the 
Y.M.C.A. was established in Tokyo in 1880, 

Muausnc-gusiii. While young men formed 
wakamono-gumi, the girls banded to create musume- 
gumi or musume-nakama or onago-wakaishu, which are 
still found along the western coasts of Japan. They 
joined at the age of twelve at the earliest, but usual¬ 
ly at fifteen or sixteen and left when they married. 
They differed from the association of young wom¬ 
en of today in that they had their own lodgings, 
and enjoyed a certain independence in matters 
concerning marriage. In this point they resembled 
the wakamono-gumi. 

Of the lodging houses, there were two kinds: 
one where all gathered together, and several 
lodging houses where a few girls assembled. Some 
of them were mere meeting halls. They used to 
visit there after supper to spend the night in spin¬ 
ning. At bon festivals in July or htnamatsuri on 
March 3rd, they would assemble for dinner parties. 

In musume-gumi there were no such strict rules as 
in wakamono-gumi. But, naturally, the earlier one 
joined, the stronger her voire. Sometimes, some 
older woman was elected as the leader of the body 
or the lodging house, but she did not possess such 
powerful rights as in wakamono-gumi. Sometimes, 
some influential member of the village was re¬ 
quested to heyaio-oya. As in the case of wakamono- 
yado, he was not so much the supervisor of the 
lodging house, as an adviser. In marriage affairs, 
he worked as the mediator. 

When people were married, they generally left 
the lodging-house. When their parents would not 
give them a house, in some areas they used to 
spend the night at the lodging house. Before the 


Meiji Era, there were some lodging houses where 
men and women could live together. 

As people came to search for spouses from dis¬ 
tant places and marriages of inhabitants of the 
same village decreased in number, musume-gumi 
gradually lost ground. In some houses, it was con¬ 
sidered a matter of pride that their daughters were 
married to men from distant provinces. The 
daughters of such houses did not join musume-gumi. 

From this viewpoint it can be said that musume- 
gumi was an organization to enable girls to select a 
mate without the interference of the master of a 
house. After the autumn harvest, youths used to be 
invited to the musume-yado at the village. Partners 
were often selected at these meetings. Membership 
of the mu!ume-gumi, accordingly, meant qualifica¬ 
tion for marriage. 

Celebrtsdosi of coming of age. Ceremonies 
for the celebration of coming of age are found in 
almost all races. In Japan they have existed since 
olden days. In aristocratic society, through the 
ages of Nara and Heian, boys of twelve at the 
earliest, and those of fifteen at the latest, cele¬ 
brated the attainment of their majority, called 
gempuku. At this time their name was changed from 
an infant's name to a regular one. In the age of 
Edo, the custom spread even among the common 
people, to say nothing of bushi, and the change of 
hair style and name became widespread. The cus¬ 
tom was called gempuku or eboshi-iwai among the 
common people. Eboshi was a kind of hat, which 
was worn for the first time after the ceremony for 
coming of age, and from this the ceremony itself 
came to be named eboshi-iwai. To crown the youth 
with eboshi was the duty of the eboshi-oya, the “duty- 
father”. 

Coming of age meant qualification for marriage. 
In Okinawa, on the night of gempuku at the age of 
thirteen, the boy used to be made to visit a prosti¬ 
tute, known as zuri. In Nagasaki and some other 
prefectures after joining wakamono-gumi, boys were 
permitted to visit a musume-yado. In many instances 
the ceremonies held at the time of participation in 
wakamono-gumi were the same as the ceremony for 
the celebration of coming of age. 

At the ceremony of joining wakamono-gumi after 
called wakamono-iri, various tests were applied. In 
some places, youths were ordered to carry a big 
stone called chikara-ishi, or to cultivate a field of a 
certain area. In some places they were hanged till 
they fainted. 

The ceremony was held according to age; some¬ 
times it was held at the time of first menstruation. 
Even today, it is often celebrated by eating colored 
rice. In olden days it was customary to blacken the 
teeth or shave off the eyebrows. Before the Minis¬ 
try of Home Affairs announced in March, 1873, 
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that the Empress Dowager and the Empress had 
given up the custom, Japanese women generally 
blackened their teeth ohaguro. 

Marriage 

Japanese marriages, observed from the view¬ 
point of folklore, reveal that the sphere of selec¬ 
tion of spouses has been expanded and rhangetl 
from marriages among inhabitants of the same vil¬ 
lage to marriages among those from different vil¬ 
lages, and from marriages in which the husband 
joins the wife’s house to those in which the wife 
enters the husband’s house. 

Compared with the present village communi¬ 
ties. those in olden days were independent eco¬ 
nomically, socially and politically, and so |)eople 
had necessarily to obtain spouses in the same vil- 
lage. 

In intra-village marriages, love was the primarv 
factor. In the case of marriages between those from 
difl'erent villages, marriage began with negotia¬ 
tions between heads of both houses. Then after 
mutual interview by the young people or even 
without it. marriage was concluded, and immedi¬ 
ately after that, the wife or the husband moved to 
the spouse’s house. 

In the case of marriage between those of the 
same village, their families, to say nothing of 
principals, were acquainted with each other, and 
so magnificent ceremonies were not necessary. 
They had only to exchange sake cu|)s as a sign that 
he or she would become a member of the other's 
family. 

However, in case of marriages among inhabit¬ 
ants of different villages, the preparations were on 
the grand scale, and the ceremony magnificent, 
the parents and relatives of both parties being 
invited. 

When It became customary to seek a spouse 
from distant parts the custom of vaino as evidence 
to show that the marriage offer was sincere became 
necessary. The custom was to present, togethi r 
with wine and fish, some money to prepare for 
marriage, from a man to a woman, and some 
money for hakamadai from a woman to a man. 

Love and Marriage. Marriage was generally 
based on love among the Japanese in olden days. 
Young men and women were free to select their 
spouse. The “Kojiki” in which Japanese myths 
and old Japanese history are recorded and the 
“ManyoshQ”, a collection of old verses, are filled 
with love stories and love verses. The fact that love 
was considered as a sin, is attributed to the belief 
among warrior houses that selection of her hus¬ 
band by a girl was unvirtuous and that marriage 


should be decided according to the housemaster’s 
will. 

In the aristocratic society of the Heian Age, the 
expression of one’s love through verse was wide¬ 
spread. It is said that in the Ou District, a man 
placed a colored stick, one foot in length in front 
of a woman’s house, and if she consent^, she took 
the stick into the house. The custom for a man to 
give a slipper to a woman, and if she consents, for 
her to receive it, is still found in some districts. 
Such presents became proof of the man’s love in 
rase the man gave up the woman after she gave 
birth to a baby. 

In farming villages of Okinawa, single men and 
women used to sit on the grass on a hill in the 
outskirts of a village, and sing and dance to the 
Samtwn {orjolusen, svamisen) till midnight, and then 
sleep with each other in a hut. 

(iirls brought up in the homes of aristocrats, 
iuke, great farmers, and rich people in cities were 
married to one whom the parents selected. As 
marriages between people of the same village gave 
way to marriages with people from distant parts, 
these customs came to be found among the com¬ 
mon people. 

Even at present in some places a man may go to 
the house of a woman who has attained her major¬ 
ity. this marking the start of marriage. Afterwards, 
through the consent of the both houses and a simple 
ceremony at the wife’s house, the marriage be¬ 
comes a reality. Then after some time the wife 
moves to the husband's house. Such marriage is 
called mukoiri-kon, and is the older style of mar¬ 
riage. Married life is lead in the wife’s house for a 
while. It is characteristic that even after marriage 
the wife’s labor is offered for a while to the house 
where she was born. In such cases matrimonial 
rites are seldom held, but the new husband and his 
parents-in-law oiler the stdu cup to each other to 
show that they have now entered into the relation 
of father and son. 

In .some villages of TOhoku, the custom still re¬ 
mains where, after spending three or five years at 
the wife’s house, the husband leaves the house with 
his wife—this being called nenki-muko. 

But in cities the custom o(yomeiri-kon, by which 
married life is lived in the husband’s house from 
the beginning, is generally observed. Some of these 
begin in mutual love, while in other cases the 
match is decided by the parents. Sometimes the 
marriage is effected merely through an interview, 
called miai. For a while, the wife stays at her own 
house, which is called satogaeri. When the wife 
moves to her husband's house immediately after 
marriage, furniture such as tansu (chest), gelahako 
(geta-caae), and many dresses are carried to the 
husband’s house with her. 
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groupt. The lower echelom were abaolutely obe¬ 
dient to the upper jmt as in the military force*. 

Those who disobeyed or besmirched the honor 
of wakamono-gumi were suspended or expelled from 
the group. Since it was a severe penalty for a youth 
to be disbarred from intercourse with other youths, 
sometimes a letter of apology was sent to the group 
or a mediator visited the group on hi* behalf to 
tender hi* apology. The youth was then pardoned 
could return to the group. 

The finances of wakamono-gumi generally sup¬ 
plied by voluntary contributions, or, in some vil¬ 
lages, the income obtained from the woods or fields 
belonging to the village. For instance, in some 
fishing villages, the members of wakamono-gumi 
worked on holidays, and the income was used to 
pay the expenses of wakamono-gumi. 

Toward 1915, youth groups were re-establish¬ 
ed, and they grew to become Dainihon Rengo 
Sfirm-dan (The Union of Japanese Youth Associa¬ 
tions). After World War II these were abolished. 
Now, only voluntarily organized groups are found 
here and there in various forms. Besides these, the 
Y.M.C.A. was established in Tokyo in 1880, 

Muausnc-gusiii. While young men formed 
wakamono-gumi, the girls banded to create musume- 
gumi or musume-nakama or onago-wakaishu, which are 
still found along the western coasts of Japan. They 
joined at the age of twelve at the earliest, but usual¬ 
ly at fifteen or sixteen and left when they married. 
They differed from the association of young wom¬ 
en of today in that they had their own lodgings, 
and enjoyed a certain independence in matters 
concerning marriage. In this point they resembled 
the wakamono-gumi. 

Of the lodging houses, there were two kinds: 
one where all gathered together, and several 
lodging houses where a few girls assembled. Some 
of them were mere meeting halls. They used to 
visit there after supper to spend the night in spin¬ 
ning. At bon festivals in July or htnamatsuri on 
March 3rd, they would assemble for dinner parties. 

In musume-gumi there were no such strict rules as 
in wakamono-gumi. But, naturally, the earlier one 
joined, the stronger her voire. Sometimes, some 
older woman was elected as the leader of the body 
or the lodging house, but she did not possess such 
powerful rights as in wakamono-gumi. Sometimes, 
some influential member of the village was re¬ 
quested to heyaio-oya. As in the case of wakamono- 
yado, he was not so much the supervisor of the 
lodging house, as an adviser. In marriage affairs, 
he worked as the mediator. 

When people were married, they generally left 
the lodging-house. When their parents would not 
give them a house, in some areas they used to 
spend the night at the lodging house. Before the 


Meiji Era, there were some lodging houses where 
men and women could live together. 

As people came to search for spouses from dis¬ 
tant places and marriages of inhabitants of the 
same village decreased in number, musume-gumi 
gradually lost ground. In some houses, it was con¬ 
sidered a matter of pride that their daughters were 
married to men from distant provinces. The 
daughters of such houses did not join musume-gumi. 

From this viewpoint it can be said that musume- 
gumi was an organization to enable girls to select a 
mate without the interference of the master of a 
house. After the autumn harvest, youths used to be 
invited to the musume-yado at the village. Partners 
were often selected at these meetings. Membership 
of the mu!ume-gumi, accordingly, meant qualifica¬ 
tion for marriage. 

Celebrtsdosi of coming of age. Ceremonies 
for the celebration of coming of age are found in 
almost all races. In Japan they have existed since 
olden days. In aristocratic society, through the 
ages of Nara and Heian, boys of twelve at the 
earliest, and those of fifteen at the latest, cele¬ 
brated the attainment of their majority, called 
gempuku. At this time their name was changed from 
an infant's name to a regular one. In the age of 
Edo, the custom spread even among the common 
people, to say nothing of bushi, and the change of 
hair style and name became widespread. The cus¬ 
tom was called gempuku or eboshi-iwai among the 
common people. Eboshi was a kind of hat, which 
was worn for the first time after the ceremony for 
coming of age, and from this the ceremony itself 
came to be named eboshi-iwai. To crown the youth 
with eboshi was the duty of the eboshi-oya, the “duty- 
father”. 

Coming of age meant qualification for marriage. 
In Okinawa, on the night of gempuku at the age of 
thirteen, the boy used to be made to visit a prosti¬ 
tute, known as zuri. In Nagasaki and some other 
prefectures after joining wakamono-gumi, boys were 
permitted to visit a musume-yado. In many instances 
the ceremonies held at the time of participation in 
wakamono-gumi were the same as the ceremony for 
the celebration of coming of age. 

At the ceremony of joining wakamono-gumi after 
called wakamono-iri, various tests were applied. In 
some places, youths were ordered to carry a big 
stone called chikara-ishi, or to cultivate a field of a 
certain area. In some places they were hanged till 
they fainted. 

The ceremony was held according to age; some¬ 
times it was held at the time of first menstruation. 
Even today, it is often celebrated by eating colored 
rice. In olden days it was customary to blacken the 
teeth or shave off the eyebrows. Before the Minis¬ 
try of Home Affairs announced in March, 1873, 
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times, three sips at a time, is called san-sm-kudo no 
sttkaznki. In the country, the husband does not 
attend the ceremony, and the exchatiRe otsake cups 
is generally performed merely by the bride and 
the husband’s mother. 

After this, relatives, friends and neighbors are 
invited, and an announcement party is held. In 
cities, since houses are not spacious, restaurants 
are generally used. Recently, people have come 
to hold the ceremony in shrines, temples and 
churches. 

In many places representatives from youth as¬ 
sociations are invited to the party, or some wine 
is presented to them. In some villages there is a 
custom that a stone Buddha statue is carried to 
the meeting hall or water is splashed on the bride’s 
procession. 

Brides generally visit the neighbors with the 
husband’s mother on the day of the ceremony in 
cities or the next morning in rural areas. On the 
day of the ceremony, all the sliding paper doors 
are generally kept open so that people can freelv 
see the bride. The thought that brides should be 
widely seen is common. On the third or fifth dav 
after the ceremony, the now wife and husband 
generally visit the wife’s house. This custom is 
continued till a child is txirn. 

After the bride enters the husband’s house, she 
can not immediately succeed to the seat of house¬ 
wife. In some districts, the parents retire and leave 
household affairs to the new couple as soon as the 
son is married, but in many districts it takes a long 
while before the couple is entrusted with home 
affairs. In some houses of the Ou District, a cere¬ 
mony is found where the mother-in-law puts a big 
and small spoon on a pan lid and hands them to 
the new wife. With this ceremony, the rights of 
the mistress of the house are handed to the wife. 
In such districts, brides arc not permitted to touch 
the rice-tub, or distribute rice, till the ceremony is 
complete. The spoon is, so to speak, the symbol of 
the rights of a housewife. 

Rupture and divorce. When an engaged 
man and woman desired to break off relations 
before the matrimonial ceremony, he visits her 
with some wine. 

To divorce a wife, the husband writes a letter 
to that effect in three lines and a half. The letter 
of divorce is called, mikudari-hm. 

In some parts of the Tdhoku District, the divorce 
of the wife is expressed by the word oidasareru (to 
be driven out). 

When wives sought to leave their husbands it 
was thought that three years after they escaped into 
into the Tokeiji Temple at Kamakura or Manganji 
Temple of Nitta-gun, Gumma Pre., the divorce 


became effective. 1 hese temples were called mX'iri- 
dera (temple of cancellation!. 

In old Japan, because of the custom of marriage 
betwwn tliose of the same village, divorces were 
rarely found. Divorces are more common in dis¬ 
tricts where marriages between partners from dif¬ 
ferent placi-s occur, especially in cases where the 
wife, brought up in quite a different environment 
moved to the husband's house soon after the inter¬ 
view, and came to live with the mother-in-law. In 
such cases, the wife could lie divorcetl for the mere 
reason thal “.She is nut adaptable to the t usiums of 
the house”. Today men and women do not encoun¬ 
ter so many difficulties in getting a divorce. Cases 
are increasing m which divorces are easily granted 
on grounds such as the “incompatibility of pt‘r- 
soriahlies” of a husband and wife. 


Age Celebrations anil Cerenuinies 

In )a[ian. people celebrate the attainment of 
certain ages for fear some disaster may hapfsen in 
the year. The years are, for instance, 2.'), 42 and 61 
lot men, and 14, 33, and 37 for women. In addition, 
people hold celebrations or visit shriiu's in the pre¬ 
ceding and following years, so that they may be 
Iree from disaster. 

Years of evil and good omen. The ages of 
7 and 13 in men and women, 19 in women, 25 in 
men, 33 in women, and 42 in men are believed to 
be unlucky years yaku, or yaku-doshi. Evil is driven 
away by visiting the community shrine for worship 
and prayer, or by dropping some money or a 
comb, or something attached to the body. 

In some districts people celebrate the birth-year 
which comes every twelve years according to the 
system based on the twelve zodiacal signs. The 
kanrei (60th birthday celebration) is on the same 
principle. The original meaning may be that, at 
this age. a man takes part in the festival of and 
comes into contact with his tutelary deity. For such 
contact, cleansing of all impurities and care to 
avoid pollution are essential. 

The ages of 42 in men and 33 in women are 
Ixdieved to be the most unlucky. And the preceil- 
itig and following years are called preceding-un- 
lucky-year and following-unlucky-ycar. These 
superstitions are still widely observed. When people 
become 60, they are considered to have reached 
old age. When people arc 61 years old, the celeb¬ 
ration of kanrei is peribrmed. Relatives and friends 
gather, and the old man is presentctl with a red 
zukin and a red dress. This means, as the word 
kanrei shows, that the old man has returned to 
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childhood. The 77th inrtbday celebration is called 
kffu, meaning that the man has reached the state 
of pleasure. In many farming villages, people pre¬ 
sent rice to relatives, friends and neighbors to com- 
memorate the celebration of the 88th birthday 
"Beiju”. After the 61st birthday, there are very 
few yean of ill omen. 

Death 

Death was not recognized as such immediately, 
was believed that the soul had left the body, and 
people used charms during the temporary death 
to make the soul return to the body. There are 
instances where when a man dies, people often 
climb the roof, remove some tiles, and call the name 
of the dead man. This is calling the soul which has 
left the boky. 

It is evident that the ancient Japanese believed 
in the separateness of body and soul. The dead 
body was horrible, while the soul separated from 
the body was deified. 

In Japan there are two kinds of graves, and in 
many districts one man may have both. One is the 
primary grave, where the dead body is buried, and 
the other secondary grave, where the soul reposes. 
In the one grave, therefore, the dead body is buried, 
while in the other nothing can be found. 

Soon after death, the soul, according to Bud¬ 
dhist belief, is a so-called “straying soul’’, but it is 
considered that, in several years it will be purified 
till it becomes a god. Further, it is said that this 
god will repose in a world other than this human 
world, which exists over the sea or in heaven, paral¬ 
lel to the world. 

It was considered that the soul of a man or a 
woman who died unmarried or who was killed by 
accident would be troubled after death, and find 
it difficult to enter the other world. The thought 
also prevailed that the souls of infants, especially 
those who died younger than seven, would gather 
at a place different from that of adults. 

Death was considered impure. It was believed 
that the impurity would prevail and spread to 
othen by their using the same fire. It was the cus¬ 
tom that, when a man died, others than relatives 
should not eat or drink at the house. 

Foaanl ritM. The first business is to report 
the death to relatives. In this case it is the custom 
for two men to visit the relatives. The reason is that 
if only one should go, the dead will surely follow 
him. Two nten also go to the temple to report the 
death. 

People generally lay the dead body facing the 
north, with fingers bound together, and the face 
covered with a sheet of white cloth. The custom of 


placing a sword or knife by the side of the body to 
drive away demons is also found. 

By the pillow, some water is placed, and temyo 
(light for Buddha) or senko is generally offered; 
usually a small quantity of rice is boiled in a pan 
and placed on a plate or a bow., and a pair of 
chopsticks are made to stand in the middle of the 
rice. In many districts this rice is not boiled in the 
oven usually used, but in a temporary one used 
only on this occasion. 

The cooperation of neighbors is neccessary for the 
funeral ceremony. In many villages, people believe 
that even those who are excluded from social inter¬ 
course, a form of ostracism sometimes called mura- 
hachibu, should be helped in the emergencies of a 
fire or a funeral ceremony. In small villages the 
villagers all assisted at the funeral ceremony, while 
in big villages with many houses, only groups of 
families helped. In some places in the Edo Era, 
groups of five households took charge of such 
matters. 

These helpers made funeral tools, kept accounts 
for the funeral ceremony, dug the grave and car¬ 
ried the coffin. They generally made preparations 
for the funeral ceremony by borrowing another 
house, so as to be free from the impurity of death. 

In some districts, people shave the corpse’s head. 
This is part of the influence of Buddhism. It signi¬ 
fies that the dead one has entered the world of Bud¬ 
dha. When the cleansing is over, the body is clad 
in a white cotton dress. Sometimes a triangular 
cloth is placed on the forehead. It is usually seen 
that, when the corpse is put into the coffin, the 
favorite belongings of the dead are also placed 
beside the body. Formerly six bronze coins were 
put into the coffin, called “Charge for Crossing the 
Sanzu River”. (Buddhism believes that the spirit 
crosses the Sanzu-river—the River Styx—to enter 
the other world). 

When the coffin is ready to leave the house, the 
blood relations generally open the coffin again for 
a last look to bid farewell. In olden times the coffin 
was a tub, but now it is generally an oblong wooden 
box. The cover of the coffin is nailed down not 
with a hammer, but with a stone. 

As the coffin leaves, the blood relations generally 
eat a bowl of rice. This considered a farewell dinner 
with the dead one. 

It is the common custom that the coffin does 
not pass through the ordinary entrance. It is geg- 
erally taken through the tea-room or mgawn (pas¬ 
sage). Sometimes a wall is tom down for the pur¬ 
pose, and immediately after seeing off the coffin, 
it is repaired. In some districts, a gate is made with 
bamboo for the passage of the coSin. 

The coffin is the core of the funeral ceremony. 
Generally the dead person’s successor or blood- 
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inferior carries the mortuary ublet. The rice pre¬ 
pared for the corpse is generally carried by the 
successor’s wife. The coflin is usually carried by 
blood relations, sometimes by the funeral ceremony 
gumi composed of neighbors. In some districts a 
professional mourner, a woman, joins the proces¬ 
sion. 

Cremation began to appear in the Kara Era a- 
mong aristocrats and priests and spread widely; 
at present it is recognized as the regular method 
of disposal of the dead. After cremation, the bones 
of the throat are taken in a pot, which is placed on 
the family altar for a year, then buried in a grove, 
or placed in a temple. It is customary to pick up 
bones with a pair of chopsticks, one being long and 
the other short, and the same bone is often picked 
up by two persons in some districts. 

In Okinawa, the corpse is cleansed after three or 
five years and replaced. It is said that this kind of 
funeral rite was originally held for the chief of a 
country or head of a tribe. Afterwards, however, 
it became general. 

Mourners return home directly from burial or 
ceration. On that occasion, they make it a practice 
not to pass the same road when going to a burial 
or cremation and when returning home. As they 
enter the house, some salt is generally scattered or 
the hands and feet are cleaned. 

On the following day they generally worship. In 
some districts, they visit the grave during the fol¬ 
lowing week. 

In many districts there is a custom of cleaning 
the dead person’s clothing three dyas after the 
death. In some places water is poured on them and 
they are dried for three days, or for as long as 49 
days. In many districts, it is said that this will fulfil 
the dead person's prayers. 

The third and seventh day after death are im¬ 
portant periods. The 49th day after death, the 
seventh division, each being seven days, is con¬ 
sidered very important. In many districts, blood 
relations generally refuse to eat flesh, and take only 
vegetables till this day and mahy people think that 
the soul of the deceased still stays under the roof. 

In some districts people prepare 49 pieces of mochi 
(rice-cake) to present to neighbors. 

When anyone dies, his friends of the same age 
prepare mochi or dango and put it in their ears. 
Sometimes they also eat parched beam, or give 
them to children to eat; these customs are still 
found in a few places, and the mochi that is used is 
called Mimi-fitsagi-mochi. The reason is thought to 
be that these Inends are afraid of being struck by 
the same calamity. Some scholars explain it by 
saying that, except for our own families, we eat 
most often with fiiends of the same age; so we may 
be in danger from the same causes as they ate, and 
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this changing of eating habits is a precaution 
against it. 

Funeral ceremonies for infants who die before 
the age of seven years are quite different from those 
for adults. In some districts the dead bodies of in¬ 
fants are buried under the floor, and dressed not 
in white but in colored clothes. Sometimes they 
are buried with fish; in Buddhism, fish is disliked, 
so this custom may express a wish for the child to 
be free from the control of the Buddhist laws, and 
return soon. In Okinawa and other districts, the 
graves of children are made at different places from 
those for adults. 

It was a custom in some places that when a 
pregnant woman died, people erected four poles 
of bamboo near a brook by the side of the road, 
and hung a cloth on them. Passers-by were re¬ 
quested to pour water on the cloth. 

Suicide. In the past, when a nobleman died, 
his wives and their attendants used to die as well. 
In some early books, it is recorded that a girl, being 
loved by two men, and unable to choose, made up 
her mind to kill herself. 

The custom of harakiri or uppuku of the buke 
society is well known. There were many ways of 
committing uppuku. One method was to commit 
sucidc by thrusting a sword into the abdomen and 
cutting it in the shape of a cross; or sometimes, 
just as a man touched the skin of the abdomen 
with the sword, or when he grasped the sword, an 
assistant called kai-shaku-nin would cut off his head. 

Suicides by two people who are in love with each 
other often occur in Japan, This is called shinjii or, 
some cases, jashi, and is meant to show the real 
feelings of the heart. Shinju was found before the 
Edo Era, but in that period it was frequent, es¬ 
pecially among prostitutes. In a wide sense, it 
means declaration. There were many ways of dec¬ 
laration : to pull out one’s nails, to draw something 
on a sheet of paper, to cut one's hair, to draw or 
paint things on the skin, to cut off a finger or 
thrust a sword in the arm or leg. There were many 
ways of showing one’s love, the highest being called 
joshi. 

Joshi was often committed in the Edo Era. When 
a man and woman in love could not live together 
and were troubled in affection and duty, or were 
suffering from poverty, they committed jdshi. The 
method of suicide was by being drawn, hanged or 
cut by a sword. Joshi was very prevalent and 
Yoshimune, the ei^th Shdgun of the Tokugawa 
Bakiffu, prohibited it and issued a proclamation 
that if either of the two should survive, he should 
forfeit all human rights. 

Shinjii is still found in Japan; it is committed by a 
man and a woman in love, by two people of the 
same sex, or by parents and children, and has 
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childhood. The 77th inrtbday celebration is called 
kffu, meaning that the man has reached the state 
of pleasure. In many farming villages, people pre¬ 
sent rice to relatives, friends and neighbors to com- 
memorate the celebration of the 88th birthday 
"Beiju”. After the 61st birthday, there are very 
few yean of ill omen. 

Death 

Death was not recognized as such immediately, 
was believed that the soul had left the body, and 
people used charms during the temporary death 
to make the soul return to the body. There are 
instances where when a man dies, people often 
climb the roof, remove some tiles, and call the name 
of the dead man. This is calling the soul which has 
left the boky. 

It is evident that the ancient Japanese believed 
in the separateness of body and soul. The dead 
body was horrible, while the soul separated from 
the body was deified. 

In Japan there are two kinds of graves, and in 
many districts one man may have both. One is the 
primary grave, where the dead body is buried, and 
the other secondary grave, where the soul reposes. 
In the one grave, therefore, the dead body is buried, 
while in the other nothing can be found. 

Soon after death, the soul, according to Bud¬ 
dhist belief, is a so-called “straying soul’’, but it is 
considered that, in several years it will be purified 
till it becomes a god. Further, it is said that this 
god will repose in a world other than this human 
world, which exists over the sea or in heaven, paral¬ 
lel to the world. 

It was considered that the soul of a man or a 
woman who died unmarried or who was killed by 
accident would be troubled after death, and find 
it difficult to enter the other world. The thought 
also prevailed that the souls of infants, especially 
those who died younger than seven, would gather 
at a place different from that of adults. 

Death was considered impure. It was believed 
that the impurity would prevail and spread to 
othen by their using the same fire. It was the cus¬ 
tom that, when a man died, others than relatives 
should not eat or drink at the house. 

Foaanl ritM. The first business is to report 
the death to relatives. In this case it is the custom 
for two men to visit the relatives. The reason is that 
if only one should go, the dead will surely follow 
him. Two nten also go to the temple to report the 
death. 

People generally lay the dead body facing the 
north, with fingers bound together, and the face 
covered with a sheet of white cloth. The custom of 


placing a sword or knife by the side of the body to 
drive away demons is also found. 

By the pillow, some water is placed, and temyo 
(light for Buddha) or senko is generally offered; 
usually a small quantity of rice is boiled in a pan 
and placed on a plate or a bow., and a pair of 
chopsticks are made to stand in the middle of the 
rice. In many districts this rice is not boiled in the 
oven usually used, but in a temporary one used 
only on this occasion. 

The cooperation of neighbors is neccessary for the 
funeral ceremony. In many villages, people believe 
that even those who are excluded from social inter¬ 
course, a form of ostracism sometimes called mura- 
hachibu, should be helped in the emergencies of a 
fire or a funeral ceremony. In small villages the 
villagers all assisted at the funeral ceremony, while 
in big villages with many houses, only groups of 
families helped. In some places in the Edo Era, 
groups of five households took charge of such 
matters. 

These helpers made funeral tools, kept accounts 
for the funeral ceremony, dug the grave and car¬ 
ried the coffin. They generally made preparations 
for the funeral ceremony by borrowing another 
house, so as to be free from the impurity of death. 

In some districts, people shave the corpse’s head. 
This is part of the influence of Buddhism. It signi¬ 
fies that the dead one has entered the world of Bud¬ 
dha. When the cleansing is over, the body is clad 
in a white cotton dress. Sometimes a triangular 
cloth is placed on the forehead. It is usually seen 
that, when the corpse is put into the coffin, the 
favorite belongings of the dead are also placed 
beside the body. Formerly six bronze coins were 
put into the coffin, called “Charge for Crossing the 
Sanzu River”. (Buddhism believes that the spirit 
crosses the Sanzu-river—the River Styx—to enter 
the other world). 

When the coffin is ready to leave the house, the 
blood relations generally open the coffin again for 
a last look to bid farewell. In olden times the coffin 
was a tub, but now it is generally an oblong wooden 
box. The cover of the coffin is nailed down not 
with a hammer, but with a stone. 

As the coffin leaves, the blood relations generally 
eat a bowl of rice. This considered a farewell dinner 
with the dead one. 

It is the common custom that the coffin does 
not pass through the ordinary entrance. It is geg- 
erally taken through the tea-room or mgawn (pas¬ 
sage). Sometimes a wall is tom down for the pur¬ 
pose, and immediately after seeing off the coffin, 
it is repaired. In some districts, a gate is made with 
bamboo for the passage of the coSin. 

The coffin is the core of the funeral ceremony. 
Generally the dead person’s successor or blood- 
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Soap, detergents and washing machines are now 
used but 90 years ago seeds of the honey locust and 
ash water were used. Washing by using pounding 
blocks also went out about 100 years ago. 

History of the kimono. The kimono took its 
present form in the 19th century after undergoing 
many changes in the preceding 2,000 years. The 
early primitive people wore a costume called kanlo-i 
or kesa koromo, a type of clothing common to both 
East and West. Gradually, customs and influences 
from abroad brought a change in style. Until the 
7th or 8th centuries, through the influence of Korea 
and China, clothes were made in two pieces, while 
in 7th and 8th centuries the kimono in its present 
form was worn as an undergarment. 

In the 9th century a unique type of dress was 
designed; for men, this was a kind of coat and 
trousers called ho and naoski, and for women, a 
ceremonial robe and skirt called junihiloe and haka- 
ma. These were worn by the nobility, while the 
common people wore the kosode, which had shorter 
sleeves. From about the 13th century the kosodr 
became the common dress for all classes of people; 
men wore it with the hakama a kind of skirt, and 
women with a narrow .sash or cord tied round the 
waist. 

In the 13th century special clothing called suho 
and hilalare bearing the family crest were made lot 
the ruling samurai class to show their rank. 

With the dawn of the Momoyama Period in the 
latter part of the 16th century great progress was 
made in weaving and dyeing and men's and 
women’s kimono became bright and gay; sleeves 
of the kosode became as long as 40-50 cm. and the 
corners were rounded. The kamtshimo was designed 
as the formal wear of the samurai in the 17th 
century. 

Silk was worn by the upper class only and com¬ 
moners used rough linen of plain weave and design; 
with the import of cotton seeds at the end of the 
17th century, cotton was grown and used. 

During the peaceful years of the Tokugawa 
Period (I7th-19th centuries) industry prospered. 
Beautiful kimono with sleeves as long as 43-60 cm 
called furisode became the fashion, and these art- 
still worn today by brides and young girls. 

The kimono was made much longer than the 
height of the wearer and obi were from 12- 30 cm. 
in width. The long trailing kimono with its beautiful 
soft lines and wide obi looked very graceful but was 
imprautticablc. This style was first created for the 
court women of the Tokugawa Shogunate to make 
their hips look beautiful but was adopted by other 
women as well later. Habutae (flat silk) and chirimen 
(heavy crepe) suitable for kimono were produced 
about this time. 

The sleeves of men’s kimono also became long 


and fashionable men even vtoro furisode. 

,\t the beginning of the 19th century kimono were 
made with designs from the waist down: thrae 
werecallerl rammevo for women and iiosAmwformen. 
The wivi's of till- merchant class added a black 
stain collar to enhance the make-up of this periotl, 
which consisted of whitening the face, blackening 
the teeth and painting the lips very red. This 
fashion of adding a black collar survived until the 
I920’s. 

The haori was first designetl in the 18th century 
and until the Iflthcentuiy'it was worn only by men. 
.At first, it came down almost to the ankle, but it 
was shortened in tlie middle of the 19th century. 
Today it is worn hiplength by women. 

Until 1868 there were dilferences in dress bet¬ 
ween .social classes. Cllothes for the nobility and 
samurai were only worn by men of the upper class 
while women of the aristocracy wore an uckikake 
(ovei-gown) over their kosode. 

Great changes appearerl after 1868 when West¬ 
ern customs were introduced. The first to adopt 
Western dress were the upper classes, who began 
to wear shoes and Iribly hats in about 1875, In 
about 1890 there was a ronfu.sed mixture of Japa¬ 
nese and Western styles; in about 1900 mantles 
and Invernesses were worn over the kimono, and 
alter that Western clothes became more common. 
After 1930 kimono and Western styles were worn 
with more discrimination. 

The modern kimono. Japanese clothing con¬ 
sists of the kimono, haori, nagajuban, obi, hadagi, koshi- 
maki. Jundoshi, obiage, obijime, koshihimo and tabi. 

I he haori, which is worn over the kimono, differs 
from It in style somewhat, though the same type 
of material is used. The nagajuban, or undergar¬ 
ment, is more colorful than the kimono, and has a 
collar—a piece of straight cloth about 15 cm. wide 
and 80 cm. long, sewn on at the neck, which is 
(ailed han'eri. The men’s obi is of stiff material, 
about 12 cm. wide and 2.5 meters long; men also 
wear a soft maslin sash, and both men and women 
wear white cotton underwear or hadagi, coming 
down to the hips. The Jundoshi is a kind of G-string 
worn by men and is a long piece of cotton about 30 
cm. wide and 2 meters long, or sometimes about 
one metro long with strings attached. Women wear 
koshimaki, a kind of sarong wrapped around their 
waist and coming down to their ankles. The obijime, 
obiage are used only by women as obi accessories. 
The koshihimo is used to tie the kimono before the obi 
is tied on. Tabi are bifurcated s(x;ks, of cotton, 
black for men and white for women. 

How to wear the kirnoao. Men first put on 
the/undoshi, or shorts, which are now more common 
then the hadagi, underpants or koshimaki, the naga- 
juban and the kimono. 'Then the obi is tied and the 
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tabi are put on. For women the order is (1 )koshimak{, 
(2) hadagi, (3) nagajubm and (4) kimono. 

The kimono is fint tied round the waist with a 
koshihimo to adjust the length of the hem and an¬ 
other cord is tied just above the waist, pulling the 
collar into place. Then the obi is wound twice 
round and tied at the back. The obiage is placed 
under the knot to shape the obi at the back and an 
obijimt, made of silk, is tied over the obi to keep 
it in place. White tabi are put on last. By and large, 
it is considered difficult to wear women’s kimono. 
Short of becoming very skillful in binding the obi 
to her kimono, one girl cannot do it alone. Partly 
because of this, the kimono is now worn less often. 
Recently, however, an improvement was made in 
the obi through the development of an obi which is 
attached to the kimono by means of fastener. Con¬ 
sequently, it appears that women are wearing the 
kimono a little more often. Also, young women now 
use underwear instead of the traditional koshimaki. 

In cold weather both men and women wear 
haori over the kimono. It is considered polite for men 
to keep their haori on even in summer when making 
a rail. 

Mention must also be made of kappogi, a kind of 
cover-all apron, maekake, or apron, and tenugui, or 
Japanese towel. The kappogi, designed in about 
1920 to be worn by women when working, envelops 
the sleeves and hem, thus making work easier. The 
Unugui, about 30 cm. wide and 80 cm. long, is made 
of white cotton with designs or characters in blue. 
Besides being used by men and women for washing, 
it has many other uses, both practical and ornamen¬ 
tal, the more beautifully dyed ones being used as 
head coverings, or as accessories at the hip. 

Aprons, about 30 cm. wide and 60 cm. long, are 
made of black cotton for men, but women’s aprons 
are sometimes made of prettily patterned silk and 
serve an ornamental as well practical purpose. The 
Japanese nightgown is made like the kimono, of 
cotton or towelling. 

Depending on the season, _yukala and Jolera are 
worn. The yukata is usually made of cotton with 
cool-looking patterns printed in indigo and is worn 
in summer without tabi. 

The tanien and dotera, both men’s clothes to be 
worn in the privacy of one’s room as cold weather 
wear, are made like the kimono but with a black 
colbu'. The dotera is more heavily padded than the 
tanzm. 

MatmUandeoloaroftlMldiBoiio. Cotton 
and silk are the main materials but rayon and 
synthetic fabrics are also now used. Except for 
serge {stru), which is worn for a short time in the 
cool of spring and autumn, very little wool is used. 
However, muslin was developed in uniquely Jap¬ 
anese dyes and weaves but at present it has been 


replaced by synthetic muslins, linen is worn in 
midsummer but because it is eiqrensive it has never 
become really popular. 

Plant dyes were used until the 19th century, the 
main plants being ai (indigo) for blue, bmibana 
(safflower) for rod, shikon for purple, akane for 
vermilion and karr^am for yellow. In the 19th 
century aniline dyes were imported and Japan 
herself made great progress in chemical dyes, which 
are mainly used today. 

Secondary colours which are especially suitable 
for kimono were developed in the 15th century. 
Different shades of blues, purples and reds have 
been the basic colour of the kimono but stronger co¬ 
lours have come to be favoured by the younger 
women, especially after the War, through American 
influence. 

Formal wear. For formal occasions a man 
wears a black crested kimono and haori made of 
habutae silk and a hakama of sendaihira, with tabi and 
black-thonged zori or geta of paulownia wood, and 
carries a white fan. 

Women wear a black susomoyo kimono with a crest 
over a nagajuban with a white habutae collar while 
unmarried girls and brides wear the furisode. The 
sleeves of the susomyd about 40 cm. long and are 
shorter than those of the furisode. 

A brocade obi is tied with a white tubular ha¬ 
butae cord and white tabi are worn. When a furisode 
is worn the obi is further embellished with an under- 
sash called a shigoki, a hakoseko is tucked into the 
bosom and a red-tasseled fan is carried in the hand. 
Red and white or gold and silver zori are worn. 

The bride wears her hair in a shimada covered 
with a tsunokakushi. However, many are married 
in Western wedding dresses today. 

Haori are never worn by women on formal oc¬ 
casions. For informal wear coloured susomoyo is 
worn. 

Clothca for fisatlvals. Shintd festivals are 
generally held in summer and those participating 
in the procession, the majority of whom are men, 
all wear navy blue happi coats which have festival 
emblems on the back and neckbands. The men 
twist a tenugui around their heads, carry a straw 
hat ornamented with artificial flowers on their 
backs and wear tabi without sandals. 

Caothm for monmlag. Women wear a plain 
black kimono with the family crest on it, black obi 
and black zori, while men are dressed in black ki¬ 
mono and haori with crest, hakama and black tabi. 
No fans are carried. Clothes for the dead are all 
white, symbolizing purity. 

Western Clothes 

Prior to the I5th century there was no Western 
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influence in Japan, the only interchanges of culture 
being with China. At the beginning of the 17th 
century when trade with HoUand and Portugal 
started, caps and trousers were introduced. West¬ 
ern customs and mannen were adopted with the 
opening of intercourse with Europe and America 
after 1860. 

At first. Western clothes were worn only by peo¬ 
ple of the upper class and officials of high rank for 
whom the fashion of English nobles was imported. 
Although government officials and school-teachers 
also began wearing Western clothes it was not till 
after 1900 that ordinary people and school children 
began to wear them and only after 1930 that 
students in remote districts adopted Western clo¬ 
thes. 

The first items to be introduced, even before 
clothes, were hats and shoes. Next to be popularized 
were undershirts worn under the kimono. This was 
even the fashion among women for a time but now 
only men wear them. 

Men, in the main, wore Western clothes for work 
but when they returned home they changed into 
the kimono —habit which has remained to this day. 
cf. p. 690 (2) 

High school girls changed over to Western uni¬ 
forms and housewives began to wear simple sum¬ 
mer dresses in about 1920, but it was not until 
after 1930 that Western dresses became common 
among women. 

The growing need for simple clothes that would 
not hamper movement, wartime shortages and ex¬ 
periences caused many to make the change to 
Western dress. However, in winter some still wear 
the kimono for the heating system in homes is in¬ 
adequate. 

After 1945, the influenceof the wives of American 
servicemen and the flood of books, magazines and 
films with the latest fashion trends from abroad 
helped to improve the Western dress styles of the 
young women. As soon as mini-skirts came into 
vogue in Europe and the U.S., Japanese girls lost 
no time importing them. When pantalooiu came 
into fashion, they immediately imitated them. To¬ 
day this tendency is growing stronger. Notably, 
young girls in cities and rural regions, sensitive to 
the trends in the fashion circles of Europe and the 
U.S., go so far as to import “kimono” and tie-dyed 
ciothers in order to wear them when the look of 
“kimono” and tie-dyed clothes becomes popular in 
foreign countries. 

Western fashions are not only copies now but 
styles suited to the Japanese are being designed. 

During the 7th to 9th centuries there was a 
strong Chinese influence on Japanese clothes, but 
this influence disappeared with the development 


of an individual type of clothing. Today only a 
few women wear Chinese dress. 

Professional Styles of 


Special styles for particular occupations include 
the ciothers worn by Shintfi and Buddhist priests, 
uniforms, and working clothes, designed for a par¬ 
ticular job. 

Since the 9th century Shintd priests have worn 
a white kosodt. This is also worn by Buddhist priests 
but over it they wear a black or white robe. When 
performing religious services they wear a silk robe, 
a brocade surplice and a special hat. 

All uniforms are western in style and are now 
worn by railway workers, street-car and bus con¬ 
ductors, firemen, postmen, policemen, members of 
the Defence Forces, nurses, university students, 
employees of department stores and shops (mainly 
women employees), waitresses of restaurants and 
employees of hotels. 

Farmers wear an outfit consisting of two parts— 
ahip-lengthjacketofdarkblue cotton with triang¬ 
ular sleeves, and mompe trousers. They also wear 
mittens, gaiters and rubber-sold canvas tabi or 
rubber boots when working in the mud and tie a 
tenugui around their heads, over which they wear a 
straw hat. The women loop a lasuki, which is a 
long cord, over both arms to tuck up their sleeves, 
and wear an apron. Woodcutters wear the same 
type of clothes as farmers except that their trousers 
arc looser and they carry a bmdori woven of straw 
or cloth on their backs to shoulder their heavy iaods. 

In the snowy districts the people wear snow hats 
and shoes of straw. All working clothes are made 
of cotton. 

Carpenters, wall painters and taUmi makers all 
have a special working suit. It is composed of a 
vest-like apron with a large pocket in front called 
domburi (bowl), a hip-length hc^ coat, close-fit¬ 
ting trousers and sandals. “However, more and 
more people are now wearing working clothes of 
the Western type, so that these special outfits are 
gradually dying out.” 

The happi is generally supplied by the employer 
and has his crest or monogram on the back and 
neckbands. 

Bathing Suits 

Bathing suits were first used in 1886. Before that 
men swam in the nude while women wrapped a 
kodiimald around their waist. Knitted bathing suits 
were made in about 1890, but gradually more and 
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more of the body came to be exposed, and today 
bathing costumes of the same sort as in Western 
countries arc worn. 

Hair Styles 

Prior to the 6th century men wore their hair 
hanging down or in a style called mizura in which 
the hair was parted in the centre and tied in two 
loops above and below the ear. Women either had 
their hair parted in the centre and hanging in the 
back or folded over on the crown and tied with a 
cord. 

In the 7th and 8th centuries, children, both boys 
and girls, wore their hair parted in the centre and 
girls, wore their hair parted in the centre and cut 
straight at shoulder length. Men tied it at the crown 
and let it hang while women made two loops on 
top, letting the ends fall on either side or on all 
three sides (sometimes the ends were passed through 
the loops) and added an ornamental hair pin. This 
coiffure, which was Chinese in origin, was the 
style worn by aristocratic women. There was no 
particular hair style for women of the common 
class. 

From the 9th to the 13th century, children of 
the nobility did their hair in the mizura style, which 
has already been mentioned. Men tied their hair 
on top with a purple cord, and women grew it long 
and let it hang down at the bark with the ends cut 
straight. Combs of tsuge wood and silver and or¬ 
namental hairpins of silver, gold or copper were 
used. 

In the 13th century hair styles were developed 
not only for the nobles but for the rising military 
class. Because of their helmets, warriors shaved 
off the crown in a circle, known as sakayakr, pulling 
the rest of the hair back and tying it. The com¬ 
moners, too, began to dress their hair about this 
time. Men wore it tied at the back, and women 
tied it and let it hang down: but this was not a 
striking style. 

It was not till the 16th century that hair styles 
were really developed. The hair was looped on top 
with the forelocks cut straight and hanging. 

A great change in coiffure came in the 17 th 
century when men affected topknots and wometi 
devised an elaborate style. The hair was divided in¬ 
to 6ve parts—the middle, the front, locks on both 
sides, and the back. Each part was dressed, with 
the front hair left to the end to from the main part 
of the coiffure. Young dandies wore their hair in 
the same manner as the women. 

Combs, bar and pins, and cords were used as hair 
ornaments. There were also gold, silver, copper. 


ivory, tortoise shell, wood and gold lacquer or¬ 
naments of all types and shapes. 

Of the hair styles developed in the latter part of 
the 18th century, the most representative at the 
present are the momowan, shimada, ichogaeshi and 
maruttMge. 

Generally speaking, the rtwmoware is worn by 
unmarried girls, and the shimada by those who are 
about to be married. The shimada dressed low is 
is called tsubushi shimada, and is worn by older 
geisha. The yuiwata is similar to the shimada except 
that a piece of red silk covers the top chignon. This 
hair style is worn by girls of marriageable age. 

The marumage is worn upon marriage and differs 
from the shimada in the shape of the top chignon. 

These styles are not very practicable, and, ex¬ 
cept for some in theatrical professions, most women 
now only wear them at the New Year. 

These complicated styles need false hair and 
switches to make the hair look more abundant and 
beautiful; and among the apparatus used arc 
various 6ne and coarse combs to part the hair and 
puff out and arrange the side locks, special hnc 
toothed combs to clean the hair, acting as a sort of 
brush, dressing mirrors, hand mirrors, cords to tie 
the hair, metal washbasins for hot water with which 
to smooth out any kinks, and solid oil to keep the 
shape of the chignon. 

Since the coiffure is so complicated it cannot be 
done every day but is dressed every second or third 
day. Care must be taken, therefore, to preserve the 
shape and it was considered pan of a women’s de¬ 
corum not to disturb it even while sleeping. 

After 1868, men cut off their topknots and wore 
their hair cropped or parted at the side, and young 
boys wore theirs cut straight across the brow. After 
hair clippers were introduced, it was the rule until 
1945 for young boys to have their hair all clipped 
off until they graduated from high school. 

Hair styles for women known asybhatsu (Western 
hair style) became popular after 1868. The hair 
was puffed out all around and gathered at the 
top. Schoolgirls did their hair in the “Margaret” 
style while young girls tied their long hair with a 
ribbon. After the Russo-Japanese War a style 
known as “203 Heights”, in which the hair was 
piled high in front, came into fashion. This style 
commemorated the defeat of the Russian army at 
203 Heights in Port Arthur. After 1910 women 
wore their hair parted at the side and knotted in a 
bun at the back or sometimes with their cars all 
covered up in a style known as mimikakushi. 

Marcel waves were introduced in the 1920s and 
many young girls bobbed their hair. Permanent 
waves were introduced in the 1930’s, and cold 
permanent waves are now popular. 
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Before the War, only women permanently waves 
their hair but now even men do it. Side partings 
for men and short styles for working girls and wo¬ 
men are the fashion today. 

Since Japanese coiffure requires long, straight 
hair, nowadays when girls want to wear their hair 
in Japanese fashion they wear wigs. Presumably 
due to the influence of the Beatles, long hair has 
enjoyed great popularity among young men for the 
past few years. Notably, women have increasingls 
come to wear wigs. 

Dressen of women’s hair known as kamiyui are 
all women while barbers, up till now, have been 
men. Hair dressing as a profession became popular 
in the latter part of the 19th century after Western 
hair styles were introduced. After 1930, hair dres¬ 
sers not only dressed hair but became beauticians 
and professional dressers, dressing brides and others 
in formal kimono. Beauty schools were opened and 
today one must go through a prescribed course to 
become a qualified beautician. 

Barbers first appeared in about 1872. They cut 
the hair of men, boys and girls, as well as shaving 
women’s faces and waving men’s hair. 

Hats and Headgear 

Hats were once worn only by men in Japan, and, 
about the 6th century, only by nobles. In the 7tli 
century kammun and eboshi were worn with the 
nosht and kariginu, the apparel of the aristocrats. 
From the 16th to the end of the 19th century the 
eboshi was also worn with the hakama and sud, the 
formal wear of the samurai. The headgear as well 
as the outer clothing showed the rank of the 
wearer. The common man wore a small eboshi. 
There were no hats for women but when going oui 
they wore a kind of head-dress called ichimegasa or 
covered their head with a katsugi. 

.Since the 18th century when the present kimono 
developed there have been no hats as they could 
not be worn with the complicated hair styles. How¬ 
ever, when travelling, both men and women co¬ 
vered their heads with a kasa (a kind of straw hat). 
Old people wore a hat called soshbbo ; while babies 
wore a kind of tam-o-shanter called daikoku-zukm. 
The fuka-amigasa was worn by the masterless ronm 
to hide his face from public view. The common 
Japanese towel has been popularly used as a cover¬ 
ing for the head ever since the 18th century. 

Hats bectune a part of every day wear in the 
Meiji Era when Western customs were introduced. 
After discarding the topknot, men adopted the 
bowler hat which remained in fashion till about 
1900. Then came caps and soft felt hats. For sum¬ 
mer there are panamas and straw hats worn with 
both Western clothes and kimono. 


.\ sort of hood which went well with the kimono, 
called okoso-zukin, became the fashion for women 
in the latter part of the 19th century. In parts of 
Japan where there is heavy snowfall this was worn 
till the I920’s. 

Before the war few women wore hats even though 
they wore Western dress, but since 1945, with the 
general adoption of Western styles, more women 
have been wearing them. Children wear hats with 
both native and Western clothes against the heat 
and cold; in summer these are mostly made of 
fabric or straw. Today adult males and male col¬ 
lege stiulents rarely wear hats. 

Japanese Make-up 

Hiatory, By the 6th century women in Japan 
were drawing their eyebrows, painting and roug¬ 
ing their farts and blackening their teeth with 
ohttguro. Fare whitening came from China via 
Korea. 

In the 7th century women painted their lips. 
Higborn women painted red spots between the 
eyebrows or near the lips. After the 9th century, 
court ladies plucktxl their eyebrows and drew them 
ill with eyebrwo black. About the 12th century, 
court nobles also paint<>d their faces, drawing their 
eyebrows and blackening their teeth. 

Between the 14th and 15th centuries, make-up 
Wiis worn among the nobility by girls over the age 
of nine, and lioys over the age of eleven. In the 
18th century women painted their nails red. 

'Fhe custom of using make-up was confined at 
first to the nobility, but between the 17th and 18th 
centuries the use of cosmetics spread among the 
common people, giving rise to the practice of wo¬ 
men shaving off their eyebrows and blackening 
their teeth as soon as they were married. It was a 
part of the wife’s daily toilet to shave her eyebrows 
and apply teeth blackening. 

Rouge was used until the 17th century but after 
that women only used paint and lipstick which 
they applied thickly. 

After 1868, men no longer used cosmetics and 
the custom of women shaving off their eyebrows 
and blackening their teeth died out in the latter 
part of the 19th century. In 1903, beauty culture 
was introduced. By 1920, Western influence became 
gradually more apparent. Women manicured their 
nails and even used false eyelashes. Instead of mak¬ 
ing up on the surface they began to think of beauty 
in terms of health and care of the skin based on diet. 

Since the 1930's make-up has become more 
natural and healthy-looking through the use of 
cosmetics designed to harmonise with the natural 
colouring. Rouge had not as a rule been used as 
part of indoor make-up but from about this time 
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it became a part of the toilet. Since the last war, 
there have been further improvements with the 
greater influence of the West, and plastic surgery is 
now often carried out to remodel the nose or make 
the eyes doublelidded. 

Tattooing was abolished as a punishment after 
1868, but it is still practised by some people, as a 
sign of courage and ability to withstand pain. In 
the 18th century gallants of the merchant class 
tattooed their entire body or their arms and legs 
with startling designs in red, black, blue and white. 

Cosissetics asid toUet articles. The early 
face paints were made either of lead or mercury 
compounds and were imported to Japan from 
China until the 16th century. Eyebrow black was 
made from the soot of burnt paulownia wood 
blended with sesame seed oil. Ohaguro, the teeth 
blackening used by Japanese women as a beauty 
aid, was made from the sediment of pieces of iron 
immersed in strong tea. Rouge was made from the 
juice of the safflower while hair oil was made from 
tallow to which pine resin was added. In the 17th 
century face paint was made with lead as an in¬ 
gredient. Liquid powder was also made. Rouge was 
sold smeared on a piece of wood or in a china dish. 
The juice of the satukazura was used as a hair tonic 
while hair oil was made from the kernel of the 
camellia, rapeseed etc. Pomade, which is necessary 
for dressing the elaborate hair styles, was also 
produced. 

For the skin, water from the htchima plant was 
used. Until about 1910, women washed their faces 
with rice bran, the droppings of nightingales, 
brown sugar and washing powder made from red 
beans. These were put into a small red silk pad, 
which was rubbed over the face. 

Towards the end of the 19th century, Western 
methods of manufacturing cosmetics were intro¬ 
duced. Leadless face paints using magnesium, clays 
and starches were made. Face paints and powders 
were made not only in dead white but in flesh pink 
and other tints, as well as mauve, blue and yellow 
to give controu to the face. Soaps, all kinds of 
creams—vanishing, cleansing, cold—and wash¬ 
ing powders were made. Today, methods of make¬ 
up are the same in Japan as in the West and the 
use of perfumes has also increased. 

Toilet sets are in the main for the use of women. 
In the days when women still used rurioshiroi (paste 
powder) it was necessary to have a small dish and 
brush to apply it. In the old days a rabbit’s leg was 
used to brush on the face paint. Heavy make-up 
with nmoskiroi became outmoded in the 1920s and 
cosmetics are now applied with both hands while 
powder is puffed on, as in the West. Women for¬ 
merly carried a small pocket mirror and paper of 
powder, but now compacts are in general use. 


BatUng. Because of the high humidity in 
Japan the people are fond of bathing, taking daily 
baths or at least once in two or three days. Most 
private homes have their own bath-tubs, made of 
cedar, cypress or tile, with boilers attached. One 
person bathes at a time, and the next uses the same 
water; clean hot water is provided for rinsing. 

There are also public bathhouses which are 
operated on a licence from the competent author¬ 
ities. Most of the tubs, about 1.5 metres deep, are 
of the tile and are large enough to hold ten or 
twenty people at a time. The bathrooms are 
equipped with large mirrors and cold and hot 
water taps. Many people go to the public bath¬ 
houses to soak out the fatigue of the day. 

Footwear 

There are three types of footwear— geta, zori and 
waraji. In all three types, holes are made in three 
places in the sole, through which thongs are passed. 
Japanese footwear is worn with the thongs between 
the first and second toes. (Shoes are a modern 
necessity, but since they are the same as in the West, 
they will not be mentioned). 

Gita are made of paulownia, cedar, oak, pine and 
other wood. They are oblong in shape, from 9-10 
cm. wide, about 22 cm. long and about 4 cm. high 
for about wear. 

Zoji were originally made of rice straw, bamboo 
leaves or strips of rags woven together. Today, 
pople wear felt or rubber-soled zori. Felt zSri are 
worn by both men and women. The modern zori 
worn by women are made with a wood base covered 
with vinyl, leather or fabric and have raised heels. 

Waraji were made by weaving rice straw and 
worn for travelling or for outdoor work. It has now 
been replaced by the rubber-sold iabi. 

Snowshoes were woven of straw in the shape of 
boots. Shoes known as kanjiki, made of straw or 
hemp, were worn to walk over muddy places, 
sandbanks or frozen snow. They had no heels, since 
from the necessity of walking on one’s toes in such 
places they were not needed. 

Men’s and women’s geta differ slightly. For men 
they are from 1 to 2 cm. longer and wider than 
women’s, which are more daintily made. Men’s 
and boys’ geta have black, grey or brown thongs 
while for women different colours are used. How¬ 
ever, such footwear have, for the most part, been 
replaced by western wear. The Japanese wear 
western sandals rather than geta or zori and usually 
wear foreign style shoes. 
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Clothes for Rain and 
Cold Weather 

Until the 19th century there were only Japanese 
umbrellas (kasa) made of bamboo paper and high 
geta for rainy weather for both men and women. 
There were also rain capes made of oil-paper or 
straw, but these were for wear when working in 
the rain. 

After 1868, Western umbrellas and long rubber 
boots were introduced. Today, Western umbrellas 
are almost exclusively used while the manufacture 
of rubber boots has increased since about 1930. 

About the end of the 19th century, men were 
wearing light-weight wool Invernesses and women 
an overcoat called azuma-koto. At present, a man 
in kimono wears an invernes and high geta and carries 
an umbrella when it rains, while a woman wears 
an azuma-koto and high geta and carries an umbrella. 

Galoshes, umbrellas and raincoats of vinyl, rayon 
and rubberized material are now common. 

Clothes for cold weather in Japan are primarily 
for wear inside the house; for Japanese houses, 
with their open structure because of the hot sum¬ 
mer, are very cold in winter. Thus padded kimono 
and vests, worn both on top and as undergarments, 
padded haori and thick wool tabi are worn. The 
length of the kimono itself is useful to ward off the 
cold. 

Clothes to wear in the street in cold weather 
came into use only after Western customs had been 
adopted at the end of the 19th century. In about 
1910 mantles were fashionable for men students, 
but they went out of fashion in the 1930’s. Boys 
wore overcoats with rows of brass buttons over 
their kimono. This type of overcoat remained in 
fashion until about 1940. Men now wear mufflers, 
Invernesses and gloves with their kimono. For street 
wear, the first extra garment for women in cold 
weather was the shawl, which came into fashion 
at the end of the 19th century. 

Even today, shawls are worn in districts of Japan 
where it snows heavily. In about 1900, woolen 
azuma-koto and shorn (long stoles) were very much 
in fashion while in about 1910, woollen mantles 
were worn over the kimono. However, Now that 
there are few opportunities to wear kimono, men 
and women use the same raingear and cold 
weather clothes as are used in the west. 

Accessories 

Accessories may be classified into the following 
groups: 

a) Those worn or carried only with kimono, such 

such as fans, obidomt and hakoseka. 


b) Those which are both purely ornamental and 
practical use such as rings, earrings, necklaces 
and bracelets. 

c) lliose which are both ornamental and prac¬ 
tical such as fam, furoshiki, tobacco cases, gloves, 
pockethooks, reticules, canes, watches, etc. 

Of the above, pocketbooks, tobacco cases, fans, 
obidome, hakoseko and furoshiki were found before 
the 19th century. The tobacco case consisted of a 
pouch for cut tobacco and a case for the pipe, and 
was made of leather or fine quality silk. With the 
popularity of cigarettes they have now been re¬ 
placed by cigarette cases. 

Folding fans are made of paper and bamboo and 
carried with formal and ceremonial clothes. Men’s 
fans are made of plain white paper while women’s 
fans have black lacuqered frames covered by gilt 
or sdver paper and a silk tassel. 

Round fans, like the folding fans, are made of 
paper and bamboo but are more practical, Obidome 
are silk cords tied over the obi to keep it in place 
and are a necessary adjunct to a woman’s kimono. 
There are obidome with gold, silver, coral or jewelled 
ornaments, like belt buckles, 

I'he hakoseko is carrit'd tucked into the kimono 
at the breast and is made of silk damask. This ac¬ 
cessory is worn only by brides with their bridal 
attire and by little girls dressed up for the Seven, 
Five and Three festival. 

Gloves, watches and rings came in after 1868. 
Until 1920, watches were worn suspended from 
the obi but these were later replaced by wrist- 
watches. Gloves were primarily a cold weather 
accessory until about the 1930’5 but are now worn 
with both the kimono and Western dress. Hand¬ 
kerchiefs, brooches, earrings, necklaces and brace¬ 
lets were all introduced at the same time as West¬ 
ern dress. Earrings and necklaces are to be noted 
m particular as accessories today, being made in 
great variety and even worn with the kimono. 

Men’s accessories such as tie-pins, culf-links, 
handkerchiefs and walking sticks have been in use 
since 1868. 

The shingen bukuro took the place of bags and 
handbap in the 19th and early 20th centuries. 
This was a sort of reticule made with a paper or 
bamboo basket and a cloth top, closed or opened 
with a cord. Velevet bags were also very popular 
about the same time. Both have now been replaced 
by handbags for women and briefcases for men. 

The furoshiki, which is a piece of silk or cotton 
about 70 cm. square, in many beautiful designs, 
has remained unchanged as an accessory which is 
both practical and ornamental. A convenient 
article, it can be used to wrap thing up or worn as 
a kerchief and when not needed can be folded up 
very small. 
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Staple Food 

The diet of the Japanese people is usually based 
on native food, but enriched by the addition of 
Western and Chinese cookery. 

Food of practically every major country in the 
world is available in the big Japanese cities, and 
Chinese and Western dishes, in particular, are 
served extensively not only in the restaurants but 
also in private homes. 

Japanese food itself consists of almost unlimited 
dishes obtained from both land and sea and, as in 
most Oriental countries, rice has been tradition- 
nally the staple item. 

Tofu, or soy bean curd, considered one of the 
most typical of Japanese foods, was imported from 
China; tempura was adopted from a recipe in Spain 
and Portugal; and the ever popular sukiyaki wjis 
concocted after meat invaded the Japanese diet 
in the late 19th century under the impact of the 
West. 

The development of radio and television has 
also helped to expand recipes here through “cook¬ 
ing classes”. At the same time restaruants special¬ 
izing in banquets serve a refined type of Japanese 
food handed down from the Edo Era. 

While meat forms the main item in Western and 
Chinese meals and is taken in large quantities, it 
is served in Japan only as a subsidiary item, and in 
negligible quantities. 

Rice has been the main item of food in Japan 
since ancient times. The poorer classes who could 
not afford to subsist on rice alone used barley, 
millet and buckwheat to supplement their fare. 

Generally, these miscellaneous cereals are used 
in Japan in their original form rather than in 
meal form as in Western countries. 

During World War II, when there was a trem¬ 
endous shortage of rice, the Japanese people were 
forced to give up their strong attachment for rice 
and eat other cereals mixed with or in between 
servings of rice. 

This habit remained after the war, and now most 
families in the cities eat bread, noodles or soba and 
rattm noodles and spaghetti at least once a day. 
Noodles are very popular among office workers 
who eat their lunch outside because they are 
inexpensive and easy to prepare and eat. 

Bread, which is also served widely, was intro¬ 
duced into Japan by Dutch and Portuguese traders 


in the Edo Period. By the Meiji Era, it was baked 
in considerable quantities, but it was still eaten 
mostly as snacks. 

The last war created a big demand for bread as 
a substitute for rice. Its place as a major staple 
food was established in Japan after the public 
primary schools started serving it to the children 
for lunch. 

The farming population, however, depend en¬ 
tirely on rice and other forms of grain, and it is 
hardly likely that they will turn to bread in the 
foreseeable future. 

Frequency of Meals 

The Japanese people generally eat three times 
a day—in the morning, at noon and in the evening. 
The farmers eat four of five times a day during the 
busy summer season, but three meals a dav is their 
usual routine for the rest of the year. 

In the past, the presecribed diet pattern seems to 
have been two meals a day. This is deduced from 
the fact that at the shrines, where ancient customs 
are preserved much in their original form, food is 
offered to the gods only twice a day—in the morn¬ 
ing and in the evening. Records also show that the 
court nobles of the Heian Period ate twice a day, 
but it appears that a simple repast that corresponds 
to our breakfast was eaten about noon. 

In the Kamakura Period, people began eating 
three meals a day, and this became an established 
custom in the Muromachi Period. But even as 
recently as the middle of the Edo Period, the noon 
meal consisted only of a very light .snack, especially 
among the upper classes. 

The trend towards three meals was led by the 
farmers and workers, and in the late days of the 
Shogunate, the noon meal was given the same 
importance and attention as the morning and even¬ 
ing meals. It was in the Meiji Era when the West¬ 
ern pattern of work and school studies was adopted 
that the three meal system was securely established 
in Japan. 

Tea and Liquor 

There is no set time in Japan for members of 
the family to assemble for cups of tea. Tea is usually 
taken during and after meals, and many people 
also drink it whenever they are thirsty. Tea is in¬ 
variably served within minutes of the arrival of 
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a guest. In some villages, the farmers drink hot 
water with their meals and tea only with snacb 
at other times. 

Green tea predominates in Japan. I'here are 
many varieties of green tea, and a typical family 
usually keeps two or three varieties for guests and 
for daily consumption. Most famillies use bancha 
(coarse tea) for meals and family drinks. More and 
more people have come to drink black lea, coffee, 
soft drinks instead of Japanese green tea. 

Liquor is served before meals—but at the table 
—on special occasions and at banquets. The greater 
part of the artistically arranged food is eaten with 
the liquor, and after the drinking ends, a simple 
meal is usually served. A typical meal of this sort 
would consist of rice, misoshiru (bean paste soup), 
and tsukemono (pickled vegetables). 

Meals 

The Japanese meal normally consists of rice and 
subsidiary dishes, which are mainly of vegetables* 
Many families, especially in the lower income 
bracket, eat rice and vegetables for two out of three 
meals. Beef, pork and chicken have been used with 
increasing frequency in recent years, and an aver¬ 
age family in the cities eats them in one form or 
another at least once a day. But the quantity is 
negligible, and hsh is far more popular in Japan. 

I'he basic breakfast items in Japan are rice, 
mtsoshiru, and tsukemono. In many families, especially 
in the rural districts, misoshiru is served at breakfast 
and again at supper and forms a major item in the 
diet. Every Japanese family has misoshiru for break¬ 
fast except those that have adopted the Western 
menu of bread and butter. In addition, there are 
those who have misoshiru and bread for breakfast. 
Thus, many Japanese diets arc pan Japanese and 
part foreign. 

Tsi^emono appears at all three meals of the day. 
The material varies widely according to the season, 
and there are also several ways of preparing the 
pickles. 

Eggs, nori (dried laver), and tstjeudam (sea Ibod 
cooked in rich soy sauce) are also served for break¬ 
fast in wealthier families. The commonest way of 
eating eggs at breakfast is to pour them, raw, over 
rice. 

2^sui (rice gruel seasoned with soy sauce or 
miso) is a traditional dish. Today, however, the 
greater part of these farming families have the 
same diet for breakfast as people in the cities. 

The midday meal is a relatively simple one both 
in the cities and in the country. Salted fish, tsuke- 
monoy tsvdadani (sea food cooked and preserved in 
rich soy sauce) and left-overs are the usual fare for 
lunch at home. Tea or hot water is poured over 


rice (usually cooked in the morning or night before 
and therefore cold) for lunch. 

For men and women who go out to work, there 
are the bento (lunch boxes). Some people, especially 
in the upper income brackets, eat their lunch in 
company dining halls or nearby restaurants, but 
the great majority take bentd for economic and 
nutritive reasons. 

Light, shallow aluminium lunch boxes are most 
commonly used for carrying bmtd. Sometimes there 
IS one box for rice and a smaller one for the other 
food. In other cases, a partition inside the box 
separates the rice and the other food. 

In the cities* some of the younger people take 
sandwiches for lunch. Those who cat outside in 
restaurani.s usually eat noodles, simple Western 
di8hi*s, oi domburi (a big ser\’ing of boiled rice in a 
bowl covered with slices offish or some other highly 
seasontx! food.) 

Supper is the most important meal in Japan, 
and the greater pari of the day’s required calories, 
protein and fat are taken at this meal. 

I'lsh IS cither served raw {sashimi)t dipped in 
vinegar (sumonono), boiled, or cooked with soy 
sauce (rtiriwtr). Bi^efand pork are normally cooked 
or fried with vegetables because in this form they 
are more wonomical and also go better with rice. 

Western and Chinese food is served in conven¬ 
tional forms at restaurants, but in ordinary homes 
they have b(»en altered to suit the taste, budget 
and culinary art of the housewife. 

Oottani {vegetables cooked in soy sauce or miso in 
a huge pot) was a most common dish in the farming 
villages. 

Rice 

Rice is thought to have been eaten in Japan since 
about 500 B.c. and it is believed that there has 
been little change in the form of the rice over the 
centuries. 

In ancient times, rice was cooked in a steaming 
basket. The present form of cooking it with water 
in pots was developed in the Hcian Period. The 
steamed rice was called kowaity and the softer boiled 
rice himeti. 

Kawaii was more popular than himeii until the 
Kamakura Period. By this time, the common peo¬ 
ple were eating kade^meshi (rice boiled with other 
cereals) and it is believed that kowaii was eaten on 
special occasions only. 

In the past, rice was usually cooked with other 
cereals b^ause the rice crop was poor, and the 
farmers had to make liberal offerings to the Govern¬ 
ment. The farmers usually cooked rice with pota¬ 
toes, millet and beans to supplement their staple 
food. 
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After the Meyi Era, Japan itarted impcxting rice 
from abroad, and improved farming techniques 
raised domestic rice production. As a result, the 
Japanese people start^ depending more and more 
hnvily on rice. But, as has already been stated (p. 
690), a series of bumper harvests over the past 
several yean stemming from the development of 
agricultural technology and improvements in the 
quality of rice have resulted in rice surpluses. Con¬ 
sequently, the government has given guidance and 
orientation to the farming population to adjust the 
production of rice. This is due in part to the fact 
that the Japanese no longer eat as much rice as they 
did formerly. 

Typical Foods Made of 
Rice 

Typical foods made of rice and mochi, sushi, and 
meatgohm, 

Mochi, (rice cake is prepared in one of two ways: 
by steaming and pounding mochi-gome or by mixing 
uruchi-gome flour with water and steaming to dough. 

Records show that the Japanese people were 
eating mochi as far back as the Nara Period, but it 
is not clear whether mochi was invented in Japan or 
introduced from China. 

Since ancient times, the Japanese people offered 
round shaped kagami mochi to the gods and ate them 
themselves at the New Year and on other festive 
occasions. The farmers invariably pound mochi at 
festivals and on days when special farm rites are 
held. 

There are several different types of mochi for 
special occasions. Examples are the kusa mochi (herb 
mochi) for the Dolls Festival on March 3, the chimaki 
for the Boys Festival on May 5, and the imko mochi 
eaten on Nov. 1. 

Sushi (rice balls) existed in Japan in the Nara 
Period, but in a considerably different form than 
known today. 

In ancient times, sushi was made as a means of 
preserving beef and fisb. The beef or flsh were first 
salted and then placed in a tub of steaming rice. 
The lid was then closed, until the rice became sour 
and the sourness was transmitted to the meat and 
fish. The Japanese people of those days found that 
such meat and fish were tastier and easier to pre¬ 
serve. 

Such was the origin ofsushi. In more recent times, 
sushi makers used vinegar to make the rice sour 
quickly, and buried the beef and fish overnight in 
the sour rice. This form of sudu was called hcffoxuAi 
(quick sushi). The latest—and quickest—method is 
to place raw fish over sour rice. In this form, the 
roles of the fish and rice are reversed, and fish be¬ 


comes the relish for rice and not the main item 
of the sushi. 

In the Edo Period, sushi was divided into oshi- 
zushi, made by squeezing vinegared rice through 
wooden moulds, and nigirizushi, made by moulding 
the rice with the fingers. Today, oshizushi, predomi¬ 
nates in western Japan and mgirizmhi in eastern 
Japan. 

There are countless variations of mazt-gohan rice 
boiled with meat, fish, vegetables or combination 
of them). It was first started with the kade-meshi, rice 
cooked with mixed cereals or dried vegetable leaves. 

The oldest form of tmze-gohan is akagayu (rice 
gruel cooked with red beans). Sekihan, or okowa, 
{mochigome cooked with red beans) is also an old 
rice recipe that is used on festive occasions. 

The imogaya of the Heian Era, another old form 
of mazt-gohan, was crushed taro poured over a 
bowl of rice. 

The imogaya of the Heian Period, another old 
form of mazt-gohan, was crushed taro poured over a 
vegetables are cooked with rice. The best known 
is gomoku-mtshi (five-ingredient rice) in which rice 
is boiled with flavoured mushrooms, dried gourd 
slices, carrots, peas and other vegetables in season. 

Kama-mtshi (pot rice) is mazt-gohan served 
steaming hot in a separate pot for each person. 
Many inexpensive restaurants serve pot rice with 
oysters, chicken, bamboo shoots and chestnuts. 

Fl our 

Flour has never been used as widely in Japan as 
in Western countries, but the method of making 
grain into flour has been known since ancient 
times. 

Mochi are often made of rice flour and noodles 
and dumplings have existed for a long time in 
Japan. 

The main reason why flour was not widely ac¬ 
cepted as a major staple food in Japan was because 
the damp climate made it difficult to preserve 
grain in flour form. 

UJon, the most common form of noodles, is 
eaten boiled and dipp>ed in sweetened soy sauce 
soup. 

Somtn, developed in the Muromachi Period, is 
made by first mixing wheat flour, salt and oil. The 
dough is then spread and cut into lutrrow thread¬ 
like sheets and dried for preservation. 

Soba (buck-wheat noodles) was developed in the 
early Edo Period. About this time, venders and 
shops appeared specializing in udon and soba. To¬ 
day, the term sobi^ is used in eastern Japan for 
venders and shops that sell udon and soba. In 
western Japan, these are called udsrpw. 

In the past soba and udon were served in private 
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homei when friends and relations gathered for 
funerals, memorial services and the Lantern 
Festival. 

Dimgo, or dumplings, have existed in Japan 
since the Middle Ages. There are many varieties 
of dumplings, and they are usually eaten between 
meals. 

Vegetables 

Since ancient times, the Japanese diet has been 
primarily vegetarian. 

Until the Muromachi Period, the people de¬ 
pended heavily on wild vegetables because there 
were only a few cultivated kinds. 

Even today, /uii (bog-rhubarb), udo (spike¬ 
nards), warabi (bracken), zmmai (fern) takmoko 
(bamboo shoots), kinoko (fungus) and stri (parsley) 
are still popular. 

In the past, the most important cultivated 
vegetables were radish, turnips, beans, cucumbers, 
eggplants, carrots, burdocks and lotus roots. 

Pumpkins, corn, and sweet potatoes were added 
in the Edo Period, and many new varieties of vege¬ 
tables were introduced from the West in the 
Meiji Era. Among them were potatoes, cabbages, 
tomatoes and onions, which were adopted exten¬ 
sively throughout the country, and have now be¬ 
come indispensable items. 

Vegetables are served raw, cooked in (soy 
sauce), mixed with vinegar and miso, or prepared 
in the Western style with butter, salt and pepper. 

Tsukemono is a uniquely Japanese dish that ap¬ 
pears at every meal. Originally the vegetables 
were pickled in salt alone, but in the Nara Period, 
the people began pickling them also in miso, draff 
and rice-bran. 

Unuboshi (apricot pickled in salt and beefsteak 
plant) is also an old recipe that could be classified 
as tsukemono. 

Seaweed is found extensively in the seas sur¬ 
rounding Japan and has been used widely as food 
for a long time. The most common are wakame, 
hijiki, tangle and laver. 

Tokoroten jellies are also made from seaweed. 

Meat 

Beef and pork were eaten in ancient Japan but 
with the introduction of Buddhism the people 
started to avoid eating, and it is only in recent 
times that it has come to consume on a large 
scale. The only exception was venison and boar’s 
flesh htmted down and eaten by the inhabitants of 
the woodlands. 

When Dutch cookery was introduced into Japan, 
the Japanese started eating meat again in small 


quantities, but they usually confined tholr dioice 
to boar’s flesh. In the late Edo Period, sukiyoki (beef 
cooked with vt^tables in sk^) became popular in 
cities like Tokyo, Yokohama, Kyoto and Osaka. 

Pigs were originally raised in Okinawa, the 
Amami Islands and in Kagoshima, and spread to 
Edo around 1770. It was not until much later, 
however, that they came to be raised for food. 

Fowl was eaten more often than beef in Japan 
from ancient times to the Middle Ages. The fowl 
in these cases were wild birds which were trapped 
or shot in hunting parties. Chicken began to ap¬ 
pear in the Japanese diet in the late Mo Period 
and is now eaten more than any other kind of 
poultry. Hen’s eggs have been eaten since the 
Heian Period. 

Fish and Sea Food 

Because it is an island country, Japan is blessed 
with an abundance of fresh fish and sea food. They 
were the major delicacies during the many centu¬ 
ries in which the Japanese people refrained from 
eating beef and pork. 

Fish and sea food are normally served boiled or 
grilled, but they were originally eaten raw, dipped 
in shovu, vinegar or miso. Sashimi and namasu are 
typical dishes that are still served exteruively to¬ 
day. 

Several methods were developed for preserving 
fish and sea food because in the past it took several 
days and sometimes weeks to transport fish inland. 
It is most commonly eaten dried, salted or smother¬ 
ed with miso. Recently, however, because of the 
pollution of the sea, changes in sea currentt and 
previous thoughtless fishing practices, fewer and 
fewer fish are now caught in Japanese waters. 
Horse-mackerel and mackerel pikes, which people 
used to eat because they were inexpensive are now 
considered high-class fish. 

Ktttsttobushi is a high class seasoning made by 
drying the meat of bonito. 

Shiokara, a uniquely Japanese recipe, it raw fish 
and intestines pickled in salt. This recipe was de¬ 
veloped as long ago as the Heian Period. 

Kamaboko, a popular food for festive occasions it 
made by mashing fish meat and steaming it. 

Seasonings 

The major seasonings used for preparing Japa¬ 
nese food are salt, miso, shiyu, vinegar, sugar and 
oil. 

Salt was made in Japan in the Middle Ages by 
distilling tea water. Yakishia, or table salt, was 
adopted at the beginning of the modern era. The 
salt produced in Japan today it white and pleasant 
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to the eye, and has a soft, soothing taste. Most of 
Japan’s salt farms were along the shores of the 
Inland Sea. Today, Japan’s salt farms are gradual¬ 
ly disappearing and salt is now being manufactured 
by using modem mechanical methods, such as ion 
exchange. 

Miao is an indispensable item in the Japanese 
diet. Most Japanese eat misoshiru, or miso soup, at 
least once a day, and this habit will probably 
continue for some time to come. 

Miso had its beginning in ancient times, but it 
was in the Heian Era that it came to be used in the 
way known today. Miso is made from soy beans, 
and there are many varieties, depending on the 
kind of bean and the amount of salt used. It is used 
for making misoshini, for stewing, and as an ingre¬ 
dient for a sort of Japanese mayonnaise. 

Shoyn. The present form of was developed 
in modern times, considerably later than miso. It is 
believed to have been evolved from hishio, a sea¬ 
soning somewhere between miso and shiyu that was 
widely used in the Nara and Heian Period. Hishio 
was made of rice, soy beans, wheat and salt. Skoyu 
as it is known today is made of soy beans, barley, 
malt, salt and water. 

Vlncfar. In ancient times, the Japanese people 
used Japanese apricot vinegar, bitter orange 
vinegar and citron vinegar for seasoning. In the 
Middle Ages, vinegar was made by mixing boiled 
rice, malt and water. In recent times, vinegar 
made by this method is called konuzu (rice vinegar) 
and distinguished from sakezu (alcoholic vinegar) 
made by mixing sake, vinegar and water. 

Sofar existed in the Nara Period, but it was 
then used chiefly as medicine. It was only in the 
late Middle Ages that it came to be used in Japan 
for seasoning. Even then, sugar was imported and 
therefore a luxury. The farmers and lower ranking 
warriors and court officials could not afford to buy 
sugar under such circumstances, and sugar was 
unknown in many of the farming villages even as 
recently as the 1920’s. 

There were substitutes, however, and in the 
Heian Era, mizuame (millet jelly), honey and 
amazura (made by distilling leaves), were used for 
sweetening. 

Japan began producing sugar in modern times 
but still depends heavily on imported sugar, be¬ 
cause sugar-cane can be grown only in warm 
regions like Shikoku and KyOshO. 

Sake. 'Die Japanese people presumably made 
sake from nuts and berries in the days when grain 
was unknown. 

Many centuries later, when rice and millet were 
cultivated, ways were devised to make sake from 
them. In times when there was no malt, the Japa¬ 
nese are said to have made sake by chewing grain 


and collecting the grain and saliva in pots. It is 
believed that malt was developed in the Nara 
Period. 

Shochu is a distilled spirit made from millet, 
potatoes and sake lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the past 
50 or 60 years but it is not as good as foreign wine, 
and the demand is negligible. Japan produces 
excellent beer, which is consumed extensively 
especially during the summer months. 

To was first imported into Japan from China 
in powdered form. Its consumption was limited to 
the feudal lords, court nobles and priests, and it 
was taken with salt or amazura. 

Green tea spread among the people in the Edo 
Period and is now exported to foreign countries. 

Csdces. Until about 100 years ago, the common 
people of Japan ate dried fruit and taro. 

In the Nara Era, logashi was imported from 
China. This was a sort of fried biscuit made of rice 
or wheat flour and is thought to be the origin of 
the sembei of today. 

Manju (buns with bean jam stuffing) ztnd yokan 
(sweet bean jelly) were copied from lenshin, a Chi¬ 
nese dessert introduced to Japan in the Kamakura 
Period by the Zen priests. 

Manju was originally stuffed with vegetables, 
and the practice of stuffing it with bean jam began 
in modern times. 

Mochigashi (bean jam cakes), okoshi (millet and 
rice cakes) and rakugan (a dried sweets) are major 
Japanese confections. Western pastries and sweets 
are also produced and sold in large quantities. 

Fruits. The traditional Japanese fruits are 
peaches, persimmons, pears, chestnuts, tange¬ 
rines, nutmegs and loquats. These have been 
improved upon over the centuries and are available 
in large quantities. 

The most important fruits introduced since the 
late 19th century arc cherries, apples and grapes. 
These are also produced in large quantities. 

Characteristic Diets 

The diet of the Japanese people is primarily 
vegetarian. Beef, pork and chicken, while very 
popular in recent years, were historically not as 
widely used as in other countries, and in many 
sections of Japan they are not considered an es¬ 
sential item of diet. 

This was partly because of the Buddhist aver¬ 
sion to meat but possibly even more because of the 
Japanese liking for food of a light and simple 
flavour. The plentiful supply of fish and sea food 
also discouraged the use of beef and pork. 

Harmony of colour, symmetry and arrangement 
are ruling factors in the serving of Japanese food 
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and an attempt is made to preserve as much as 
possible the original taste, shape and colour of the 
material used. Great care is also taken in the selec¬ 
tion of vessels. 

The Japanese people think of food in terms of 
the season, and the first fish or vegetable of each 
season is eaten with much relish. Bamboo shoots, 
fungus and bracken symbolize spring to the Japa¬ 
nese people; bonito, the month of May, and 
mackerel pikes and mushrooms, autumn. Hot¬ 
houses and other artificial techniques have ad¬ 
vanced rapidly in the past few years. Consequent¬ 
ly, the Japanese habit of expressing the feeling of 
the season through foods is now being lost. 

Tableware and Table 
Manners 

Low wooden tables are usually used for eating, 
but on formal occasions, meals are served on in¬ 
dividual trays. A second or third tray is used when 
all the food cannot be placed on a single tray. 

The food is served in chinaware bowls and 
dishes, and the soup in lacquer bowls with lids. 

Chopsticks play the triple role of knife, fork and 
spoon. They are usually made of wood, but the 
more expensive ones are made of ivory and silver. 

Chopsticks have been used in Japan since an¬ 
cient times. The old-fashioned ones were shaped 
like tweezers and not made in two pieces like the 
modern ones. It appears that spoons were used in 
the Middle Ages to eat rice, but the habit has now 
died out. 

Liquor is served in chinaware jars calleil tokkun 
and sipped from tiny chinaware cups that fit into 
the plam of the hand. 

In the Heian Period, rice and supplementary 
food were eaten separately and not in alternate 
mouthfuls as they are eaten now. 

Japanese food as it is known today, is a combi¬ 
nation of the food of the court nobles of the Heian 
Period and the vegetable diet of the Kamakura 
Period. 

Many sets of regulations govern the selection of 
dishes and bowls for specific types of food, the ar¬ 
rangement of the bowls and dishes, the handling of 
the bowls and chopsticks, and the order in which 
the food is taken. 

The Diet Throughout History 

As in all other countries, the variety of materials 
used and the method of preparing Japanese food 
has changed over the centuries. There were great 
changes when Buddhism was introduced from 


China and again when Japan opened her dotirs 
to the East. 

We can infer the diet and eating habits of pre- 
Buddhist Japan from the food offerings made to tiie 
gods. The offerings originally consisted of poultry, 
meat and fish, vegetables, seaweed, salt and fruits. 
They were usually raw. Sakt and water were offered 
as drinks. 

In the Middle Ages a marked difference dev¬ 
eloped 111 the diet of die court nobles and the people 
111 the countryside. 

The farmers had two separate kinds of diet, one 
for daily consumption and another for special oc¬ 
casions. Delicacies handed down since ancient times 
and food ordinarilv eaten by the court nobles were 
served on s|>ecial days. The normal diet consisted 
of rice barley and millet for staple food and mim- 
shru or misn pastes as relishes. This basic formula 
IS still adheretl to in the farming villages. 

The court nobles were much more extravagant, 
and there was less distinction between their ordi¬ 
nary diet and meals for special occasions. Their 
menu consisted of; 
namiimono —raw fish and meat; 
himmo —drietl fish ami meat; 
iKmotie—fish and vegetable with a dressing of sesame 

seeds, bean jiaste, or vinegar; 
wiAimo/w -grilled or broiled meal and fish; 
kubouliuicamom —deep bowl of vinegared meat, 

fish anti giblets; 
at,iimwno —soup. 

The court nobles preferred sumashi (clear soup) 
to the thick mtsoshtru prevalent in the countryside. 

Husht. the forerunner of the sushi (rice balls) of 
today, was developed in this era as a means of 
preserving raw meat and fish. Nama.su, another 
raw recipe of this period, is believed to be the fore¬ 
runner of sashmi. 

Namasu as it is known loday-vinegared fish and 
radish - was developed in more recent times. 

On ordinary days, the people squatted on the 
floor for meals, but chairs and ubies were used for 
banquets at the palace. Seasonings like salt, miso 
and hishw, the forerunner of soy sauce, were placed 
in containers on the banquet tables and used by the 
individual guests to suit their own taste. 

Sake was served each time a new dish appeared, 
and an ulai, or Japanese lyrical drama, was recited 
to add a festive air to the banquet. 

Rice was served from a single large bowl, but 
eaten separately from the supplemenury dishes. 

The diet of court nobles of the Heian Period was 
centred on fish and meat and completely different 
from that of the common people. Some of the 
recipes were handed down from former times and 
many were copied from China. 

The spread of the Zen sect of Buddhism in the 
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to the eye, and has a soft, soothing taste. Most of 
Japan’s salt farms were along the shores of the 
Inland Sea. Today, Japan’s salt farms are gradual¬ 
ly disappearing and salt is now being manufactured 
by using modem mechanical methods, such as ion 
exchange. 

Miao is an indispensable item in the Japanese 
diet. Most Japanese eat misoshiru, or miso soup, at 
least once a day, and this habit will probably 
continue for some time to come. 

Miso had its beginning in ancient times, but it 
was in the Heian Era that it came to be used in the 
way known today. Miso is made from soy beans, 
and there are many varieties, depending on the 
kind of bean and the amount of salt used. It is used 
for making misoshini, for stewing, and as an ingre¬ 
dient for a sort of Japanese mayonnaise. 

Shoyn. The present form of was developed 
in modern times, considerably later than miso. It is 
believed to have been evolved from hishio, a sea¬ 
soning somewhere between miso and shiyu that was 
widely used in the Nara and Heian Period. Hishio 
was made of rice, soy beans, wheat and salt. Skoyu 
as it is known today is made of soy beans, barley, 
malt, salt and water. 

Vlncfar. In ancient times, the Japanese people 
used Japanese apricot vinegar, bitter orange 
vinegar and citron vinegar for seasoning. In the 
Middle Ages, vinegar was made by mixing boiled 
rice, malt and water. In recent times, vinegar 
made by this method is called konuzu (rice vinegar) 
and distinguished from sakezu (alcoholic vinegar) 
made by mixing sake, vinegar and water. 

Sofar existed in the Nara Period, but it was 
then used chiefly as medicine. It was only in the 
late Middle Ages that it came to be used in Japan 
for seasoning. Even then, sugar was imported and 
therefore a luxury. The farmers and lower ranking 
warriors and court officials could not afford to buy 
sugar under such circumstances, and sugar was 
unknown in many of the farming villages even as 
recently as the 1920’s. 

There were substitutes, however, and in the 
Heian Era, mizuame (millet jelly), honey and 
amazura (made by distilling leaves), were used for 
sweetening. 

Japan began producing sugar in modern times 
but still depends heavily on imported sugar, be¬ 
cause sugar-cane can be grown only in warm 
regions like Shikoku and KyOshO. 

Sake. 'Die Japanese people presumably made 
sake from nuts and berries in the days when grain 
was unknown. 

Many centuries later, when rice and millet were 
cultivated, ways were devised to make sake from 
them. In times when there was no malt, the Japa¬ 
nese are said to have made sake by chewing grain 


and collecting the grain and saliva in pots. It is 
believed that malt was developed in the Nara 
Period. 

Shochu is a distilled spirit made from millet, 
potatoes and sake lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the past 
50 or 60 years but it is not as good as foreign wine, 
and the demand is negligible. Japan produces 
excellent beer, which is consumed extensively 
especially during the summer months. 

To was first imported into Japan from China 
in powdered form. Its consumption was limited to 
the feudal lords, court nobles and priests, and it 
was taken with salt or amazura. 

Green tea spread among the people in the Edo 
Period and is now exported to foreign countries. 

Csdces. Until about 100 years ago, the common 
people of Japan ate dried fruit and taro. 

In the Nara Era, logashi was imported from 
China. This was a sort of fried biscuit made of rice 
or wheat flour and is thought to be the origin of 
the sembei of today. 

Manju (buns with bean jam stuffing) ztnd yokan 
(sweet bean jelly) were copied from lenshin, a Chi¬ 
nese dessert introduced to Japan in the Kamakura 
Period by the Zen priests. 

Manju was originally stuffed with vegetables, 
and the practice of stuffing it with bean jam began 
in modern times. 

Mochigashi (bean jam cakes), okoshi (millet and 
rice cakes) and rakugan (a dried sweets) are major 
Japanese confections. Western pastries and sweets 
are also produced and sold in large quantities. 

Fruits. The traditional Japanese fruits are 
peaches, persimmons, pears, chestnuts, tange¬ 
rines, nutmegs and loquats. These have been 
improved upon over the centuries and are available 
in large quantities. 

The most important fruits introduced since the 
late 19th century arc cherries, apples and grapes. 
These are also produced in large quantities. 

Characteristic Diets 

The diet of the Japanese people is primarily 
vegetarian. Beef, pork and chicken, while very 
popular in recent years, were historically not as 
widely used as in other countries, and in many 
sections of Japan they are not considered an es¬ 
sential item of diet. 

This was partly because of the Buddhist aver¬ 
sion to meat but possibly even more because of the 
Japanese liking for food of a light and simple 
flavour. The plentiful supply of fish and sea food 
also discouraged the use of beef and pork. 

Harmony of colour, symmetry and arrangement 
are ruling factors in the serving of Japanese food 
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composed of stones (in recent years, of concrete); 
the framework of the house is of timber. The found¬ 
ation, pillars and beams, and finally the rafters to 
support the roof, make up the basic framework of 
the house. 

In Japan, all houses were once made of timber, 
none of stone nor of brick. It was not until the mid¬ 
dle of the 19th century that buildings of stone and 
brick came to be built even in limited numbers. 
The reasons for this were firstly the abundant sup¬ 
ply of timber, and secondly, the frequent occur¬ 
rence of earthquakes in Japan which made a flexi¬ 
ble structure necessary. 

Buildings of stone or of brick are less able to 
withstand the shock of earthquakes, and moreover 
are heavy, and thus liable to cause more damage 
and injury than timber. Also, because of the abun¬ 
dant supplies of timber, wooden houses can easily 
be rebuilt if they are damaged or destroyed. Con¬ 
sequently, Japanese houses from ancient times to 
the present have been built of wood. 

As there has been no change in the materials 
used for construction, the tools used by carpenters 
are almost identical to those used centuries pre¬ 
viously. This lack of change meant on the other 
hand a corresponding lack in progress in building 
technique, as a result of which attention was turned 
primarily to the refinement of formal beauty. 

Moreover, because wooden houses do not last 
for long, and because of repeated damage from 
earthquakes and from the typhoons that sweep the 
country every autumn, the attention of the Japa¬ 
nese was turned to the action of nature in relation 
to their homes, and they had little regard for 
durability as a quality of houses. 

Thus the Japanese people came to have less 
regard for decorative artifices in their home's, pre¬ 
ferring to admire the beauty, of the unadorned 
raw material of timber itself. As a result, it is the 
custom to leave pillars and beams in their original 
state to show the nature of the wood itself, and to 
paint them only in a few special cases. 

Second Factor: The Wall 

After the wooden framework of the house has 
been completed, thin strips of bamboo are nailed 
or tied to the supporting framework to form the 
base of the walls. These bamboo strips are placed 
about 4 centimeters apart, crossing at right angles. 
For the basic layer of the wall, a somewhat clayish 
soil, into which short strips of straw have been 
mixed, is applied. When this application has dried, 
the process is repeated one or more times, before 
the final finish is applied. 

For the finish, shell ash or lime is used, but some¬ 
times for an especially fine fihish, certain types of 


natural clay and sand are employed with an ad¬ 
hesive agent. The wall finish is not applied over 
pillars and other parts which show the structural 
material, leaving the natural timber exposed to 
contribute to the beauty of the room interior. 
European houses tend to show the thickness of the 
walls, with their beauty to be found in the quality 
of sturdiness or massiveness, but in the Japanese 
house, the walla are invariably enclosed on both 
sides by wooden pillars which effectively hide the 
walls’ thickness, that is, its third dimension, thus 
heightening its effect as a two-dimentional plane 
surface. The beauty of this surface, combined with 
the beauty of the natural grain of the timber med 
in pillars and other parts, is typical of the beauty 
to be found in the Japanese home. 

Consequently, in Japan, special attention came 
to be focused, when building a house, on the 
Ireauty of the mokumr or masam, the natural mark¬ 
ings of the wood grain. In some cases, according 
to taste, natural wood is used, without having the 
bark removed: the natural colour of the bark and 
its rough texture are highly prized. At the same 
time, the natural tint in the wall finish and the 
fineness or coarsent'ss of the grain also came to be 
carefully considered. 

Third Factor; Open 
•Structure and Fixtures 

The next factor to be taken into consideration 
in a survey of the Japanese house is its open struc¬ 
ture. The heavy rains, humidity and high tem¬ 
perature of the Japanese summer have all contri¬ 
buted to this openness of structure; and this char¬ 
acteristic, together with the various tategu or fixtures 
employed, creates the special beauty peculiar to 
the Japanese home. 

It IS impossible to build houses on an open 
structure in stone or brick, us only timber allows 
enough freedom. In European architecture, open 
structure came to be possible only after the de- 
delopment of modern steel and concrete buildings, 
and it was after this development that it came to 
lie used in modern homes as a new architectural 
style. 

In the traditional Japanese house, the shoji is 
used to separate the outside from the inside of the 
house, while the fusuma is employed to separate 
rooms. Both are sliding doors, whose upper and 
lower edges are held in place by grooves with nar¬ 
row wooden rails. Outside the ihdji, sliding wooden 
doors called amado are built for the purpose of added 
protection at night. These wooden doors too are 
made to move along grooves, so that it is po«iibe 
to slide them all into a special pocket prepared for 
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to the eye, and has a soft, soothing taste. Most of 
Japan’s salt farms were along the shores of the 
Inland Sea. Today, Japan’s salt farms are gradual¬ 
ly disappearing and salt is now being manufactured 
by using modem mechanical methods, such as ion 
exchange. 

Miao is an indispensable item in the Japanese 
diet. Most Japanese eat misoshiru, or miso soup, at 
least once a day, and this habit will probably 
continue for some time to come. 

Miso had its beginning in ancient times, but it 
was in the Heian Era that it came to be used in the 
way known today. Miso is made from soy beans, 
and there are many varieties, depending on the 
kind of bean and the amount of salt used. It is used 
for making misoshini, for stewing, and as an ingre¬ 
dient for a sort of Japanese mayonnaise. 

Shoyn. The present form of was developed 
in modern times, considerably later than miso. It is 
believed to have been evolved from hishio, a sea¬ 
soning somewhere between miso and shiyu that was 
widely used in the Nara and Heian Period. Hishio 
was made of rice, soy beans, wheat and salt. Skoyu 
as it is known today is made of soy beans, barley, 
malt, salt and water. 

Vlncfar. In ancient times, the Japanese people 
used Japanese apricot vinegar, bitter orange 
vinegar and citron vinegar for seasoning. In the 
Middle Ages, vinegar was made by mixing boiled 
rice, malt and water. In recent times, vinegar 
made by this method is called konuzu (rice vinegar) 
and distinguished from sakezu (alcoholic vinegar) 
made by mixing sake, vinegar and water. 

Sofar existed in the Nara Period, but it was 
then used chiefly as medicine. It was only in the 
late Middle Ages that it came to be used in Japan 
for seasoning. Even then, sugar was imported and 
therefore a luxury. The farmers and lower ranking 
warriors and court officials could not afford to buy 
sugar under such circumstances, and sugar was 
unknown in many of the farming villages even as 
recently as the 1920’s. 

There were substitutes, however, and in the 
Heian Era, mizuame (millet jelly), honey and 
amazura (made by distilling leaves), were used for 
sweetening. 

Japan began producing sugar in modern times 
but still depends heavily on imported sugar, be¬ 
cause sugar-cane can be grown only in warm 
regions like Shikoku and KyOshO. 

Sake. 'Die Japanese people presumably made 
sake from nuts and berries in the days when grain 
was unknown. 

Many centuries later, when rice and millet were 
cultivated, ways were devised to make sake from 
them. In times when there was no malt, the Japa¬ 
nese are said to have made sake by chewing grain 


and collecting the grain and saliva in pots. It is 
believed that malt was developed in the Nara 
Period. 

Shochu is a distilled spirit made from millet, 
potatoes and sake lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the past 
50 or 60 years but it is not as good as foreign wine, 
and the demand is negligible. Japan produces 
excellent beer, which is consumed extensively 
especially during the summer months. 

To was first imported into Japan from China 
in powdered form. Its consumption was limited to 
the feudal lords, court nobles and priests, and it 
was taken with salt or amazura. 

Green tea spread among the people in the Edo 
Period and is now exported to foreign countries. 

Csdces. Until about 100 years ago, the common 
people of Japan ate dried fruit and taro. 

In the Nara Era, logashi was imported from 
China. This was a sort of fried biscuit made of rice 
or wheat flour and is thought to be the origin of 
the sembei of today. 

Manju (buns with bean jam stuffing) ztnd yokan 
(sweet bean jelly) were copied from lenshin, a Chi¬ 
nese dessert introduced to Japan in the Kamakura 
Period by the Zen priests. 

Manju was originally stuffed with vegetables, 
and the practice of stuffing it with bean jam began 
in modern times. 

Mochigashi (bean jam cakes), okoshi (millet and 
rice cakes) and rakugan (a dried sweets) are major 
Japanese confections. Western pastries and sweets 
are also produced and sold in large quantities. 

Fruits. The traditional Japanese fruits are 
peaches, persimmons, pears, chestnuts, tange¬ 
rines, nutmegs and loquats. These have been 
improved upon over the centuries and are available 
in large quantities. 

The most important fruits introduced since the 
late 19th century arc cherries, apples and grapes. 
These are also produced in large quantities. 

Characteristic Diets 

The diet of the Japanese people is primarily 
vegetarian. Beef, pork and chicken, while very 
popular in recent years, were historically not as 
widely used as in other countries, and in many 
sections of Japan they are not considered an es¬ 
sential item of diet. 

This was partly because of the Buddhist aver¬ 
sion to meat but possibly even more because of the 
Japanese liking for food of a light and simple 
flavour. The plentiful supply of fish and sea food 
also discouraged the use of beef and pork. 

Harmony of colour, symmetry and arrangement 
are ruling factors in the serving of Japanese food 
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is in the fonn of a scroll which is unrolled at the 
time of display, and rolled again for stroage. Paint¬ 
ings, poems or epigrammatic phrases are to be 
found on these scrolls, and the more famous the 
artist responsible for the painting or for the callig¬ 
raphy, the more the scroll is valued. Most people 
own more than one such scroll, and they are 
changed to suit the season or occasion, or in honour 
of a particular guest. Guests who are familiar with 
the correct etiquette, on entering the guest room, 
approach the tokouoma and after bowing in the 
direction of the displayed scroll, spend a moment 
in appreciating the beauty and aptness of the scroll. 

Even the kakemono scrolls, which are thus so 
highly valued, are never displayed more than one 
at a time. It is this same love for simplicity that 
has prevented the painting of the wooden parts 
in a room, and led to the use of a clear lacquer 
when application is unavoidable; when paint must 
be used, it is limited to the smallest area possible, 
in such a manner as to serve as an accent to the 
simple beauty of the room. For instance lacquer 
may be applied to the wood on the lower part of 
the tokormma alcove, accentuating the harmony of 
colours in the room in the most effective manner. 

Such are the characteristics to be found in the 
interior of a Japanese house, which also apply lo 
the outer aspect of the house. 

Sixth Factor: The Rool 

The most prominent factors determining the 
outside aspect of a house are its roof, its outer wall, 
and its open parts, such as doors and windows. 
Of these, the open structure has already been 
touched upon in the chapters on interior char¬ 
acteristics. 

The roof of the Japanese house is made with due 
consideration for the heavy rainfall, with a slant 
of 45 degrees or more, and provided with deep 
eaves. The shade made by these deep caves is a 
determining factor in the character of the Japanese 
house. In particular, the soft slant of the thatched 
roofs in rural villages, coupled with the dark shade 
from the eaves falling on the white of their paper 
shojif creates a gentle and serene beauty. Moreover, 
this beauty is not one created through the addition 
of arbitrary decorative fixtures, but is a beauty 
inherent in the utility of the structural form. In 
other words, in the same way as the beauty of the 
interior of a Japanese home is due to the structural 
form and to the beauty of the natural wood, so the 
outer beauty is again a natural one. 

Houses in the rural districts have roofs thatched 
with miscanthus or straw, while in mountain reg¬ 
ions, wooden slabs are used. In the cities, roofs are 


generally of slate tiles, which are more effective in 
the prevention of fires. 

This tile is a unique feature of the Japanese 
house, being of a greyish black colour and having 
a curve to it which give the finished roof an appea¬ 
rance of being covered with gentle waves. When 
one looks down from a height on the old city of 
Kyoto, which fortunately escaped devastation in 
the war, one is struck by the beauty of the sight of 
the roofs in the city below, giving the impression 
of wavy undulation. 

Moreover, this curve in the slate is the most 
practical from the standpoint of the heavy rainfall 
in Japan, being perhaps the moat economic and 
efficient means possible of taking care of the flow 
of rainwater. In cities like Tokyo which were par¬ 
tially destroyed by fireduringthc war, the tendency 
seems to be to make roofs now of zinc sheets. In 
rural villages, too, the new houses do not have 
thatched roofs, but slate in many cases. However, 
in spite of tluse newer trends in roofing, the deep 
eaves are still retained as a characteristic of the 
rtxif form. 

.Seventh Factor; The 
Outer Walls 

.Some limited parts of the outer walls, such as 
portions under eaves which are protected from the 
rain, are finished with clay or mortar; but other 
parts are generally made of wood, this being a 
precaution against undue damage by rain. I'his 
wood too, is usually left in the natural state; or if 
It IS coated, a transparent application, allowing the 
wood grain lo show, is used. The application used 
for this coating is made from unripened persim¬ 
mon, the main constituent of which is tannic acid. 
It is colourless when extracted from the fruit, but 
upon being exposed to the air, it turns brown, 
and IS effective in preventing decay as well as 
giving a gentle colour lo the wood. 

In other cases bengara, a red iron oxyde, is used 
lo coal the wood surface of outer walls; and the 
reddish colour which is peculiar to houses in the 
old city of Kyoto is due to the use of this bengara 
on the outer walls. 

Rclatiunship Between 
House and Garden 

Because of the open structure of the Japanese 
house, and the natural love of the Japanese people 
for nature, there is a close relationship between 
the interior of a Japanese house and the adjoining 
garden. 
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to the eye, and has a soft, soothing taste. Most of 
Japan’s salt farms were along the shores of the 
Inland Sea. Today, Japan’s salt farms are gradual¬ 
ly disappearing and salt is now being manufactured 
by using modem mechanical methods, such as ion 
exchange. 

Miao is an indispensable item in the Japanese 
diet. Most Japanese eat misoshiru, or miso soup, at 
least once a day, and this habit will probably 
continue for some time to come. 

Miso had its beginning in ancient times, but it 
was in the Heian Era that it came to be used in the 
way known today. Miso is made from soy beans, 
and there are many varieties, depending on the 
kind of bean and the amount of salt used. It is used 
for making misoshini, for stewing, and as an ingre¬ 
dient for a sort of Japanese mayonnaise. 

Shoyn. The present form of was developed 
in modern times, considerably later than miso. It is 
believed to have been evolved from hishio, a sea¬ 
soning somewhere between miso and shiyu that was 
widely used in the Nara and Heian Period. Hishio 
was made of rice, soy beans, wheat and salt. Skoyu 
as it is known today is made of soy beans, barley, 
malt, salt and water. 

Vlncfar. In ancient times, the Japanese people 
used Japanese apricot vinegar, bitter orange 
vinegar and citron vinegar for seasoning. In the 
Middle Ages, vinegar was made by mixing boiled 
rice, malt and water. In recent times, vinegar 
made by this method is called konuzu (rice vinegar) 
and distinguished from sakezu (alcoholic vinegar) 
made by mixing sake, vinegar and water. 

Sofar existed in the Nara Period, but it was 
then used chiefly as medicine. It was only in the 
late Middle Ages that it came to be used in Japan 
for seasoning. Even then, sugar was imported and 
therefore a luxury. The farmers and lower ranking 
warriors and court officials could not afford to buy 
sugar under such circumstances, and sugar was 
unknown in many of the farming villages even as 
recently as the 1920’s. 

There were substitutes, however, and in the 
Heian Era, mizuame (millet jelly), honey and 
amazura (made by distilling leaves), were used for 
sweetening. 

Japan began producing sugar in modern times 
but still depends heavily on imported sugar, be¬ 
cause sugar-cane can be grown only in warm 
regions like Shikoku and KyOshO. 

Sake. 'Die Japanese people presumably made 
sake from nuts and berries in the days when grain 
was unknown. 

Many centuries later, when rice and millet were 
cultivated, ways were devised to make sake from 
them. In times when there was no malt, the Japa¬ 
nese are said to have made sake by chewing grain 


and collecting the grain and saliva in pots. It is 
believed that malt was developed in the Nara 
Period. 

Shochu is a distilled spirit made from millet, 
potatoes and sake lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the past 
50 or 60 years but it is not as good as foreign wine, 
and the demand is negligible. Japan produces 
excellent beer, which is consumed extensively 
especially during the summer months. 

To was first imported into Japan from China 
in powdered form. Its consumption was limited to 
the feudal lords, court nobles and priests, and it 
was taken with salt or amazura. 

Green tea spread among the people in the Edo 
Period and is now exported to foreign countries. 

Csdces. Until about 100 years ago, the common 
people of Japan ate dried fruit and taro. 

In the Nara Era, logashi was imported from 
China. This was a sort of fried biscuit made of rice 
or wheat flour and is thought to be the origin of 
the sembei of today. 

Manju (buns with bean jam stuffing) ztnd yokan 
(sweet bean jelly) were copied from lenshin, a Chi¬ 
nese dessert introduced to Japan in the Kamakura 
Period by the Zen priests. 

Manju was originally stuffed with vegetables, 
and the practice of stuffing it with bean jam began 
in modern times. 

Mochigashi (bean jam cakes), okoshi (millet and 
rice cakes) and rakugan (a dried sweets) are major 
Japanese confections. Western pastries and sweets 
are also produced and sold in large quantities. 

Fruits. The traditional Japanese fruits are 
peaches, persimmons, pears, chestnuts, tange¬ 
rines, nutmegs and loquats. These have been 
improved upon over the centuries and are available 
in large quantities. 

The most important fruits introduced since the 
late 19th century arc cherries, apples and grapes. 
These are also produced in large quantities. 

Characteristic Diets 

The diet of the Japanese people is primarily 
vegetarian. Beef, pork and chicken, while very 
popular in recent years, were historically not as 
widely used as in other countries, and in many 
sections of Japan they are not considered an es¬ 
sential item of diet. 

This was partly because of the Buddhist aver¬ 
sion to meat but possibly even more because of the 
Japanese liking for food of a light and simple 
flavour. The plentiful supply of fish and sea food 
also discouraged the use of beef and pork. 

Harmony of colour, symmetry and arrangement 
are ruling factors in the serving of Japanese food 
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workers who mix the clay or mortar as directed by 
the plasterer. These workers make up one team. 

The workmen who prepare the inside wall rein¬ 
forcements with thin strips of bamboo, before the 
outer plaster is applied, are an independent Rroup 
of workers unrelated to the plasterers. They are 
called komaiya and they move from one building 
site to another, always one step ahead of the 
plasterers who follow them. These workers too, 
form a team composed of several members. 

As for the roofers, the workers who use slate 
tiles are an entirely different group from those 
who work with zinc sheets. However, as the work¬ 
ers who make zinc sheet roofs are also the ones 
who take care of the conduits and drainage pipes, 
they are often to be seen working on the same site 
with the slate tile workmen. 

The talami workmen are of course a group 
unique to Japan. Among this group too, tools of 
long ages past are still used with very little change. 
And, like the groups of workers already mention¬ 
ed, the lalamt workmen too work under the old 
oyabun and apprentice system. After the shape of 
the room has been established by the work of the 
carpenters, the tatami workmen carefully measure 
the actual dimensions of the room, taking into 
consideration even the slightest deviation from the 
standard; and then the talatm is made accordingly 
to allow for each small irregularity. Unless the 
talami is made with this great precision in measure¬ 
ment, there will be small open spaces between the 
mats, in which dust will accumulate. 

The talegu or fixture maker is somewhat different 
from the other workers, for his products are made 
in standard sizes, and more in the manner of a 
factory. When the work of the carpenters has been 
more or less completed, the talegu worker compares 
the blueprint with the actual measurements of the 
house, and then proceeds to make the fixtures at 
his own workshop. Except in the case of very re¬ 
mote rural sites, most of such workshops are pro¬ 
vided with some form of motorized machinery; 
and certain parts of the fixtures are thus produced 
by machine. 

Although the fusuma is numbered among the 
tategu or fixtures, the tategu worker does not make 
the fusuma. This is handled by the kyojiya, who are 
workers specializing in the finishing of scrolls to be 
hung on walls or pillars, and are men of sensitive 
taste. Thus it can be seen that the fusuma is con¬ 
sidered to be a thing of artistic beauty as well as 
utility. 

There is also a group of workmen known as the 
tobishoku. The tobishoku were, until the middle of 
the 19th century, the city firemen, and also en¬ 
gaged in taking care of miscellaneous duties in the 
city. Today, they handle such odd jobs as building 


scatfolding or guarding the site. Their fire-fighting 
experience enables them to move about freely at 
heights, so they are employed to hoist pillars into 
pLace. or to lay tlie beams or the truss of roofs, and 
their occupation is the only one of its kind in Japa¬ 
nese building. 

These tvpes of workmen are all groups unique 
to Japan, There are besides these special workers, 
the electrician, the pipe-layer and others who came 
into being after tlie advent of modem methods of 
construction. In these newer occupations, the 
workmen are not tied by the special Japanese 
system of the past, and on construction sites for 
moilern buildings, apartments and concrete 
hoicses these traditional types of workmen are no 
longer to be sis-n. 

VilLiges 

The Japant*se people of the past were prin¬ 
cipally depi'iident upon farming for a living; hence 
their homes developed as farm-houses, which were 
grouped in communities near the cultivated fields. 
Because of the need for water, these villages de- 
velopixi along rivers or near springs, as excava¬ 
tions have .shown. However, as these ancient houses 
were all made of wood, their remains do not exist 
today, and we may guess at their form only through 
the clay haniwa figures which have lieen found in 
nuns and in old tombs. 

Communities which in the early age tended to 
develop near farm cities and springs, later came to 
lie formed round certain influential families of the 
region. In this age too, however, it may be sup¬ 
posed that there was little difference in the con¬ 
struction of the houses of those of authority and 
the common people around them. This state of 
affairs continued until the 7th century, when 
continental culture was introduced into Japan, At 
die end of the seventh century, in the era of Em¬ 
peror Jito, the capital city known as Fujiwara-kyd 
was established. This was the first Japanese city 
to tw built on the city-plan system learned from 
China. Tlie i-stablishment of this planned capital 
city, with itt castle as the residence for the ruler, 
marked the point at which a difference began to 
develop between city dwellings and farm houses. 

This age saw the establishment of the peerage 
system, which in turn gave rise to a special form of 
architecture in the construction of homes for the 
aristocrats. Presumably, at the same time, a new 
style was also developed for the people of lower 
rank who lived in the city. 

At the beginning of the 8th century, the second 
capital city of HeijS-kyi was established, and it 
seems that in this city the dwellings were arranged 
in a systematic order along the streeu, clearly 
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to the eye, and has a soft, soothing taste. Most of 
Japan’s salt farms were along the shores of the 
Inland Sea. Today, Japan’s salt farms are gradual¬ 
ly disappearing and salt is now being manufactured 
by using modem mechanical methods, such as ion 
exchange. 

Miao is an indispensable item in the Japanese 
diet. Most Japanese eat misoshiru, or miso soup, at 
least once a day, and this habit will probably 
continue for some time to come. 

Miso had its beginning in ancient times, but it 
was in the Heian Era that it came to be used in the 
way known today. Miso is made from soy beans, 
and there are many varieties, depending on the 
kind of bean and the amount of salt used. It is used 
for making misoshini, for stewing, and as an ingre¬ 
dient for a sort of Japanese mayonnaise. 

Shoyn. The present form of was developed 
in modern times, considerably later than miso. It is 
believed to have been evolved from hishio, a sea¬ 
soning somewhere between miso and shiyu that was 
widely used in the Nara and Heian Period. Hishio 
was made of rice, soy beans, wheat and salt. Skoyu 
as it is known today is made of soy beans, barley, 
malt, salt and water. 

Vlncfar. In ancient times, the Japanese people 
used Japanese apricot vinegar, bitter orange 
vinegar and citron vinegar for seasoning. In the 
Middle Ages, vinegar was made by mixing boiled 
rice, malt and water. In recent times, vinegar 
made by this method is called konuzu (rice vinegar) 
and distinguished from sakezu (alcoholic vinegar) 
made by mixing sake, vinegar and water. 

Sofar existed in the Nara Period, but it was 
then used chiefly as medicine. It was only in the 
late Middle Ages that it came to be used in Japan 
for seasoning. Even then, sugar was imported and 
therefore a luxury. The farmers and lower ranking 
warriors and court officials could not afford to buy 
sugar under such circumstances, and sugar was 
unknown in many of the farming villages even as 
recently as the 1920’s. 

There were substitutes, however, and in the 
Heian Era, mizuame (millet jelly), honey and 
amazura (made by distilling leaves), were used for 
sweetening. 

Japan began producing sugar in modern times 
but still depends heavily on imported sugar, be¬ 
cause sugar-cane can be grown only in warm 
regions like Shikoku and KyOshO. 

Sake. 'Die Japanese people presumably made 
sake from nuts and berries in the days when grain 
was unknown. 

Many centuries later, when rice and millet were 
cultivated, ways were devised to make sake from 
them. In times when there was no malt, the Japa¬ 
nese are said to have made sake by chewing grain 


and collecting the grain and saliva in pots. It is 
believed that malt was developed in the Nara 
Period. 

Shochu is a distilled spirit made from millet, 
potatoes and sake lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the past 
50 or 60 years but it is not as good as foreign wine, 
and the demand is negligible. Japan produces 
excellent beer, which is consumed extensively 
especially during the summer months. 

To was first imported into Japan from China 
in powdered form. Its consumption was limited to 
the feudal lords, court nobles and priests, and it 
was taken with salt or amazura. 

Green tea spread among the people in the Edo 
Period and is now exported to foreign countries. 

Csdces. Until about 100 years ago, the common 
people of Japan ate dried fruit and taro. 

In the Nara Era, logashi was imported from 
China. This was a sort of fried biscuit made of rice 
or wheat flour and is thought to be the origin of 
the sembei of today. 

Manju (buns with bean jam stuffing) ztnd yokan 
(sweet bean jelly) were copied from lenshin, a Chi¬ 
nese dessert introduced to Japan in the Kamakura 
Period by the Zen priests. 

Manju was originally stuffed with vegetables, 
and the practice of stuffing it with bean jam began 
in modern times. 

Mochigashi (bean jam cakes), okoshi (millet and 
rice cakes) and rakugan (a dried sweets) are major 
Japanese confections. Western pastries and sweets 
are also produced and sold in large quantities. 

Fruits. The traditional Japanese fruits are 
peaches, persimmons, pears, chestnuts, tange¬ 
rines, nutmegs and loquats. These have been 
improved upon over the centuries and are available 
in large quantities. 

The most important fruits introduced since the 
late 19th century arc cherries, apples and grapes. 
These are also produced in large quantities. 

Characteristic Diets 

The diet of the Japanese people is primarily 
vegetarian. Beef, pork and chicken, while very 
popular in recent years, were historically not as 
widely used as in other countries, and in many 
sections of Japan they are not considered an es¬ 
sential item of diet. 

This was partly because of the Buddhist aver¬ 
sion to meat but possibly even more because of the 
Japanese liking for food of a light and simple 
flavour. The plentiful supply of fish and sea food 
also discouraged the use of beef and pork. 

Harmony of colour, symmetry and arrangement 
are ruling factors in the serving of Japanese food 
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THK HOl'SK 


The difference between citv dwelling and f.inn- 
houses, brought about mainly through the <iil- 
ference in the manner of li\-ng and in the lavout of 
the land for the building site, is bwt seen tliroinjh 
a comparison of their resp«‘ctiM' floor plans. 1 lu- 
tify houses of K-Voto mav be said to r<‘iaui tin* 
features of the oldest forms of su< h residenu's Be¬ 
cause the houses fated tin* streets, the lots toiidt'd 
to be narrow; consequentlv the emranres of i!ie 
liouses wore not ver> wide, and the lioust' oxli'iided 
lengthwise to the rear. An eaithen-floored passage 
extendt'd from the front to the rear of the house, 
serving as a sort of vestibule, wluTt* shot's or iv/a 
(wooden clogs) could he removed before ('iiiejuig 
the rooms. At the veiv nxii of tins pass.igewa\ was 
the kitchen, w'here the cooking liearths weie IoujkI 
The looms of the house were built otl this long 
passageway, and in cases wheit' iheie wt'ie tiuee 
or more rooms, those m the middle were wulioui 
direct sunlight oi at t ess iti fiesh an. In cases wheie 
iht' house w'a-s only oi tme stoie\, small wiiitlows m 
th(‘ loof were possible ioi ihest' inner rooms, but 
when the liouse was a tw'o-stoned building, even 
this was impossible. 

.Nowadays, with the mstallatitm til the w.iier sss- 
tem, the position t)f tlie kitt hen does nt>l pt»se .sui h 
a great pioblem; but pnoi to the mitldle nl the 
I'llh tentuiA. the kitchens at the end i»f the eailh- 
floor passage-wa\ weit' pitivitletl w’lth wells, liom 
which wattT was diawm up b\ means of a pulles 
K\eri ttidav, snth mtloor w'ells tan be M-eii, llit' 
onlv diflereiH't' being that hand-les'ersait'nsetlnow 
instead of pullevs. 

Totlav, almtisi all kitchens in (il\ lituises aie 
providt'fl with facilities foi using eithei g.ista tt>al. 
but m the old days ttitiknig was done on ovens oi 
hearths in which wood w’as burned foi fuel. I^veii 
lodav. because of the belief tliat nte is bettei wlien 
cooked over a w'ood file, llit'ie aie stinie (.ises ni 
whit h such wot)d burning ht'arths are empltived 
sidt' bv sidt' with modern gas ranges 

It w'as customary Ut build the lavaltuv outsule 
the mam house, m a separate eiit Insure m the bat k 
yard. 1 he bathroom, loo, was geneialK lotatetf 
in this separate building, logethei with the lav a ton. 
whit h was built apart from tfie house bet ause, m 
the absence of a regular sewage disposal svstem. 
every attempt was madt* to keep the house with its 
daily hfe as far away from tiie refuse as possible. 

The garden laces on the main room oi the house, 
which IS the innermost room; and, m large houses, 
it is the one with tlie most seclusion and private. 
The middle room gem'raliy contains the siairwav 
to the upper floor, and seldom has tht' nature tii an 
independent rcK^m. 

Such, in general, wert' the charat lenstics of the 


old citv (Iwellmgs. However, the cite residences 
vvliuh are moieasing tlailv m the subnrKs of the 
l.ngf tetuies aie of an entireK tlifleit'nl nature, 
t »ie.n atiriiiion is given to the matter t>l ventilation 
.nul light, w ith tint't onsitleration. 4II tin* same lim»'. 
lot lilt' tiaditional taste and living habits of the 
)a|).uiesi' people, it> wbith ht)nst*s must be suittnl. 

In these mstamt's. iht' olil healths anti wells of 
the loimei houses wete tiispetistKf with alltigethei, 
.mil. with tlie nisiallation of llit' nitKlein, sanitarv 
lluslniig svstem, the lavatorv w.is nmv'etl honi tht' 
(iiil-house mlo the houst' list'll. 

I hepnhlit Iiieol ihejapanese. as seen m st luKils, 
ollues. iatUHies. banks, theatei-s and the like, 
giadiiallv (hangt'd. slntimg liom the former cus¬ 
tom to the Use of (bail's and shoes in tlie \\estt*rn 
inannei , hente le'-uleiites m the citie.s also Ix'gan 
to i.ike on <1 \\(*stern rharattei, with dt'ciea.smg 
use of the hiiami inais m looms. However, in spite 
of tins, itaihiional stvles ait' still retamt'd m the 
use ol the Uihi^u fixniu's, the fuimluit' and the 
geiiei a I sti ut iinal foi tn ol the rooms. 

It was allei Woiltl Wat 11 that modern trends 
hei.mie ai>paiem to a great extent m lUv houses; 
hut .uinallv siu h ( hangt's wert' instituted as t'ailv 
<is 1^2 b aiiei the (beat I'.arlhcjuake ol ’lokyo 
i.ivaged the citv with lire. .'\l that time, although 
ilie iinmher of homes I'mplov mg < out lelt' was still 
veiv Imntecl, a t onsidei.ihle nnrnher ol luniilu's 
beg.in toadoju Wt'siei ii ivpt's of htnises and intwles 
ol life 

The above, ilu'ii, are till'repet tive t liaracteristicx 
ol the tiaditiona) and the modern t ity honit'S J low- 
ev» . 11 must he mentioned that t'ven .so, theie ait' 

( ertain t haiat U'ristK s whit h both liave m common, 
01 m wlutli the iiKKfern is infhieiicetl liv the im- 
(liiional Here ait' stmie examples. 

I list, the rooms ol a japant'se house are seldom 
designed loi a single jiaiticulai usi'. foi instanee. 
m Luge houst's of lour 01 (we rooms, a sfiet lal 
gill's! room mav be prepaied. but m general, the 
srnallei bouses do not have siuh a guest room. A- 
iram. tliere aie liaidlv anv bedrooms Imilt to serve 
that junpose oiiK , loorn.s wlm li are used (or other 
imrjioses dmmg the dav serving as bedrooms at 
inglil, the peofile sleeping on futun quills spread 
mil over the intmiu mat floor. 

However, there is one room which may he said 
10 have a speiial purpose, and that is the rhanama 
I bis IS the e(|nivalenl of the dining room m the 
VVc-stein-stvle house. It also serves as a living rcwmi, 
and is the place where the family assembles. In tbi.s 
room IS placed a tiajia-hibach or re( langiilai brazier 
and a low table which came to be used iiorn about 
the 18 th centurv. I'he Vuazier is never wilhonl 
glowing charcoals banked m ashes, so that there 
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to the eye, and has a soft, soothing taste. Most of 
Japan’s salt farms were along the shores of the 
Inland Sea. Today, Japan’s salt farms are gradual¬ 
ly disappearing and salt is now being manufactured 
by using modem mechanical methods, such as ion 
exchange. 

Miao is an indispensable item in the Japanese 
diet. Most Japanese eat misoshiru, or miso soup, at 
least once a day, and this habit will probably 
continue for some time to come. 

Miso had its beginning in ancient times, but it 
was in the Heian Era that it came to be used in the 
way known today. Miso is made from soy beans, 
and there are many varieties, depending on the 
kind of bean and the amount of salt used. It is used 
for making misoshini, for stewing, and as an ingre¬ 
dient for a sort of Japanese mayonnaise. 

Shoyn. The present form of was developed 
in modern times, considerably later than miso. It is 
believed to have been evolved from hishio, a sea¬ 
soning somewhere between miso and shiyu that was 
widely used in the Nara and Heian Period. Hishio 
was made of rice, soy beans, wheat and salt. Skoyu 
as it is known today is made of soy beans, barley, 
malt, salt and water. 

Vlncfar. In ancient times, the Japanese people 
used Japanese apricot vinegar, bitter orange 
vinegar and citron vinegar for seasoning. In the 
Middle Ages, vinegar was made by mixing boiled 
rice, malt and water. In recent times, vinegar 
made by this method is called konuzu (rice vinegar) 
and distinguished from sakezu (alcoholic vinegar) 
made by mixing sake, vinegar and water. 

Sofar existed in the Nara Period, but it was 
then used chiefly as medicine. It was only in the 
late Middle Ages that it came to be used in Japan 
for seasoning. Even then, sugar was imported and 
therefore a luxury. The farmers and lower ranking 
warriors and court officials could not afford to buy 
sugar under such circumstances, and sugar was 
unknown in many of the farming villages even as 
recently as the 1920’s. 

There were substitutes, however, and in the 
Heian Era, mizuame (millet jelly), honey and 
amazura (made by distilling leaves), were used for 
sweetening. 

Japan began producing sugar in modern times 
but still depends heavily on imported sugar, be¬ 
cause sugar-cane can be grown only in warm 
regions like Shikoku and KyOshO. 

Sake. 'Die Japanese people presumably made 
sake from nuts and berries in the days when grain 
was unknown. 

Many centuries later, when rice and millet were 
cultivated, ways were devised to make sake from 
them. In times when there was no malt, the Japa¬ 
nese are said to have made sake by chewing grain 


and collecting the grain and saliva in pots. It is 
believed that malt was developed in the Nara 
Period. 

Shochu is a distilled spirit made from millet, 
potatoes and sake lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the past 
50 or 60 years but it is not as good as foreign wine, 
and the demand is negligible. Japan produces 
excellent beer, which is consumed extensively 
especially during the summer months. 

To was first imported into Japan from China 
in powdered form. Its consumption was limited to 
the feudal lords, court nobles and priests, and it 
was taken with salt or amazura. 

Green tea spread among the people in the Edo 
Period and is now exported to foreign countries. 

Csdces. Until about 100 years ago, the common 
people of Japan ate dried fruit and taro. 

In the Nara Era, logashi was imported from 
China. This was a sort of fried biscuit made of rice 
or wheat flour and is thought to be the origin of 
the sembei of today. 

Manju (buns with bean jam stuffing) ztnd yokan 
(sweet bean jelly) were copied from lenshin, a Chi¬ 
nese dessert introduced to Japan in the Kamakura 
Period by the Zen priests. 

Manju was originally stuffed with vegetables, 
and the practice of stuffing it with bean jam began 
in modern times. 

Mochigashi (bean jam cakes), okoshi (millet and 
rice cakes) and rakugan (a dried sweets) are major 
Japanese confections. Western pastries and sweets 
are also produced and sold in large quantities. 

Fruits. The traditional Japanese fruits are 
peaches, persimmons, pears, chestnuts, tange¬ 
rines, nutmegs and loquats. These have been 
improved upon over the centuries and are available 
in large quantities. 

The most important fruits introduced since the 
late 19th century arc cherries, apples and grapes. 
These are also produced in large quantities. 

Characteristic Diets 

The diet of the Japanese people is primarily 
vegetarian. Beef, pork and chicken, while very 
popular in recent years, were historically not as 
widely used as in other countries, and in many 
sections of Japan they are not considered an es¬ 
sential item of diet. 

This was partly because of the Buddhist aver¬ 
sion to meat but possibly even more because of the 
Japanese liking for food of a light and simple 
flavour. The plentiful supply of fish and sea food 
also discouraged the use of beef and pork. 

Harmony of colour, symmetry and arrangement 
are ruling factors in the serving of Japanese food 
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THE HOUSE 


which is located at the entrance to the inner room, 
at the point where one steps up into the room from 
the doma. This provides warmth in winter, and 
also serves as a place for cookinf; some of the food. 

The room farthest in from the entrance is con¬ 
sidered the best room in the house, and is used as 
the guest-room. The centre room to the rear of the 
house is usually used for storing the quilts, and is 
also used by the family as its bedroom at night, 
with all the members of the family generally sleep- 
ing together in this one room. Even when the other 
rooms are vacant, it is very seldom that any mem¬ 
ber of the familv sleeps elswehere than this one 
room. This custom, which is found most lirmlv 
entrenched in the rural areas, is an example of the 
pertinacious hold of old feudalistic habits, in which 
the individual is submerged in the family whole. 
This feudalistic form of famih life is so ingrained 
that no one find anything unusual in the lact that 
rooms in a house ate .separated only by unliK-ked 
sliding doors, with no privacy to Iw had anywhere, 
in the Fiuropean sense of the w'ord. 

Intimate family life is centred almost exi lusiveK 
round the trort or Hoor hearth. T he stove in the 
kitchen is used for prepaing the rice; hut all other 
food i.s generally rooked over the (ire in the fliKir 
hearth. 

As for the earth-floor doma, a part of it is used as 
the kitchen: but there are lascs in which the bath 
is also placed in the doma. In this rase, there is no 
privacy for the bath either. Whereas in the (ity 
homes the bath occupies a special room ol its own 
m the farm-house it is generally merely allotted 
a corner of the doma. 

In farm-houses m nothern Japan, a part ol this 
doma IS also used as the stable. An enclosure is built 
inside the doma near the entrance, and the horse is 
kept here. On rainy days, the smell from the stable 
tills the entire house, but no one seems to mind or 
even notice it. This is because to the farmers, with 
their meagre living, the horse is a great necessity 
in agriculture, and therefore the farmer's most 
valued possession, regarded with as much allection 
as if it were a member of the family. 

The lavatory is generally in an outhouse away 
from the house. The sewage is stored in a pit under 
the outhouse, and becomes an es.sential fertili/.ee 
for the farm. Sometimes a special lavatory is built 
near the guest-room, but this is exclusively for use 
by guests, and members of the family only use it in 
special cases, such as in heavy rain or in the middle 
of the night when the outhouse is too inconvenient. 
This is because it is inconvenient to have a fertilizer 
in two different places. 

The well is dug behind the house. T'hough hand 
pumps are now to be seen in use, the commonest 
type is the old draw-well, followed by wells with 


pulleys. There are almost no farm houses with 
facilities for running water, but there are rases 
where mountain streams or springs have bet'n used 
to form a primitive, communal water-system, 
through the use of bamlxm trouglis. 

1 he family altars {butsudan and kamidam) are 
accorded even greater regard in farm families than 
in the city, with much more space allotted to them 
T here are even some rases where a sjax-ial room 
is made liir the Buddhist altar and us«l exclusively 
for the piir|iose of worship. 

Earm-house roofs are getierally thatrhixl wTth 
grass, though recently they are being gradually 
replacid hv tile rtMifs. Some the bark of the erv- 
ptomeria tiee. T'hatch-rtKif farmhouses.surrounded 
by a grove ol tret's set in the midst of orderly fields, 
are a sight whith is typical of rural Japan. 

l urnittirc .intl Drapery 

Outline 

Betause the Japatiese love simplicity, and the 
rmims in thetr houses are not made with any 
special purpose in minti, there are not so many 
kiiitls of furniture to be found in the Japanest' 
home as in the Etiiopean home. From the single 
fart that the Japanese stt on taiami instead of 
chairs, it can Iw seen that they only need zahuUm 
(iishions and bed-quilts, whereas Fairopeans 
iieisl chairs, armchairs, sofas, tables, desks and 
bells. Monxivei, even the cusliiotis and quilts 
are pul away in cupboards when not in use, so 
that Ihev are not to be seen in the room. 

Ill general, it would seem that the number of 
pii'ces of furniture woiilil increase with the pass¬ 
ing of lime, but in Japan the opposite is true, for 
more were used in ancient times than in the 
mcKleni period. For instance, until almitl the last 
cenltiiy, the palaces of the emperor and the 
mansions of the peers were made up not of small 
separate rooms, but one great room. Hence, in 
place of walls and taifgu fixtures to separate the 
space into smaller areas, a variety of furniture 
was used for that purpose. These items bticamc 
unneci'ssary in a later age, and were discardtid. 

Most of these old pieces of furniture unfamiliar 
to most of the Japanese [x-ople today, being 
known only through reference in old literature, 
and to students of ancient customs. The history 
of the development and use of such furniture 
may be said to have been concluded by about 
the 13th or 14th centuries. Or perhaps it would 
be true to say that furniture used exclusively in 
the imperial palaces and the mansions of the 
aristocrau, disappeared together with the gradual 
deedine in the unique structure of those buildings; 
but on the other hand, the history of furniture 
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to the eye, and has a soft, soothing taste. Most of 
Japan’s salt farms were along the shores of the 
Inland Sea. Today, Japan’s salt farms are gradual¬ 
ly disappearing and salt is now being manufactured 
by using modem mechanical methods, such as ion 
exchange. 

Miao is an indispensable item in the Japanese 
diet. Most Japanese eat misoshiru, or miso soup, at 
least once a day, and this habit will probably 
continue for some time to come. 

Miso had its beginning in ancient times, but it 
was in the Heian Era that it came to be used in the 
way known today. Miso is made from soy beans, 
and there are many varieties, depending on the 
kind of bean and the amount of salt used. It is used 
for making misoshini, for stewing, and as an ingre¬ 
dient for a sort of Japanese mayonnaise. 

Shoyn. The present form of was developed 
in modern times, considerably later than miso. It is 
believed to have been evolved from hishio, a sea¬ 
soning somewhere between miso and shiyu that was 
widely used in the Nara and Heian Period. Hishio 
was made of rice, soy beans, wheat and salt. Skoyu 
as it is known today is made of soy beans, barley, 
malt, salt and water. 

Vlncfar. In ancient times, the Japanese people 
used Japanese apricot vinegar, bitter orange 
vinegar and citron vinegar for seasoning. In the 
Middle Ages, vinegar was made by mixing boiled 
rice, malt and water. In recent times, vinegar 
made by this method is called konuzu (rice vinegar) 
and distinguished from sakezu (alcoholic vinegar) 
made by mixing sake, vinegar and water. 

Sofar existed in the Nara Period, but it was 
then used chiefly as medicine. It was only in the 
late Middle Ages that it came to be used in Japan 
for seasoning. Even then, sugar was imported and 
therefore a luxury. The farmers and lower ranking 
warriors and court officials could not afford to buy 
sugar under such circumstances, and sugar was 
unknown in many of the farming villages even as 
recently as the 1920’s. 

There were substitutes, however, and in the 
Heian Era, mizuame (millet jelly), honey and 
amazura (made by distilling leaves), were used for 
sweetening. 

Japan began producing sugar in modern times 
but still depends heavily on imported sugar, be¬ 
cause sugar-cane can be grown only in warm 
regions like Shikoku and KyOshO. 

Sake. 'Die Japanese people presumably made 
sake from nuts and berries in the days when grain 
was unknown. 

Many centuries later, when rice and millet were 
cultivated, ways were devised to make sake from 
them. In times when there was no malt, the Japa¬ 
nese are said to have made sake by chewing grain 


and collecting the grain and saliva in pots. It is 
believed that malt was developed in the Nara 
Period. 

Shochu is a distilled spirit made from millet, 
potatoes and sake lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the past 
50 or 60 years but it is not as good as foreign wine, 
and the demand is negligible. Japan produces 
excellent beer, which is consumed extensively 
especially during the summer months. 

To was first imported into Japan from China 
in powdered form. Its consumption was limited to 
the feudal lords, court nobles and priests, and it 
was taken with salt or amazura. 

Green tea spread among the people in the Edo 
Period and is now exported to foreign countries. 

Csdces. Until about 100 years ago, the common 
people of Japan ate dried fruit and taro. 

In the Nara Era, logashi was imported from 
China. This was a sort of fried biscuit made of rice 
or wheat flour and is thought to be the origin of 
the sembei of today. 

Manju (buns with bean jam stuffing) ztnd yokan 
(sweet bean jelly) were copied from lenshin, a Chi¬ 
nese dessert introduced to Japan in the Kamakura 
Period by the Zen priests. 

Manju was originally stuffed with vegetables, 
and the practice of stuffing it with bean jam began 
in modern times. 

Mochigashi (bean jam cakes), okoshi (millet and 
rice cakes) and rakugan (a dried sweets) are major 
Japanese confections. Western pastries and sweets 
are also produced and sold in large quantities. 

Fruits. The traditional Japanese fruits are 
peaches, persimmons, pears, chestnuts, tange¬ 
rines, nutmegs and loquats. These have been 
improved upon over the centuries and are available 
in large quantities. 

The most important fruits introduced since the 
late 19th century arc cherries, apples and grapes. 
These are also produced in large quantities. 

Characteristic Diets 

The diet of the Japanese people is primarily 
vegetarian. Beef, pork and chicken, while very 
popular in recent years, were historically not as 
widely used as in other countries, and in many 
sections of Japan they are not considered an es¬ 
sential item of diet. 

This was partly because of the Buddhist aver¬ 
sion to meat but possibly even more because of the 
Japanese liking for food of a light and simple 
flavour. The plentiful supply of fish and sea food 
also discouraged the use of beef and pork. 

Harmony of colour, symmetry and arrangement 
are ruling factors in the serving of Japanese food 
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the roof, and split vines for the warp. The comers 
and edges were covered with leather. There arc 
also tsuzura made of bamboo strips or from thin 
cedar boards, with paper pasted over them and 
then lacquered; but these were ol an inferior 
quality they were used mamlv for storing clothes. 

Nagamocki. llie nagamocht remained in use 
until the 19th century, when it was a necessary 
item of the wedding dowry. It was similar to the 
karabiisu except that it had no legs, and was also 
used for storing clothes and bedding. It was made 
of wood, and was of rectangular shape. I'here were 
also some with wheels, called kuruma-nagamocht. 

Fiibako. The Jubako was list'd from the 16th 
century until the 19th centuiy and there are still 
some cases where it is used. Made of wood and 
lacquered, it was used for inserting letters which 
were delivered in it. Large ones were 36 cm. ^ 
10 cm. ■ 7.5 cm; smaller ones were 26 cm. ' 

6 cm. X 4.5 cm. 

Shogi. The shbgi was a type ol folding stool 
used at military camps during the feudal peruxl. 
I'wo pairs of legs were made to cross so ns to Im- 
easily folded when not in use. Across the top, 
leather or some such substance was stretched to 
form the seal. It was 24 cm. high, and 45 cm. 
square. I'oday, the shogi is to be seen ii.s(*cl by the 
players of the kotsuzumi (shoulder drum i and o- 
kawa (thimble drum) on the Noh stage. 

Kagami. It was not until the 19th century 
that glass came to be use<i in Japan. Before that, 
mirrors were made of copper, silver, iron or tin. 
rhey were round, square, or of various other 
shapes. Some are to be seen even today in shrines, 
where they have been continuously preserved, 
some from prehistoric times. 

Types of Old Furniture StUl in Use 

Byobu. The byobu (a folding screen) is used 
to divide large rooms into smaller tomparimcni.s. 
Introduced into Japan by way of Korea in the 
latter of the 7th century, they were commonly used 
from the 10th century at the imperial palace and 
in the mansions of the aristocrats, serving the 
double purpose of division of rooms and of decora¬ 
tive effect. 

At first the parts of the folding screen were 
hinged together with thread, but later paper came 
to be used. Even now, the byobu is seen in use in 
great mansions. 'Fhey were originally of a height 
^tween 90 to 180 cm, the most ordinary being 
about 150 cm. However, nowadays they are made 
in ail sizes, some small enough to be placed by the 
pillowtide at night to keep out the wind. 

Byobu are generally of a decorative nature, with 
pictures or poems on the front. 


Tauitat*. Similar to the the tsuitalt is 

made from a latticed wooden frame over which 
many layers of paper arc pasted. It is supplied 
with legs, and is used to serve as a partition, like 
the byobu. and often also has pictures or poenu on 
its finished surface. Tsuitate are to be found in 
various sizes; but they were considerably larger in 
the past then they are now. 

Iko* This is a type of standing clothes-hanger, 
on which people hang clothes which they have 
taken off. They are found in two forms, single and 
double, the double one being hinged in the centre. 
At present the latter is more generally in use, and 
is ai)oui 1.8 to 2 metres in height. ITtey are usually 
lacquered vermilion or black. Some of the stands 
have maktf or designs on the lacquer, and some are 
supplied with metal fittings. 

Hirobuta. The hirobuta was formerly the 
t over for a box in which clothes were stored; but 
later, clothes were placed on top of it, and it is now 
made for this purpose. 

htidare»bako. Like the hirobuta^ this too wa 
originally the cover for a box for storing clothes, 
li came to be used ns a place to put handkerchiefs 
or toilet articles. Later the usage changed again, 
and It wa.s lued as a stand for garments and other 
objec ts. It is smaller than the hirobuta. 

Ozen. 'rht.s is a meal-tray approximately four 
fe<*t square, made of wood, and lacquered. There 
are two types, those with legs and those without. 
Before the middle of the 19th century, every mem- 
hcT of the family had one of his own which served 
a'v his individual dinner tray. 

Even today, at ceremonial dinners or in Japa¬ 
nese restaurants, dishes are served on the oztn, 
with maids bringing the individual trays to each 
of the guests. In other words, instead of the guests 
approaching a dinner table, they sit still while the 
trays are brought to them. Generally, several 
di.shes are served on the oztn. 

Kyoaoku. 'Lhc kydsoku is an arm-rest for use 
in sitting. I'hey were used as far back as the 10th 
century, and there are some from this period still 
in existence; they are still sometimes used in the 
guest-rooms of great mansions. 

Kori. 'I'his is a box-shaped container woven 
from thin willow branches or of thin bamboo 
strips, and used as a trunk for travelling. It is also 
used as a container for storing everyday clothes. 

Sudare. Su^are were used from about the 
lOth century, and are still in popular use today. 
However, whereas in the past they were used as 
curtains to separate the outside from the inside of 
a room, they are now used to shut out the hot sun 
of summer. They are screens woven of reeds, thin 
strips of bamboo, bamboo grass, and other similar 
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to the eye, and has a soft, soothing taste. Most of 
Japan’s salt farms were along the shores of the 
Inland Sea. Today, Japan’s salt farms are gradual¬ 
ly disappearing and salt is now being manufactured 
by using modem mechanical methods, such as ion 
exchange. 

Miao is an indispensable item in the Japanese 
diet. Most Japanese eat misoshiru, or miso soup, at 
least once a day, and this habit will probably 
continue for some time to come. 

Miso had its beginning in ancient times, but it 
was in the Heian Era that it came to be used in the 
way known today. Miso is made from soy beans, 
and there are many varieties, depending on the 
kind of bean and the amount of salt used. It is used 
for making misoshini, for stewing, and as an ingre¬ 
dient for a sort of Japanese mayonnaise. 

Shoyn. The present form of was developed 
in modern times, considerably later than miso. It is 
believed to have been evolved from hishio, a sea¬ 
soning somewhere between miso and shiyu that was 
widely used in the Nara and Heian Period. Hishio 
was made of rice, soy beans, wheat and salt. Skoyu 
as it is known today is made of soy beans, barley, 
malt, salt and water. 

Vlncfar. In ancient times, the Japanese people 
used Japanese apricot vinegar, bitter orange 
vinegar and citron vinegar for seasoning. In the 
Middle Ages, vinegar was made by mixing boiled 
rice, malt and water. In recent times, vinegar 
made by this method is called konuzu (rice vinegar) 
and distinguished from sakezu (alcoholic vinegar) 
made by mixing sake, vinegar and water. 

Sofar existed in the Nara Period, but it was 
then used chiefly as medicine. It was only in the 
late Middle Ages that it came to be used in Japan 
for seasoning. Even then, sugar was imported and 
therefore a luxury. The farmers and lower ranking 
warriors and court officials could not afford to buy 
sugar under such circumstances, and sugar was 
unknown in many of the farming villages even as 
recently as the 1920’s. 

There were substitutes, however, and in the 
Heian Era, mizuame (millet jelly), honey and 
amazura (made by distilling leaves), were used for 
sweetening. 

Japan began producing sugar in modern times 
but still depends heavily on imported sugar, be¬ 
cause sugar-cane can be grown only in warm 
regions like Shikoku and KyOshO. 

Sake. 'Die Japanese people presumably made 
sake from nuts and berries in the days when grain 
was unknown. 

Many centuries later, when rice and millet were 
cultivated, ways were devised to make sake from 
them. In times when there was no malt, the Japa¬ 
nese are said to have made sake by chewing grain 


and collecting the grain and saliva in pots. It is 
believed that malt was developed in the Nara 
Period. 

Shochu is a distilled spirit made from millet, 
potatoes and sake lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the past 
50 or 60 years but it is not as good as foreign wine, 
and the demand is negligible. Japan produces 
excellent beer, which is consumed extensively 
especially during the summer months. 

To was first imported into Japan from China 
in powdered form. Its consumption was limited to 
the feudal lords, court nobles and priests, and it 
was taken with salt or amazura. 

Green tea spread among the people in the Edo 
Period and is now exported to foreign countries. 

Csdces. Until about 100 years ago, the common 
people of Japan ate dried fruit and taro. 

In the Nara Era, logashi was imported from 
China. This was a sort of fried biscuit made of rice 
or wheat flour and is thought to be the origin of 
the sembei of today. 

Manju (buns with bean jam stuffing) ztnd yokan 
(sweet bean jelly) were copied from lenshin, a Chi¬ 
nese dessert introduced to Japan in the Kamakura 
Period by the Zen priests. 

Manju was originally stuffed with vegetables, 
and the practice of stuffing it with bean jam began 
in modern times. 

Mochigashi (bean jam cakes), okoshi (millet and 
rice cakes) and rakugan (a dried sweets) are major 
Japanese confections. Western pastries and sweets 
are also produced and sold in large quantities. 

Fruits. The traditional Japanese fruits are 
peaches, persimmons, pears, chestnuts, tange¬ 
rines, nutmegs and loquats. These have been 
improved upon over the centuries and are available 
in large quantities. 

The most important fruits introduced since the 
late 19th century arc cherries, apples and grapes. 
These are also produced in large quantities. 

Characteristic Diets 

The diet of the Japanese people is primarily 
vegetarian. Beef, pork and chicken, while very 
popular in recent years, were historically not as 
widely used as in other countries, and in many 
sections of Japan they are not considered an es¬ 
sential item of diet. 

This was partly because of the Buddhist aver¬ 
sion to meat but possibly even more because of the 
Japanese liking for food of a light and simple 
flavour. The plentiful supply of fish and sea food 
also discouraged the use of beef and pork. 

Harmony of colour, symmetry and arrangement 
are ruling factors in the serving of Japanese food 
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is placed over the kaimaki. Both the kamaki and 
yagu are also called kaktbuton. As present tiu* 
quilts have become smaller in size, and now 
hakebuton of 1.2 X 1.6 metres in dimension are used 
most widely. 

Malcura. 'I'he makura is the pillow: and in 
the past, it was made of wood or of p;ra.ss. Also, 
porcelain pillows were used, though not often, 
lliose who arranged their hair in the ornate 
coiffure of Japan used the hako~7nakura or box- 
pillow, which was a wooden Ixix <'overe<! with a 
cloth pillow-case, in order to kix'p their hair from 
disarray during the night. However, now most 
people dress th(‘ir hair in the Western stvle so 
that such pillows have almost disappeared from 
use; and pillows lilh*d with wheathusks. tea- 
leav{*s or chaff are used most widely. Rattan and 
sponge ]>iHows are also used. 

Kaya. K aya are mostjuito-nets. made of linen 
or cotton and of rough texture, riu'v are sold as 
readv-mad(* items, and come in several standard 
siz<*s based on the size of the KKims. so that mem¬ 
bers of a familv may all sle<*p under one net. 
riiev are made in white, blue or gn^en. 

Cushions 

21abuton. Xahulon aie (ushions pecuhai to 
the Japanesi' wav of life. The\ an* filled wiili 
cotton, and are gerieralK 60 cm square and alxml 
10 em thick. In summer, cushions (ovi'ied with 
wo\'en reixl insU'ad of cloth are also iisixl. 

Enza. In lh«‘ mediaeval agt*, enza servixl as 
cushums in the mansions of the ausUMi als. Thi'y 
were generally made by weaving buhusbes into 
a round flat shape alioul 66 cm. in diami'UT. 
and 6.5 cm. thick. Even lcxla>, they aie used in 
the t(‘a-(eremony rooms. These are made of 
liambcx) sheaths, and are smallei than the old 
ones, being about 33 cm. in diameter. 

Mushiro. In the middle ages, musfuro woven 
of bamboo, sedge, rush or misi.anthus were used 
as rugs. Later, however, as the talami came into 
use, the mushiro was used less. 

Clenning Implements 

Hoki (broom). 'The kibi brooms made of 
millet stems are the most common; better orus 
are made of hempi-palm fibres. The brushlike 
portion is attachixl in either case to a handle 
made of bamboo. Like the hatuki mentioned below, 
hoki made of synthetic fibers and having a plastic 
broomstick are now widespread. 

Stiff bambex) brushes are used to sweep gardens. 
There are also straw brooms, made of rice straw, 
and brushwoexi brexims. 

Hatnld (dvuiter). The Japanese duster is made 
of thin strips of cloth orof durable Japanese paper, 
bound to the end of a bamboo stick. Dust on 


shelves and on the Utkgu fixtures is removed by 
flicking off with this haiaki. 

Zokln. Zokin are cleaning cloths, which are 
made of several folded layers of doth stitched to¬ 
gether. In cleaning a Japanese house, first the 
haUiki IS list'd for dusting, then tlie broom for 
swtH'ping out the dust, and finally the dampened 
zbkm IS used for wiping the wcxxlen parts of the 
hoiiS(‘. 

Kumade. The kumatle is a sort of rake used for 
sweeping gardeiLs. It is made of bamboo, and is 
u.s(xl in casi*s where a broom is unsuitable, as, for 
instance, for raking a great pile of fallen leaves in 
autumn. It is also used for sweeping gravel paths 
or sandy roads. Tlu* kumade is made of bamboo rut 
in strips about one fcxit in length, with one end 
Ik'IU downwards. Thc'si' strifw arc combint'd in the 
form of a rake with rough thin rope, and attached 
to a handle. 



History of Lighting 

With the advance of culture, racial peculiaritits 
IxTonie distinct, but in a primitive age, certain 
{haracteristic.s common to all arc more evident 
than the uni(|u<‘ leaturcn of each race. This is true 
ol the hisiorv of lighting, and the early Jai3ane8e, 
like olht*! primitive people's, obtained their light 
liorn fin*s, which were primarily used for warmth. 

In the excavatcxl houses of the stone age, there 
are to lx* st*en traces of lire in the centre of the 
hoiise.s, from whic h we may surmise that the life of 
the pc'ople was based on the hearth, which was 
uscxl for < (Hiking and also as a source of light. 

The earliest instance of light being used for 
ilsell IS seen in the taimatsu (torch lights). 'They 
wen* made* of pilchy pine wcxxl cut into thin strips 
and ticnl into a bundle. Until lanterns came to be 
made, lht«e torches were the sole light available 
(or walking at night. For night hunting, when 
there was need for much light, a quantity of this 
tore hwcxxl was carried in large containers. 'Hiese 
ton hes remained in use until about the end of the 
13ih century or the b(*ginning of the 14th century. 

Meanwhile, the bonfire, not lor carrying like 
the torch, but for providing light in rooms or 
gardens, was used from the 3rd century until about 
the 10th centur>’. 

From about the 10th century, a methcxl of 
lighting came into use in which oil was burnt in 
mud or stone containers. Light was probably 
obtained from fish-oil from about a century before 
this, but this is not certain, as the earliest records 
on the subject date from after the 10th century. 
Fish-oil was later replaced by vegeuble-oii. 
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to the eye, and has a soft, soothing taste. Most of 
Japan’s salt farms were along the shores of the 
Inland Sea. Today, Japan’s salt farms are gradual¬ 
ly disappearing and salt is now being manufactured 
by using modem mechanical methods, such as ion 
exchange. 

Miao is an indispensable item in the Japanese 
diet. Most Japanese eat misoshiru, or miso soup, at 
least once a day, and this habit will probably 
continue for some time to come. 

Miso had its beginning in ancient times, but it 
was in the Heian Era that it came to be used in the 
way known today. Miso is made from soy beans, 
and there are many varieties, depending on the 
kind of bean and the amount of salt used. It is used 
for making misoshini, for stewing, and as an ingre¬ 
dient for a sort of Japanese mayonnaise. 

Shoyn. The present form of was developed 
in modern times, considerably later than miso. It is 
believed to have been evolved from hishio, a sea¬ 
soning somewhere between miso and shiyu that was 
widely used in the Nara and Heian Period. Hishio 
was made of rice, soy beans, wheat and salt. Skoyu 
as it is known today is made of soy beans, barley, 
malt, salt and water. 

Vlncfar. In ancient times, the Japanese people 
used Japanese apricot vinegar, bitter orange 
vinegar and citron vinegar for seasoning. In the 
Middle Ages, vinegar was made by mixing boiled 
rice, malt and water. In recent times, vinegar 
made by this method is called konuzu (rice vinegar) 
and distinguished from sakezu (alcoholic vinegar) 
made by mixing sake, vinegar and water. 

Sofar existed in the Nara Period, but it was 
then used chiefly as medicine. It was only in the 
late Middle Ages that it came to be used in Japan 
for seasoning. Even then, sugar was imported and 
therefore a luxury. The farmers and lower ranking 
warriors and court officials could not afford to buy 
sugar under such circumstances, and sugar was 
unknown in many of the farming villages even as 
recently as the 1920’s. 

There were substitutes, however, and in the 
Heian Era, mizuame (millet jelly), honey and 
amazura (made by distilling leaves), were used for 
sweetening. 

Japan began producing sugar in modern times 
but still depends heavily on imported sugar, be¬ 
cause sugar-cane can be grown only in warm 
regions like Shikoku and KyOshO. 

Sake. 'Die Japanese people presumably made 
sake from nuts and berries in the days when grain 
was unknown. 

Many centuries later, when rice and millet were 
cultivated, ways were devised to make sake from 
them. In times when there was no malt, the Japa¬ 
nese are said to have made sake by chewing grain 


and collecting the grain and saliva in pots. It is 
believed that malt was developed in the Nara 
Period. 

Shochu is a distilled spirit made from millet, 
potatoes and sake lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the past 
50 or 60 years but it is not as good as foreign wine, 
and the demand is negligible. Japan produces 
excellent beer, which is consumed extensively 
especially during the summer months. 

To was first imported into Japan from China 
in powdered form. Its consumption was limited to 
the feudal lords, court nobles and priests, and it 
was taken with salt or amazura. 

Green tea spread among the people in the Edo 
Period and is now exported to foreign countries. 

Csdces. Until about 100 years ago, the common 
people of Japan ate dried fruit and taro. 

In the Nara Era, logashi was imported from 
China. This was a sort of fried biscuit made of rice 
or wheat flour and is thought to be the origin of 
the sembei of today. 

Manju (buns with bean jam stuffing) ztnd yokan 
(sweet bean jelly) were copied from lenshin, a Chi¬ 
nese dessert introduced to Japan in the Kamakura 
Period by the Zen priests. 

Manju was originally stuffed with vegetables, 
and the practice of stuffing it with bean jam began 
in modern times. 

Mochigashi (bean jam cakes), okoshi (millet and 
rice cakes) and rakugan (a dried sweets) are major 
Japanese confections. Western pastries and sweets 
are also produced and sold in large quantities. 

Fruits. The traditional Japanese fruits are 
peaches, persimmons, pears, chestnuts, tange¬ 
rines, nutmegs and loquats. These have been 
improved upon over the centuries and are available 
in large quantities. 

The most important fruits introduced since the 
late 19th century arc cherries, apples and grapes. 
These are also produced in large quantities. 

Characteristic Diets 

The diet of the Japanese people is primarily 
vegetarian. Beef, pork and chicken, while very 
popular in recent years, were historically not as 
widely used as in other countries, and in many 
sections of Japan they are not considered an es¬ 
sential item of diet. 

This was partly because of the Buddhist aver¬ 
sion to meat but possibly even more because of the 
Japanese liking for food of a light and simple 
flavour. The plentiful supply of fish and sea food 
also discouraged the use of beef and pork. 

Harmony of colour, symmetry and arrangement 
are ruling factors in the serving of Japanese food 
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the most light, it was necessary' to put the dish 
at some height from the floor. The t^ai served 
this purpose and came to be used from the 10th 
century, but only in the homes of the upper class. 

The simplest form of Mai was one in which 
three sticks were tied together ust above theii 
middle, forming a tripod on which the oil dish 
was placed. Some td-4ai were supplied with a 
plate on which to place the dish. 

From the 13th century, td^ai with paper 
covers to shut off the wind from the flame, and 
with reflecting plates, came to be used. 

Andon were at first portable lanterns, ust^l from 
the beginning of the 13th century. Thev had 
handles of facilitate carrying, and were box¬ 
shaped, covered with paper on four sides. From 
the 17tli century, they were equipped with 
stands, and came to be used for illuminating 
rooms. 

The bombori was a type of andon, but smaller 
and round in shape. It was used in guestroom, 
and was artistically designed. 

Rosoku (candles) were used in the court from 
before the lOth century, according to ancient 
records. However, it was after the 15th century 
that wax candles came into general use. Before 
that there were pine-tallow candles made of pine- 
tallow covered with bamboo leaves. But after 
wax candles came to be produced, they r«*ased 
to be used. With the introduction of modern 
industrial methods into Japan in the middle of 
the 19th century, candles of paraffin came to be 
used as a supplement to electric lighting, and 
for celebrating special events. 

Shokudai are candle-stands, and came into use 
with the popularization of wax candles. Fhere 
were shokudai of various peculiar shapes, which 
were used in temples and such places, but in 
the homes they were not so widely used as the 
andon. In the homes, they generally look the 
shape of teskoku, or hand-lamp, which was a 
candlestick with a long handle attached to it, 
used for walking in the interior of houses. 

Chbehin (lanterns) were introduced from China, 
but those used in Japan took on their own unique 
shapes. Before the 17th century, they were box¬ 
shaped and were called hakochbehtn or box-Ian- 
terns. They could be folded into a small box- 
shape. Later the clwckm became spherical in shape, 
and they were equipped with handles for carrying. 
Subsequently, they came to be made in various 
shapes; but in the home they were used mainly 
for decorative purposes, their most practicable use 
being for walking outdoors at night. 

Kerosene lamps were used for about fifty years, 
from the middle of the 19th century until the 
use of electricity became general. Today they 


are seldom used except in remote huts in secluded 
mountain areas, llic kerosene lamps designed 
with stands to be placed directly on the floor 
show an example of modification to suit the 
Japanese mode of life. 

Cas lamps came to bt^ ust'd at about the same 
lime as kerosene lamps, but were discarded earlier. 
However, because the colour of the light they 
productxi was prefcrretl, they were used together 
with electric lamps in some quarters, but onl> 
in few cities where there were facilities for the 
production of gas. 

At first the flame of the gas lamp was exposed, 
but later gas mantli*8 were invented and they 
tame to l>e ustxi more widely. However, they 
disappeared from use about the end of the 19lh 
century. 

Acetylene lights were not widely used in this 
ceniur\’. 

Electric lights made their first apjx'arance in 
Japan in 1885, and since then, with the rapid 
development of water power, electricity came 
into wide us<*. and only the most remote mountain 
huLs are without elec’tric lights today. 

In the technology of electric hghling in city 
areas, Japan ranks among the first in the world. 
.\t the same time, traditional Japanese taste is 
retained in the design of electric lamps, which 
are made appropriate foi use in the Japanese 
home. .\ good cjtample of this is the electric 
lamp-stand made in the shape of the old andon, 
to be used in the Japanese guest-room. 

Healing 

History 

Heating in Japanm* houses lK‘gan with the 
blazing fire; in the centn* of the excavated 
houses of the Slone Age, tracw of fire can be 
seen. These fires were doubtless for cooking; 
but needless to lay, the family must have crowded 
around it for warmth in the severe cold of winter. 

As civilization developed, men came to lay 
some fire-proof material such as stones in the 
centre, over which the fire was made, and then 
provided places for sitting round it. 'I'his was 
the origin of the iron or fltxir-hcarth which is 
still to be seen in country houses. Later, the 
process of making charcoal through partial com¬ 
bustion of firewood came to be known; and then 
the smokeless charcoal was used in the drawing 
rooms for warmth. However, unlike the stoves 
in Europe which served to warm the air in the 
entire room, the brazier used for burning charcoal 
in the Japanese room did not warm the room, 
but only the person using it. 

The ifori, described above, has no chimney, so 
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to the eye, and has a soft, soothing taste. Most of 
Japan’s salt farms were along the shores of the 
Inland Sea. Today, Japan’s salt farms are gradual¬ 
ly disappearing and salt is now being manufactured 
by using modem mechanical methods, such as ion 
exchange. 

Miao is an indispensable item in the Japanese 
diet. Most Japanese eat misoshiru, or miso soup, at 
least once a day, and this habit will probably 
continue for some time to come. 

Miso had its beginning in ancient times, but it 
was in the Heian Era that it came to be used in the 
way known today. Miso is made from soy beans, 
and there are many varieties, depending on the 
kind of bean and the amount of salt used. It is used 
for making misoshini, for stewing, and as an ingre¬ 
dient for a sort of Japanese mayonnaise. 

Shoyn. The present form of was developed 
in modern times, considerably later than miso. It is 
believed to have been evolved from hishio, a sea¬ 
soning somewhere between miso and shiyu that was 
widely used in the Nara and Heian Period. Hishio 
was made of rice, soy beans, wheat and salt. Skoyu 
as it is known today is made of soy beans, barley, 
malt, salt and water. 

Vlncfar. In ancient times, the Japanese people 
used Japanese apricot vinegar, bitter orange 
vinegar and citron vinegar for seasoning. In the 
Middle Ages, vinegar was made by mixing boiled 
rice, malt and water. In recent times, vinegar 
made by this method is called konuzu (rice vinegar) 
and distinguished from sakezu (alcoholic vinegar) 
made by mixing sake, vinegar and water. 

Sofar existed in the Nara Period, but it was 
then used chiefly as medicine. It was only in the 
late Middle Ages that it came to be used in Japan 
for seasoning. Even then, sugar was imported and 
therefore a luxury. The farmers and lower ranking 
warriors and court officials could not afford to buy 
sugar under such circumstances, and sugar was 
unknown in many of the farming villages even as 
recently as the 1920’s. 

There were substitutes, however, and in the 
Heian Era, mizuame (millet jelly), honey and 
amazura (made by distilling leaves), were used for 
sweetening. 

Japan began producing sugar in modern times 
but still depends heavily on imported sugar, be¬ 
cause sugar-cane can be grown only in warm 
regions like Shikoku and KyOshO. 

Sake. 'Die Japanese people presumably made 
sake from nuts and berries in the days when grain 
was unknown. 

Many centuries later, when rice and millet were 
cultivated, ways were devised to make sake from 
them. In times when there was no malt, the Japa¬ 
nese are said to have made sake by chewing grain 


and collecting the grain and saliva in pots. It is 
believed that malt was developed in the Nara 
Period. 

Shochu is a distilled spirit made from millet, 
potatoes and sake lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the past 
50 or 60 years but it is not as good as foreign wine, 
and the demand is negligible. Japan produces 
excellent beer, which is consumed extensively 
especially during the summer months. 

To was first imported into Japan from China 
in powdered form. Its consumption was limited to 
the feudal lords, court nobles and priests, and it 
was taken with salt or amazura. 

Green tea spread among the people in the Edo 
Period and is now exported to foreign countries. 

Csdces. Until about 100 years ago, the common 
people of Japan ate dried fruit and taro. 

In the Nara Era, logashi was imported from 
China. This was a sort of fried biscuit made of rice 
or wheat flour and is thought to be the origin of 
the sembei of today. 

Manju (buns with bean jam stuffing) ztnd yokan 
(sweet bean jelly) were copied from lenshin, a Chi¬ 
nese dessert introduced to Japan in the Kamakura 
Period by the Zen priests. 

Manju was originally stuffed with vegetables, 
and the practice of stuffing it with bean jam began 
in modern times. 

Mochigashi (bean jam cakes), okoshi (millet and 
rice cakes) and rakugan (a dried sweets) are major 
Japanese confections. Western pastries and sweets 
are also produced and sold in large quantities. 

Fruits. The traditional Japanese fruits are 
peaches, persimmons, pears, chestnuts, tange¬ 
rines, nutmegs and loquats. These have been 
improved upon over the centuries and are available 
in large quantities. 

The most important fruits introduced since the 
late 19th century arc cherries, apples and grapes. 
These are also produced in large quantities. 

Characteristic Diets 

The diet of the Japanese people is primarily 
vegetarian. Beef, pork and chicken, while very 
popular in recent years, were historically not as 
widely used as in other countries, and in many 
sections of Japan they are not considered an es¬ 
sential item of diet. 

This was partly because of the Buddhist aver¬ 
sion to meat but possibly even more because of the 
Japanese liking for food of a light and simple 
flavour. The plentiful supply of fish and sea food 
also discouraged the use of beef and pork. 

Harmony of colour, symmetry and arrangement 
are ruling factors in the serving of Japanese food 
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Fuel 

Wood. In general, wood fuel is derived from 
deciduous trees, but some acerosc trm. such as 
the pine, are also used. Wofxl fuel is t*s|K‘(iall\ 
necessary in the rural districts, where it is used for 
burning in the irori. 

Charcoal. Charcoal is Japan’s mam fuel, be¬ 
ing used in the ro, hibacht, and kototsu as well as in 
other ways. Deciduous trees are usetl lor (harcoal, 
and in particular charcoal made from the oak and 
the kmugi (also a tvpe of oak, querrus serratai is 
preferred. 

Coal. Coal came to be u.sed in Japan fiom the 
middle of the 19th century. \t pri'sem, the coal 
produces in Japan does not m(‘et ilu' national 
demand, making import netessars to some extent. 
In city houses, and in regions near llu‘ mining 
centres, coal is used for bunng in stoves, but this is 
not universal. 

Kerosene. Kerosene came into usv m the 
19th century, and was used widelv for lighting. It 
was not used extensively for hi’aUng. but was 
found convenient by citv-dwellors, who have little 
storage space for wood or chart oal. 

Coalgas. In cities which have coal-gas 
facilities, gas stoves are installed lor warmth; tli<*se 
are also convenient from the point of view ol 
storage* space. logelher with kerosene, coal gas in 
most widely used and charcoal has almost cea.sed 
to be used in urban areas. 

Electricity. Because of the abundanci* of 
water with which to generate electricity, ehrinc 
power IS convenient, but consuniption costs are 
high, so that it is little used for heating. 


Implements nad Tools Used In Coanecdon 
with Hesdag Fixtures 

SutmUm IS a charcoal-conveyer, in which char¬ 
coal is taken from the place of storage in coiiven- 
ieml\ small amounts to the place where it is to Ik* 
uschI. They are made in many shape's and siacs; 
some are l>ox-shajK*d, with a handle at the lop, 
some die made of bainlxKi, and there are many 
other varieties. I hey are dwigned to suit the Japa- 
m*se liome, and somt“times artistically dc'sigiu*d 
\Mlh SfM'clal caie. 

U(ha\ht are Japanese longs, shaixxl and used 
like chopsticks. rhc*v are thin metal rods. Ik*- 
iwwn 20 cm. and 40 cm. long. There are many 
kinds, made ol non. silvei and other malt'rials, and 
ollc’ii dc'coiaU'd with silver or gold. There are .some 
pails which make pleasant souiitU when .struck 
against c*ach olhei. 'Jhc*.se lirelongs are used for 
handling burning charcoal. 

Juno aie small contamc'i-s made of iron oi cop- 
pel and proMch'd with a wocKlen or metal handle. 
The\ are used lor c an ving an amount of burning 
(haitoal lioin one place to another. 

(ioUiku IS all iron ring supporlc'd by thn*e or four 
legs, which is placcul in the* a.sh in the centre ol a 
llocn-health oi bra/ier, so that a kettle may 1h* 
placcKl over the liie by b<*iiigset on this ting. Thi*re 
aie ^otoku in many .shape's and sizes, some* being 
made' of porcelain. Those which are ii.sc'd in the 
(iunrki Ol formal ic'a-ioom foi the ceremonial tea 
aic' made with special caie in artistic' dc'signs. 

Ddko is a kind oi'goloku, made* of a double layer 
oj u>p|)c*i allowing walcT to pass between. Kc'ttlc** 
of watei are bc>il(*d on it, and the water which it 
(cmiams is also healc'd. It is iisc'd mainly in the 
tmgd’hihmhi, and containers of sake are ollen placc'd 
on it to warm. 


SOCIAL INTI KCOU RSI- 


Origins ol' Social 
Intercourse 

There are many ways in which a social rela¬ 
tionship may begin: by marriage between families, 
by the entry of a youth into a group of his own age, 
and in many other ways. Perhaps the commonest 
way is for two strangers to come to recognize each 
other after several meetings. In the present age, 
opportunities for making acquaintances are many, 
and again the means by which such friendships 


may be formed have become simplified, so tliat 
people may Ix-comi^ friends merely by introducing 
themselves or exchanging cards, or pt^rha|>s mirrely 
by speaking to each other when travelling together 
on a tram or ship. However, in the past, it was not 
so simple a matter to start a friendship, one rr- 
quisiK- Ix ing that the people concerned must eat a 
meal together. Thus, in the old days, it was pos¬ 
sible for two people to recognize each other by 
sight, and still be socially complete strangers. 
Perfect strangers were referred to by the term tahi- 
no-hiUi, (traveller), which was usc-d to mean ‘an 
outsider’. 
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ly disappearing and salt is now being manufactured 
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Miao is an indispensable item in the Japanese 
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least once a day, and this habit will probably 
continue for some time to come. 

Miso had its beginning in ancient times, but it 
was in the Heian Era that it came to be used in the 
way known today. Miso is made from soy beans, 
and there are many varieties, depending on the 
kind of bean and the amount of salt used. It is used 
for making misoshini, for stewing, and as an ingre¬ 
dient for a sort of Japanese mayonnaise. 

Shoyn. The present form of was developed 
in modern times, considerably later than miso. It is 
believed to have been evolved from hishio, a sea¬ 
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widely used in the Nara and Heian Period. Hishio 
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made by this method is called konuzu (rice vinegar) 
and distinguished from sakezu (alcoholic vinegar) 
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Sofar existed in the Nara Period, but it was 
then used chiefly as medicine. It was only in the 
late Middle Ages that it came to be used in Japan 
for seasoning. Even then, sugar was imported and 
therefore a luxury. The farmers and lower ranking 
warriors and court officials could not afford to buy 
sugar under such circumstances, and sugar was 
unknown in many of the farming villages even as 
recently as the 1920’s. 

There were substitutes, however, and in the 
Heian Era, mizuame (millet jelly), honey and 
amazura (made by distilling leaves), were used for 
sweetening. 

Japan began producing sugar in modern times 
but still depends heavily on imported sugar, be¬ 
cause sugar-cane can be grown only in warm 
regions like Shikoku and KyOshO. 

Sake. 'Die Japanese people presumably made 
sake from nuts and berries in the days when grain 
was unknown. 

Many centuries later, when rice and millet were 
cultivated, ways were devised to make sake from 
them. In times when there was no malt, the Japa¬ 
nese are said to have made sake by chewing grain 


and collecting the grain and saliva in pots. It is 
believed that malt was developed in the Nara 
Period. 

Shochu is a distilled spirit made from millet, 
potatoes and sake lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the past 
50 or 60 years but it is not as good as foreign wine, 
and the demand is negligible. Japan produces 
excellent beer, which is consumed extensively 
especially during the summer months. 

To was first imported into Japan from China 
in powdered form. Its consumption was limited to 
the feudal lords, court nobles and priests, and it 
was taken with salt or amazura. 

Green tea spread among the people in the Edo 
Period and is now exported to foreign countries. 

Csdces. Until about 100 years ago, the common 
people of Japan ate dried fruit and taro. 

In the Nara Era, logashi was imported from 
China. This was a sort of fried biscuit made of rice 
or wheat flour and is thought to be the origin of 
the sembei of today. 

Manju (buns with bean jam stuffing) ztnd yokan 
(sweet bean jelly) were copied from lenshin, a Chi¬ 
nese dessert introduced to Japan in the Kamakura 
Period by the Zen priests. 

Manju was originally stuffed with vegetables, 
and the practice of stuffing it with bean jam began 
in modern times. 

Mochigashi (bean jam cakes), okoshi (millet and 
rice cakes) and rakugan (a dried sweets) are major 
Japanese confections. Western pastries and sweets 
are also produced and sold in large quantities. 

Fruits. The traditional Japanese fruits are 
peaches, persimmons, pears, chestnuts, tange¬ 
rines, nutmegs and loquats. These have been 
improved upon over the centuries and are available 
in large quantities. 

The most important fruits introduced since the 
late 19th century arc cherries, apples and grapes. 
These are also produced in large quantities. 

Characteristic Diets 

The diet of the Japanese people is primarily 
vegetarian. Beef, pork and chicken, while very 
popular in recent years, were historically not as 
widely used as in other countries, and in many 
sections of Japan they are not considered an es¬ 
sential item of diet. 

This was partly because of the Buddhist aver¬ 
sion to meat but possibly even more because of the 
Japanese liking for food of a light and simple 
flavour. The plentiful supply of fish and sea food 
also discouraged the use of beef and pork. 

Harmony of colour, symmetry and arrangement 
are ruling factors in the serving of Japanese food 
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Midsummer Bon festival, as well as weddings and 
other auspicious events, were clearly differentiated 
from the ke or ordinary days. Whereas daily life 
tended to be extremely frugal, great expense wem 
into food and finery for the festival days, so that 
they should pass as impressively as possible. This 
custom developed to such an extent that today, 
whenever there is talk of austerity, it becomes the 
target for much criticism, but with no visible effwt 
in actual practice. This lavishness may be due 
partly to thejapaneseloveoffestivals and of parties; 
but it cannot be denied that it is also due to a great 
extent to the desire to keep up social appearances. 
Social activities involve dining and drinking, and 
the giving and receiving of gifts; and vanity often 
demands exces.sive ex|:>enditure in this field. 

Sphere oi' Social 
Intercourse 

In the old day's, social intercourse was limit(*d to 
very small groups or communities. Ordinarily a 
village community was the unit within which social 
life revolved, and there was praclirallvno inter¬ 
course with outside elements. Because of the moun¬ 
tainous terrain of the country, which tendf^i to 
isolate villages even from their nearest neighbour¬ 
ing communities, each community wa.s more or 
less self-ssfficienl, and all social life was confined to 
its narrow sphere. 

Each village community was again divided into 
the smaller and intercourse within this kumi 
was of particular importance. Again, relations with 
the house next door, called tchi'donari, called for 
special attention, for such neighbouring houses often 
served as a temporary assembly room for attend¬ 
ants at I'unerals, and moreover there was much 
co-operation of work l)ctwern such neighbours. 

Needless to say, relations with one’s kinsmen 
formed an important part of social intercourse. 
V'oung brides who failed tocarry out this duty often 
met with severe criticism. I’lxiay very little distinc¬ 
tion is made between the husband’s kiasmen and 
wife’s kinsmen, but in former days it was quite 
marked. Even when relations with the wife’s kins¬ 
men were more intimate than with the husband’s 
kinsmen, the husbands’s kinsmen were regarded as 
being the more important at weddings, funerals 
and other family events, and were seated at the 
place of honour, above the wife’s knsmen. 

In more recent years, and particularly in the 
city areas, the influence of the wife’s family is tend¬ 
ing to increase. However, even in such a case, the 
opinions of the husband’s family are often given 
precedence. After the wife’s death or divorce, ties 
with her side of the family are allowed to lapse after 


throe generations: after this the members of her 
family are not tliought of as relatives. On Uie other 
hand, relations with the husband’s kinsmen are 
more tenacious, and in any family emergency, it is 
considered necessary' to invite them to Im* present, 
even when otherwise the relationship is not very 
intimate. I’hese kinsmen also often have a voice in 
tht‘ division of a man’s estate after his death. 

Social Ciroups 

Bt^idi's village and family relationships, there 
IS another form of social life, which is centred 
round associations of people of the same age. For 
in.sianre, almost all rural communities had youth 
such as the young men’s groups and the girls’ 
groups. A Ikiv or girl would join one of these groups 
between the ages of fifteen and seventeen, and 
companions in the same age groups, known as 
hobaj, remained on intimate terms with each other 
throughout life. It was customary for a member to 
resign from the youth society at the age of forty, 
but in some places the older members then formed 
a society called Snen^kd, through which they kepi 
in touch lor the rest of their lives, with frequent 
meetings for conversation and entertainment. 

In the cities, with their various businesses and 
occupations, social relations were mainly confined 
to p(*ople of the same business or occupation. Be¬ 
fore the establishment of the occupational associ¬ 
ations of tiKlay, there existed such occupational 
societies as the tm^hi-ko which was form(‘d among 
such workers as carpenters. 

Ovabun (l><>ss) and 

Kobun (Followers) 

In Japan, the term oya^ko (oya —parent; ko— 
child) was not used exclusively to mean parent and 
child of a blood relationship. Many artificial or 
arbitrary forms of oya-ko existed; a child could have 
Image oya (midwife), nazuke-oya (godfather), mori- 
oya (nunie) or, in the case of a sickly child, a hiroi^ 
oya who ’’picks up” the child who has been “cast 
away”, as a sort of charm to make the child healthy. 
After the child grew up, there was somewhat similar 
to the marriage go-between of the present day. In 
the cities, the custom of the shoku^oya or occupation 
parent came into being, in which a young man 
entered an occupation through his shoku'^a. All 
these various formsof arbitary parent-child relation¬ 
ships were held for life, and were considered as 
binding as the ties between real parents and child¬ 
ren. 

Originally, ko referred to the labourers who 
gathered together in a work or production group 
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in modern times, considerably later than miso. It is 
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amazura (made by distilling leaves), were used for 
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Japan began producing sugar in modern times 
but still depends heavily on imported sugar, be¬ 
cause sugar-cane can be grown only in warm 
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was unknown. 

Many centuries later, when rice and millet were 
cultivated, ways were devised to make sake from 
them. In times when there was no malt, the Japa¬ 
nese are said to have made sake by chewing grain 


and collecting the grain and saliva in pots. It is 
believed that malt was developed in the Nara 
Period. 

Shochu is a distilled spirit made from millet, 
potatoes and sake lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the past 
50 or 60 years but it is not as good as foreign wine, 
and the demand is negligible. Japan produces 
excellent beer, which is consumed extensively 
especially during the summer months. 

To was first imported into Japan from China 
in powdered form. Its consumption was limited to 
the feudal lords, court nobles and priests, and it 
was taken with salt or amazura. 
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Period and is now exported to foreign countries. 
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the mother-in-law was still the mother of the 
house, the new bride had to bear with being 
treated as a useless addition to the household. As 
the miserable life of the young wife came to be a 
common phase of society, the position of women 
in social life also fell to a deplorable level. 

With the propagation of the principles of 
Confucianism, which decreed that girls and 
boys should not be allowed together from their 
scvcndi year, relations between the two sexes 
came to be limited. Marriages were based almost 
entirely on the parents' will, with no thought 
for the desires of the individuals them selves. 
This was based on the social corle of the feudal 
warrior class, and even after the Meiji Restora¬ 
tion. this custom remained among families of the 
middle class or upper class. After the Restoration, 
Western influence came to be felt, and there was 
much advocation of fr(*e relations between men 
and women, and the freedom to marry for love. 
Today many young men and women are bound 
by love. 

In the farm villages, there were to be seen 
some marks of the iiitluenee of the strict code 
of the warrior class: but in many rases a great 
freedom of asscKiation existed. There were vouth 
organizations known as the wakodu-vada for young 
men and musumt-vado for maidens; and centred 
round these two associations, the vouiig pc-ople 
mixed freely, paving the way for love-marriages. 
Needless to say, theie were also examples of the 
other type of marriage entirely arranged by the 
parents, even after the MeiJi Restoration; but 
so far as the rural villages are concerned, it cannot 
be said that it was the rule. 

Together with the idea of the superiority of 
man over women, there existed the idea of the 
inferiority of women, which is related to the old 
“taboo” concerned with women. In Japan, strict 
obseivance of mono-mi or abstinence was prac¬ 
tised in connection with sacred shrine rite’s. 'This 
aljstinence took the form of refraining from contact 
with all other people. For this pur|xise, the ab¬ 
stainer refrained from taking food cooked on the 
same lire as other people's, his focxl being prepared 
on a .separate lire. Also, there was to be no contact 
between the sexes. Hence, female and male mem¬ 
bers participating in a sacred rite secluded them¬ 
selves from each other. In particular, women 
during the period when they were “tainted” by 
child-birth or menstruation were “tabcxi”. It 
was as the result of such practices that women 
came to be avoided at times of religious seclusion: 
and that even today some smiths and brewers 
do not allow women to enter their workshops. 

Such an attitude is based on very old supersti¬ 
tions, but nevertheless it has impeded the natural 


contact between the sexes until a very recent 
age. .And this situation came about not only 
because men avoided women during religious 
rites, but because the women, too, secluded 
themselves at the same time for the same reason. 

Relations with 

Foreigners 

Because of the jiolicy of seclusion followtxl by 
the Cjoveriimeiit before the Meiji Restoration, 
intercourse with foreigners was limited. After 
the Ri-storatioii, Japan was suddenly confronted 
with many problems arising from the sudden 
increase in foreign relations. I'or instance, in 
the early Meiji Kra, there yvas quite a furore 
almul whether foreigners should lie allowixl the 
right to ri-side in the country or not. 

New mixles of life were iiitriKlurixl into the 
(ouiitry from the VVi-st, and many books ap- 
I>eared to inform the people of the manners of 
the outer world. 'Toilav, the Japanese a.ssociate 
freely with foreigners to quite a degree. How¬ 
ever, .siiiie the period in which such free inter¬ 
course has been cairiixl on is very short, the 
Japanese people still are lound to take an uii- 
natiiial attitude in then luysmiation, which is 
a paiadoxical mixture of feelings of inferiority 
and superiority. 

I tit]lt(‘ttO 

•As the floor in the Japanese home was in¬ 
variably laid with the tatami mats, all gr<>etings 
were made from a sitting ixisition on the floor. 
However, with the introduction of Western 
manners, upon which chairs and tables came 
into general use, the Japanese began to make 
their greetings in a standing |xisition. But al¬ 
though greetings may lie made standing, the 
custom of Ixiwing from the waist, as in the seated 
greeting, is stiil employed. Fwen in greeting 
people on the street, it is customary to lift the 
hat and at the same time make a bow; and the 
handshake is considered a form to be used only 
among the very intimate or by young people, 
and IS not yet a general custom. 

Even in the manner of bowing there are many 
degrees of obeisance. For instance, in the sai- 
keim showing the utmost respect, the body is 
bent forward from the waist to practically a 90 
degree angle, while if the obeisance is made from 
a sitting position, the bow is so low that the head 
practically touches the tatami. 'This is used in 
making obeisance to the gods, or to a person of 
very high rank. 
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to the eye, and has a soft, soothing taste. Most of 
Japan’s salt farms were along the shores of the 
Inland Sea. Today, Japan’s salt farms are gradual¬ 
ly disappearing and salt is now being manufactured 
by using modem mechanical methods, such as ion 
exchange. 

Miao is an indispensable item in the Japanese 
diet. Most Japanese eat misoshiru, or miso soup, at 
least once a day, and this habit will probably 
continue for some time to come. 

Miso had its beginning in ancient times, but it 
was in the Heian Era that it came to be used in the 
way known today. Miso is made from soy beans, 
and there are many varieties, depending on the 
kind of bean and the amount of salt used. It is used 
for making misoshini, for stewing, and as an ingre¬ 
dient for a sort of Japanese mayonnaise. 

Shoyn. The present form of was developed 
in modern times, considerably later than miso. It is 
believed to have been evolved from hishio, a sea¬ 
soning somewhere between miso and shiyu that was 
widely used in the Nara and Heian Period. Hishio 
was made of rice, soy beans, wheat and salt. Skoyu 
as it is known today is made of soy beans, barley, 
malt, salt and water. 

Vlncfar. In ancient times, the Japanese people 
used Japanese apricot vinegar, bitter orange 
vinegar and citron vinegar for seasoning. In the 
Middle Ages, vinegar was made by mixing boiled 
rice, malt and water. In recent times, vinegar 
made by this method is called konuzu (rice vinegar) 
and distinguished from sakezu (alcoholic vinegar) 
made by mixing sake, vinegar and water. 

Sofar existed in the Nara Period, but it was 
then used chiefly as medicine. It was only in the 
late Middle Ages that it came to be used in Japan 
for seasoning. Even then, sugar was imported and 
therefore a luxury. The farmers and lower ranking 
warriors and court officials could not afford to buy 
sugar under such circumstances, and sugar was 
unknown in many of the farming villages even as 
recently as the 1920’s. 

There were substitutes, however, and in the 
Heian Era, mizuame (millet jelly), honey and 
amazura (made by distilling leaves), were used for 
sweetening. 

Japan began producing sugar in modern times 
but still depends heavily on imported sugar, be¬ 
cause sugar-cane can be grown only in warm 
regions like Shikoku and KyOshO. 

Sake. 'Die Japanese people presumably made 
sake from nuts and berries in the days when grain 
was unknown. 

Many centuries later, when rice and millet were 
cultivated, ways were devised to make sake from 
them. In times when there was no malt, the Japa¬ 
nese are said to have made sake by chewing grain 


and collecting the grain and saliva in pots. It is 
believed that malt was developed in the Nara 
Period. 

Shochu is a distilled spirit made from millet, 
potatoes and sake lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the past 
50 or 60 years but it is not as good as foreign wine, 
and the demand is negligible. Japan produces 
excellent beer, which is consumed extensively 
especially during the summer months. 

To was first imported into Japan from China 
in powdered form. Its consumption was limited to 
the feudal lords, court nobles and priests, and it 
was taken with salt or amazura. 

Green tea spread among the people in the Edo 
Period and is now exported to foreign countries. 

Csdces. Until about 100 years ago, the common 
people of Japan ate dried fruit and taro. 

In the Nara Era, logashi was imported from 
China. This was a sort of fried biscuit made of rice 
or wheat flour and is thought to be the origin of 
the sembei of today. 

Manju (buns with bean jam stuffing) ztnd yokan 
(sweet bean jelly) were copied from lenshin, a Chi¬ 
nese dessert introduced to Japan in the Kamakura 
Period by the Zen priests. 

Manju was originally stuffed with vegetables, 
and the practice of stuffing it with bean jam began 
in modern times. 

Mochigashi (bean jam cakes), okoshi (millet and 
rice cakes) and rakugan (a dried sweets) are major 
Japanese confections. Western pastries and sweets 
are also produced and sold in large quantities. 

Fruits. The traditional Japanese fruits are 
peaches, persimmons, pears, chestnuts, tange¬ 
rines, nutmegs and loquats. These have been 
improved upon over the centuries and are available 
in large quantities. 

The most important fruits introduced since the 
late 19th century arc cherries, apples and grapes. 
These are also produced in large quantities. 

Characteristic Diets 

The diet of the Japanese people is primarily 
vegetarian. Beef, pork and chicken, while very 
popular in recent years, were historically not as 
widely used as in other countries, and in many 
sections of Japan they are not considered an es¬ 
sential item of diet. 

This was partly because of the Buddhist aver¬ 
sion to meat but possibly even more because of the 
Japanese liking for food of a light and simple 
flavour. The plentiful supply of fish and sea food 
also discouraged the use of beef and pork. 

Harmony of colour, symmetry and arrangement 
are ruling factors in the serving of Japanese food 
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Japanese etiquette, for age, rank and other 
qualihcations have to be taken into consideration. 
This is of course true anywhere; there may be 
occasions in Western etiquette when those to 
be seated at the main table must be chosen from 
among the guests. But in Japan, this occurs 
not only on formal occasions, but in everyday 
life. A Japanese guest-room always has a certain 
spot which is the place of honour in the room; 
this is the seat before the toko-bashira, that is, the 
pillar at the side of the tokonoma above. The 
guest of honour alwa^'s sits in this position. 

At weddings and other formal occasions the 
seating is arranged beforehand, and it is the 
duty of the people in charge to see that the seat¬ 
ing is taken care of properly without any undue 
mistake which might cause criticism or com¬ 
plaint. Hence, the person in charge almost always 
mentions in the course of his table speech that 
there might be some mistake in seating arrange¬ 
ment, for which pcxssible slipup he apologize 
as a precautionary measure. 

As for the guests, it is considered the proper 
etiquette, upon entering a guest-room, to refuse 
to take the place of honour at first, and to urge 
someone else to sit in it; this causes a minor 
delay at the beginning of any social gathering. 
'I'his may be seen even on the occasion of entering 
a tram or train, or in taking seats within such 
public vehicles; and anyone disregarding this 
custom and seating hirmelf promptly in the seat 
of honour is criticized. Even in Western style 
rooms with chairs and tables, the same holds 
true, and the guests all wait for the main guest 
to occupy the best place before sitting down 
themselves. If the main guest arrives late, the 
others stand to greet him; and there are also 
occasions when the best seat is left entirely 
unoccupied. 

In farms, the home life is centred round the 
iron, or floor-hearth. Consequently, there is a 
spot by the side of the iron which is the guest’s 
place. At meals the family sits according to the 
proper order. ITie master of the house sits in a 
position which was before the house altar, where 
a straw mushiro mat is laid by the side of the 
irori. This place is called the yokoza. 

In the floor-plan of a typical farmhouse, the 
entrance leads into an earth-floored space, at 
the inner end of which is the kitchen. Sometimes 
this kitchen is to the right side, sometimes to 
the left. In the cases where the kitchen is to the 
right, the yokoza is to be found to the left of the 
earthfloor passageway, in the innermost position 
in the room. ITie position facing iheyokoza is called 
kijiri and is the lowest position. A servant or the 
young bride generally occupies this position; 


and it is thought that the name kijiri arose from 
the fact that the person sitting in this place general¬ 
ly look cart* of feeding wood to the fire. 'lb the 
left of the wbifl is the place for the mother of the 
house, called kakaza ianamoto^ chani^za and other 
names. Ibe mother sits in this position and serves 
the food. In the seat facing this place was the 
guest's place, called either kyaktfza or otoko-za. 
On ordinary occasions, the eldest son or son-in- 
law occupies this position. 

Of all these various seats, the yokoza is held 
to he the highest, and no one except the master 
of the hoiwe may sit there. When the old master 
of the house retires in favour of his heir, the heir 
then occupies the yokoza, while the father takes 
the oioko’za. 

In City homes, the tokomma alcove and the 
toko-bashira pillar mark the place of honour; and 
these architectural featurw are the products of 
the shtnden style employt'd by the feudal warrior 
class, i'he {position directly before the tokobashira 
is the equivalent oUtheyokoza by the floor-hearth; 
and the guest is accorded the honour of occupy¬ 
ing the rightful position of the host himself, who 
vacati's It in liis honour. 

'I'he miyaza is a tyf>c of seating arrangement 
which clearly represents social distinction. I'he 
mtyazn are seats which are prepared at the time 
of a ritualistic ceremony at a shrine. 'I'hey served 
to symbolize a specially privileged class, because 
only those who belonged to the mtyaza had the 
right to occupy those chairs. Membership of the 
mtyaza could be obtatnetl freely in some villages; 
but (here were othen in which the right was 
hereditary. In villages with a great number of 
familn^, the miyaza seats were arranged in several 
groups, one of which was regarded as particularly 
imfKiriant. 'I'he seating arrangement was gen¬ 
erally based on the social prominence of each 
houjM* from past generations; and as it was in the 
main hereditary, new-comers had difficulty in 
being accepted as a member of the miyaza. I'his 
was particularly true in cases where a miyaza 
involved common property or sources of income 
on the part of the membem. There were also 
cases when an adopted heir or son-in-law would 
not be accord(*d the right to (he miyaza. How- 
e\'er, (here are now districts whiyre money will 
buy the right; and the miyaza is beginning to 
lose the exclusiveness it once posseued. 

As described above, the order of precedence 
is an important factor in social life in Japan; 
and although requirements may not be so strict 
now as they were in former days the old habits 
still remain. 
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to the eye, and has a soft, soothing taste. Most of 
Japan’s salt farms were along the shores of the 
Inland Sea. Today, Japan’s salt farms are gradual¬ 
ly disappearing and salt is now being manufactured 
by using modem mechanical methods, such as ion 
exchange. 

Miao is an indispensable item in the Japanese 
diet. Most Japanese eat misoshiru, or miso soup, at 
least once a day, and this habit will probably 
continue for some time to come. 

Miso had its beginning in ancient times, but it 
was in the Heian Era that it came to be used in the 
way known today. Miso is made from soy beans, 
and there are many varieties, depending on the 
kind of bean and the amount of salt used. It is used 
for making misoshini, for stewing, and as an ingre¬ 
dient for a sort of Japanese mayonnaise. 

Shoyn. The present form of was developed 
in modern times, considerably later than miso. It is 
believed to have been evolved from hishio, a sea¬ 
soning somewhere between miso and shiyu that was 
widely used in the Nara and Heian Period. Hishio 
was made of rice, soy beans, wheat and salt. Skoyu 
as it is known today is made of soy beans, barley, 
malt, salt and water. 

Vlncfar. In ancient times, the Japanese people 
used Japanese apricot vinegar, bitter orange 
vinegar and citron vinegar for seasoning. In the 
Middle Ages, vinegar was made by mixing boiled 
rice, malt and water. In recent times, vinegar 
made by this method is called konuzu (rice vinegar) 
and distinguished from sakezu (alcoholic vinegar) 
made by mixing sake, vinegar and water. 

Sofar existed in the Nara Period, but it was 
then used chiefly as medicine. It was only in the 
late Middle Ages that it came to be used in Japan 
for seasoning. Even then, sugar was imported and 
therefore a luxury. The farmers and lower ranking 
warriors and court officials could not afford to buy 
sugar under such circumstances, and sugar was 
unknown in many of the farming villages even as 
recently as the 1920’s. 

There were substitutes, however, and in the 
Heian Era, mizuame (millet jelly), honey and 
amazura (made by distilling leaves), were used for 
sweetening. 

Japan began producing sugar in modern times 
but still depends heavily on imported sugar, be¬ 
cause sugar-cane can be grown only in warm 
regions like Shikoku and KyOshO. 

Sake. 'Die Japanese people presumably made 
sake from nuts and berries in the days when grain 
was unknown. 

Many centuries later, when rice and millet were 
cultivated, ways were devised to make sake from 
them. In times when there was no malt, the Japa¬ 
nese are said to have made sake by chewing grain 


and collecting the grain and saliva in pots. It is 
believed that malt was developed in the Nara 
Period. 

Shochu is a distilled spirit made from millet, 
potatoes and sake lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the past 
50 or 60 years but it is not as good as foreign wine, 
and the demand is negligible. Japan produces 
excellent beer, which is consumed extensively 
especially during the summer months. 

To was first imported into Japan from China 
in powdered form. Its consumption was limited to 
the feudal lords, court nobles and priests, and it 
was taken with salt or amazura. 

Green tea spread among the people in the Edo 
Period and is now exported to foreign countries. 

Csdces. Until about 100 years ago, the common 
people of Japan ate dried fruit and taro. 

In the Nara Era, logashi was imported from 
China. This was a sort of fried biscuit made of rice 
or wheat flour and is thought to be the origin of 
the sembei of today. 

Manju (buns with bean jam stuffing) ztnd yokan 
(sweet bean jelly) were copied from lenshin, a Chi¬ 
nese dessert introduced to Japan in the Kamakura 
Period by the Zen priests. 

Manju was originally stuffed with vegetables, 
and the practice of stuffing it with bean jam began 
in modern times. 

Mochigashi (bean jam cakes), okoshi (millet and 
rice cakes) and rakugan (a dried sweets) are major 
Japanese confections. Western pastries and sweets 
are also produced and sold in large quantities. 

Fruits. The traditional Japanese fruits are 
peaches, persimmons, pears, chestnuts, tange¬ 
rines, nutmegs and loquats. These have been 
improved upon over the centuries and are available 
in large quantities. 

The most important fruits introduced since the 
late 19th century arc cherries, apples and grapes. 
These are also produced in large quantities. 

Characteristic Diets 

The diet of the Japanese people is primarily 
vegetarian. Beef, pork and chicken, while very 
popular in recent years, were historically not as 
widely used as in other countries, and in many 
sections of Japan they are not considered an es¬ 
sential item of diet. 

This was partly because of the Buddhist aver¬ 
sion to meat but possibly even more because of the 
Japanese liking for food of a light and simple 
flavour. The plentiful supply of fish and sea food 
also discouraged the use of beef and pork. 

Harmony of colour, symmetry and arrangement 
are ruling factors in the serving of Japanese food 
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insunces when pine needles, nantm (nandin) or 
yuzuri-ha (a type of fern) are used. These leaves 
were considered to be charms against evil spirits, 
and were used on felicitous occasions. 

Certain customs are to be seen in the choice 
of gifts. For instance, although tea is an indis¬ 
pensable item in the household, it is rarely used 
for ordinary gifts, because it is so often used as 
a return-gift at the time of a funeral. However, 
tea may be given as a gift in cases of very intimate 
relationships. 

Footwear such as geta (wooden clogs) and zori 
(slippers) are not presented to superiors. 

Again there are certain ciutoms concerning 
the number of items in a gift. In the case of 
handkerchiefs and tlie like where the gift is of 
a Western type, a half-dozen or dozen may be 
presented. But Japanese cakes or any othei item 
of a Japanese type are usually present'd in threes, 
fives, sevens or some other odd numlM‘rs. It is 
only on the occasion of memorial wrvicvs that 
gifts are presented in an even number. 

In making a gift of sekt-han or ro<i-bean rice, 
it is the custom to lay a sprig of nanten leaf over 
it, while a gift of fresh fish is placed on the 
leaves of bamboo-grass. 

When the presentation of gifts is to be made 
with the utmost show of respe(.i, it is proper to 
present them on a tray or stand, with a silken 
fukusa cloth spread over them. Christmas prt'senis 
are made mostly to children, a custom popular 
on a comparatively wide scale. 

Return Gifts 

When a gift is received, a returngift must be 
offered within a certain time limit as requirc*d 
by the occasion. For instance, when a visitor 
brings a gift, there is no need to offer a sp<*cial 
returngift; but when the visit is returned, a gift 
must be taken. Customs concerning weddings, 
funerals and the like vary with the regioms. On 
the occasion of a birth, it is emtomary to make 
rnochi rice cakes on the 3rd or 7th day after birth, 
or on the 33rd day, which is the day for the mtvo- 
main (visit to the shrine) or on the 75th day, called 
the ubu-aki, this rnochi being distributed to all 
friends and relatives who had sent presents fating 
the birth. 

In the case of retumgifts for offerings of con¬ 
dolence, the custom is to wait until after the 49th 
day, when the period of mourning ends. However, 
the period has now been shortened to 35 days in 
many cases, this simplification having started in 
the cities, where a long period of mourning proved 
troublesome in view of the busy life. Again, cases 


are seen recently in which, instead of making 
individual returngiffs in such cases, an amount 
is donated to charity. Retumgifts in the case of 
funeral offerings are wortli half as much us the 
original gift; but on some occasions, a return 
gift <*qual in value to the rt'ceived gift is given. 
At all funerals, a list is made of ail the people 
who made olferings, and this list is referred to 
in making the return gift. 

When a gift is ri*ceived from a friend wrap|)ed 
in a Jufoshtkt or contained in a jubako food-con¬ 
tainer which must be returned, there is a custom 
of returning the empty wrapjier or container with 
some hanshi papiT or matcht's or (he like enclosed. 
J'his is cuIUkI variously outsuri, otobit otanu or 
ioshimmu. When sekihan (ml-bean rice) has been 
receiviKl in a jubako container, there are some 
people who return the container purjMwiely leaving 
a small quantity of the rice still in it or putting 
fruits or swtH'is in it in.stead. 'I'his is in accordance 
with the custom of not returning the container 
empty. Again, when a child lias come on an 
errand ol delivering a gift, some coins are sent 
back in tin* container as a reward for the child, 
riiis IS called odathin or oM/wirr, and the current 
u.sage of the ti'rm otsuri to mean N:hange' (coins) 
IS derived from this. 

The terms mentioned above, which are us(*d 
to mean ‘retiirngifu’ now, were formerly used 
to mean the original gift also. For instance, the 
word tobi (or oiobt) is still u.sed in Kyushft to mean 
a gift, and refers to the toshtdama gift of the New 
Yeai, (uimsting in the main of gifts of food. 'J'hii 
teini was also used to rni'an (lie washitl rice or 
rnochi rice cak<*s umhI as offerings to the gods. 'Fhc 
ofierings made to the yama-no-kami (god of the 
mountain) at the New Year, and the rnochi and 
the little pac kets of rice suspe^nded from house¬ 
hold furniture, aie also calliMl tobi. From this 
varutl use of the term, it can be jit*en that the 
origin oi giving and rc'ceiving gifts lay in the 
idea of partaking of the same fcxid. This accounts 
fur the fact that a }>ortion of the received gift 
IS leiurruxl to the giver, and for the custom of 
sending other foods such as fruit in return. In 
other words, a system similar to that of making 
offerings of food to the gods was employed among 
pcxiple, with the eating of the same foods sym¬ 
bolizing a bond between the two parties. 

The Japanese p<*ople are enthusiastic givers 
of presenu, and they are also very fond of dining 
and drinking together with others. In the case 
of a dinner party, if an expected guest fails to 
arrive, there is a custom of sending the food to 
his home; this shows how much importance is 
attached to the matter of partaking of the tame 
food. 
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to the eye, and has a soft, soothing taste. Most of 
Japan’s salt farms were along the shores of the 
Inland Sea. Today, Japan’s salt farms are gradual¬ 
ly disappearing and salt is now being manufactured 
by using modem mechanical methods, such as ion 
exchange. 

Miao is an indispensable item in the Japanese 
diet. Most Japanese eat misoshiru, or miso soup, at 
least once a day, and this habit will probably 
continue for some time to come. 

Miso had its beginning in ancient times, but it 
was in the Heian Era that it came to be used in the 
way known today. Miso is made from soy beans, 
and there are many varieties, depending on the 
kind of bean and the amount of salt used. It is used 
for making misoshini, for stewing, and as an ingre¬ 
dient for a sort of Japanese mayonnaise. 

Shoyn. The present form of was developed 
in modern times, considerably later than miso. It is 
believed to have been evolved from hishio, a sea¬ 
soning somewhere between miso and shiyu that was 
widely used in the Nara and Heian Period. Hishio 
was made of rice, soy beans, wheat and salt. Skoyu 
as it is known today is made of soy beans, barley, 
malt, salt and water. 

Vlncfar. In ancient times, the Japanese people 
used Japanese apricot vinegar, bitter orange 
vinegar and citron vinegar for seasoning. In the 
Middle Ages, vinegar was made by mixing boiled 
rice, malt and water. In recent times, vinegar 
made by this method is called konuzu (rice vinegar) 
and distinguished from sakezu (alcoholic vinegar) 
made by mixing sake, vinegar and water. 

Sofar existed in the Nara Period, but it was 
then used chiefly as medicine. It was only in the 
late Middle Ages that it came to be used in Japan 
for seasoning. Even then, sugar was imported and 
therefore a luxury. The farmers and lower ranking 
warriors and court officials could not afford to buy 
sugar under such circumstances, and sugar was 
unknown in many of the farming villages even as 
recently as the 1920’s. 

There were substitutes, however, and in the 
Heian Era, mizuame (millet jelly), honey and 
amazura (made by distilling leaves), were used for 
sweetening. 

Japan began producing sugar in modern times 
but still depends heavily on imported sugar, be¬ 
cause sugar-cane can be grown only in warm 
regions like Shikoku and KyOshO. 

Sake. 'Die Japanese people presumably made 
sake from nuts and berries in the days when grain 
was unknown. 

Many centuries later, when rice and millet were 
cultivated, ways were devised to make sake from 
them. In times when there was no malt, the Japa¬ 
nese are said to have made sake by chewing grain 


and collecting the grain and saliva in pots. It is 
believed that malt was developed in the Nara 
Period. 

Shochu is a distilled spirit made from millet, 
potatoes and sake lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the past 
50 or 60 years but it is not as good as foreign wine, 
and the demand is negligible. Japan produces 
excellent beer, which is consumed extensively 
especially during the summer months. 

To was first imported into Japan from China 
in powdered form. Its consumption was limited to 
the feudal lords, court nobles and priests, and it 
was taken with salt or amazura. 

Green tea spread among the people in the Edo 
Period and is now exported to foreign countries. 

Csdces. Until about 100 years ago, the common 
people of Japan ate dried fruit and taro. 

In the Nara Era, logashi was imported from 
China. This was a sort of fried biscuit made of rice 
or wheat flour and is thought to be the origin of 
the sembei of today. 

Manju (buns with bean jam stuffing) ztnd yokan 
(sweet bean jelly) were copied from lenshin, a Chi¬ 
nese dessert introduced to Japan in the Kamakura 
Period by the Zen priests. 

Manju was originally stuffed with vegetables, 
and the practice of stuffing it with bean jam began 
in modern times. 

Mochigashi (bean jam cakes), okoshi (millet and 
rice cakes) and rakugan (a dried sweets) are major 
Japanese confections. Western pastries and sweets 
are also produced and sold in large quantities. 

Fruits. The traditional Japanese fruits are 
peaches, persimmons, pears, chestnuts, tange¬ 
rines, nutmegs and loquats. These have been 
improved upon over the centuries and are available 
in large quantities. 

The most important fruits introduced since the 
late 19th century arc cherries, apples and grapes. 
These are also produced in large quantities. 

Characteristic Diets 

The diet of the Japanese people is primarily 
vegetarian. Beef, pork and chicken, while very 
popular in recent years, were historically not as 
widely used as in other countries, and in many 
sections of Japan they are not considered an es¬ 
sential item of diet. 

This was partly because of the Buddhist aver¬ 
sion to meat but possibly even more because of the 
Japanese liking for food of a light and simple 
flavour. The plentiful supply of fish and sea food 
also discouraged the use of beef and pork. 

Harmony of colour, symmetry and arrangement 
are ruling factors in the serving of Japanese food 
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mainJy at temples and halls. However, in the 
latter case, many such kb no longer had much 
connection with Buddhism; and consequently, 
the kb of today is also of a considerably different 
nature from the ancient kb, with less relation 
to Buddhism than it might otherwise have had. 

There are kb whicdi are concerned with Shinto¬ 
ism and connected with certain shrines, such as 
the Jse-kb, Oyama-kb, fuji-kb, Asama~kd and others 
of a similar nature. In most of these cases, it is 
the custom for a kb group to rend a representative 
every year to the particular shrine of its belief. 
'Fhis representative brings home the ofuda or 
charms sold at the shrine, to distnbute to the 
other members of the kb, with a kb meeting being 
held at the time of the representative's return to 
the community. I'he Ise-^kb is particularly popular, 
and IS found distributcKl widely throughout the 
counir\. 

In general, these kb are forintni as private 
groups by individuals; but there arc* certain cases 
where the kb has a semi-ofBcial nature, as in the 
ht-machM, yamam-kami-kb, and the keiyaku~kb, 
all of which might reasonably be callcni buraku^kb 
or meetings of the village elders, The masters 
of the households in the community gather at 
ih«e kb to discuss community biLsiness, and to 
have a social meeting also. 

Whereas these are mostly made up of men, 
there are also kb for women. Thc»e are called 
koyasu-ko or amo’kb, and the women gather to 
spend a day gaily together. There are also certain 
village kb such as the Kb^hin-kb which was formerly 
a form of festival for the Koshin god; but this 
has now degenerated to a mere social gathering 
with no religious meaning. 

'I'he nembutsu-kb is a society formed for the 
purpose of mutual aid, particularly at funerals. 
There are also some kb now which are purely 
Bnancial in nature, such as the tanomosh\-kb or the 
mu}m-kb, in which the members put in a monthly 
deposit, and loans are made to members by lot. 

In this manner, the word kb came to have 
many different connotations. It even came to 


be used to mean a social gathering for the pur- 
()ose of eating and drinking. 'I’he term bunM 
is an example, burti meaning disregard of eti¬ 
quette, so that the full term meant to eat, drink 
and make merrv' without regard for the usual 
social etiquette. Today, the word is often heard 
in such phrases as "*Let*s do it buni-^ today", 
meaning informally. 

.\fler the Meiji Restoration, the manner of 
party-giving also changed considerably. With 
the increasing number of people living in cities, 
ill became the custom to hold bonen-kai (year’s 
end f>arty) and i/rm-am-Aai (new year party), 
and this custom rapidly spread throughout the 
(ountrv. In the early years of the Meiji Period, 
|anuar\' 5th was established as the New Year 
celebration day; but later the New Year party 
came to bi* held on other days during the early 
part of the month. However, today, the bbntn^kai 
at the end of the year is more common, with 
fellow workers and fellow guild-members all 
holding their own parties. 

Western-style parties are also quite popular 
these days; but in the early days after the Resto¬ 
ration, they were limited to the Imperial Ckmrt, 
government parlies and stKial gatherings of the 
nobility or the wealthy. At present, the cherry 
blossom party and the chrysanthemem party 
are held yearly by the lmf>enal Family and noted 
guests of all nationalities are invited. 

As for social clulw in the Western manner, 
it IS thought that the National Club, established 
ni I'okyo in 1892 by Nishimura Sh6zfi, was the 
firsi. I^ater the KAjunsha Club, the Kdgyfi (In¬ 
dustrial) Club and others came to be formed. 
With the increasing popularity of such social 
clubs, many club buildings came to be built, 
and at present, each guild had its owi hall. In 
the rural villages too, there is a trend now to 
construct public meeting halls, and these arc 
taking the place of the individual home, the 
temple and the old youth-centre called wakbdo’ 
yado, as meeting places and recreational centre 
for the villagers. 


THE CALENDAR 


History of the Jmpaneee Calendar 

In old times, the Japanese people had no 
calendar of any sort. They knew the passing of 
time in their daily life by the changes of the 
four seasons. But it does not follow that they took 
no interest in astronomy or the Calendar, for 
the ancient books of Japan contain many descrip¬ 


tions of astronomical phenomena. For example, 
the solar eclipse is described in the well-known 
myth that the earth became dark when AmaUrasu- 
Omikami, the goddes of the sun, hid herself behind 
a cave of the heaven, called Amano-iwalo. Ac¬ 
cording to the investigations of a certain archae¬ 
ologist moreover, the construction of the ancient 
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to the eye, and has a soft, soothing taste. Most of 
Japan’s salt farms were along the shores of the 
Inland Sea. Today, Japan’s salt farms are gradual¬ 
ly disappearing and salt is now being manufactured 
by using modem mechanical methods, such as ion 
exchange. 

Miao is an indispensable item in the Japanese 
diet. Most Japanese eat misoshiru, or miso soup, at 
least once a day, and this habit will probably 
continue for some time to come. 

Miso had its beginning in ancient times, but it 
was in the Heian Era that it came to be used in the 
way known today. Miso is made from soy beans, 
and there are many varieties, depending on the 
kind of bean and the amount of salt used. It is used 
for making misoshini, for stewing, and as an ingre¬ 
dient for a sort of Japanese mayonnaise. 

Shoyn. The present form of was developed 
in modern times, considerably later than miso. It is 
believed to have been evolved from hishio, a sea¬ 
soning somewhere between miso and shiyu that was 
widely used in the Nara and Heian Period. Hishio 
was made of rice, soy beans, wheat and salt. Skoyu 
as it is known today is made of soy beans, barley, 
malt, salt and water. 

Vlncfar. In ancient times, the Japanese people 
used Japanese apricot vinegar, bitter orange 
vinegar and citron vinegar for seasoning. In the 
Middle Ages, vinegar was made by mixing boiled 
rice, malt and water. In recent times, vinegar 
made by this method is called konuzu (rice vinegar) 
and distinguished from sakezu (alcoholic vinegar) 
made by mixing sake, vinegar and water. 

Sofar existed in the Nara Period, but it was 
then used chiefly as medicine. It was only in the 
late Middle Ages that it came to be used in Japan 
for seasoning. Even then, sugar was imported and 
therefore a luxury. The farmers and lower ranking 
warriors and court officials could not afford to buy 
sugar under such circumstances, and sugar was 
unknown in many of the farming villages even as 
recently as the 1920’s. 

There were substitutes, however, and in the 
Heian Era, mizuame (millet jelly), honey and 
amazura (made by distilling leaves), were used for 
sweetening. 

Japan began producing sugar in modern times 
but still depends heavily on imported sugar, be¬ 
cause sugar-cane can be grown only in warm 
regions like Shikoku and KyOshO. 

Sake. 'Die Japanese people presumably made 
sake from nuts and berries in the days when grain 
was unknown. 

Many centuries later, when rice and millet were 
cultivated, ways were devised to make sake from 
them. In times when there was no malt, the Japa¬ 
nese are said to have made sake by chewing grain 


and collecting the grain and saliva in pots. It is 
believed that malt was developed in the Nara 
Period. 

Shochu is a distilled spirit made from millet, 
potatoes and sake lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the past 
50 or 60 years but it is not as good as foreign wine, 
and the demand is negligible. Japan produces 
excellent beer, which is consumed extensively 
especially during the summer months. 

To was first imported into Japan from China 
in powdered form. Its consumption was limited to 
the feudal lords, court nobles and priests, and it 
was taken with salt or amazura. 

Green tea spread among the people in the Edo 
Period and is now exported to foreign countries. 

Csdces. Until about 100 years ago, the common 
people of Japan ate dried fruit and taro. 

In the Nara Era, logashi was imported from 
China. This was a sort of fried biscuit made of rice 
or wheat flour and is thought to be the origin of 
the sembei of today. 

Manju (buns with bean jam stuffing) ztnd yokan 
(sweet bean jelly) were copied from lenshin, a Chi¬ 
nese dessert introduced to Japan in the Kamakura 
Period by the Zen priests. 

Manju was originally stuffed with vegetables, 
and the practice of stuffing it with bean jam began 
in modern times. 

Mochigashi (bean jam cakes), okoshi (millet and 
rice cakes) and rakugan (a dried sweets) are major 
Japanese confections. Western pastries and sweets 
are also produced and sold in large quantities. 

Fruits. The traditional Japanese fruits are 
peaches, persimmons, pears, chestnuts, tange¬ 
rines, nutmegs and loquats. These have been 
improved upon over the centuries and are available 
in large quantities. 

The most important fruits introduced since the 
late 19th century arc cherries, apples and grapes. 
These are also produced in large quantities. 

Characteristic Diets 

The diet of the Japanese people is primarily 
vegetarian. Beef, pork and chicken, while very 
popular in recent years, were historically not as 
widely used as in other countries, and in many 
sections of Japan they are not considered an es¬ 
sential item of diet. 

This was partly because of the Buddhist aver¬ 
sion to meat but possibly even more because of the 
Japanese liking for food of a light and simple 
flavour. The plentiful supply of fish and sea food 
also discouraged the use of beef and pork. 

Harmony of colour, symmetry and arrangement 
are ruling factors in the serving of Japanese food 
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thing for the common pe<»ple and in fact not a fev\ 
j>eopIe continued to lead an agricultural life, con¬ 
sulting with no calendai but the changes of the 
seasons, the waxing and waning of the moon. 

I’he old saving that “we have no calendar dav 
in the mountain districts’', proves that there was 
no calendar of anv son in the remoter tlisiru ts. 
And, as most p<*ople in those davs were illiteraU'. 
a kind of calendar in whuh no letters were us«*d 
was published. For example, the mthma calendar, 
oi ihe calendar foi the illilcraie, publisln‘d in 
Nainbu. is a pit lure calendai I'he dales and sea¬ 
sons, such as solar and lunar eclipse.s. rice-pianling 
season, vernal equinox, dogdavs and so on are 
illustraltHl with pictures, lo cite an inslanci-, ilu* 
Japane.se wtirti lor winter is whit h is illustraltHl 
b\ means of a pit line of a towei which is the 
homonym of the w ord (o and of a pit lure ol a part 
of a Japan(^e musical instiunieiu. which is tin* 
homonvni of the word // 'Thus llie two furiun's 
stand for toji, or the w'lntei solsiitt' The dates are 
illust!at(‘H b\ the pictures tif a lunehbox. tiiile 
anti othei figures: the first lettei of a lunehbox. 
}U‘fuiko b\’ name, slantls for ten oi //}, and a circle, 
ti langle and stpiaic indicate the numbtTs from one 
to tnnt‘ 

During the I'okugawa Kia whit h t'MtHided from 
IhO'.l till 1867. the .Shogunate (fovtunmeiit pit>- 
hibited the puhlitation of calendars except tti a 
few authoii/ed persons. As a result, it was not tnisv 
for the common people to get an almanac. At- 
tording to the lunar-solar calendai. (here is nt) 
fixed number of davs for a month and the leap 
month cannot be easily guessed, so tliat a new 
(aleiidar is needed evtTv veai. In order to get the 
new almanac, people used to visit the shrines 
wliith were its publishers. The prt'valenl habit of 
making a pilgrimage lo the Ise shrine is partly 
asmbcHl to this sale of the almanacs. 

In the 17ih century, die dale of the calendar 
showed a diflerencc? of two davs from the as¬ 
tronomical phenomena, 'j’his was caused hy the 
inaccurate numeral value’s upon which the 
Scramyo (Calendar was established 8(K) years be¬ 
fore. In those days, the Shogunate (jovernincnt 
patronized the development ol c uliure. and liclore 
long students of astronomy bc’gan to apj>ear. 
Vasui Shunkai (Santei.su» engagcnl in the invc’sliga- 
lion of the Chinese Juji (Calendar or Shou-shih 
Calendar, c^tablLshcnl under the* ^'oan Dynasty 
(1206-1368). He made this calendar suitable for 
Japanese use by regulating it from his own obser¬ 
vation, by a fractional value of rt. a Japan<*se 
league. I'he Shogunate adoptcnl this adjusted 
calendar which he had presented. J his is called 
the Jyokvo Calendar, and, though based on the 
Juji Calendar, it showed a remarkable progress in 


companson with the old one which had been 
adoptcnl without any adjustment from the Chinese 
one. But It hap()ened that this Jvoky6 C*aleiidar 
had to Ik* abolished seventy years later because of 
the* maccuraie numeral values of the original Juji 
Calendar which was established without any influ¬ 
ence horn Kuropean astronomy. 

Ill 1753, the Hcireki C'alendar was establishcnl, 
but a w,is little belter than the old one, and was 
out of dale allei fortv-thn’o years. 

in I7MH. the Katisei C'alendar was adopted. 
I his Wits the adaptation of the C’hinese (iojiken 
Calendar i2nd Shin-hsien C^Ic'ndar), acrom- 
plishcHl under gie.it influc'iice from European 
asttouonn dining the (Mi’ing Dvnaslv. The new 
calendai was made suitable for japanc*se use by 
the co-opeiation of the civil astronomers, such as 
1‘akahashi Yoshitoki. Ha/ama Shigeiomi and 
otheis. who studied European sciences through 
books wiittcMi in Chin(*se ot Dutch. 

Aicording lo this calendar, however, a delay of 
ihii i\ minute's from the niovemc*ni of the heavenly 
bodies (ami* abc>ul in forty years, bc'cause a solar 
veai was rc'ckoned as 36.3.24233 clav's, wherc'as it is 
leallv 31)3.24218 clays. 'rhereu|M)n. Sliibukawa 
Kag<‘suke. wlio w«is die succ es.sc)t to Yasui Shunkai 
and lakahashi 3’osbitoki, playc'd a mast active 
pail in the accomplisfiineiK of the new calendai, 
generally known jls the 'leinp(3 Calendar, which 
(oiuiiiuchI to Ih- used until 1872. H<‘ consulted a 
book entitled “.Ysironornie” which was written bv 
I I de i.alande, u French a-stronoiner. From 1868 
the fust year of the Mc*i)i Era, onwards. Japan 
made a siai t as a modern slate. I'he fcuidal s>’stc*in 
culminating in Sh(3gun or J'aikun gave place to 
the incxhTn centrah/ed stale with an onifHTor as 
its soveteign. I'hi* former jKilicv of si'clusion was 
al)olish<‘d on the one hand, and the nc'w policy of 
fiee tiade was aclopteci on the other. 'I'he products 
of VVestein civilization were mlrcKluccHl one after 
another; relics of the prec<*ding age such as palati- 
cjuins, couriers, old ceremonial dresses and top¬ 
knots were all superseded by such Wc'sicrn in¬ 
novations as railways, telegraphic communica¬ 
tions. buildings in brick, Eurofx'an clothes, meat- 
dic't and lamplight. 

A hillc* earliei than this new trend, some j>eople 
sponsored in vain the adoption of the solar calen¬ 
dar instead of the inconvenient lunar-solar one 
which had lK*en usc’d, and others advocated a new 
sort of calendar which wa.H bascxl m*iiher on the 
(Gregorian nor on the Julian Calendar, but on a 
peculiar .\sian one, which made the vernal 
equinox the first day of the year. 

The cnlightencxl leaders of the new government 
realized the necessity of adapting the inconvenient 
lunar-solar calendar to the solar or the Gregorian 
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one. They were afraid that the new Japan might 
be regarded ai an uncivilized country because of 
their use of the old-fashioned calendar. And as the 
modem industries developed and the daily life of 
the people was improved year by year, they felt 
the inconvience of the old, lunar-solar calendar, to 
a great degree, now inconceivable. Fukuzawa 
Yukichi, a pioneer of the period, pointed out the 
inconvience and unreasonableness of this calendar 
in his book, entitled “On the Calendar Reform”; 
according to the old calendyar, he said, an 
employer had to pay a monthly salary 13 times, 
or an apprentice had to work without reward for 
a month, in the leap year. 

Eventually the Gregorian Calendar was adopt¬ 
ed, through the strenuous efforts of Okuma Shige- 
nobu and other staff members of the new govern¬ 
ment. Hie practical task of reforming the calendar 
was undertaken by the scholars of the calendar 
office and the astronomical observatory, including 
I'sukamoto Neikai (Mciki), who had studied the 
Dutch and German schools of science. In order to 
regulate the date, the 3rd of December of the 5th 
year of the Meiji Era (1872) had to be changed to 
the 1st of January of the 6th year of the Era (1873). 
This brought into effect the new calendar, which 
agreed with the Western one. 

But this does not mean that the solar calendar 
had not been known to this country. Already in 
the middle of the 16th century, the Julian Calen¬ 
dar and the new version of the Gregorian Calen¬ 
dar, revised by Gregory the 13th, were introduced 
by the Catliolic missionaries. For a time, these 
calendars were regularly observed by the Japanese 
Christians, but when the persecution became 
severe in the 17th century, these calendars disap¬ 
peared together with the Christians. 

In short, the people of Japan were acquainted 
for the first time with the solar Calendar by the 
revised new calendar in the Meiji Era. At first they 
were not a little perplexed by it, for the lunar- 
solar calendar had been familiar to them. 

There was much trouble among the people over 
the adoption of this new calendar. The new Meiji 
Government had been in a hurry to introduce the 
institutions of Western Civilization, and the people 
had to accept them in the name of modernization. 
But there was stem opposition from the people to 
such unfamiliar things as the reorganization of the 
army, foreign trade, European methods of educa¬ 
tion and the new tax system, and the new calendar 
also became a focus for public disapproval, espe¬ 
cially for such reactionary counter-movements as 
the riots of farmers and samurai. 

The publication of any calendars based on the 
old lunar-solar system was prohibited by the 
Government. At the same time, the superstitious 


descriptions attaching to them were forcibly 
swept away, while Tokyo Astronomical Observa¬ 
tory was asked to make a new almanac based on 
accurate, scientific investigations. On the other 
hand, the new calendars and diaries ware widely 
and cheaply published for the convenience of the 
common people. 

All official observances were practised accord¬ 
ing to the new calendar. Government offices, 
schools and railways made use of it. The people in 
the cities grew accustomed to it before long, but it 
was not so easy for those in the rural and fishing 
villages to give up the old calendar which they had 
made use of for twelve hundred long years. Besides, 
the old calendar was filled with many familiar and 
superstitious details which had been a guide in the 
daily life of the illiterate and credulous. They felt 
reluctant at first to adopt the new, scientific, con¬ 
cise calendar, which meant the loss of one of the 
supports of their daily life. 

Besides, the old calendar contained a number of 
rules for agriculture and fishing. Needless to say, 
the rules in the old lunar-solar calendar for the 
planting and reaping of rice, for example, were 
drawn up according to solar principles, without 
any reference to the phases of the moon; but we 
must not forget that the common people trusted 
them entirely in their daily life. In the case of the 
new calendar it is not necessary to include such 
rules, for each season has its own fixed date, but 
this was not true of the old calendar. In addition, 
the rules in the old calendar were so closely asso¬ 
ciated with supersititious beliefs that it was very 
difficult to separate them, and the jieoplc had come 
to be convinced that the old calendar was the most 
suitable for their agricultural or fishing life. 

Moreover, it is a conspicuous characteristic of 
the Japanese people to observe old manners and 
customs faithfully. They have a habit of preparing 
special dishes and arranging the flowers of the 
season on such occasions as the New Year’s Day, 
the Aon or Feast of Lanterns, and the moonlight 
party seasons. But as the solar calendar is a month 
in advance of the old one, they were obliged to 
abolish all these observances if they made use of 
the solar calendar in place of the old one. Conse¬ 
quently, the people in those days clung to the old 
lunar calendar. 

According to the old calendar. New Year’s Day 
is the equivalent of the first of February by the 
solar calendar. This New Year’s day was observed 
in China as well as in Japan and is at about the 
time when the mildness of spring takes the place of 
the severity of winter. Hie same custom was found, 
in the Middle Ages, when people in many parts of 
Europe began their year at what is now the vernal 
equinox. 
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In ancient Japan, the calendars were estab¬ 
lished in such a way that the New Year began on 
the first day of spring. The division of the four 
seasons was different from that of the Occidental 
countries, as follows. 


Occidental 

Japan 

Season 

February 

January 


March 

February 

Spring 

April 

March 

May 

April 


June 

Mav 

Summer 

July 

June 


August 

July 


September 

August 

Autumn 

October 

September 


November 

October 


December 

November 

Winter 

January 

December 



■According to the investigation carried out after 
the Way by the Ministry of Education, 44 per cent 
of the people of this country observe their festivals 
according to the old calendar. In great towns the 
old calendar is not used at all but in medium-sized 
and small towns people are observing a calendar 
dated a month later than the new one, and in the 
greater part of the farming and fishing villages 
they still go by the old calendar. 

These facts makejapancse life very complicated. 
Two kinds of dates, by the old calendar and new, 
are usnally printed in Japanese calendars and 
almanacs. And the radio broadcasting station must 
broadcast special programmes three times for the 
New Year Festival and the bon on a national net¬ 
work, and such a frequent repetition of the special 
programmes makes the listeners tired of them. The 
National Railways too must organize three special 
timetables for those passengers who go home to 
keep the festivals in their birthplaces. 

This disorder and confusion of the calendar, 
however, is being gradually settled. The Japan 
Calendar Association (Osaka, Yotsubashi) and 
other social education bodies are trying to remedy 
the matter. 

Japune Ersus 

Nowadays the Japanese use the Japanese eras 
together with the Christian Era. According to 
the Japanese Calendar 1970 is equivalent to 
the 45th year of Showa. The era was formally 
adopted for the first time in the year 645. a.d. 
It is now the custom for the Emperor to use 
the name of only one era in his reign, but in old 


times the names used to be frequently altered 
during a generation-243 names have been used 
in about 1,200 years—so that the Japanese era 
may be used with some convenience for counting 
a short space of lime, but it is unfit for counting 
a long space of time. 

Iherefore in the reformation of tlie calendar 
in the year 1872 the Japanese form of .^nno 
Domini was established. The year when the 
Emjieror Jinmu, the Itmpt'ror of the first gen¬ 
eration by tradition, acceded to the throne was 
apiKnnti-d the first year according to the calendar. 
1 he year by the calendar is called the year after 
the accession of the Em(jeror .Jinmu or the year 
of the Imperial reign. The first year of the lm|>e- 
rial reign is equivalent to n.o. 6(i0. This calendar, 
however, was aliolished after the W'orld War 11. 

In Old China decadis were represent**d by 
the following 10 symbols. 

i|i Ad ,/ utsu iq hei y In )l» bo 

L fft io '1'^ shtn T; jut Ai 

1 hey are called Ten Kan, that is, I'en Stems. 
In addition, the following symbols were indica¬ 
tive of the twelve months. 
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uxhi 

(ora 
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tal\u 

mi 

! 
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\H 

an 
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1.! 

i/ii 

chu 

m 

bo 

shm 

shi 

unw 

kitsujt 

saru 

ton 

tnu 

i 

T 




,'V'. 


go 

bt 

shtn 

yo 

jutsu 

Hai 


These are called the Twelve Sbi, that is. Twelve 
Branches, These two kinds of symbols serve as 
the signs to stand for time, year and direction. 

1 he Ten Kan and Twelve .%< are fixed together 
to form the following sixty combinations. 'I’hese 
combinations arc called the Sixty Kan-Sht. 

In the Orient the date was specified with the 
aid of the Kan-Sht. In the old days, when the 
names by which we can know the changes of 
the weather more precisely. They are fixed on 
the basis of the observation of the progress of 
the sun. and the users of the old calendar can 
know the weather by them. But the Chim>se 
divided and named them. As there is a little 
difference of time between the Chinese weather 
and the Japanese, the Japanese scholars of the 
calendar added to the calendar way of counting 
eras was not fixed, this way was very convenient. 
It also gives modern historians a key to deter¬ 
mining the periods in Oriental History. 

Weatlier Gnidca ia tbc Calesssfaur 

According to the lunar and solar calendars. 
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the datn which tell the teaions do not agree 
with the actual aeaioni. Therefore in the calendar 
it becomea necenary to mark the diviaions to 
indicate the actual aeaaona as well as the dates. 

Among those divisions the simplest one the 
four seasons. These are each divided into six 
parts, producing twenty-four short seasons, 
known as the Twenty-four Sekki. They begin 
with riishm, that is, the first day of spring, which 
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when the twenty-four short seasons are each 
dividetl into three parts. I'hey have suitable 
several guides to the Japanese weather. Ihese 
are called zasselsu. 

Among them, selsubun tells a change of each 
of the four seasons. When it falls on the day 
Ix'fore risshun, that is, the heginning of the spring, 
special importance is attached to it, because the 
day iridicaU's a change of the year. 

Higan is the equinoctial week. The Buddhists 
worship their ancesters during the week. It is 
also about the time when the farmers begin to 
work. 

Shajttsu ist he day of inu nearest to the equi¬ 
nox, and is connecti'd with agriculture. The 
observance of this day was of superstitious origin. 

HachijuhackiiKi is the 88th day from risshun. 
In these days frost does not fall and the farmers 
begin to be very busily occupied with tea-pick¬ 
ing and other agricultural affairs. It falls on 
about May the 2nd according to the solar calendar. 

Nyubai tells that the rainy season begins. It 
falls about June the I Ith. 

Nihyaku-toka is the 210th day from risshun and 
falls about September the 1st. It is the season 
when typhoons visit Japan. It is also the most 
important period for a rice crop because rice 
becomes ripe then. 

Time 

Mwsa of TisiiM 

Wherever you may go in Japan, you will find 


falls on the 4th or 5th of February according to 
the Gregorian Calendar. The Vernal Equinox, 
the .Summer Solstice, the Autumnal Equinox 
and the Winter Solstice are in the middle of 
their respective seasons in fact, but at the be¬ 
ginning of the seasons in the Western countries. 
The twenty-four short seasons have names which 
refer to the weather that they bring. 

Seventy-two weather-periods are produced 
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a clock there. You will always see clocks hung 
on the walls which are open to view in stations, 
offices, hospitals and .squares. Besides, to your 
surprise, you will find clocks even in the poorest 
farmers’ houses. Almost everyone carries a watch, 
and every day the radio announces the correct 
time at intervals of half an hour. Even a long- 
distrance tram which crosses the country is run 
according to the timetable, shown in seconds, 
judging from these facts, one might think the 
Japanese people unique in their interest in time 
and their punctual observation of it. The fact is, 
however, that the Japanese do not pay much at¬ 
tention to lime; in fact they are far from modern 
in their lack of interest in it. 

For example, the Japanese have a habit of 
being late. The degree of lateness is fixed in 
each district, and almost every one has its own 
standard in this. 

The opening time of a wedding, a funeral 
or a meeting is unpunctual, according to cus¬ 
tom. This varies in degree according to the 
particular custom which is followed. Meetings 
of local societies, labour groups and schools 
usually begin late; if two men arrange a meeting 
and one is kept waiting for half an hour or an 
hour, this does not mean that the meeting will 
be unsuccessful. Little consideration is given 
to lateness, and a late-comer hardly makes an 
excuse, while people who are kept waiting are 
not annoyed by it. In some districts a funeral 
or wedding sometimes begins half a day late. 

Natioiud Time Day which was established in 
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1920 has been very useful for making the Japa> 
nese pay more attention to time. The day falls 
on June 10th. It was kept as a memorial day 
because a clock (a water>ciock) was used in 
Japan for the hrst time this day. 

Methods of A nnmincemcnt of Time 

Only eighty years have passed since clocks 
began to come into wide use in Japan. There 
had of course been clocks before then, but they 
were confined to a certain circle of the gentry. 
The common people used to guess time from 
the atmospheric, astronomical, animal and 
botanical phenomena. Otherwise, the only an¬ 
nouncement of time of which they could avail 
themselves was the sound of the temple bells 
or the castle drums in the mornings and evenings. 

Hie use of clocks began to spread in the latter 
half of the 19th century. In I'okyo a signal gun 
had been fired at noon since 1871. Among the 
Japanese this signal was known by the familiar 
name of don, which was onomatopoeic for the 
sound of the gun. In course of time the noon 
guns were fired in other towns than 'I'okyo. 'I'hi.s 
was a good way of announcing time to the peo¬ 
ple. Bui it has gradually been abolished, because 
of expense, since about 1920; it has been replactnl 
by a siren. 

Ways of Measuring Time 

l ime was first measured by a clock in Japan 
in A. D. 660. riiis was a water clock matle by 
a method of Chinese origin. At this time the heav¬ 
enly bodies were observ<*d according to a kind 
of sidereal calendar, called the Chuset C'alendar, 
which wa.s made at intervals of eighty years; 
standard timi* was fixed on the basis of the n'sults 
of observations, and the correct time was told 
by the water clock, which was installed in the 
Imperial Court. The office which cared for the 
water clock and announced time was established 
in Onvo Ryo. In the Imperial Court they had 
to know the correct time to conduct the affairs 
of state, so that the water clock was always 
carried with the Emperor when he went out of 
the Imperial Palace. I'he officials in charge of 
the water clock beat the drum twelve times and 
rang the bell a hundred times a day to announce 
the correct time. 

A day was divided into 96 or 100 equal parts, 
and one of them was called one toki. One tokt 
is 14 minutes 24 seconds. In addition to this 
method, there was a way of dividing the day into 
twelve equal parts. According to this way, one 
twelfth of a day was called one koku, and all 
the koku were named with the aid of Twelve 
Shi. Nenthdioku, for instance, is from 12 to 2 o’clock 
in the morning. 

These ways of announcing and measuring 


time followed the Chinese systems, but the 
Equinoctial Hour which was akin to the modem 
system had already been adapted to them. The 
ss-stems of (he day can be said to be lietter than 
the modern Equinoctial Hour in that they ac¬ 
cepted tile decimal scale instead of the duodetamal 
scale. 'ni«*8e SN*stems. however, were only usetf 
in the Imperial Court in the capital city, and 
had no connection with the common people. 

The ^leople guessetl lime from the repetition 
of morning, noon and night. T'hev found it was 
the earlv morning when they saw the sun rise, 
and felt it wa.s noon from the broad daylight, 
and when the sun set, they thought the night 
(aine. As almost all the Japanese then followed 
the plough, it was unn<*cej»ar>’ for them to know 
lime more precisely. I'hev had a splendid natural 
cl(>(k, which gave them the correct time from 
observation.s of natural phe-nomena. It may Ik* 
for this reason that the Jiipani*se language is 
ver\ alnuuiani in words which mean sea.sons 
and lime by the oliservation of natural phenom¬ 
ena. 

When the inlluence of the Imperial (knirl 
declined, time fell into confusion together with 
tin* calendar. 'Hu* scholars and the officials who 
had cari*d for the water cUxk and announci*d 
time had gone* I’lsewhere. As a result, the divi¬ 
sions of 100 koku and of 12 loki according to th»* 
EquifKMtial Hour gradually sank into oblivion. 

I'he lemjiorary Hour which the farmers had 
adopted from oUl times now came into general 
use. According to this division day and night 
weie both divided into six koku on the basis of 
the division of dawn and evening. That is, the 
space Irom dawn to evening and the space from 
ev«*ning to dawn were both dividi'd into six 
(»qual parts, riiese parts were named with the 
Twelve Shi. Midnight, for instance, wa.s namecl 
ne\ the dawn was called u\ the noon, uma\ and the 
evening, ion. 

In this case, the dawn means alxiul 40 minutes 
before sunrise, and the evening means about 
40 minutes after sunset. I'he space from dawn 
to evening is the daytime, so that the daytime 
on this system is always longer than on the 
modern system by alxiut an hour and 24 minutes. 
Tiveii on the Vernal and Autumnal Equinox 
Days the spares of day and night are not of the 
same length, and the ration of day to night is 
not 50 to 50, but 55 to 45. At the summer solstice 
the ratio is 65 to 35; while at the winter solstice 
it IS 45 to 55. 

In this way the daytime is divided into six 
equal parts, one of which is named one koku, 
while the night is also divided into six equal 
parts, one of which is also named one koku. But 
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one koku in the daytime is not always of the same 
length as one at night. 

As the lengths of day and night are altered, 
the length of one koku also changes. 

About the winter solstice one koku in the 
daytime is an hour and 48 minutes, and one 
koku at night is 2 hours and 12 minutes. About 
the summer solstice, on the other hand, one 
koku in the daytime is 2 hours and 36 minutes, 
and one koku at night is an hour and 21 minutes. 

In the time of the Tokugawa Shogunate, this 
system was consolidated and the drums were 
beaten or the bells were rung to announce the 
time to the people in the middle of each koku. 
lliesc ways of announcing time were pracUKd 
in the daimyos' castles and in the large temples 
in various quarters, including the Edo Castle 
which was the Shogun's palace. 

’I'hese methods are reminiscent of the bells 
which are now rung in ships to announce the 
time. 

Neno-koku is 9 strokes of the bell, ushtm-koku 
is B, and torino^koku is 7. In such a way the num* 
ber of the sounds of the bell decreases as far as 
4 at miruhkoku. But it starts again at 9 umano-koku, 
and gradually lessens again as far as 4. 

Nifto-koku was also called 9 at night. Uma~ 
no-^oku at dawn was also called 6 at dawn; and 
torino-koku in the evening, 6 in the evening, 
6 at dawn and 6 in the evening were the standard 
of the 'Femporary Hour, so that the temple bells 
peak'd thw* two times even in the remote and 
secluded places among the mountains. 

Uw smallest lime unit employed by people 
ill general was a quarter of a koku, t^quivalent 
to 20 30 minutes. 

On the other hand, astronomers, unable to 
relay on the tcmjwrary hour, employed a con¬ 
stant lime system in which u day was divided 
into one hundre<l tokt, which they used in obser¬ 
vations and in compiling almanacs. 

At the time of the Restoration of 1B6B, as 
contact with Europe and America increased, 
and trade ralations with them began, clocks 
Bowed rapidly into the country. Consequently, 
there arose opinions which recommende<i adop¬ 
tion of a constant time system in place of the 
inconstant one. .\t government offices, the 
equinoctial hour was put into practice, though 
informally; in order to avoid confusion with 
the koku and tokt which were used before, one 
o'clock, for example, was called uht no ji (the 
hour hand on the numeral of 1) and two o'clock 
Ri no ji (the hour hand on the numeral of II), 
which were then shortened to ichiji (numeral I) 
and n{ji (numeralll). Because numeral and 
hour are homonyms in Japanese, these presently 


came to be called ichiji (the 6rst hour) and 
niji (the second hour). 

With the proclamation of the revision of the 
calendar in 1872, the time system was altered 
to the equinoctial hour after the European and 
American fashion. 

As a remnant of the old method of indicating 
lime by the twelve horary signs, the Japanese 
for “a.m.” is go-zen, which means before (the hour 
of) the Horse, and for “p.m." go-go^ which means 
after (the hour of) the Horse. 

Nowadays, the old temporary hour, the 100- 
tokt division system and the indication of time 
by the number of bells, or by the twelve horary 
signs such as nc (the Mouse), ushi (the Ox) and 
lora (the Tiger) have all fallen into disuse, and 
instead, the Europe-American way of time 
measurement which divides a day into 24 hours 
and repeals the twelve hours of the clock twice 
is in practice. This is in marked contrast to the 
fact that the old calendar and the superstitions 
connected with it still survive. 

I’he 24 hour time system, according to which 
the afternoon begins at 13:00 hours and ends 
at 24:00 hours, was strongly advocated by a 
certain group of astronomers. It was first applied 
to the quasi state-owned South Manchuria 
Railway for the sake of efficiency and inter¬ 
nationalization, and then came to be widely 
used by the military and other railways. During 
the war it wa* observed, partly under compul¬ 
sion, in ever)’ aspect of the people's life with a 
view to increasing efficiency, and at one time 
clocks and watches with 24 hour dials were on 
sale, but before the efficacy of this time system 
could be rightly evaluated, the war ended, and 
the twelve hour system was restore<l. At present 
it is used only by transportation concerns such 
as state railways. 

Staaclard Time 

Solar time was used in Japan from the earliest 
days as standard time. In the days when there 
were only palanquins and horses as means of 
conveyance and express messengers and posl- 
hones for communication, the inequality of time 
mattered little in ordinary life. 

As telegraph wires and railway’s spread through¬ 
out the country, however, true solar time which 
varies from place to place, was found to be 
inconvenient. Japan’s territory ranged west and 
east from the Ryukyu Islands to the Kurile Island, 
so the necessity of establishing a standard time 
was keenly felt. Hence the adoption of mean solar 
lime in 1879, and the putting into practice of the 
standard time in 1888. In accordance with ex¬ 
pansion of territory the Western standard time 
was established in 1896, and furthermore, three 
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additional standard times were set up after the 
World War I, when the South Sea Islands were 
placed under the mandatory' rule of Japan. The 
central standard time of Japan, which is based on 
lon^tude 135 degrees East, is nine hours earlier 
than Greenwich Mean Time. 

In 1937, the Western standard time was 
abolished, and since the World War II. only the 
central standard time has been used. 

Summer Time 

One of the many reforms carried out after 
the Second World War was summer time, which 
was inaugurated in 1948. According to this, 
clocks and watches are set one hour ahead of 
the central standard time during the period 
from the first Saturday of May to the following 
day of the second .Saturday of September even 
year, and it is 10 hours earlier than Greenwich 
Mean Time. 

Summer time was received favourably in 
some quarters, but unfavourably by the greater 
part of the people, who take little thought of 
time. Moreover, the actual circumstances after 
defeat in the War were such that even though 
daylight could thus be saved, there were neither 
facilities to enjoy leisure hours nor money to 
spare for amusement for most of the Japanese 
people. Summer time went out of use in 1952. 
and there is no prospect of its return for the 
time being. 

History of Clocks 

The most ancient form of clock on record in 
Japan was, as mentioned before, a water clock 
introduced from China. This is .sometimes called 
a Tokoku or clepsydra, and is a device lor measur¬ 
ing time by dripping water. Roughly speaking, 
its mechanism is such that time is indicated by 
the proportion of water in the upper vessel and 
the lower one. Time-pieces of this kind are found 
in various parts of the world, as they were in 
Greece and Rome. 

Though it is not recorded, it is believed that 
at one time, people in general were using sun¬ 
dials, but they could not have been very efficient 
in Japan, for the weather is too changeable. 
More universally used than sundials were fire- 
clocks. 

In the fire-clock, a joss stick was used as a 
sort of time indicator. An incense-stick was 
erected and lit at the top, and the degree of 
combustion indicates the time. However, as every 
incense-stick varies in density and mixture of 
materials, they do not all burn at the same rate. 
The rate of combustion is further influenced by 
supply of air and humidity. 

A match-cord clock consists of a piece of cord 
with several knots. The cord is lit at one end and 


left to burn. The rate of combustion is again 
subject to variation, but it was more convenient 
than the fire-clock, because cord was more easily 
obtaintd. 

An ignited candle with degrees marked on it 
was also used as a clock. Again, randies do not 
burn at a constant rate. 

.None of these clocks can be used permanently: 
they can only measure a very limited length of 
time, and that inaccurately. Clocks of a (perma¬ 
nent nature were first introduced into Ja|Mn 
with the influx of mechanical clocks from Europe. 

Spanish and Portuguese missionaries who wert" 
actively engaged in mission work in various parts 
ol Japan from the latter half of the 16th to the 
middle ol the 17th century brought into this 
country the latest scientific knowledge together 
with the doctrines of Galholiiism. Reports of 
missionaries of the time indicate that the Japanese 
were deeply interested in astronomy. Although 
no direct etleci was ever prixluced on the calendar, 
clocks and firearms were received, as they were, 
by the Japanese. Owing to the exclusion of for¬ 
eigners from Ihe country, the domestic manufac¬ 
ture of these two articles advanced in a (jeculiar 
manner; the technical side ol it ceased to progress, 
while proficiency was allained in art technology. 

riiese missionaries brought small lantern 
clocks, which they gave as presents to the daimyd. 
They must have bi*en a novetly to the feudal 
lords, but seem to have been of little use. When 
something went wrong with the clocks, it lay 
exclusively with the missionaries to perform the 
repair work. The first Japanese clock was made 
by Japanese workmen under the guidance of 
missionaries, but the Japanese soon develo(>cd 
their skill enough to manufacture clocks liy 
themselves. At the latest, some clocks had been 
constructed by Japanese workmen by 1958. 

In those days, clocks could not be obtained 
easily, and they were so exfiensive that they 
were privately owned only by the daimyd and 
a few other very wealthy men. Most daw^ 
retained horological engineers in their employ, 
Ihese engineers received fields and protection 
as vassals, and engaged in the artistical manu¬ 
facture and repair of clocks, using simple tools. 

What Japanese watch-makers did first of all 
was to reproduce imitations of Euro()ean-made 
clocks. But in the course of time they were enter¬ 
ing upon a systematic production of Japanese 
clocks conformable to specific circumstances in 
Japan. Special kinds of Japanese clocks are tower 
clocks, rule clocks and pillow clocks. 

The tower clock is an adaptation of the lantern 
clock with its pendulum encased in a pyramidal 
stand. It is shaped just like a Japanese fire-tower. 
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which gives it its name. It is the oldest of all 
types of Japanese docks, and its mechanism is, 
in most insunces, rather simple. 

At first the Roman figures were used after the 
European fashion for the numerals to be marked 
on the dial, but they were replaced later on by 
the Japanese horary signs or numerals correspond¬ 
ing to the way of counting bells, in which the 
order of numerals is reversed, beginning with 
9 and ending with 4. However, where the tem¬ 
porary' hour was in practice, clocks manufactured 
on the basis of the equinoctial hour had little 
use. Efforts were, therefore, directed to the 
designing of clocks in conformity with the tem¬ 
porary hour. 

Whereas the lantern clock previously in use 
was equipp(*d with a single foliot balance, a 
remodelled ri(K’k has two foliot balances for day 
and night use, and on the ends of them are at¬ 
tached weights which can bv. adjusted at every 
change of season. 

Ihe dial of the rkx'k is divided into twelve 
equal parts, and it make's only one rotation per 
day. The numerals on the dial are arranged 
either clockwise or anti-clockwise, and some 
clocks rotate the dials, and others the hands. 

Afterwards the clock came to be worked by 
a spring. 'Ihe double foliot balances were then 
no longer used, and instead, the intervals be¬ 
tween the numerals on the dial were expanded 
or contracted so as to accommodate the clock 
to the inconstant time system. 

For instance, about the summer solstice, 65% 
of the dial was apportioned to 6 koku m the day¬ 
time from the Hours of the Hare to that of the 
Cock, and the remaining to the nocturnal 
6 koku. Adjustment of the intervals between the 
numerals on thi' dial twenty-four times a year 
enabled the clock to indicate time always follow¬ 
ing the temporary hour. For this purpose the 
dial was devised so that the numcrab could bt' 
easily movtxl by means of pliers. 

But this method necessitatt'd calculation and 
measurement of the intervals whenever the 
numerals were moved, and in order to cope 
with this inconvenience and the inaccuracy 
which occasionally arose, a simpler and more 
exact method was contrived. Dials adapted to 
the seasons of the year were created, and at 
every change of season, the dial on the clock 
was replaced by another one for tliat particular 
time of the year. 

Rule Qock 

llie mechanism of this clock is much simpler 
than that of the lantern clock. Time b measured 
by the degree which a weight has reached as it 
descends after being raised. The name comes 


from the graduated face, which looks like a 
foot-rule. The weight falb at a constant rate, so 
that the spaces between the degrees can be de¬ 
termined to make the clock confoim to the tem¬ 
porary hour. A number of differently graduated 
faces were again prepared, to be changed with 
the seasons, but a later improvement was to 
include a graduation for each season on the 
same face. 

POlow Oock 

'Hiis b what we call a table-clock. Manufacture 
of this kind of clocks began long after the tower 
clock and the rule clock. The pillow clock, 
worked by a spring, is of smaller size than the 
tower clock. Usually the clock is richly orna¬ 
mented, so it is abo known as Daimyd*s clock. 

As m the later stage of the tower clock, the 
figures on the dial of this type of clock are mova¬ 
ble, and there are some clocks that have bells 
or musical boxes. In general, clocks of this kind 
are made with various additional devices. 

A clock constructed by Tanaka Hisashige 
(1799-1881), which is named Mannm Tokei or 
“Perpetual clock”, will keep going for 400 days 
with one winding, and can simultaneously 
indicate with accuracy the European equinoctial 
hour, the Japanese temporary hour, days of the 
week, twenty-four changes of season, phases of 
the moon, the sexagenary cycle and the revolu¬ 
tion of the sun and the moon. 

Watches were commonly used. Some of them 
were of Japanese make, while others were made 
in Europe and di*corated in Japan. Some were 
small enough to be set in swords and rings. 

'Fhese Japanese clocks and watches were being 
manufactured for a period of two centuries and 
several decades, but the technical side of their 
manufacture improved little, although con¬ 
siderable advances were made in technology. 
Furthermore, it was impossible to produce them 
on a large scale. Therefore, at the end of the 19th 
century when Japan entered into commerce with 
Europe and America, American-made wall- 
clocks which were inexpensive and kept good 
time flowed into this country like a tide. 

With the introduction of the new equinoctial 
hour in 1893, most Japanese clocks and watches 
became unserviceable. 

I'he old-fashioned and expensive Japanese 
timepieces were no match for modem, inex¬ 
pensive, foreign clocks and watches that were 
being imported. On the other hand, all daimyo 
were deprived of their dominions by the new 
national policy, and the horological engineers 
who had been retained in their service lost their 
jobs. 

Most Japanese clocks and watches were put 
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away in cupboardi and store-rooms, and were 
later exported in large numbers as mechanical 
works of art. 

Clock aiail Watdi lisduatiy In Jafinn 

Because of the importation of moderate priced 
accurate time-pieces from Europe and America, 
clocks and watches came to be more universally 
used. Payment for the imported clocks and 
watches amounted to a colossal sum. 

In 1875, an attempt was made to establish 
the industry in Japan, but it ended in failure. 
In 1886, clocks began to be made in Nayoya. 
By 1892, there were already several makers in 
the industry, and it began to develop with Nagoya, 
Tokyo and Osaka as its leading manufacturing 
districts. 

Clocks and watches produced in Japan were 
characteristically cheap, because wages were so 
low. When wall-clocks imported from the United 
States cost 15 yen each, Japanese ones cost 4 or 


5 ivn, and a certain manufacturer went so far 
as to sell clocks at the price of 24 25 yni per dozen. 

During the second decade of this century, tlie 
output of the Japanese clock industry was in¬ 
creasing so that the greater part of the demand 
of the nation could be supplied with domestic 
products. I'echniques were also advancing. In 
1924, a large modem factory was built, with a 
working staff of .500. Japan, once an importer 
of clocks and watches, was turning into a great 
exporting country. The annual output reached 

I, 000,000 in 1936, and in 1937 it increased to 
4,270,000 exclusive of electric clocks. 

The industry declined during the World War 

II, because of the shortage of materials, which 
were used on munitional industries and war dis¬ 
asters, but its post war reconstruction is remarka¬ 
ble. 

There are at present about 70 manufacturing 
companies in this country, and the total number 
of employees is approximately 13,000. 


ANNUAL EVHNTS 


Histors 

Life in .Japan is spiced with a great variety 
of annual events. .Some are strictly local, others 
are observed throughout the country. But even 
the nation-wide ones are observed in many 
different ways and on diffeient scales in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country. 

These annual events can be roughly divided 
into five groups: 

1. Events that originated in court and aristo¬ 
cratic society. 

2. Events that were started by the waniors. 

3. Events that were developed by the peasants 
and merchants. 

4. Events with a religious significance. 

5. Events that were imported from the West. 
The religious events themselves can be divided 

into Buddhist, Shinto, Confucian and Christian 
affairs. Christmas celebrations are now observed 
on a wide scale but without the religious signifi¬ 
cance which they usually have in Western coun¬ 
tries. 

Traditional events observed at court, especially 
those based on the ShintS creed of ancestor 
worship, form the nucleus of Japanese events. 

In old Japan, the basic principle of admin¬ 
istration was to listen to the voice of god and to 
respect and carry out his will. .Shintfl rites there¬ 


fore formetl an important part of life at the court 
ol the Emixiror, who was also the administrative 
ruler of the country. The many Shinto rites ob¬ 
served at court today started in ancient times 
and have survived through the ages with the 
Imperial Family. 

In the 6th century. Buddhism spread far and 
wide in Japan and made devout converts in the 
Court and among the ruling aristocracy and 
eventually among the common people. It re¬ 
mained virtually the national religion of Japan 
until the establishment of modern feudalistic 
.society in the 16th century. 

During this period, Buddhism played an in¬ 
creasingly large part in life at Court and Bud¬ 
dhist events, like the birthday of Buddha, came 
to be observed on a wide scale, these Buddhist 
events were held in between Shintd events. 

Chinese culture, which exerted an over¬ 
whelming influence on Old Japan, naturally 
effected its rites and festivals. I'he Court and 
nobles, who formed the centre of Japanese culture 
until modern times, adopted many Chinese celeb¬ 
rations and events. Among those that still survive 
are New Year's Aouma-noSechie, Tango-m-Sekku of 
May 5, the Star Festival of July 7, and the Ch^- 
noSekku or Chrysanthemum Festival of Sept. 9 by 
the old calendar. 

In Japan, the lunar calendar formed the basis 
of determining the timing and date of the festivals 
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and regulated the lives of the Japanese people 
before the Meiji Restoration of 1868, Like the 
twelve horary signs, the lunar calendar system 
was imported from CSiina. 

The farmers for their part have conceived and 
observed rites and festivals of their own since 
ancient times. These events are held together 
with Siimmisai and Kannamesai, the Japanese 
versions of Thanksgiving, which are still ob¬ 
served at Court and were set aside as national 
holidays before the end of World War II. 

The rise of the merchants in the modem era 
gave rise to many popular festivals. Festivals 
and rites that were formerly observed exclusively 
by the (>)urt, aristocracy or warriors were also 
"democratized" to suit the means and tastes 
of the townsmen. 

The yahutri, the holiday for apprentices every 
Jan. I5th; the chugtn, or exchange of gifts in 
midsummer; the jeito, or exchange of gifts at 
the end of the year; the summer fireworks, and 
firefly catching were all customs started by the 
townsmen. 

The dolls' Festival of March 3 and the Tango- 
noSekku of May 5 were both originated by the 
nobility but it was the townsmen who firmly 
established them as national festivals. It was 
also the townsmen who developed the beautiful 
decorations as they are observed today. 

Flower-viewing—dining and wining parties 
held under the blossoming cherry trees,—is 
another event that started at Court and spread 
among the common people. It is still an im¬ 
portant Court event, and the Emperor holds 
cherry viewing parties in spring and chrysanthe¬ 
mum viewing parties in autumn for the members 
of the diplomatic corps and government and 
civic leaders. 

Every region has its own historic shrine where 
famous festivals are held in spring and autumn. 
These festivals have lost much of their religious 
significance, and crowds flock to the shrine 
precincts to watch the spectacular displays and 
to enjoy the holiday spirit. 

The festivals at Nara’s Kasuga Shrine, Kyoto’s 
Kamo Shrine, Osaka's Temmangti Shrine, and 
the Sansha Sai of Asakusa, Tokyo, are among 
the most famous. 

In addition, the countless, nameless local 
shrines usually hold festivals in spring and 
autumn and sometimes in summer. 

The Buddhist temples hold rites and special 
observances on the Buddha’s birthday on April 
8 and the bon or Lantern Festival on July 15, 
and also hold periodic gatherings to spread the 
teachings of Buddhism. These events have come 


to play an important part in the lives of the com¬ 
mon people. 

The pilgrimage to the 88 sacred places of 
Shikoku is an ancient practice among the towns¬ 
men that is just as widely followed by Buddhist 
converts today. 

The Ise Shrine, the main sanctuary of the 
Shintd religion, holds many festivals in spring 
and autumn. The Emperor and ranking officials 
and the common people pray to the Ise Shrine 
at the New Year, and some devout men and 
women make personal pilgrimages to Ise at this 
time. Before the end of World War II, Cabinet 
Ministers and high ranking officials and generals 
made it a practice to “report” to the Ise Shrine 
on assumption of office. 

Since the Meiji Era, the tendency has been 
for some of the traditionally Japanese events to 
fade away into obscurity. Into their place came 
the manners and customs of Western countries 
in the wake of the introduction of Christianity. 

Christmas and birthday celebrations are two 
Western events that were most widely adopted 
in Japan. Birthdays are now being observed 
not only in private homes but also in schools 
and other organizations. 

Calendar of Events 

Jsusisary. The New Year is celebrated at the 
beginning of January. 

On Jan. 1, the Emperor observes the shihohai, an 
ancient rite in which he prays for bountiful crops 
and the prosperity of the nation to the gods in four 
directions. .Similar rites are held at many of the 
shrines. 

The people put up many decorations in the last 
days of December to welcome the god of the New 
Year. In some districts, offerings are placed on 
shelves. 

On New Year's Day, everyone makes it a prac¬ 
tice to rise early and, if possible, see the sunrise. 

Toso, a sweetened sake, and mochi, or rice cakes, 
are served at breakfast for the first three days of 
January as a means of praying for longevity and 
health. Men and women in formal clothes make 
courtesy calls on friends and relatives. Greeting 
cards are exchanged with acquaintances too distant 
to visit. These cards often bear the pictures of a 
horse, rabbit, bird, monkey, or whatever the New 
Year happens to be according to the zodiacal 
calendar. 

On Jan. 2, the year’s first load offish, meat and 
grocery reaches the market. Lorries bearing these 
kaisuni are decorated with beautiful banners. How¬ 
ever, because the period of holidays for the market 
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ANNUAL EVENTS 


hu been extended, haUwti are, for the moit part, 
celebrated on January 5 or January 6. 

This it abo the day for kakizami or the fint cal¬ 
ligraphy practice of the year. Men, women and 
children write poems and proverbt with new 
brushes by way of praying that they will acquire 
beautiful penmanship. 

Hatsvjnane, or the year's first dream dreamed on 
the night of Jan. 2, is believed to indicate a man’s 
luck throughout the year. Many people place 
pictures of treasure ships beneath their pillows in 
the hope that their dream will be an auspicious one. 

The first three days of the New Year are national 
holidays and everyone goes to town in his best 
finery or invites friends over for games of cards and 
refreshments. Kite-flying and battledore and shut¬ 
tlecocks backgammon and a game of cards are 
favourite New Yeara games with the children. 
Grown-ups play with cards based on one hundred 
famous poems. 

Jan. 4 is the shigolohajimt (gay^ajimt) or the first 
day of work for government and public offices. In 
many of the farming and fishing villages, the shigoto- 
hajime does not come until Jan. 11. 

Jan. 6 is the dezomtshiki, or day when the fire 
brigade goes back into formation after the holiday 
celebration. The acrobatic performances on ladders 
and demonstrations staged by the Tokyo firemen 
at the Palace plaza are a delight to behold. Cos¬ 
tumes of firemen of the Middle Ages are worn for 
the occasion. 

The kttdmialsu, or pine tree decorations gracing 
the entrance of each household, are removed on 
the night of Jan. 14. The two weeks while the 
kadomalsu are decorated are called matsunouchi, or 
inside the pine. The recent tendency in Tokyo is 
to remove the trees on Jan. 7. 

Jan. 7 is also the day for eating tumakusa-gayu or 
gruel cooked with seven varieties of herbs. 

On Jan. 11 the kagami-mechi or two-tiered rice 
cakes that have been placed on the alcove of the 
living room and kitchen are cut up and eaten. This 
custom, called kagami-biraki, was originated by the 
samurai class. 

On this day. New Year is celebrated again on a 
miniature scale in the farming villages. It also 
marks the first day of work or the farmers. 

Apprentices and employees in city districts are 
given one day’s holiday between Jan 13 and 16. 
This is called ^okutri. In the past contracts for maids 
and apprentices covered the oneyear period from 
Jan. 13, and it was deemed appropriate to give 
them time off to visit their families at home before 
starting work under a new contract. 

Drmdayaki or ondrtyaki, and ancient CSiinese cus¬ 
tom which takes place on the night of Jan, 14, is an 
occasion for much merrymaking, especially for the 


childrot. On this night, kadomalsu, skimtkazori and 
other New Year decorations are gathered from the 
households and burned in a huge bonfire. The 
participants sing tongs, roast rice cakes and indulge 
in fortune telling. 

On Jan. 15, the Little New Year, azukigaim (gruel 
cooked with red beans) it eaten to drive away evil 
spirits and illness for the coming year. 

This day is also a national holiday called Styin 
no Hi or Adults' Day and dedicated to young men 
and women who have reached the age of 20. Ihis 
is a postwar holiday, but the practice of marking 
the adulthood of young men—known as gmipub— 
on this day is an old one. 

On Jan. 18, the annual oulakai-kajimt, or poetry 
party, is held at Court. Poems on a given theme 
selected from entries submitted by the public are 
read aloud on this occasion. 

"New year decuratium’’: The kadomalsu, placed 
at the entrance of each household and building, is 
made of pine and bamboo. These two trees were 
chosen partly because they are evergreens and 
partly because of their longevity. Japanese legend 
has it that the pine tree lives for 1,000 years and the 
bamboo for tens of thousands of years. 

The wakazari and shimmama are made from the 
stems of rice plants and citrons and placed on the 
doorway, alcove and altar and in the kitchen. 

The kttgami-mocht, or round rice cakes, are made 
in two or three tiers of different sizes and u-e placed 
in alcoves and kitchens in square, unpainted wooden 
containers. They are decorated with tangles, citrus 
fruit and leaves and sometimes dried shrimps. 

Tlie tangles and citrus fruit signify durability, 
and the shrimp signifies longevity. 

Mochi or rice cakes are eaten at the New Year 
and on other felicitous occasions throughout the 
country. 

Their shape and the way they are cooked differ 
however, according to each locality. 

Febraas^. Setsubun—Stlsubun comes on Feb. 3, 
the day before the Risshun or the opening day of 
spring by the Japanese calendar. 

Setsubun is known mainly by the masru-maki or 
bean-throwing ceremony that takes place at homes, 
shrines and temples afier dark. 

Roasted beans are placed in square, wooden 
containers for measuring rice and thrown at the 
doorways and in the rooms, by men and children 
who shout "Away with the devil. Welcome, good 
luck!" 

In private homes, fathers or children scatter the 
beans. At the temples and shrines the task goes to 
celebrated persons bom on whatever zodiacal year 
it happens to be. For instance, if the particular 
year is of the rabbit, then men bom on the year of 
the rabbit three, four or five cycles before are given 
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the job. It is considered a big honour to be made a 
toihi-otoko, or bean throwing man, and formal 
Japanese kimono are usually worn for the occasion. 

In Japan, there is a helid in yakudoshi, or the un¬ 
lucky year, when misfortunes are supposed to 
happen to people by workings of the cosmic forces. 
For men, theyakudoshi is 23 and 42 years old and 
for women, 19 and 33 years old. 

Superstition has it that you can get rid o{yaku- 
doshi's bad luck if you eat as many beans as your age 
on Setsubm. Feb. 8— Harikt^o, or memorial service 
for tewing needles, is an old custom observed by 
girls but it it fast disappearing. On this day, women 
stop tewing, gather up needles broken during the 
past year, and olTer them at the altar or comfort 
them by plunging them into soft bean curds. Hatsu- 
uma —This is the first day of the horse in February 
as indicated by the zodiacal calendar. 

Big festivals are held on this day at the Inari 
Shrines throughout the country dedicated to the 
god of the crops. This particular day was chosen 
for the occasion because the chief Inari Shrine in 
Fushitni, Kyoto, was completed on Feb. 9, 1371, 
which happened to be the year’s first day of the 
horse. 

Huge banners bearing the name of the Inari 
deity in big letters are planted round the big red 
archways of the shrines, and drums are beaten in 
turns by the flock of worshippers and spectators. 
In the past, parents used to send children to cal¬ 
ligraphy lessons on this day. 

March. In the past, sorcerers were summoned 
to drive away evil on the first day of the serpent in 
March. The evils were transferred to paper dolls 
by the sorcerers and floated down the river. 

Later, the dolls were made of mud and other 
materials and placed on shelves instead of being 
floated down the rivers. Wine and sweets were also 
offered to the dolls. 

Later, the kina dolls which existed since ancient 
times became the prescribed dolls for this rite. 

In the Tokugawa Era, the Hina maUuri, or Dolls' 
Festival, was designated as one of the festivals of 
Japan, and March 3 of each year was set aside for 
it. 

I n those days, the Hma matsuri was not merely a 
festival for girls but a national festival when all the 
feudal lords were supposed to pay homage to the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. 

The Hina matsuri decorations as they are known 
today were developed in the Edo Period. Before 
that time, there was no set pattern for the dolls and 
their way of arrangement and the clothes of the 
dolls were modelled on those of the court nobles. 

Since the Edo Period, the kina dolk were remark¬ 
ably developed, and there appeared many famous 
doll makers. Fine workmanship also went into the 


small, lacquered chest of drawers and other little 
paraphernalia that went with the kina dolk. Even¬ 
tually, the kina dolk came to be regarded with such 
importance that many girk included one set in 
their trousseau. 

The kina doll set conskts of the two dolk repre¬ 
senting the Emperor and Empress; the three ladies- 
in-waiting; the Left and Right Ministers; the five 
musicians; the laughing man, the weeping man and 
and the angry man; a set of miniature furniture; 
and a cherry tree and a mandarin tree. 

Lozenge rice cakes in red, green and white, col¬ 
oured popped rice cakes, and sweet white sake are 
offered to the dolk on Hina-malsuri. 

The Dolls’ Festival is sometimes referred to as 
the Peach Festival because peach blossoms are used 
as decorations for the day. 

Higan —The kigan comes twice a year and cor¬ 
responds to the week of the spring and autumn 
equinoxes. On the middle day of the kigan, the 
Japanese visit their family graves and distribute 
rice cakes and suski to their friends and neighbours. 
In some familira, smaller carps arc decorated in¬ 
doors. 

The kigan observance comes from a Buddhist 
belief that when the night and day are equally 
divided, the Buddha appears on earth for a week 
to save stray souls and lead them to Nirvana. 

April. First day of school. April is the begin- 
ing of the academic year in Japan, and an occasion 
for cooking sekihan, or rice cooked with red beans, 
celebrating fur families whose little girls and boy.s 
go to school for the first time. Relatives and family 
friends give presents to these children. 

Kambutsue {Busshd~kai) —Buddhists celebrate this 
festival on April 8 to mark the birthday of the Bud¬ 
dha. I'he statue of the Buddha is placed in a small 
temple especially built for the occasion and deco¬ 
rated with flowers. Hydrangea tea is then poured 
over the temple. In some regions, the bedecked 
temple is drawn through the streets by a horse or 
an ox. 

Hachijuhachtya (88th Night) This night cor¬ 
responds to the 88th night after Rtsshun, or the be¬ 
ginning of spring. ITiis is the time when tea leaves 
are picked and the farmers guard against damage 
from frost. 

May. Tango-noSekku, or Boys’ Festival. 
This was one of the five big festivals established in 
the Tokugawa Era. Before it was held on the hrst 
day of the horse in May, but since the Tokugawa 
Era, it has been observed on May 5. The feudal 
lords were required to pay homage to the Shogun 
on this day. 

The Tango-noSekku was celebrated as far back 
as the Nara Period, but it is not clear when the 
practice was imported into Japan and whether or 
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not it had been combined with some old festival 
that already existed in Japan. 

On this day, the Japanese take iris>scented baths, 
sip iris wine, and stick iris leaves on the roof. The 
iris, considered a magic flower that drives away 
evil spirits and bad luck, was Hrst associated with 
the Tangthno-Sekku in the Nara Period when officials 
wore wigs made of iris leaves to celebrate the day. 
'I'he custom of sticking iris leaves on the roof was 
originated in the Heian Era and is still observed in 
some districts today. 

Huge red and black carp made of paper and 
sometimes cloth are flown on poles on this day be¬ 
cause carp was considered to symbolize manliness. 
In some families, smaller carps are decorated 
indoors. 

/Vs in the case of Dolls’ Festival, dolls of warriors 
and toy sets of armour are decorated on tiered 
stands coverf*d with green felt cloth. 'I'he sj>erial 
deliracH*s of this day are chimaki^ or rice dumplings 
wrapped in bambcxi leavi's, and kashnvamocht 
Japanese cakw wrapped in oak leav«. 

Legend has it that May 5 was chosen as the day 
for making and eating chimaki because that was the 
day when a Uhmesc yongh named Hu-yuan plung¬ 
ed into a river and his neighbours threw rice in 
bamboo tubes into the river to console his spirit. 
.Another version has it that his siler made chtmah 
and offert*d it to his soul. 

Jane. Syubau or beginning of the rainv season. 
I'he noth dav from Rtsyhun or the first dav of 
spring IS callc*d riyuhai. This is the time for farmers 
to crop barlev and plant rice. 

Kauabir(iki—]iim‘ I is the day when the ayu or 
sweeitish tislung season b(*gin.s. This is called 
kait'abtrah or opening of the river. Fireworks are 
shot along the banks of the river about this time to 
celebrate kawabtrakt. 

July. Tambata or the Star Festival. July 7. 
This festival is dedicated to the heavenly stars 
Altair and Vega who are supposed to meet once a 
year on this dav in the Milky Way. It is an old 
Chinese festival that was observed as far back as 
the TanR F>a and came to Japan in the Nara 
Period. 

'I'he name Tambata was picked for the festival 
after a Japanese f(oddess who was very clever at 
weaving. 

Since ancient times, the Emperor and his family 
placed offerings to the two stars in their garden 
and wrote poems on Tanabata. The common peo¬ 
ple also started observing Tambata in the Toku- 
gawa Era, and eventually it became a custom to 
hang strips of coloured paper on bamboo branches 
and float them down the rivers on this day. Egg¬ 
plants, cucumbers and other vegetables of the 
season are also offered to the stars. 


It is beliesTd that if you write poems or proverbs 
on the strips of paper, vou will acquire good 
penmanship. And if you offer threads of seven 
colours on this day, you are supposed to become a 
good weaver and a good seamstress. 

Bon, or Ijintem Festival. This Buddhist version 
of .All Souls’ Day is held in the week of July 15. 
The custom of worshipping ancestors on this day 
was started in the reign of Emperor Suiko (592 - 
645) bv the priest Nichireii who held Buddhist 
memorial services on July 15 to atone for the sins 
of his mother. Many rites and events are associated 
with bon. While these differ according to each 
locality, the most universally ohst'rved practices 
are: July 15- On this night, a small fire is built 
iM'fore the entrance of homes to welcome back 
departisl souls. July 14. 15 The family Buddhist 
altais are decorated with flowers, fruit, vegetables 
and diimgihiigs. and priests are invited to read 
sutras and coiuluct memorial services for the dead 
member of the family. Visits are also made to the 
(amilv graves on either of these days. July 16— 
Fires are built again at the entrances of homes to 
send ofl the dead spirits hark to Nirvana. 

Ai homes <1o.hc to a river, the bon offerings 
are placixl in a candle-lit straw lioat and floated 
down the river, l.aler, real papi-r lanterns were 
Hoatiri down the tivers and on the lakes, and today 
lantern floating has liecome a widespread summer 
event. 

The ban-tch or kusa-ichi is a fair held just before 
bon and mchidis decorations and offerings for the 
bon hslival. 

I !ie Bim-odari or community dance is held be¬ 
fore and after bon. Many coloured pagx-r lanterns 
are hung for the oci asion. (irainoiihones and 
drums beaten by the town and village youths 
jirovide the accompaniment. 

Chugen VmiaM—Chugen is a Ohiiiese word. In 
China, Jan. 15 was called July 15, Chugen, 
and Oct. 15 (iegen. 

(iruel ccHiki'd with retl beans was eaten on 
Jbgen in order to chase away illness. 

Chugen and Cegen were days of ancestor worship, 
and the revellers made merry throughout the 
night. 

On Chugen, the Japanese individuals and com¬ 
panies send gifts to their employers, relatives, 
friends and clients to whom they owe debts of 
patronage and guidance. The Oegen is not observed 
in Japan. 

As on Jan. 15, the apprentices and servanu are 
given a day off iyahuiri) on bon. 

'I'he Court, temples, shrines and private homes 
usually air their belongings alxiut this time. 

September. Sihyaku-lika and nihyaku-ha- 
tsuka, the 210th and 220th day after risihim, or the 
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f tart of spring, are days when typhoons are said to 
strike Japan. If the rice plants survive these two 
days, they are said to bear abundant crops. 

Chiyi m Sikku, or Chrysanthemum Festival, 
comes on Sept. 9. This was an important festival 
in the Edo Era and a day when the feudal lords 
expected to call on the Shogun. The Emperor used 
to hold banquets on this day, but this festival is 
practically forgotten by the general public today. 

Tsukimi or moon viewing—The Japanese sit 
around oflerings of drinks, pampas grass dump¬ 
lings, and potatoes on the verandas and wait for 
the full moon to rise in mid or late September. The 
full moon of this month is considered to be the 
most beautiful on the year. 

Higan —The autumn htgan is observed in the 
week of the autumn equinox in the same way as 
the spring higan. 

October. Tsukimi or Moon Viewing—Moon 
viewing parties are held this month on the 13th 
night: the full moon of this month is called kuri 
mtigttsu (chestnut bright moon) or azuki nuigetsu 
(red bean bright moon) because chestnusts and 
red beans are offered to the moon in this month. 

The full moon of September is called imo 
meigetsu (potato bright moon) because potatoes 
are offered. 

Kannamesai, the Harvest Festival on Oct. 17, 
was a national holiday before the end of World 
War II, but today it is observed only at Court and 
the Ise Shrine. New crops of the year are offered 
to the Imperial Palace sanctuary and Ise Shrine 
on this day. 

November. Tori-no-uhi. This is a fair held 
at shrines on the day of the bird in November. 
Bamboo rakes and masks are sold at the stalls 
lining the approaches to the shrine. 

Merchants pay homage to the shrine on this day 
and buy the toy rakes in the belief that they will 
rake in money for them. 

llie Tori-no-ichi is held two or three times 
depending on the number of days of tlie bird in 
November of a given year. 

Shichigosan, or Festival of Seven, Five and Three 
comes on Nov. 15. Girls aged three and seven and 
boys aged five are dressed up and taken to shrines 
on this day in the hope Uiat they will grow up into 
healthy and good citizens. 7'he custom started in 
Court in the Heian Era. 

D«e«mber. Susuharai or soot sweeping. For 
a long time, a thorough house cleaning has been 
carried out on Dec. 13 which is supposed to be a 
lucky day for sweeping away soot and dust. Worn 
out tatoffli, or floor mats, and paper sliding doors 
are also renewed at about this time. 

As the year’s end approaches, fairs are held to 
sell items for the New Year celebration. In the 


countryside each family starts pounding rice 
cakes. 

In some districts, soft, newly pounded rice cakes 
are tied to willow branches and offered to the gods. 
These are called mochi-iana or rice cake flowers. 

As in the case of chugtn, presents called seibo are 
taken to acquaintances and clients by way of 
thanking them for their patronage during the 
year. 

A series of bonm-kai, or end of year parties, are 
held among friends and office employees. 

Dec. 28 is the last day of work for most govern¬ 
ment and public employees. 

Omtsoka is Dec. 31 or the last day of the year. At 
some villages, salted salmon, or yellow-fish, is 
eaten on this day to celebrate the passing of the old 
year. 

A common practice in most families is to eat 
buckwheat noodles on New Year’s Eve. One 
theory has it that this custom started the hope that 
if you ate noodles at the turn of the year, you 
would live as long as the noodles. Another theory 
claims that it was originated by merchants who 
were so busy collecting bills on this day that they 
ale soba which takes little time to prepare and eat. 

Joya. At the stroke of midnight, the temples 
toll their bells 108 times to drive away the 108 evil 
human passions. Most people stay awake this 
night to hear the bells oijoya. Some people start on 
the New Year’s pilgrimage to the shrines when the 
bells start tinging. 

Nationwide and Public Annual Events in 
Contemporairy Japan 

The following are legal holidays newly estab¬ 
lished after the end of World War II. These are 
quite different in nature and origin from the 
prewar holidays, and opinion on them is divided 
among the petiple. 

1. New Year’s Day. Jan. 1. is observed as a 
holiday to celebrate the start of a new year. 

2. Adults’ Day. Jan. 15. This day is dedicated to 
young men and women who observed their 20th 
birthday during the past year. The idea origi¬ 
nated in the gempuku. an ancient custom observed 
by the samurai class to mark the adulthood of 
their sons. The boys changed their clothes and 
hair-dressing from children’s to adulu’ on this 
day. 

3. Shumbun-no-Hi. March 21. This celebration 
of the season started with the custom of observ¬ 
ing higan on this day. 

4. Emperor’s birthday. April 29. This same 
holiday was called Ttruhoselsu before the end of 
World War II. 

5. Constitution Day. May 3. This day is set aside 
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to nuu-k the promulgation of the present Con¬ 
stitution in 1947. 

6. Children’s Day. May 5. This day was for¬ 
merly a bov’s festival railed Tango-noSekhi, but 
it is now dedicated to both boys and girls. 

7. Keiro-no-Hi. Sept. 15. This day is obsen'ed 
as a holiday to revere and console old men who 
have contributed to society for manv years and 
to consider together what life should be like for 
these old men. This day was set aside in 1966. 

8. Skubm-m-Hi. Sept. 2.5. This is the autumn 
counterpart of Shumhim-no-Hi, and a successor of 
the autumn Htgan. 

9. Gymnastics Day. Oct. 10. This day is desi¬ 


gned to encourage the citixen to train his body, 
thereby turning everyone’s attention to his or her 
own health, enabling them to lead a healthy so¬ 
cial life. I'his day was set aside in commemora¬ 
tion of the day when the Olympic Games were 
opened in Tokyo. 

10. Bunka~m-Hi. Nov. 3. This holiday is meant 
to foster love and respect for culture. 

11. Kmrd-Kansha-m-Hi. Nov. 23. This is the day 
when rice and other crops are harvested. The 
day is designed to instill a tense of gratitude in 
workers for the fruits of their labour. In prewar 
days, the holiday was known as Nitmme-sai. 


FOLK FAITH AND FOLK SLlPhRSTlTlONS 


introduction 

Origiti, '[ he faith of todav has its origin far 
back in the pantheistic past, when the son and the 
moon, the mountains and the rivers, trees and 
riKks, and even the tieasls and insecis were all 
personified as denies, and when all the virissitutles 
of nature on her natural cous.se were attributctl to 
the works of these various gods. This primitive 
pantheistic view is to be found deeply entrenched 
in our daily living even todav. In this day of ad¬ 
vanced medicine, where even the remotest places 
are provided with modern hospital facilities and 
when the newest of medicines are being widely 
utilired, there are still japanese people living with¬ 
in this very same highly modernised nation, who 
even now rely on toasted snake powder as a cure 
lor tuberculosis, and who hang magic talismans by 
the doorway to frustrate the coming of the god of 
epidemics. 

Folk-faiths are of many kinds; there are cases in 
which a formerly pure religion or faith, falling out 
of pace with the times, lost its original high pur¬ 
pose and significance, and degenerated into mere 
superstitious beliefs. Again, the socalled Shinko 
Shdkyfi, the newly founded religions which are 
generally of very founded religions which are gen¬ 
erally of very low standards, and are rejected by 
the educated, but find a strong following among the 
lower classes, are often classed as a form of folk- 
faith. Also the mode of faith found among the lower 
ranks of religious workers, who although connected 
with great established religions, are not closely in 
touch with the religion itself, may be grouped 
under the term Iblk-fiuth, as may also the faith of 


the great majoriiv of people who are guided by 
bush religious underlings. 

In other words, folk faith may be considered to 
lie a metlium which lies half way between true 
religion and the simple daily life of the people. Tlie 
guardian god of the clan, the various deities of the 
land, and other hi-hefs concerned with superstitious 
phenomena all belong to this medium. From these 
develoi)e<l leruho (prophetic signs), yochi (foreknow¬ 
ledge), boKuxfn (divination), jujutsu (magic incan¬ 
tation), hnki (taboo), minkan-TydchS (folk therapy), 
yoktti (goblin), yurei (ghost) and tsuki-mono gmshS 
(a mad state produced by being “possessed” by 
some spirit) and other such varied forms of folk 
superstitions. 

'Fhus, so-called folk faiths and folk superstitions 
are the products of varied experience and know¬ 
ledge garnered from daily living and based on an¬ 
cient beliefs, which, instead of becoming organized 
and elevated to a true religion, remained in a 
fargmentary, disjointed state and became firmly 
entrenched in daily life as the superstitious faith 
and customs of the people. 

Slgnifirance. Thus, folk faith and folk super¬ 
stitions are the vestiges of ancient knowledge and 
art of life, and of the old faiths upon which that 
ancient life was based. Consequently, an inquiry 
into the existing folk faiths should reveal the spiri¬ 
tual and religious life, the philosophy and the faith 
peculiar to the Japanese people, as well as provide 
material for the scientific clarification of the history 
that lies behind the mode of daily life as it exists in 
Japan today. 

Japan is scientifically well abreast of the newest 
international developments, and religiously, it has 
many believers in Christianity and other foreign 
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religion!. But on the other hand, it has also clung 
firmly to the ancient simple knowledge and tech¬ 
niques transmitted, with gradual change, through 
long centuries to the present. This tends to make 
Japan a complex combination of the old and the 
new, this complexity being one of the characteristics 
of the Japanese nation. While busily absorbing the 
most advanced of scientific knowledge and tech¬ 
niques on the one hand, Japan at the same time 
retains the products of a past age which are actually 
no longer abreast of the times. Little by little the 
most impractical and the most unscientific among 
these are discarded; and this slow, gradual process 
is a characteristic mark of the way of Japanese 
culture. Knowledge which has become too out¬ 
moded to have meaning, a mode of life that has 
ceased to be practical, these remain tenaciously in 
daily life habits of the people as folk faith and folk 
supers! tions. 

Influence on society. The continued ex¬ 
istence of such varied and widespread folk faiths 
and superstitions among the people tend to make 
Japanese daily life complex and paradoxical. For 
instance, Tokyo is a great metropolis boasting a 
population that is the largest in the world. But 
even in this great city, the construction of one of 
its modern buildings must be preceded by rituals 
dedicated to the land-god of the building site before 
the workmen will willingly start work on the pro¬ 
ject. And, when the construction has been com¬ 
pleted, even if the owner happened to be a great 
newspaper firm boasting a ciruculation of several 
millions daily, tlie building will 1 k' provided with 
a shrine on its roof to hoiuc a protective deity. 

Even Tokyo’s International Airport at Haneda 
has a shrine for its guardian deity, in order to en¬ 
sure against the occurrence of mishaps. Factories 
and passenger vehicles all display prominently pro¬ 
tective charms from various shrines. It is this 
tenacious retention of old customs that is proving to 
be a great obstacle to the retdization of moderni¬ 
zation and scientific adjustment in daily life. 

For instance, these old customs and superstitions 
that still prevail in various forms in the average 
home today are very often in direct opposition to 
the practicalism and scientific ellicienry taught in 
servative old people often come into open conflict 
with each other over these diflferences. Again, this 
same gap is ver^’ much in evidence between the 
city dwellers with their more advanced way of life, 
and the older way of life still to be seen in the coun¬ 
tryside. 

Folk Faith 

Nature svorelilp. In the face of majestic 
mountains and boundless oceaiu, in the teeth of 


terrifying storms or entranced by the matchless 
beauty of sunset and sunrise, man is apt to forget 
all his scientifically acquired knowledge of physics, 
and become lost in sheer wonder bordering on 
acceptance of the mystic. Primitive nature worship 
was a development of this awe-struck wonder; and 
it endowed all natural objects and natural phe¬ 
nomena with a god-character, to be sanctified and 
worshipped. 

The deification of the sun and the moon, and 
the oflering of prayers to these gods entreating 
their beneficence, were practices common to all 
the primitive races of the world. However, in 
present-day modern Japan, in spite of the advanced 
state of studies of physics and astronomy, there are 
people who even now pray daily to the rising sun, 
and believe that any prayer voiced during the 
brief appearance of a shooting star will be granted. 

In the countryside, such rituals as hi-macki (sun- 
wait) in which worshippers stay awake all night 
to wait for the rising of the sun, or the tsuki-machi 
(moon-wail) in which worshippers wait for rising 
of the moon on the 23rd night of the lunar month, 
are carried out even today. Chushu no meigelsu, the 
night of the full moon in September, is still widely 
observed, with oflerings laid out by open windows 
where the light of the full moon falls. Even in 
great cities where on ordinary nights the moon is 
unseen and forgotten amid the brilliance of man¬ 
made lights, this practice is commonly observed 
on this particular night. 

I'he fact that lightening is caused by electricity 
in the upjier atmosphere is commonly accepted 
knowledge. But in spite of this knowledge, villagers 
even today worship piously at shrines dedicated to 
the thunder god, and ceremonious rain-rituals arc 
carried out in the shrine compounds in some dis¬ 
tricts, to pray for the advent of rain. 

As for water, the more primitive and simple the 
way of life, the more the regard for its importance 
for drinking and for farm irrigation. The modern 
water-works system and before that, the propaga¬ 
tion of well-digging methods, greatly improve 
man's way of life. But prior to such man-made 
means of obtaining water, natural fountains and 
spring water, were highly regarded, and the water- 
god was enshrined without fail by the side of all 
such water sources. Later, when wells became a 
common source of water, the well-god came to 
receive its share of worship. The prevalence of 
shrines whose names coincide with those of rivers 
and streams is also evidence of the river gods to pre¬ 
vent floods and to ensure against drought. 

Belief in the land-god is also prevalent. Many 
people believe that the occurrence of mishaps 
during even slight construction projects is the result 
of the anger of the land-god, whose presence on 
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the site had been unfortunately overlooked at the 
time of the construction. It is for the purpose of 
appeasing the spirit of the god of the land*$ite that 
the ritual of juhtn^sai is ofl'ered at the time of the 
breaking of the ground for any new place of con¬ 
struction, whether for private home or multi-store> 
office block. 

Belief in the sancity of the fire is also still much 
in evidence. I'here are certain hearth tires which 
are claimed to have never l)een extinguishtKl for 
generation after generation. On the other hand, 
there are farmers in certain provinces who faith¬ 
fully observe the custom of putting out the hearth 
fire once a year, on the last day of the year, and 
re-kindhng a new fire on New Year’s Day. If an 
infant should happen to urinate into the hearth, 
salt (consider<*d to be a purifying element^ is sprin¬ 
kler! in the hearth to re-purif\ the fire. Generally, 
the god of fire (also known as the god of the hearth i 
is also worshipisi as the guardian deilv of the hovise. 

Again, the fear of stormw’inds, and gratitude 
(or favourable winds, led to tfu' oliservance of 
rituals can<*d Kaza-matsuri (Wind festivali dedi- 
(auni to the gods of the wind, as is evident from 
the enshrinement of wind-gods, and from the 
existence of sites still callerl Kaza-malstm from 
the Wind I i*stivaJ which usid to be oliserved 
theie. 

There are also manv stent's which have been 
deified. Neai the famous Ise Shrine which houses 
the ancestral gods of the Imperial f amily, there 
are two reels standing in the surf at futamiga- 
iira Ix'ach, whkh are worshiptd as the Weddwl 
Rtxks. the w«*ddt‘d gtxl and goddcM. Also, in 
vanoiLs provinces throughout the land, there 
is a ctnnmon belief in a stoni'-god, or god of the 
stout', which IS said to be a mysterious pebble 
that yearly grows larger and larger and eventually 
pierces and damages house rcx>f8, no matter how 
often or how high the roof may be rebuilt in an 
attempt to prevent the mischief of the spirit. 

In Japan, such beasts as the fox, iJie wolf, the 
horse and the swan are deified; but it is generally 
supposed that this deification was not the result 
of a belief in the godly nature of the crc;aturc's 
themselves, but from the belief that these crea- 
iurt« were the messengers of other higher gods. 
This belief eventually led to the worship of the 
creatures themselves, llie wolf has now disap¬ 
peared altogeclier from Japan, but it was once 
considered the messenger of the mountain god. 
Meanwhile, the fox came to be widely worshiped 
as the messenger of Inari, the harvest god; and 
even in such great cities as Tokyo, there are large 
Inari shrines at which the fox is enshrined as the 
Inari gcxi, and which boast a large following of 
believers. 


Trees too, upon atuinment of great stature 
or great age, or when connected with some 
seeming minor miracle, or when grow'ing with* 
in shrine precincts, are often regarded with awe, 
and worshipped as shmhokut the ’’sacred tree'* 
or "god’s tree’*. 

Worship of jnbutsu or fatiahss* In the 

practice of any form of magic or 8orcer>’, all 
primitive peoples recognized and utilized certain 
objects as fetishes. In Japan too, certain animals, 
plants and minerals in their natural state, and 
man-made objects as well as talismans such as 
wnitcn words or pictures, were used, each ac¬ 
cording to Its special purpose. 

The comb, for example, was considered from 
ancient times as jxMsessing magic powers. 'This 
belief is thought to have arisen from ancient 
practice; the few jxH)ple who possessed combs 
were coiisidc'red to be the special envoys of the 
god.s. and the comb thus came to be a sign of 
gcxily authority. Another old practice concerned 
with the combs was the casting away of a comb, 
an act wliich denoted the divorce of a married 
couple. 

'The belief that a gtnlly spirit resided in sword 
blades also existcxl from ancient times. 'I'ales 
concemmg certain "cursed swords” are based 
on this Ixlief, the sujM'nitition being that once the 
blade of such a cursc^d sword is taken from its 
st:ab!>ard. Us spirit will not r«*8t in f>eace without 
tasting bhxKl. I'he custom of plac ing an exposed 
sword blade over a dead body during the period 
before burial is even now observed widely, with 
some other blade being suIjstitutcKi when a swoni 
IS not readily available, this practice also reftoct- 
ing the wide-spread Ixlief in tlie spirit of the 
blade*. 

Bc'lief in the magical powers of stones also 
c'xists. It bc'ing said that wishes will come true 
if a certain stone is caressed with the hand, or 
that embracing a certain stone' will make a bar¬ 
ren woman fertile. Phallicisin, stones in the form 
of the male and female sex organs were also con- 
sichrred to possess magic powers. 

Aside from these, other fetishes include the 
woexJen paddle used for the cure of eye disease 
and to stop coughs; the breram that it stood 
upside-down to hasten the departure of an un¬ 
wanted guest; the ashes that are usckI for protec¬ 
tion against snakes, and so on. 

Pictures, straw dolls and carved objects re¬ 
presenting the figures of such creatures as the 
fox, the horse, the tiger, dragon, monkey and 
eagle, are often placed in shrines or used in 
festivals, for the purpose of gaining good fortune. 
This practice probably origiruited in the belief 
that these creatures were in some way related 
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to other higher godi, and thus later came to be 
worshiped in themselves, and used as supersti¬ 
tious fetishes. 

There are many objects believed to be ef¬ 
ficacious in the cure or prevention of various 
diseases. Among them, aside from the socalled 
“folk therapy” which makes use of simple herbs 
and medicines, there are many other “cures” 
which fall in the category of superstition. An 
example of the latter it the use of the abalone 
and earthworms in the prevention of smallpox, 
pigeons for the cure of respiratory diseases, and 
the frog for brain diseases. 

Ancestor worsUp suid tntelary gods. It 
may be said that ancestor worship forms the core 
of the Japanese people’s native faith. Yet this 
ancestor worship it not easily definable for the 
word soun, denoting the ancestral god, is an 
ambiguous term, including the spirit of the 
founder of the clan or family as well as the spirits 
of all the ancestral dead from the ancient “days 
of the Gods”. The word Haloke as used in the 
Japanese language, is often confused with Butsu 
(the Enlightened) of the Buddhist religion; 
however, Holoke, in the original sense of the 
word refers primarily to deceased blood-relative 
or their spirits, and is not related to BuUu. Among 
the Japanese people, it may be said that there is 
no faith which is not connected, either directly 
or indirectly, with some form of ancestor wor¬ 
ship. 

At present, this ancestor worship has assumed 
many fornu; but an enquiry into the origin of 
each of these belieb reveals the same sorii (an¬ 
cestral spirit) as the source. The toshigami 
(Year-god) who ushers in the prosperous new 
year, the Hi-no-kami (god of fire) or Komodo- 
garni (god of the hearth), the Ta-m-kami or 
Tsukwi-gami (god of the fields) who descends to 
the fields in spring to supervise the cultivation 
of the land, and who after the harvest returns 
to the mountains to become Yama-m-kami (god 
of the mountains), are all related in some way 
or another with the soni. The god of fishing, and 
the Suijm (god of water) and Rytyin (dragon-god 
i.e. water-god) also have their source m the 
ancestor worship of the past. 

The osfdro-gami that is worshipped by the house¬ 
wives of old families in the Tbhoku (Northwest) 
region of Japan, was originally the shugo-shm 
(guardian deity) of the house, in other words, a 
form of the jerei; but in recent years, the oshiro-gami 
has come to be considered more as the god of seri¬ 
culture and of the harvest than of the family. 

Although the contamination of the dead is gen¬ 
erally scrupulosly shunned, the spirit of the dead is 
believed to become purified and noble after the 


passing of thirty-three years, the deceased becom¬ 
ing a god after that period. Consequently, the 
concept of the soskin, or ancestral god, includes the 
spirits of all the dead ancestors, from the ancient 
past up to and including the more recently dead 
who died thirty-three or more years previously. 
And this godo-jin (the united spirit of the ancestral 
dead) is worshipped yearly in a Godd-jsai, the annual 
festival which is dedicated to the combined sprits 
of the dead ancestors. 

The tutelary god, uji-gami, was considered at 
one time to be the guardian deity of the ujt, a 
certain form of ancient clan or tribal relationship, 
when the uji was the prevailing social unit in the 
land. However, the uji-gami is now generally con¬ 
sidered to be the tutelary god of the individual 
village. In certain regions where the uji-gami is 
still considered to be the clan-god and not the vil¬ 
lage-god, It IS referred to specially as Maki-no Uji- 
gami (Ujitgami of Maki) etc., in order to prevent 
confusion with the comonvillagc-god. Again, there 
are regions in which the yashiki-gami (the house- 
god) is referred to as ucht-gami, or as uji-gami. 

Yaskiki-gami developed from the sorei (ancestor- 
gods) that were formerly enshrined at some site 
within the house or adjoining estate. Two forms 
are to be found in the worship of this god. In one, 
the yashtkt-gami is found enshrined in only one 
house; in the other, the sameyashiki-gamt is en¬ 
shrined in many houses. Of the two, the former is 
the older, rcfiecting the custom m which the god 
was enshrined in the main house of the direct 
family line, with the other minor houses of the 
same family worshipping the same god at the 
single altar. Later, the minor houses also took up 
the custom of making an altar for the family god, 
and this resulted in the worship of such various 
gods as Jnari, Shtmmei, Gin, Kumano, Tenno, Hachi- 
man, Atago, Hakusan andothers, each as the Yashiki- 
gami of the various houses. 

The term uji-ko refers to those who fall under 
the protection of one tutelary uji-gami; and in the 
present sense of the term, it includes all who reside 
within the sphere of influence of a particular 
shrine within the same area, the individual is the 
uji-ko or parishioner of either one or the other of 
the gods, but not of both. However, with the 
change in modes of life brought about by the 
development of transportation and modern pro¬ 
duction, the movement of the people has become 
much easier, as a result of which the sense of 
allegiance to the uji-gami has become weaker and 
weaker. 

At the time of a baby’s birth, the parents make 
it a custom to report the birth to temples and to 
the uji-gami shrine, in order to ask the various 
gods’ blessings on the newly-born child. But 
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whereas the igi-gam shrines are stationary, the 
modem uji-io is constancy on the move, with the 
result that even brothers of the same family end 
u]i by having diflcrcnt uji-gami gods. Office 
workers are often forced by circumstances to live 
far away from the uji-gami of their /ulm-miya- 
main, that is, the protective god to whom they 
had been taken in infancy on their first shnne 
visit. As an inevitable result, the ties between the 
ujt-gami and the uji-ko became more and more 
remote; and it has now become customary for the 
people to take the loctti uji-gamt of the site of their 
residence for their own uji-gami, with no regard 
to the ujt-gami whose blessings had been invoked 
at the place of their birth. 

F h al H ri am . Phallicism, as found in Japan, in¬ 
volves the belief that a good harvest will be gained 
through the mime of sexual intercourse at a time 
of festival. Again, not unlike the linga worship in 
India, phallic symbols in the shape of female and 
male sex organs are reproduced in metal, stone 
or wood and worshipped. 

'Die more remote the time, the more openl> 
these practices were observed; but as a result of 
repeated intervention on the part of the govern¬ 
ment, phallic customs have gradually died out, 
leaving only bare traces. 

The retention of traces of sexual license in con¬ 
nection with certain festivals may be laid to the 
common belief that through the grace of a partic¬ 
ular gtKl, a woman might become pregnant with 
a healthy child, or that divine providence will 
provide the young people with appropriate 
spouses. 

In olden days, at the time of the planting of rice 
seedlings in the paddies, it was the custom to 
didicale a religious festival to the Sakumotsu-m- 
kamt (god of crops). At this festival, brightly be¬ 
decked young pc-ople went through the motions 
of sexual intercourse before the god’s altar, sug¬ 
gesting to the god through the mimed rites of re¬ 
production the people’s prayer for a fertile har¬ 
vest. Among public entertainments held in con¬ 
nection with such a festival, there were to be 
found dances and mimed motions which, with the 
decline of the religious significance, can only be 
taken now as degraded and obscene performances. 

The belief in the magic power of phallic sym¬ 
bols led to the custom of setting up a huge linga 
at the entrance of a village at the time of an epi¬ 
demic, or attaching a wooden linga to the ceiling 
as a guardian god or as a fetish against fire, at the 
time of construction of a new house. 

Again, among the so-called stone Doso-jin (tra¬ 
vellers’ guardian deity) to be found at the boun¬ 
daries of a village or at crossroads and by the way- 
side, there are those made in the shape of a linga. 


or of a male and female embracing each other. 
The hollow in a huge tree, holes and depressions, 
or stones, which from their natural siiape suggest 
the female sex organ, are still worsliipped to en¬ 
sure fertility or for the cure of sexual diseases. 
Again, among the simple and superstitious mer¬ 
chant folk, the belief is still strong in the etfica- 
ciousness of a miniature reproduction of the male 
or female sex organ, or of the pubic hair, as a 
charm for good luck. 

Comimin Beliet’s anti 
Superstitions 

Sliencbo (prophetic aigiis). As a result ol man’s 
desire to foresee future hap|X'nings and be pre¬ 
pared for them, there has been transmitted 
through the generations in Japan, as in other cul¬ 
tures, certain knowledge liased on experience, for 
the purpose ol prophecying future fortune or mis¬ 
fortune. 

This type of prophetic knowledge can be di¬ 
vided into three categories, as being concerned 
with abnormal phenomena mcurriiig in (a) the 
celestial or meteorological order, or among plants, 
animals and minerals (b) human behaviour, and 
(i / religious beliefs. 

.Sayings such as "A large comet is an omen ol 
war", or “Rain follows morning glow’’ fall in the 
category of prophetic knowledge concerning ce¬ 
lestial or meteorological oliservations, "A snake 
climbing a tree foretells a flood’’, or "Blossoms out 
of Season portend evil”, or "The wailing of a stone 
iwrtends some disastrous event”, also belong to the 
first group. 

Group (c) includes certain phenomena which 
man, believing that the gods of his faith will cer¬ 
tainly reveal future dire happenitigs or disasters 
through some espcctal means, interprets as pro¬ 
phetic signs. Any untoward happening on the first 
day of the year, the first day of the month, or the 
start of a day, is taken as a special portent fore¬ 
telling the fortune or misfortune of the particular 
year, month or day at the beginning of which it 
occurred. 

T he process by which zttuho, prophetic knowl¬ 
edge, was derivtid by recalling the "prophetic 
sign” which preceded a given result is older than 
the opposite process in which a certain result was 
foreseen from given circumstances. From these 
initial processes or "knowledge” arose bokusen 
(divination), in which, instead of waiting for the 
natural appearance of the zenchi, a more positive 
attitude was taken for foretelling the future. 

Bsskoaca (diviaatiim). Bokuun (also called 
uranai), in its more passive aspect, is similar of 
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uncho, being concerned with prophetic signs of 
natural occurrences. But bokusen, as the term is 
usually applied, refers to the more positive art 
involving the employment of various techniques 
for auguring the future. Among such methods, 
still to be seen today, are those which have been 
transmitted to Japan from the Asiatic continent. 
For instance, there are even today many people 
who make their living by divining which way a 
building should face for luck, or by foretelling a 
man's future by reading his face or the lines on the 
palms of his hands. 'ITiese professional fortune¬ 
tellers, the socalled “sellers of bokusen”, are often 
encountered on city side streets. Again, ekigaku 
(Doctrine of Changes), which might be called a 
sort of bokusen-gaku or science of divination, is also 
widely practised. 

A method of divination popular in olden days, 
of foretelling the future from reading the cracks 
produced in tortoise shells and deer bones by the 
application of sudden heat, is now retained only 
as part of the ritual of a few shrines. But on the 
other hand, the use of playing cards and coins, 
after the manner of the West, is highly popular 
today. Today horoscopes, with the help of the 
mass media, are showing signs of increasing in 
[loputarity among some people, notably among 
women. 

Omikuji, printed messages of good or ill fortune, 
are available at all large temples and shrines, the 
people receiving a card in exchange for their offer¬ 
ings; and these printed messages ofkichi (good for¬ 
tune) or kyd (ill fortune) are taken to be divine dis¬ 
closures of the individual's fortune. However, in 
spite of the wide retention of this custom, it is now 
only a small minority of the less educated who ac¬ 
tually believe in the efficacy of the practice. 

Seimei-handan (name divination) is also still prac¬ 
tised widely, the lielief that an individual’s per¬ 
sonal name has a bearing on his fortune being 
strong even today, particularly among theatrical 
and profes.sional people. 

Meanwhile, among farmers and fishermen, cer¬ 
tain processes of divination, both individual and 
communal, are still retained. For instance, at the 
beginning of tlie year, farming villages try to fore¬ 
tell the outcome of the year’s crop, while fishing 
villages seek to foretell their catch for the year. 
Horse-racing and sumo (Japanese wrestling), now 
considered more as mere sport or a means of gam¬ 
bling, are thought to have been once contests con¬ 
ducted between neighbouring villages, with the 
outcome of the contest being taken as the omen 
for the good or bad fortune of the village for that 
year. 

Among these varied forms of bokusen, there are 
many which have degenerated into mere games of 


chance, as in the practice of drawing straws to de¬ 
termine the winner. Again, some have become 
children's games, as the custom of throwing up a 
slipper or geta (wooden clog) into the air, auguring 
rain if it lands wrongside up, fair weather if right- 
side up. 

But whatever it may be now, bokusen, in its 
original significance, was the method by which 
man sought the manifestation of divine will in one 
form or another. 

Majinai (ezorcistis). The majinai still prac¬ 
tised today is generally of a personal nature, and 
mostly has to do with means of folk therapy. In 
Japan, as in other foreign countries, early meth¬ 
ods of treatment were generally tainted with some 
form of sorcery or black magic; but from among 
these early beginnings, methods involving medi¬ 
cinal substances developed into modern phar¬ 
maceutical science, those concerned with magic, 
gradually developed into modern medical sci¬ 
ence. The old means of stopping a toothache or 
curing various diseases might be considered to be 
exorcism to some extent; but on the other hand, it 
may also be said that in their way, they served 
their purpose as the science, the medicine of their 
particular time. Among personal majinai practised 
popularly in Japan today are those directed toward 
the removal of warts or sties, or for curing numb¬ 
ness of the foot, or for stopping the hiccoughs, or 
for making a weakly child healthy. T he belief that 
wrapping a child in pieces of cloth received from 
seven separate houses will insure the child’s healthy 
growth, is based on the belief that the life-power 
of the many donors will thus become attached to 
the weakly child's power to live. 

Also, there are many forms of majinai for pro¬ 
moting a good harvest of crops or fruits, practised 
as a sort of advance celebration for the harvest to 
come. 

Again, when an epidemic strikes a village, a 
custom that is known as ekibyo~okuri (sending off of 
pestilence) is practised for the purpose of chasing 
the disease out of the village limits, with a parade 
of representatives from each house in the com¬ 
munity walking through the streets to the village 
boundaries beating drums and striking gongs. 
Another similar custom is the mushi-okuri (sending 
off of insects), which is practised as a majinai to rid 
the village of insects harmful to the coming har¬ 
vest. Thus, it may be seen that in spite of the wide¬ 
spread use of modern insecticides and chemicals, 
the old-fashioned majistai still continue to exist side 
by side with the more scientific practices. 

The above-mentioned majinai are all more or 
less concerned with welfare; but on the other hand 
there are also certain types of majinai which are 
noroi, or magic for the purpose of bringing evil to 
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bear on a certain prescribed individual. But today 
it is only a small number of very poorly educated 
or fanatic people who believe in the norois as a 
means of bringing illness or death to a despised or 
resented individual. 

In the practice of majinaiy it is customar>’ for the 
act of conjuring magic to be accompanied by cer¬ 
tain jumon or magic incantations. There are many 
types of jumon, such as those for preventing snake- 
bite» to stop pain, or to be rid of injurious insects. 
But all are based on the belief that beasts, planu 
and inorganic matter all possess some form of spirit 
from which promises may be exacted, or which 
might be inclined to a favourable attitude. 

Sei-aii (sacred rnimber). In Japan, the num- 
her 1000 1 .S said to be a luckv number as is the 
number 13. Even numbers are usually avoided 
when presenting gifts, odd numbers being prefer¬ 
red. And the number eight, being written in the 
Chinese character as (/V). a sue-hrogart shape, that 
is, a shape w'hich develops or broadens, is con¬ 
sidered a vers- propitious number becau.se it 
promises ‘'development in the future”. 

The odd numbers from three to nine are also 
generally considered luckv numbe^rs. An instance 
of the fondness for these numbers may be scH*n in 
the fact that girls of three and seven, and boys of 
five have spinrial festivals to celebrate their attain¬ 
ing that age while the reverence for the skuhtjuku- 
jm {.Seven Cods of Luck) also shows the attachment 
lor the numbers seven. Incidentally, it is said that 
this reverence for the numbers seven and nine 
reHccts the inHuence of the culture im|>orted (rom 
the Chinese coniineiu. 

Yuxne (drcftma). In olden tim<*s, the Japa¬ 
nese fK'ople believed that any strange dream wa.s a 
revelation of the .spirit of kami (god), and conse¬ 
quently interjireted such drearas to be a zencho 
(prophetic sign) from which the future could be 
fore-told. As a nsult of thi.s belief, it became a not 
unusual practice for an aspirant to perform puri¬ 
fication rites and serve kamt for a fixed period of 
lime, in order to seek an oracle in the form of a 
dream. 'Ilie word makura-gami (pillow-god) is still 
heard frequently today; and not a few old men 
believe firmly that they have been visited by the 
kamt at their pillowside, and been delivered 
iakusen (oracles) from the kami. 

Today, dreams have little relation to religious 
beliefs. Nonetheless, swayed by the fear that there 
might be by chance some prophetic clement in 
dreams, a large number of Japanese still worry' 
considerably about the good or bad aspects of a 
strange dream. 

In the belief in yunu-uranai (dream-reading), 
mutually inconsistent interpretations exist; some 
believe that the dream itself is to come to pass as 


reality, while others believe that reality will turn 
out contrary to the dream. “To dream of the loss 
of a tooth means the loss of a close relative” is a 
superstition which falls in the prior category; “I'o 
dream of having riches is unlucky” is an example 
of the reverse interpretation. 

Tatar! (cvrac). I'he belief that latan or di¬ 
vine punishment will follow the violation of a 
sacreti ialxK> w still w'idely prevalent today. 'Lhis 
punishment, or curse, was believt*d to be not in- 
fn^quentiv infiictMi not only on people for their 
own fault alone, but on innix'cnt individuals for 
some profane or evil deed enacted by their an¬ 
cestors or relatives. Again, it was Irelieved that 
even when a talMxi had bt^en violated entirely uii- 
conjK'ioujilv. the gwls were not averse to punish¬ 
ing the unfortunate culprit. 

Tatau attendtHl not only the dewKialion of the 
various (gods) and their assiKiaii^, of holy 
Kites, sacred ikh's and the like, but also (he killing 
ol such beast.s a.i the snake, cal, and lox. Such acts 
were believtsi to be atteiidi'd bv subsequent haunt¬ 
ing bv the spirit of the murdered beast. Again, 
there was a wid<*spread Ix'lief that a man who 
went to the mountain foiests to work on a dav 
when a female inemlxT of his household was 
nii'iistruating, w«is sure to receive the tatati of the 
gml ol the mountain, for the various gods of Japan 
aie said to have a partn ularlv strong aversion to 

bliKid. 

Tatan takes the form of blmdiu^sK, lameness, 
dumbness, madiu^ss, tlhseaiM*, injurv and the like; 
and 11 IS geneially btdieved that such infiirtions 
an the results of some form of tatan. In the days 
when superstition held sway, the c onsciousni'ss of 
guilt wa.s so strong that it is not improbable that 
some persons were driven to death simply Imh ause 
of this guilt-<orisciousn«*8s, to all outward ap|x*ar- 
anc<‘s as the result of tatan. 

Tsukimono (demoalac pocveaslon). 1 ( was 
long Ixdicved in Japan that the fox and (he snake 
and other such Ireasts were the envoys of the kami, 
or perhaps the temporary being of the kami in a 
disguised form. Again, there was a widespread 1m*- 
lief that certain non-<*xistent forms of animals, or 
such beasts as the cal and the weasi'l, poMessing 
8ui>prnatural powers, were able to imixm* their 
spirits on human beings and thus “posM*ss” them. 

Later, as the early primitive religion gradually 
lost its original simplicity, these dark supersti¬ 
tions. abetted no doubt by self-set*king sorcerers, 
came to take on an aspect of black magic. 'I'he re¬ 
sultant tsukimono-gensko (phenomenon of demoniac 
Ix}sse88ion) is one of the representative supersti¬ 
tions still prevalent in present-day Japan. It was 
believed that some form of demoniac spirit “pos¬ 
sessed” a certain family, as a result of which that 
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family came to be itolated from lociety in general. 
Unable to mingle or intermarry with any ordi¬ 
nary “unpomesaed” family, the “possewed” family 
became entirely unable to live a life of natural 
social intercourse. 

Such “possessed” families are extremely few 
now, and are distributed mostly in limited areas 
of western Japan. It is said that in certain extreme 
cases, the “possessed” individuals fall into fits 
which border on the stage of dementia. 

Anusgol (prayers for rain). Although now¬ 
adays clouds are “spiked” with iodide of silver 
and other chemicals to produce rainfall, farmers, 
in times of extremely long drought, often still resort 
to the time-honoured custom of holding a special 
communal rain-invoking festival known as kigan- 
sai, dedicated to the suijm (water god). The rain- 
invoking ritual can have many different aspects, 
practice often varying with locality. A fire may be 
built on a hill or a high mountain top, or the 
suijin may be incited to anger or tormented in 
various ways, or continuou prayer may be offered 
in long periods of confinement in a shrine. Ritual¬ 
istic performances with musical accompaniment 
offered to the gods, and other various customs are 
to be found throughout the land. In short, all are 
believed to be means by which man’s heart-felt 
desire for rain might be best relayed to the ears 
of the god in question. 

In the reverse case of an unduly long period of 
rain, special festivals called lenki-sai are held to 
invoke the advent of fair weather. 

Gtaci and Ikanic (aacrifidal offering). Al¬ 
though both gisei and ikenie are now used as terms 
referring to animals killed to be offered to the 
kami (gods), there are not a few old stories in ex¬ 
istence throughout the country that tell of men 
who were buried alive as a sacrifice to facilitate 
the successful completion of such difficult construc¬ 
tion projects as bridges, dykes and castles. These 
stories are most likely the products of popular folk 
stories, and it is quite doubtful whether such 
hilo-hashiia or hito-bmhira (human sacrifice) actual¬ 
ly existed in the past or not. 

However, the practice of offering live fish and 
chickens to the gods, and of killing animals, also 
for offering, is still widely observed today, 'fhe 
carp swimming in the shrine pond, the deer wan¬ 
dering in the shrine garden, may too, in a way, be 
considered a sort of iktnie or sacrificial offering to 
the shrine god. 

Okomorl (rcUglaiu confinesneat). For the 

purpose of asking a special favour of the kami, or 
in preparation for the advent of the kami for a 
periodic communal festival, it is customary for a 
period of purification to the observed, in which 
the individuals concerned purify their bodies and 


disengage themselves from all taint both physical 
and spiritual, confining themselves for a specified 
period within a certain building. In some in¬ 
stances all the members of the community take 
part in this okomori, in others, only those leading 
members who are to participate in the actual main 
festival observe the custom. Consequently, of the 
various taboos observed in connection with the 
okomori, some are considered of greater, and some 
of lesser importance. The period of confinement 
too varies, with the procedure beginning a full day 
before the main ceremony in the case of the Im¬ 
perial Court. 

Of the various taboos observed in the okomori the 
most prevalent example is the practice of spending 
the night before the main festival in sleepless vigil. 
Other practices include the avoidance of making 
any noise, of not stepping outdoors, of partaking 
only of food specially prepared on a separate 
“pure” fire, apart from the taint of the rest of the 
household and so on these various practices are 
still being strictly observed m many festivals 
throughout the country. 

However in recent years, the general practice 
is for the devotees to assemble in special okomori 
sites prepared near the shrine, in groups composed 
entirely of either men or women, and to spend the 
night before the main festival in drinktng and 
feasting in sleepless merriment. 

Ksuni-kakuahi (abduction by a demon). 
In the old days, the belief was strong that when¬ 
ever a child strayed away, or whenever anyone 
disappeared unaccountably, he had been spirited 
away by a kami, this abduction being known as 
kami-kakushi. The difference between the victim 
of a kami-kakusht and an ordinary stray child or 
lost person appeared in several more or less spe¬ 
cific ways. For instance, one might disappear into 
thin air, leaving his slippers carefully and neatly 
arranged side by side; or again one might disap¬ 
pear entirely for some days and then suddenly 
reappear in a dazed state; or again one might re¬ 
turn alive by suddenly falling from the sky on to 
a roof-top. The common Japanese belief is that 
certain demons such as tengu, oni, or kakushi-gami, 
the goblins who spirit away their victims and hide 
them from earthly sight, are responsible for all 
inexplicable disappearances; and those who claim 
to have returned from such an abduction have re¬ 
lated their experiences of flying through the sky in 
the company of such demons. 

Such experiences are no longer recounted in 
the cities; and even in remote mountain villages, 
such tales have become rare. However, it appears 
that in the past there was a considerable number of 
people who walked away as if bewitched into the 
depths of the mountains, never to return again. 
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Thk tendency miftht be expUined as derived from 
the belief that the ancestral gods lived in certain 
holy sites in the mountain depths; or that to live a 
life hidden from the mundane world, deep in the 
mountain depths, meant spiritual intercourse with 
the world of the gods. 

At any rate, certain rituab which were once 
conducted in the search of such missing persons, 
are still preserved in people's memory. 

Kigali (snppUcatloii). Kigali, or supplica¬ 
tion to the gods, may be divided broadly into 
three types; first, that in which the supplication 
is personal and is carried out by the individual 
himself and his family, secondly, that in which tlie 
entire village joins in the supplication for fulfil¬ 
ment of a personal petition, and thirdly, that in 
which a petition common to the entire village is 
offered by a large number of the people affected. 

Among communal supplications are those in 
which representativt's of each house in the com- 
munitv gather to pray for a common cause, such 
as for victory in time of war, or again such in¬ 
stances as that in which representatives from 
neighbouring houses, or perhaps of each house in 
the village, likewise gather to make a common 
supplication for. say, the recovery from illness of a 
certain individual member of the village. 

The amagoi (supplication for rain) in times of 
drought 18 a reprraentativc example of a supplica¬ 
tion which applies to the entire village. In rituals 
known as kuma~aburi (cloud-scorching) or kumo- 
yaki (cloud-burning), great fires, seeming to reach 
into the heavens, were built on mountain tops 
and on plains These rituals also came to be called 
.\enda-taki (the burning of a thousand bundles of 
firewood), and it is from this term that such places 
as Sendagava and Sendagi-chb in 'Tokyo came to 
be namcKl. 

'The previously mentioned tenki-sai (festival for 
fair weather), kaze-maisun or kaia-matsuu (wind- 
festival), gauku-okuri or musht-okurt (sending off of 
harmufiil insects), mmhi-kitd (prayers against 
insects) arc all rituals that fall in the category of 
communal supplication. 

C'.ommunal supplications being concerned with 
the welfare of the entire community, it was the 
custom in olden times to attach great importance 
to these rituals; so much so that any individual 
who refused to cooperate was ostracized. More¬ 
over, the gods of old Japan were believed to be 
more communal deities than personal gods; hence 
they were thought to be less inclined to listen to 
personal supplications than to common petitions. 
Consequently, the more ancient the age, the fewer 
the examples of personal and private (private) 
supplications. 


In the early state of society, when all members 
of a specified community wonbipped the tame 
deities, and when their lives were mutually bound 
together under a common economic interdepend¬ 
ence, the kami seldom had occasion to uke on a 
personal nature which prompted individual sup¬ 
plications. However, as the old form of society dis¬ 
integrated, and as the old faiths weakened, the 
wavs of supplication became more diverse and 
complicated, with a resultant increase in the num¬ 
ber of personal prayers. Prayers for the peace of 
the household, for protection from illness, for cure 
of disease, foi the successful consummation of love, 
for prosperity m business, for the birth of a fine 
child, and other such personal matters, came to 
be offered freely and widely m later ages to the 
various, now rather remote, gods. 

Occupying an ambiguous place mid-way be¬ 
tween communal and personal supplications is the 
typ<- often seen nowadays, in which a certain as¬ 
sociation or members of a friendly group make up 
a sight-seeing pleasure trip, with a secondary pur¬ 
pose of praying at some slinne or lemple visited 
on the way. This form of “supplication" has be¬ 
come quite popular with the advent of modem 
times and modern means of transportation. In 
this case, the outward ap|H-aranre may be that of 
a communal supplication; however, as each in¬ 
dividual prays fur his own [rersonal cause, each of 
an entirely different nature from the other, and as 
the "supplication” is no lunger the real motive 
behind the outing, it can hardly Ire properly railed 
kigen in the former true sense of the word. 

Koyonii (Use calesiclar). 'The belief, similar 
to the astrology of the West, that the movements 
of the sun and the moon and other heavenly liodies 
are related to divine will, and that they possess 
the power to determine man’s fate, exists in Japan 
even today, exerting its influence on the daily 
lives of even the more well-educated. 

Besides the ordinary designations for each of the 
seven days of the week asaicAi (sun),g«(iu (Moon), 
ktt (Fire) and so on, there is also the custom of 
using the names of twelve beasts (representing the 
twelve signs of the zodiac) in the designation of 
days and years. For instance, 1956 falls in the 
Saru-ito-lasht, or the Year of the Monkey. Hence, all 
persons born during this year are said to possess 
characteristics peculiar to the monkey, lliose bom 
in the Year of the Tiger are said to be brave and 
daring; those born in the Year of the Mouse are 
said to be timid and flighty. Even in the choice of 
wife or husband, such beliefs exert their influence; 
and there are still a considerable number of peo¬ 
ple who take into consideration whether the 
haski-maumri (position of stars) or the aishd (astro- 
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logical affinity) ar« favourable, that is whether 
the start are favourable or not to a proposed mar* 
riage. 

Moreover, certain days are designated as tai^, 
days of **grcat peace’*, in which success attends 
all attempts made during the day. Again there 
are tomobiki (friend'pulling) days. 'Ihere are da>^ 
of kicki (good fortune) and days of kyd (bad for¬ 
tune). Weddings are held on days of tai-an and 
tomobtki, while on the other hand, the tomobiki day 
is abhorred as a funeral day, out of fear that the 
deceased will **puH his friends*', that is, take along 
a close friend or relative to his death. Hence, crem¬ 
atoria, almost without exception, take a holiday 
on a tomabiki day. 

Such ancient customs, with the extremely child¬ 
ish practice of employing animals as substitutes 
for numbers, are of course nonsensical; and yet 
they continue to hold sway in daily life. In much 
the same way as the number thirteen or the black 
cat in the West, these old astrological superstitions 
refuse to be shifted; and so long as there are p«»ople 
left who feel even the least bit unsure or afraid 
of lheconsequ<*nccs, it will probably be immensely 
difficult to be rid of such customs, rc^gardless of 
how illogical or unscientific they may be. 

Kioia (taboo). I he A:inAi, or forms of taboo, 
that exwt in the daily life of the Japanese people, 
are indeed numerous and variwi. 'I'he many rul«« 
coiiceriH'd with participation in ritualistic festivals, 
certain acts forbidden in daily living, certain spe¬ 
cified wonis not to be spoken in the mountains or 
on the sea, certain animals whicb must not be 
kept, certain agricultural products which are pro¬ 
hibited out of fear of invoking the anger of kamt, 
certain trees which must not ht* planted in a gar¬ 
den—all ate instances of kinkt. 

In the true native Japanese dialect, the word 
for ktnkt is imi, that is abstinence. In other words, 
the taboo originated as a form of abstinence con¬ 
sidered appropriate to the service of the kami. 
'I'his abstinence took two forms, one positive, one 
more passive. In the former, great and deliberate 
effort WOK exerted toward the attainment of clean¬ 
liness and purity, both in the physical person and 
in hit immediate surroundings. In the latter, the 
effort was expended toward maintaining cleanli¬ 
ness of body and soul by isolation from the outer 
world, through confinement in some sanctum. 
Preparatory to (he beginning of a ritual festival, 
a special ‘'untainted'* hre separate from that com¬ 
monly used, was usually prepared for the cooking 
of fcxxl to be used by the participant. Sexual inter¬ 
course was refrained from; physical puriheation 
was sought through ablution in cold water. In 
some instances, all contact with ordinary' work was 
abstained from. 


As for taboo words, oki^kotoba refers to those 
words to be abstained from on the sea; yama-kotoba 
refers to those words not to be mentioned in the 
mountains. Among these are included words 
which were refrained from out of deference to the 
god of the $ez and the god of the mountain. Mean¬ 
while, there are in daily life, too, certain words 
which are mt^kotoba, and these, depending per¬ 
haps on the time of the day, perhaps on the pro¬ 
fession of the people concerned, are observed even 
today. For instance, in some circles shio (salt) is al¬ 
ways referred to as nami no hana (wave-flowers), 
and nezumx (mouse) as tenjo no gofujin (lady in the 
ceiling), these substitute words being used in place 
of the imhkotoba or forbidden words. 

(iuests at a wedding abstain from the use of the 
words saru (leave) or kaesu (return), such words 
being thought unpropitious to the future of the 
newly wedded pair. 

Fhere is also the custom of refraining from tak¬ 
ing hsh on certain days such as the family ances¬ 
tor's death-day, on certain holy days, or days de¬ 
signated from their place in the astrological cal¬ 
endar. Again, for the attainment of some supplica¬ 
tion, there exists, even today, the custom of re¬ 
fraining from taking tea for a certain period of 
lime, or for refraining from the use of cooked 
foods. Also, there are many kmki concerned with 
certain objects and localities, arising from the be¬ 
lief in sacred site* and objects. So-called trazu-yama 
(forbidden mountains), and fields the cultivation 
of which It is believed will result in the ire of the 
kamt, and other such special taboo sites exist in 
abundance throughout the countr>. 

As for direction, the northeast is called kimon 
or “devil’s gate”, and is disliked. As for colour, 
white is considered a symbol of purity on the one 
hand, but disliked as a taboo on the other hand; 
and red, too, is considered in a similarly special 
light. Taboos concerning death and blood were 
strictly observed, and there are many customs still 
retained today, as means of protection from the 
taints of menstruation, pregnancy, birth, and 
death. 

I'here are still villages which abstain from keep¬ 
ing chickens, or from cultivating potatoes. Some 
people refrain from planting the flg tree in gardens, 
out of the fear that a succenion of sickness in the 
family will follow. The belief that whistling at 
night will bring a burglar, or that going in the 
nude to the toilet will cause the devil to strike, and 
so many other superstitious kinki exist, that one 
would not even have space to breathe if he were 
to observe all the taboos which still exist unforgot¬ 
ten to this day. 

Gyo (aaoadc pimcdcM). It is common to all 
religions of all races to carry out certain religious 
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austerities, in accordance with prescribed rules, 
for the attainment of a religious end. In Japan, 
such practices are called gyd. Shogyi, the intoning 
of certain short phrases in a loud voice, yo-gyi the 
rythmical movement of the body, <la-gy6, the beat¬ 
ing of drums and bells, all are examples of gw, and 
the Japanese sought a state of absolute meditation 
and religious discipline of mind through the prac¬ 
tice of such gyo. 

Miacellaiwoiu. Kuchtyou (spiritual media), 
sorceresses, upon the request of patrons, conjure 
up the spirits of the living or of the dead, and trans¬ 
mit their messages; or again hand on the words of 
the kami, as a sort of oracle. These processes are 
called respectively iki-kuthi, shini-kuchi, and kamt- 
kurhi, and are still practiced today. Notably, ku- 
chiyose by itako of the Tohoku district is famous. 

Kumolsu (offerings). In any Japanese festival, 
food and drink called kumolsu are offered to the 
kami. Originally, it was the custom to offer pre¬ 
pared food so that the kami could partake of it im¬ 
mediately, but later the custom was modified, 
with uncooked rice, fesh and vegetables being pre¬ 
sented. It was thought that the kami enjoyed what¬ 
ever foods the people themselves enjoyed; hence 
the fact that the gods ofjapan have a special pref¬ 
erence for the azuki (small red tx-ans), and the fact 
that sake (rie wine) is also considered a sacred 
drink indispensable to a festival. 

ho (wonihip or pilgrimage groups). Japan's 
temples and shrines have, as an auxiliary or aflili- 
aled societv. an institution which is called ko. This 
is a s<x lety of lielievers, maintained for the pur¬ 
pose of the expansion of the religious body con¬ 
cerned. 

There are also certain localized groups which 
are establcsherl independently without affiliation 
to anv religious group, as a sort of convivial gath¬ 
ering. Diese too are referred to as kS, In this latter 
case, the members share expenses, and arrange for 
Iieriodic or special social gatherings and trips. 
Needless to say, the memliers all share a common 
Iwlief Such independent ko exist throughout the 
nation. In general, the city ko are made up of 
members of the same profession, while the pro¬ 
vincial ko are made up of members of the same 
community, village or family clan. 

Goju (amulets) Mamori-fuda, or charms to 
protect one and one's family from all calamities, 
still enjoy wide popularity, being believed to pos¬ 
sess a mystic protective power. I'hese charms, also 
known as go/a, are still much in evidence, as for 
instance the charms against traffic accidents which 
are to be seen on all vehicles running through the 
busy streets of even such modem cities as "rokyo, 
and the gofu displayed by all vessels for safety on 
the sea. Protective gofu are to be seen pasted over 


the doorways of a large number of homes in Japan; 
and there are not a few people who carry some 
form of charm or otlier on their person. The so- 
called “mascot” is also a form of gofu. Materials 
employed in the gojii are varied, including cloth, 
paper, metals, stone wd wood. 

Nyoiim-kmsei (Prohibitions concerning women). 

Women, because of their association with the 
taint of blood at times of menstruation and of 
childbirth, are often, even today, refused a part in 
certain sacred religious rites in which purity is 
stressed. There are some famous temples which 
forbid women to enter the premises; and a strict 
observance of the taboo would prohibit women at 
times of menstruation or of pregnancy to partici¬ 
pate in any religious rite or to worship at any 
shrine. 

hakmhi-nembulsu (secret intonation of creed). 
hakushi-nembulstt is a term which refers to a certain 
clandestine religion to lie found in the southern 
part of Iwate Prefecture, in the 'I'dhoku (North¬ 
east) region. As strict secrecy was practised among 
Its believers, it came to be subject to misunder¬ 
standing and suppression. Its creed is believed to 
be a combination of shiagon-nembutsu, the intona¬ 
tions practised by the .Shingoii sect, and of the 
cri'crl of the .ShmshQ sect. 

OnyoS (the principle of duality). Based on 
certain doctrines developed and perfreted in an¬ 
cient Clhina, onyo-do includes a wide variety of 
knowledge and skills, such as the art of divination, 
of magic, of astrology and the calendar. 'I'his was 
early introduced into Japan, and for centuries it 
not only guided the daily life of the people, but 
playi-d a part in the government of the day. Divi¬ 
nation, exorcism and magic still practised today 
by professional diviners and the like, are in the 
main based on these old doctrines. 

lima (votive pictures). As simple faith degen¬ 
erated, the people began to feel a lack of confi¬ 
dence in mere silent prayers. Hence, the custom 
developed of drawing a picture representing the 
desired aim, and offering the picture to a temple 
or shrine. These small pictures, painted on thin 
board, came to be called ema, and are still to be 
seen at any shrine throughout the country. 

Ritmi (Karma, or transmigration). The belief, 
based on the Buddhistic doctrine of the Karma, 
that all animals, inclusive of man, return to this 
world in either the same or another form, still ex¬ 
ists widely in Japan today. A man might say that 
in the next life, he would like to be reborn a wom¬ 
an. Or at the burial of a beloved pet dog or cat, iu 
master might voice a wish that it may be reborn 
in the next life as a human being. 

It is believed that the deeds of ancestors of pre¬ 
vious generations exert their influence on pos- 
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terity, and that humans may in the next life be 
reborn as hones or as insects. Good and bad deeds 
influence the next existence; and deeds too are re¬ 
incarnated to reappear in worldly life. 

All this is based on the belief that an imperish¬ 
able or immortal soul is reborn again and again 
in eternal transmigration, the soul occupying di¬ 
verse physical forms from one life to the next. 
Riiktm-iamun (spiritualism;. It is evident from 
statistics compiled by the Ministry of Education 
that the great majority ofjapaiiese people, whether 
they themselves arc aware of it or not, believe in 
the existence of the spirit. Not only human beings, 
but animals and plants, stones and water and the 
like, are believed by many to possess souls or 
spirits. Many popular superstitions have their 
origin in this belief. 

Takusm (oracles). The custom of receiving 
oracles through dreams or through the lips of a 
medium, still exists today; but, needless to say, 
the prestige accorded to such oracles has declined 
with the passing of time. 

Kamiagt (media). I he kannagi is one who serves 
as a medium between god and man; men, as well 
as women, engage in this occupation. However, 
with the decline in such beliefs, the prestige of 
such people has fallen rapidly. 

Skimfiati (divine seal). Together with the sale 
of kamifuda (amulets), shrines also provide seals, 
impreasions of which may be stampt^ on cloth or 
paper. However, nowadays, this has taken on 
more of the nature of a souvenir, and has lost much 
of its character as a protective mystic charm. 

Jmni (pilgrimage). The custom of making 
pilgrimages to various holy sites throughout the 
country, oliserved in accordance with certain spe¬ 
cified procedures, is still widely practised today. 

Sam/Hii (worship). In worshipping at a shrine, 
it is the custom to clap the hands and then bow 
reverently; in worshipping at a temple, the custom 
is to hold the palms of the hands together, and 
worship kneeling. The ringing of a peculiar bell 
called wmigucht at shrines and of gongs at the tem¬ 
ple, are practised for the purpose of attracting the 
attention of the gods concem(*d. 

Horn (offering). As offerings to the gods take 
the form of money, cloth, food, wines and some¬ 
times horses for the gods to ride, etna (votive pic¬ 
ture) and flags or banners are used in religious 
festivals. 

Kvuhuny (holidays). Employees of government 
and business offices all have one day off a week in 
accordance with labour laws. However, for farm¬ 
ers and fishermen, Sunday is not considered a 
rest-day. Their days of rest from work fall on cer¬ 
tain important annual events and festival days, 


the number of such holidays being surprisingly 
great. 

Tsumi (sin) .Aside from crimes as designated 
by law, failure to conform with certain rules of 
procedure among blood relations and among 
citizens of a certain community or area, or dis¬ 
regard for certain principles of duty and humanity, 
are considered sins punishable by ostracism. Even 
today, there arc rural communities where the so- 
called tmra-hadabu, a type of ostracism, is prac¬ 
tised, the culprit being banished or excommuni¬ 
cated from the community, without any recourse 
to legal procedures. 

Goblins, Ghosts and 
Other Apparitions 

Yama-no-ke (demons of tke monntidns). 

With the degeneration of the original faith in the 
kami (god) of the mountains, and abetted no 
doubt by the actual existence in mountain depths 
of certain yama-bito, a type of hermit, the belief 
in the existence of such male supernatural crea¬ 
ture asyama-otoko, lengu, and oni, and in the female 
yama-uba or yamanba came to be held. 

From a realistic standpoint, thee beings mav 
be said to be the imaginative creations of man him¬ 
self concerning a special tribe of people living in 
the remote mountains; from the religious point 
of view. It may be said that thee supernatural 
creature are degenerated forms of the earlier 
deitie of the fields and the mountains, which, 
with the passing ol the years, gradually took on 
more and more of a demoniac aspect. Although 
the name for thee mountain spirits are varied, 
gahm, yamabtto, ohttOf yama-no-kami, yama~ 
otoko, ont all occur—they all have a common an- 
cetor in the original vanM-no-iami, the deity of the 
mountains. 

These creature have in common such charac- 
teristie as supernatural strength, passionate tem¬ 
perament and the ability to fly. Their extreme dis¬ 
like for any form of taint or contamination is a 
characteristic which shows the retention of a fea¬ 
ture of the earlier gods. 

Physically, they were possessed of immensely 
long noses, were of reddish facial colour, were 
more or less nude or else clothed in garments char¬ 
acteristic of the yama^bushi, a mountain priest. 
However, such visual characteristics are of fairly 
recent creation, and there are many districts 
where they are believed to be godly-looking old 
white-haired men. 

A special feature of the tengu is its possession of 
a magic fan by means of which it can fly through 
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the air. Such imagined noises as raucous laughter 
in the depths of the mountains, or the sound of 
great trees being hewed, are the products of Japa¬ 
nese belief in such m)’stic mountain beings. 

There are some stones in which villagers are 
said to have held friendly intercourse with cer¬ 
tain tmgu, ytma-otoko, yama-uha or oni of the moun¬ 
tains. But in the main, such ont, tmgu^ yama-uba and 
the like became in later years exceedingly popular 
figures in literature, drama and art, as a result of 
which they became more and more removed from 
the forms of the actual superstitions, the experi¬ 
ences and hallucinations of country people them¬ 
selves. But aside from these more highly-developed 
creatures of creative imagination, there still exists 
a belief in mountain regions in the ont, with certain 
fields being known as cultivated by the ont, and 
depressions in the land being known as the foot¬ 
step of the ont. 

Such ont native to the mountain depths of Japan 
are to be differentiated from other ont such as the 
ki of the Chinese continent, or the Jtgoku-no-oni 
of Buddhism. The Japanese oni, as well as ynmn- 
oloko, yama-btio, and ttngu are all terms referring 
to an identical spirit of the mountains and its 
turbulent nature. An example that hel|)s confirm 
this point IS to be seen in the case of the kami- 
kakushi (the abduction of a village child by some 
demon). This was in earlier ages attributed to the 
eagle. Later the abductor became the lengu, finally 
the om. f rom this, the relationship of these various 
spirits may be inferred. 

more peaceful asjiect of the yama-no-kamt is 
seen in the fact that they guard the good fortune 
of the villagers, and that they provide the hunter 
with his provender. There are even today certain 
families which are believed, both by themselves 
and by others, to be the descendants of oni. The 
oni-asobt which has now become a children’s game, 
is a degencrauxl form of what was once performed 
in all earnestness as part of a ritual entertainment 
programme during a religious festival, a drama 
depicting the victory of a strong god over the un¬ 
ruly oni, with the oni promising cooperation for 
the future peace and fortune of the village. 

The belief in mountain-witches or deities of the 
female sex, may be said to have had its origin in 
the existence of certain women who isolated them¬ 
selves in purification in the mountains to serve the 
gods, and in the fact that from ancient times, 
various sacred rites were conducted by members 
of the female sex. 

Wayaidc goUiiia. Nowadays, goblins and 
ghosts are no longer seriously believed in. How¬ 
ever, they continue to occupy the interest of schol¬ 
ars because they reveal the type of hallucinations 
and apparitions experienced by the Japanese, a 


knowledge which through comparison of the viui- 
otis experiences, might lead to a knowledge of the 
psychology, the faith, tlie attitude towaid spir- 
ritualism and toward life held by the Japanese 
race. 

Ybkai (goblins or spirits) are divided into cate¬ 
gories depending on the sites at which they appear, 
such as in the mountains, by tile roadside, within 
the house, on the sea, in the rivers and so forth. 
Among the wayside goblins, there are, first, those 
of the nobustana category in which there is an illu¬ 
sion of a huge goblin appearing like a wall across 
the entire width of the road. Passers-by are sud¬ 
denly confronted by an immense impenetrable 
wall, the end of which no amount of groping re¬ 
veals. Consequently the more cowardly run away 
for home; but tlie more daring might seat himself 
with composure by the wayside and perhaps smoke 
tobacco for a while. Then the apparition is said to 
disappear. 

Secondly there is the mikosbt-nyiitlb category of 
wayside apparition. A huge ap|)arition in the form 
of a priest, or sometimes a miniature goblin, sud¬ 
denly appears and gradually grows larger and 
larger until it assumes gigantic proportions. At 
the moment when the victim looks up at this ap¬ 
parition. It is said that his throat will be bitten by 
the goblin. Because of this goblin's growing in 
size. It is also known as shtdai-laka (gradually- 
taller). 

Some regions claim this apparition to be the 
work of the tanukt (badger). Other wayside gob¬ 
lins are said to appear in the form of little children 
or aged women who cling to passersby; some take 
the form of young maidens; again there are some 
who throw sand from the treetops, or who hang 
down from tree branches to frighten those passing 
below. The place and time for these apparitions 
are more or less specified; hence, if that time and 
site are scrupulously shunned, the goblins may be 
avoided. Other examples are of goblins that make- 
strange noises like that of rice or red beans being 
washed, or who order passers-by to leave behind 
whatever they have in their possession; a canal in 
old-time Tokyo is said to have been haunted once 
by such. 

It is believed that the itacht (weasel) often ap¬ 
pears as a huge pillar of fire to frighten human 
beings and that the fox takes on the form of a 
beautiful woman to fool man, or leads a man into 
the middle of the river under the illusion that he 
is enjoying a bath. Again, the fox may make mere 
tree leaves appear to be coins, and fool passers-by 
into selling whatever dainties they may be carry¬ 
ing, in exchange for the worthiest “coins”. There 
are still tales told in rural villages of how a man 
was fooled into thinking he was invited to a mag- 
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nificent nuimion, where beautiful princeuea 
waited on him; but on hit return to his senses, he 
found he had been partakiu); of horse urine as 
wine and dung as cakes, undoubtedly fooled by 
the fox. 

Thv yiAi-joro (inow-courtaan), yuii-Aim (snow 
princess) or yuki-onna and the one-footed giant 
that appear on snowy nights, are often spoken of 
in regions subject to heavy snowfalls. 

Again, certain creatures were attributed with 
supernatural qualities, and were said to meet or 
send off travellers along the road, examples being 
the okuri-okami (wolf that sends off), okuri-suzume 
(sparrow that sends off), and the yuma-inK (moun¬ 
tain dog) that meets passers-by. 

Gobllsis of the hooechold. The Japanese 
people believe that each household has its skugo- 
shin or guardian god to protect the house and the 
family. Hut as the earlier beliefs waned, these 
guardian gotfs came to be considered more in the 
light of vokai, a type of goblin or demon. For in¬ 
stance, in the Tdhoku regions, there exists a belief 
in tfie existence of a zashiki-warashi (room<hild) 
which is a god in the form of a child. This creature 
apfK'ais at the farmers’ busy season as a child to 
offer helping hand; but on the other hand, it plays 
prankish antics such as upsetting trays or lifting 
utensils into the air at meal times, being, of course, 
invisible to human eyes at such times. 

There are regions where the belief exists in a 
godown deity, also in the form of a child, or of hat- 
hdzu, a child imp that lives in the ashes of the 
hearth, or the nando^baba (old woman of the nando) 
who inhabits the cupboards where quilts and cloth¬ 
ing are kept. 

Gobllsta of the aoa. Because of the frequency 
of accidents on the sea, fisherfolk are susceptible 
to many stiperstilions. Hence they practise strict 
oliservation of various taboos and also seem to ex¬ 
perience frequent hallucinations. 

It is said that the spirits of those who died at sea 
take on the form of a ghostly ship that sails straight 
toward a fi.shing vessel, disappearing into thin air 
an instant before collision, or appear as ghost 
vcs.sels tliat race with the fishing vessels. There are 
tales of fishing Ixrats which were overturned be¬ 
cause the apparition was seen in common by all 
aboard and taken to be an actual vessel. 

There arc several characterntics by which the 
ghost vessels may be distinguished from real ships. 
For instance, voices ask for dippers with which to 
bail out the water; but if the request should be 
taken in earnest and the dippers supplied, they 
will be used to flood the fishing vessel instead. Or 
again, it is said that the lights of ghost vessels arc 
not reflected on the water below. Such tales of 
spirits of the sea-dead piloting ghost vessels, are to 


be heard in fishmg villages throughout the country 
even today. 

Among the sea phantoms, there are also umi- 
bozu, a huge giant in the form of a shaven-headed 
priest, or ningfo (mermaid). However, tales of the 
mermaid, like that of the undersea palace of 
Ryugu, are more probably products of literary 
origin than tales arising from the experiences of 
the flsherfolk themselves. However, fishermen tell 
of the majo (witch), isohime (shore princess), nure- 
oma (wet woman) and umi-onna (sea-woman), 
who are said to be seen, not far out at sea, but near 
shore. These witches are believed in widely in the 
islands of Kyushu and Shikoku, and are feared as 
creatures that suck human blood. 

Spirits of the river. In the past, it was be¬ 
lieved that all deep ponds, marshes, rivers and the 
like were inhabitisl by their nushi (master), a sort 
of demoniac deity. This was a degenerated form 
of the earlier Suijin, or water deity. In the main, 
these spirits appeared in the form of snakes or 
strange fish. 

Hence, whenever an unusually large fish is 
caught from a river, marsh or pond, it is said that 
a “curse” or punishment will follow if one should 
eat the flesh of such fish. Because of this fear, there 
are people to this day who will refuse to eat such 
unusual fish. This superstition is somewhat sim¬ 
ilar to that in which, when a great tortoise appears 
on the shore, it is called a messenger from the 
gods, feted with wine and beer, and sent ofT to sea 
again. Both examples reflect the Japanese belief 
that any plant or creature that attains great age 
gains mystic power, a belief that led them to deify 
particularly aged objects. 

A representative river sprite is the kappa, an 
impish child-like creature which is popularly seen 
depicted in cartoons and paintings even today. The 
kappa's popularity may be due to its childish 
figure, or to the fact that the top of its head is 
shaped like a saucer, with the sprite subject to 
losing its magic powers the instant the water in 
that saucer is spilled. This kappa is said to cause 
swimming children to drown, or to challenge 
grownups to sumo (wrestling), eating the human 
being’s buttocks in the event of victory. It is also 
believed that horses that go into a river to drink 
or to bathe, are pulled into the water by the kappa 
and caused to drown. 

There are tales of kappa who challenged samurai 
warriors to sumS, or sneaked into a house, only to 
be bested, losing an arm in the ensuing fight. It is 
related that this vanquished kappa begged for the 
return of its arm, in exchange for which it taught 
how to prepare specially eflective medicine for 
wounds. Even today, the "kappa medicine for 
wounds” is used in certain districts, being made 
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in specific families in which the method has been 
preserved. 

Needless to say, the kappa is a creature of the 
ims^nation, and was originally believed to be the 
messenger of the Smjin (water god) or a temporary* 
form of the Suijv% himself. This Suijin i.e. kappa 
came in the spring to the Belds to water the plants, 
and in the autumn, after the harvest, left the rivers 
to return to the mountains, becoming a yama-waro 
(mountain sprite) i.e. yama‘no-kami (mountain 
deity). There are also regions which fete the kappa 
as the Suijirty a custom which reflects the older be* 
lief before the god fell from its former high status. 

Yiurei (ghoata). The Japant^e people l^elieve 
that man, all beasts and birds, and even varioiu 
intimate objects all possess spirits. At crossings 
where traffic accidents occur fre(|ucnlly, or wher* 
ever a big accident lias occurred, memorials are 
built to apj>ease the spirits of the dead. Fhere art* 
graveyards for cats and dogs. There are memorial 
services for the fish eaten during the year, and for 
broken and discarded cameras, toys, and other 
such objects. 

There is a custom 8t*cn even today in which 
members of a family, immediately after the death 
of one of their number, climb to the roof top and 
shout the name of the deceased to the skies, in a 
lama-yohai (spirit-callmg), attempting to call back 
lh<‘ spirit of the dead person. 

Again, It is believed that upon a person’s death, 
his spirit immediately assumes the form of a hmo~ 
iama or hito-dama, a ball of grwnish while fire with 
a long flaming tail, which flies around just alxive 
the houseroof; and many are the people who claim 
to have set*n this fire-ball. 

I'he spirits of the dead are said to linger about 
the house for one week from death, after which 
they gradually move away to the “other world”. 
Again, the spirit of one who dies far from home is 
said to return instantanc^ously to his family; and 
many tales arc told of those who died in battle ap¬ 
pearing in their military garb at their homes 
thousands of miles away, at the exact instant of 
their death on the battlefield. 

Japan’s dead are blessed with the opportunity 
to return from the “other world” once a year to 
revisit the families of their descendants. This an¬ 
nual visit IS known as bon and occurs from July 
13th to July I6th each year. On the 13th, the 
spirits arc welcomed back to the fold, and on the 
16th, they arc reverently sent off again to the 
“other world”, bon lanterns arc lit, and all (with 
the exception of a small number of Christian 
families and other such households) prepare a 
great feast for the shyb^fyo (visiting spirits), which 
is laid out on shya^ry^ma, or special tablet set 
before the house altar for that purpose. 


During the bon period, special “charity” tables 
are also set out at the door, or at crossroads, for the 
sake of those shyd-^ whose families or descendants 
have ceased to exist, or whose descendants have 
all become unbelievers. These tables are known as 
gaki-dana or rmten^dana, Gaki are, according (o Bud¬ 
dhist teaching, those spirits that are unable to go 
to heaven because of evils perpetrated during life, 
and who sufler from hunger in the nether world. 
The gaki-dana is for their benefit, while the mam- 
dana is for (he spirits with no relations lefi on earth. 

.\side from the regular bon visits by the spirits 
of the dead, when the>- come “by invitation” as it 
were, there are also cases when they appear of 
their own accord. Such uninvited spirits are called 
ywei, that is, ghosts. Yurei are not physical ex¬ 
istences, but creatures of sujierstitions imagina¬ 
tion; hence, they are not croalurcs p(x»essing the 
physical energy to open doors or to speak. How¬ 
ever, there are many people in Japan who claim 
to have sinm and spoken with ghosts. This is prob¬ 
ably due to hallucinations or illusions bast'd on 
certain prior knowledge held by the one meeting 
with such an experience. 

In very old times, Japan’s ghosts, similar to 
ghosts in the Wirst, were believed to appear in the 
exact form and apparel they had possesseii in life. 
Consequently, the ghosts “seen” by jieople of tliat 
age all apfieared in the form they had in life. As 
time passc'd. ghosts appeared wearing the shtni~ 
shozoku (pure while death-clolhcs, with a triangu¬ 
lar piinre of cloth lied over the forehead) in which 
they were buried; and from alxiut a hundred 
years ago, ghosts lost their legs, appearing only 
with the upper portion of their iKxiy, and disap¬ 
pearing from below the waist. 

I’he motives behind a ghost’s return to this 
world, too, changed with the years. Formerly, 
ghosts came back to accomplish something pro- 
mi8e<i but left undone, or bt'cause of longing for a 
wife or husband, or family. However, reflecting 
the influence of later litc'rature and arts, it came 
to be believed that ghosts appeared only when 
some great hate or resentment was present. Again 
postures assumed by ghosts changi'd with the 
times. The current belief is that they appear with 
dishevelled hair falling over their faces, their hands 
held up together at about the height of the mouth, 
dangling limply from the wrists, with body bend¬ 
ing slightly forward. 

Ybkai are spirits of things other than human 
beings, and they appear only at certain specific 
sites, at certain hours such at before dawn, or at 
dusk, on a moonless night, or at midday. More¬ 
over, they merely frighten people, and do not re¬ 
veal any will or demand of their own. Yufti, unlike 
yokai, are human spirits. 'Fhey are thought to have 
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the ability to fly at will through ipace, and for the 
accompliihmenl of their puqxxe, will follow a 
rnan anywhere. The time for their appearance, 
however, i» generally limited to around two o’clock 
in the morning, this limitation being one of their 
characteristics, i'urei appear only to the eyes of 


such closely related people as have a reason to be 
thus haunted. 

Again, the ghosts of such people as have met 
with some dreadful end, are said to haunt the site 
of their death; and people passing by such a spot, 
or sleeping in such a room, often are visited by the 
spectres concerned. 


TRADITIONAL RITES CONCERNED WITH 
MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD 


I'here are certain traditional annual events, 
which, through rep<*lition year after year from the 
distant past, relay old customs and concretely re¬ 
veal the spiritual aspect that forms the fundamen¬ 
tal basis of Japan's culture. ITie basis of any society 
lies in its principal product; and in Japan, since 
rice-production forma this basis, any true under¬ 
standing of the country's culture must be grounded 
in a study of the attitude held by the people to 
rice-cultivation, and of the rites held in connec¬ 
tion with this cultivation. 

Hence, the study of, and comparison with, other 
civilizations centretl on the rice-producing regions 
in Asia become important for a true comprehen¬ 
sion of Japanese civilization. On the other hand, 
there are some specific features which are baaed 
diri-ctly on certain natural conditions within the 
country itself, and which can thereby be studied 
independent of outside factors. 

It is quite evident that rites concerned with rice 
production in Japan are widely and almost in¬ 
variably related to the various socalled annual 
events or ritualistic holida>’a. Thus a study of the 
rice-production rites involves a vast field, includ¬ 
ing complex features which must be observ-ed 
from the standpoint of the natural, social and 
economic factors which brought them about. 

But, on the other hand, we must also keep in 
mind the fact that rice cultivation, in spite of its 
great importance, occupied only a portion of the 
arable land in Japan; while mountain and sea- 
coast areas undoubtedly possessed their own re¬ 
spective productive occupations, not necessarity 
concerned with rice cultivation. 

Therefore, if we are to single out those qualities 
which are peculiarly Japanese from among the 
customs to be seen in traditional rituals, we must 
first acquire a knowledge of the circumstances in 
which the life of the Japanese people developed. 
Hence, before we go further into a description of 
the various rituals concerned with production, it 
may be w» to make a brief survey of the factors 


which moulded the life modes and basic attitudes 
of the Japanese. 

Japan was from ancient times mainly an agra¬ 
rian nation, as can be seen from the fact that from 
early in its history, a system of taxation existed, 
based on the handen~sei or system of land-division 
in which tax was taken in the form of rice per unit 
of land. However, in spite of this, a large number 
of the people were forced to rely not only on agra¬ 
rian products for their livelihood, but on the nat¬ 
ural products of the sea and the mountains, be¬ 
cause of the geographical features of the land 
which forced isolation rather than centralization, 
tending to make the people self-sufficient and self- 
reliant. 

This isolation and self-sufficiency were, as seen 
above, the results of the topographical features of 
the mountainous island country, but this attitude 
was also further fostered under the seclusion policy 
taken toward the outside world by the Tokugawa 
militarv regime. Needless to say, even in this peri¬ 
od of seclusion, the respective individual farm 
homes and the farm villages were actually far 
from truly self-sufficient. Already, during this age, 
nationwide commerce in goods was being de¬ 
veloped, disregarding the boundary lines of the 
various fief provinces; and the rise of the merchant 
class was much in evidence. On the other hand, the 
gradual decline in the economic power of the rul¬ 
ing warrior class was causing the government to 
put moie and more pressure on the farming class, 
.As a result, the farmers avoided the use of money- 
in their transactions as much as possible, and 
tended to maintain a certain degree of self-suffi¬ 
ciency, relying only on labour available within 
the family. 

Consequently, life tended to be simple and prim¬ 
itive. All manner of fixtures, tools, clothing, food, 
fuel and other necessary materiak were derived as 
much as possible from natural resources in nearby 
mountains and fields, or from agricultural prod¬ 
ucts cultivated in their fields, all fashioned by 
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their own handi to meet their need. Thus produc- 
tion« manufacture, consumption and use were all 
limited to the radius of the family itself. Conse¬ 
quently, ironware or pottery which could not be 
self-produced, were very seldom used; precious 
vegetable oil was used only in minute quantities; 
cotton, which could not be grown in the cold 
northern provinces, was only seen on very rare 
occasions. 

As even the implements and tools of dailv life 
were made by hand, they came to take on a high 
degree of efficiency as such, in virtue of coniinueti 
improvements invented by the user himself; and 
in the same manner, as all products were depend¬ 
ent upon their own labour, these fjetiple came to 
know the value of such products, thus fostering a 
simple and frugal philosophy of life. 'ITieirs wa.s 
a life based on a familiarity with all the proct'sses 
from the first gathering of raw materials, through 
production, and finally consumption of the fruits 
of their own labours, and this composite wav of 
life had been transmitted generation after genera¬ 
tion, prcxlucing an accumulation of basic knowl- 
cKlge in the wa>'s ol production and self-supply. 
Hence, the people’s observation of nature was a 
detailed one, and their means of utilizing nature’s 
roousrees in their daily life also came to be de¬ 
veloped to a high degree. In 1873, only a few years 
after the Meiji Restoration opened up the modern 
world to Japan, the nation’s jxipulation was 
33,000.00(1. Of this total. 25,000.000 or 78“„ were 
agrarian. Of the total numlier of lamilii's, 5,600,- 
000 or approximately 78.7”,, were farm famili(*s. 
Of course not all of these agrarian families can 
1 h‘ said to have been living the simple primitive 
life describt?d above, but nonetheh‘ss, it may safely 
b<‘ estimated that at least half of the entire numl>er 
of families in Japan were living in that manner. 
It was thi.s half agrarian nation that was plunged 
into the midst of a modern industrial revolution 
following the Meiji Restoration; and the fact that 
the people were able to absorb the new Western 
ways in the short penod of thirty or forty years, to 
become the leading industrial nation of the Far 
Ra.st, is probably due to a great extent to the 
knowledge and techniques accumulated through 
generations of a life of self-supply. 

Improvements in agricultural techniques too 
were to be seen to some extent; but under the na¬ 
tional policy of a strong army, it was the farm vil¬ 
lages which were forced to suffer. At the same time, 
their traditional self-sufficiency also declined. On 
the other hand, due to the high land-rents that the 
tenant farmers had to pay for their tiny plots of 
land, they were again driven by necessity to utilize 
the natural resources of the mountains and fields 
around them. In this way, the old attitude toward 


8 elf-«ufficienc>', bom in ancient times from the 
geographical features of the land, continued to 
exist from that day to the present. Hence, tlie 
traditional ntes and customs concerned with pro¬ 
duction were ail tied m with this st^lf-supply sx's- 
tem of living. 

'Fhe introduction of Buddhism into Japan and 
the enthusiastic supfKirt accorded to it by the 
Ck)uri and aristocracy U»d to the gradual spread of 
the religion to the common petiple as well. How¬ 
ever. in spile of the spread of Buddhism, n study 
of the production rites still maintained in rural 
and fishing communities reveals that the majority 
are based on traditional rites as they were per- 
formt*d in the course of production in the past, or 
as based on old legends and brlirls, in which there 
IS to be found little or no influence of Buddhism. 

Hence, it can he swn that tht*se rituals which 
are still pre!MTve<l in various parts of the counlr>' 
arc the product of very ancient ages. C)ons«H]uently, 
they differ widely according to locality; and the 
original significance of many of them is no longer 
known. However, in spite <if this wide variation in 
ritual forms, it can lx* seen that basically they are 
nevertheless related to each other, this fact show¬ 
ing that the development of a unifuxi racial cul¬ 
ture had us l>eginnuigs in very ancient tinu*s. 

Riff Cultivation 
Rituals 

Rue, Ix'ing Japan’s staple food, as well as being 
the main offering to the guardian gtxis, was con¬ 
sidered of such value that it was also the com¬ 
modity m which lax was paid. Hence, one of the 
main functions of those who were charged with 
control over land was the conducting of rites to 
promote and guarantee a good harvwt of rice. In 
this way, aside from the simpler ntes practised by 
the farmers and villagers themselves, great ritual 
festivals came to l>e held as official ceremonies. 

Rues concerntx! with rice-cultivation were held 
many times during a year, in accordance with the 
season. In particular, the rit<>s held at the New 
Year were considered to be of special im|X)rtance, 
and conducted with much solemnity. 

Prellmlnu^ ritec held at New Y««r. Kites 
held at New Year in various places throughout the 
country, as a sort of preliminary bleating of the 
harv'est for that year, continued until fairly recent 
years, and a study of these rites shows that they 
were for the purpose of greeting the coming of the 
gods at New Year, llie god in this case was the 
toski^ruhkami or the year-god; but this god had a 
multiple character and was at times also regarded 
as the guardian ancestral god, as the god of agri- 
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culture, or again ai the guardian god of the vil> 
lag* or of the entire nation. In the pretence of this 
god, then, ritei were conducted in which important 
features of rice^cultivation were enacted in panto¬ 
mime, for the purpose of blessing the harvest-to- 
be as well as predicting the good or bad outcome 
of that harvest. 

On January 2nd, 4th, or 1 Ith, a field was hoed 
as the first agricultural labour of the year, this 
being known as kuwa-ire or la-uchi shigalsu, A held 
which was to be used as a paddy was chosen for 
the purpose, and in this field branches of pine, 
chestnut, bamboo and the like, with nusa (paper 
charms) attached, were stood, together with of¬ 
ferings of food. Prophecy concerning the outcome 
of the year’s harvest was made through reading the 
marks left on the food by the birds that came to 
peck at it, these brids being considered messengers 
of the god. 

This rite is similar in many ways to the mmo- 
kurhi-maliuri held at the time of the actual planting 
of the rice, and is made up of the same element of 
pantomime, coupled with a process for foretelling 
the fortune for that year. 

Ih'tween January 11 th and the night of the first 
full moon of the year, that is, January 15th by the 
lunar calendar, rites mimicking the cultivation of 
the jMiddy and the planting of rice seeds were held, 
as were also hatsu-lnue or shogatsu-taue rites in which 
the re-planting of rice seedlings was mimed. Tori- 
oi, the chasing away of birds, was also carried out 
in pantomime. Also widely practised was the cus¬ 
tom of mono-tsukuri, in which tiwchi (rice cakes) or 
liangii (dumpling) were attached to branches of 
various types of trees, these branches representing 
the ripened crop bending low with the harvest. 
The mono-lstikuri were also called mochibana, im- 
no-hana or mqyudama and in some cases they were 
made by attaching small pieces of mochi or dmgo 
to rice straw. This mono-lsukuri custom seems to 
have some relation to the inakake rites of autumn, 
in which, before the actual harvest, a small por¬ 
tion of the grain is cut, with an offering of the 
hatsu-ho, or first ears of the haivest crop, being 
made to the gods. 

The rites of laucht or the rites miming various 
stages in rice-cultivation, were generally per¬ 
formed by each individual house. However, such 
rites as the tori-oi (bird-chasing) pantomime were 
often carried out as a group ritual. 

Aside from these, there were also certain shrine 
rituals held at the New Year, called la-matsuri or 
ta-asoki, in which ceremonial dmgaku and satvgaku, 
both primitive theatrical performances with ele¬ 
ments retained from the smeieni gigaku transmitted 
from ancient China, were performed. In these 


rituals too, pantomime of rice-cultivation processes 
formed an essential factor. 

January by the lunar calendar meant the great 
turning point from winter to spring. With all the 
work after the autumn harvest completed, it was 
the brief period of inactivity while the people 
waited for the spring to resume work in the fields. 
It was at this season that, in the presence of the 
toshi-m-kami (year-god), the people carried out 
rites blessing the various productions for the year 
to come. And among all the many New Year rites, 
those concerned with rice-production seem to have 
taken precedence over all else. However, the new 
year season was also considered specially important 
as the time for the rejuvenation of the spirit and 
oflifepower, being feted as such. 

On the other hand, there is much evidence 
pointing out to the importance given to rice in 
these rites. The kagamt-mochi (layers of rice-cake 
used for New Year) which is placed on the sambo, 
tray for display, as well as the tobi-no-kome placed 
above it, the rice in the loshi-okt or toshi-dawara 
containers placed on altars of the losht-no-kami 
(year-god)—all show that both for practical use 
and as offerings to the gods, rice was the principal 
material. Particularly is this evident in the fact 
that the rice used in the loshi-oke and the toshi- 
dawara containers on the altars was the seed-rice 
to be ased later at the time of planting. This rice 
also serves as the offering to the gods at the time 
of the first rire-planting, and as food for the people 
engagetl in the work on that day. The fact that 
wood gathered especially for that purpose during 
the new year season is used for cooking the rice at 
the actual rice-planting rites points to a relation 
between the new year rites and the rice-planting 
rites. 

Rites >t various stages in rice cultivation. 

In some cases, certain simple rites are held at the 
time of lanr-lsukt, when the seeds are immersed in 
water. Because the seeds are the source of the new 
life to promote the growth of the year’s crop, many 
ritual ceremonies related to the choice of the seeds 
and to their care existed from ancient times. In 
Nagano and Niigata, and also in parts of Nagasaki 
Prefecture, seeds are called sujt, a word which 
means lineage and thereby shows that the seeds 
raised by a certain family were believed to be of a 
single line, different from the ‘lineage’ of another 
family’s seeds. However, it came to be known 
fairly early that pollination was effected by the 
wind without regard for ‘lineage’ and this may 
account for the early decline of the custom of taru- 
tsuke rites. 

In its stead, minaguchi-malsuri or mtnakuchi-malsuri 
rites were most commonly observed. ITiese were 
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held at the time of the actual planting of the seeds 
in the navueshiro-diL, small flooded fields in which 
the seeds were first planted. At the mtnagucht 
(Minakuchi) or the inlet from which water passed 
into the paddy, a mound of earth was made, with 
tree branches representing the ta~no^kami (.field 
god) stuck in it, and with offerings of toasted rice 
placed before it. 

llie seedlings grown in the nana}.htr(hda are 
transplanted in early summer about May. and the 
commencement of this transplanting is known as 
sahtrakt, saori, hatsu-taue or waseda~ui. .At this time, 
it is customary for the master himself to plant 
three or twelve bundles of the rice siHKllings in the 
paddy, insert twigs in the mtnaguchi water passage¬ 
way in honour of the field-god and make offerings 
of <<iArand red bean rice. Latent he takes home thnn.* 
bundles of the planted rice-seedlings and places 
them on the hearth. 

However, as this taw or rice-transplanling was 
closely tied in with the water supply for floofling 
the paddies, the rites wer<* often coiuluctetl as com¬ 
munity rathet than individual affairs. Again, 
there were instances in which the entire proci's.s of 
nce-transplantmg was considered as a sort of 
ceiemonial ritual, as in the case of the mtyata pad¬ 
dies where the rite to be uswl as oficMing to the* vil¬ 
lage gtKl was plant(‘d, or in the c ase of the paddies 
of a highly influential oyakala farmer, when the 
rue planting was coiuIucUhI I>\ man> |)eople as¬ 
sembled from the t illage. .At the commencement 
of such large-scale rice-transplanting, tret* branches 
were iaserted at the mtna^ucht and offerings of sake 
and s(‘(^lings were made, as a ritual to greet the 
\a-no-kami (or ta-no-kamt, held gexi); after this a 
large group of people began the rice-planting, to 
the accompaniment of drums and merry singing 
of the law-uta (rice-planting song;. I'his large-s< ale 
ritual was known as tlie sambat-oroshi, and among 
the songs sung at this occ asion ihcTe are some frag¬ 
ments still remembered tenfay which explain the 
nature of the sa-no‘kamt as having been fatlier<*d 
by the hmo^kami (god of sun) and motheren:! by the 
water-god. 

Taw or rice transplanting was gruelling, hard 
labour, but in former days it was considered a 
sacred ntual to b<* performt»d as a cooperative 
task by every villager. I’he excitement of the mu¬ 
sic, the sight of the gayly bcxiecked maidens in the 
fields, and the exuberance that comes of drinking 
all helped to lighten the task. 

After the work of rice-transplanting was over, 
rites called sanobon or sanaburi (meaning the ascent 
of the god) were held both individually and as a 
community event, to send off the visiting god. 

Rite* held duiiig the rioe-plmnte’ growth. 
After the rice wais thus planted, many communal 


rites were observed as prayers to offset damage by 
insects, winds, floods or droughts. In (he lunar 
month supply of both water and sunlight, the 
natsu-matsun (summer fi^tival) feting the water- 
god was held. Again, imuki-cdvri rites were con¬ 
ducted as a charm against harmful insects. And 
when the typhoon season drew near, it was < us- 
tomary to conduct rites in honour of th wind-god. 

Harvest-time rites. Just a little before the 
actual harvest, a small portion of the crop w'as 
cut. with the first ears of the rice harvest being 
offered to the gods, while another portion of the 
same rice was (oasitHl and |)arlaken of by the peo¬ 
ple. I’he harvest of the rtsi of the cixip was begun 
after this initial rite. 

riu* ft^tival celebrating the end of harvesting 
was generally held after the work of the harvest was 
over, but this came to be tiinl in with the uji-gam\ 
matsuri, or festival of the village god, and thus 
came to be of a complex nature. Hites for sending 
ofl the god were ronducti*d on the 9lh, I9lli and 
29th of the ninth month in the lunar calendar, or 
on the iOlh of the lOth month, or some otlier 
sp<*f ific tiate once each year, after the end of the 
harvest. But with the change fiom the lunar to the 
solar calendar at tin* time of the Meiji Restoration, 
and due to vaiious improvements and changes, in 
tfie nce-plant.s themselves bi ought about by cross¬ 
breeding, and also b»‘cause of the increased use of 
sini])ie maiiunery in harvestiiig, much confusion 
arose as to suitable date's for (h(*sc old fc'stivals, 
and Uie rilc*s themselvt*s cbangwl considerably as 
a n*sult. However, the kaKa\h-age riles in which 
s( arcM rows are taken up from the fields on the day 
of td-kan^ya (a word referring to October 10th) are 
for the pur|>ose of sending off ifie gcxl of the fields 
after the harvest. 'Fhis custom of sending off the 
god (lom the liarvc'sU'd fields later became roii- 
necuxl with the belief that the gods all assemble 
in l/.umo in the month of October, known as 
Kanna-zuki or godhnis month (all the go<ls Ijeing 
at)sent from their regions bin ause they have gone 
to I/umo). 'Mius, the kam%-<fkur\ (scmding-ufl the 
g(Kls)and kamt-mukae rilers (grec'ting back th<* gods) 
came to fx* observexi. 

The la-ruhkamt (fu'ld gcxl) always relumed to 
to the mountains at the end of the harvest, to be¬ 
come the yama-no’kami (mountain-gcxl), and so 
twice yearly, throughout the nation, festivals are 
held for this god in the autumn and in spring. 
Regardless of minor discrepancies which liavc 
crept into these customs through the long years, 
it is possible to say that the ancient belief in the 
tano~kami and the yama^no^katni, and tlic festivals 
for greeting and sending them off are definitely 
related to the kinm-sai (prayers for g(x>d harvest) 
and the niinamt’sai (autumn harvest festival) held 
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ai Mcred rite» yearly within the Imperial Court. 

The god feted a> the la-no-kami in the harvest 
fieldt came to hold a similar place as the god pre¬ 
siding over the products of the mountains and 
the fields, as well as the sea. It also possessed an¬ 
other aspect as the ancestral god, the guardian 
deity of each individual household. In other words, 
the gods of the Japanese people were of a primitive 
nature, closely related to the were of a primitive 
nature, closely related to the processes of produc¬ 
tion ; yet on the other hand they also appeared in 
many forms or came to possess complex features. 
Hence, it is diOicult to point out the fundamental 
nature of this god or gods. 

For instance, there arc some customs which 
seem to point to the possibility that the la-no-kamt 
or god of the field is the same god as the rice-god, 
or the god residing in the rice itself. In Noto, a rite 
is observetl in .November, called ae-no-koto, in which 
the master of the house goes out to the fields to 
bring home an invisible la-no-kamt. The deity is 
conductcxl to the house, then bathed and fed. Due 
to the fact that the deity has been underground for 
such a long time he is said to be blind; and so the 
master of the house himself feeds the food to the 
invisible guisil while naming each of the foods 
aloud in turn. 

'I'his would seem to be related to the custom of 
feting the rice-seeds as a form of god, from which 
came the term tane-gami or seed-god. The god of 
the at-no-dato rites of Noto, together with this taru- 
gamt, are most likely both instances of the belief in 
the god-nature of the grain itself. And until further 
study is made into the nature of the ‘seed-god’ it 
may he impossible to clarify the true nature of the 

Rites of Field 
Cultivation 

At the time of the new year rites for blessing the 
rice crop, the people often make aua-ho and hie-ho 
to represent the harvest of the fields, in addition to 
the iiu-tio-hana and mayudama mentioned earlier as 
representing the harvest of rice. This is an example 
showing that rites concerned with the products of 
the fields were often carried out as a supplement 
to the rites concerned with rice, and thereby lacked 
the nature of an independent rite, being accorded 
only secondary importance. However, as wheat 
ranked next to rice in importance among agri¬ 
cultural products, and because the cultivation 
periods of rice and wheat did not coincide with 
each other, there were a few instance in which 
individual rites were performed for field-harvests. 

The planting of wheat generally coincided with 
the harvest of the rice, so that the festivals for both 


were usually conducted as one. But in ShinshQ and 
Mikawa, there was a custom called kuwa-age in 
which, after the sowing of the wheat had been 
finished, the farmers washed off their hoes and 
offered wheat and buckwheat noodles to the hoes, 
nature, closely related to the processes of produc- 
also partaking of the noodles themselves. And in 
Tokyo and certain mountain-base regions of Gum¬ 
ma Prefecture, mocht (rice cakes) were buried in the 
field as an offering to the earth-god and as a charm 
against damage to crops wrought by field-mice 
or moles. 

In some regions, mugi-home rites were conducted 
on January 20th, as, for instance, Hiba Ckiunty 
of Hiroshima Prefecture, where people cooked rice 
with barley, ate in with potato-paste for the even¬ 
ing meal, and then went out to the fields to praise 
the crop, reciting aloud: “The wheat crop for this 
year is very fine; soon it will ripen and burst from 
back to front”. In Oshima. people made cakes 
called tsulsubodango, and went out to their fields 
saying: “Our wheat is very fine”. In another 
village in Oshima, January 20th was a holiday for 
women and called the festival-day for wheat. Cakes 
were made in the shape of the grain and stuck on 
a bamboo stick to be taken to the fields. There, 
mugi-home, rites praising the wheat were conducted, 
with chants saying: “The wheat of other fields is 
ragged; but the wheat of this field is fine”. In 
l erakawa in Kochi Prefecture, a similar praising 
rite IS held at the end of April, while at Chino- 
shima m Fukuoka Prefecture, the March festival is 
known as the wheat-praising festival, while the 
May festival is known as the field-praising festival. 

It seems that in the past field-praising was widely 
practised as a charm to promote the growth of 
various crops besides wheat, with the wheat-prais¬ 
ing ntes retained the longest. 

At the time of the wheat harvest, a small amount 
of wheat is reaped to be presented to the gods, 
custom still being seen in parts of Shikoku and 
Kydshu. However, since the wheat harvest coin¬ 
cides with the rice-transplanting season, it is cus¬ 
tomary for the two events to be celebrated in a 
single ritual. September 13 th by the lunar calendar, 
traditionally celebrated as a moon-viewing night, 
is called the wheat moon in Shishu and Sado, 
perhaps because wheat-cakes are offered on that 
night. Again, the fact that the August 15th and 
September 13th moon-viewing nights are referred 
to as the taro-moon or bean-moon, with taro- 
potatoes and beans being offered, seems to point 
to the conclusion that this custom was once a rite 
in which the first potato and bean and other field 
products of the season where offered to the ancestral 
gods or to the agricultural deity. 

Aside from these, there are several rites con- 
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cemed with the daikm, the larKe Japanete radish. 
For instance, on October 10th in the Tbhoku, 
area, it is prohibited to enter a iaikm held, while 
on November 23rd, the day of DaisHiko festival, 
deakm was offered to the gods. Again, on the festival 
days of the gods Ebisu and Daikoku, daikon of a 
special shape were often offered. 

There are some idolated cases in which flax is 
also honoured in a similar manner; and as the 
earth-god is the deity feted in this case, it would 
seem that these rites, too, were observed as charms 
for protection against field rats and moles. 

Rites related to 
Hunting 

The god which was the object of praver and 
thanks in hunting was prinripallv theyama-iw-kami 
(god of the mountain). However, it is difficult to 
say whether this god is the same as the la-no-kumi 
(field god) which farmers believe returns to the 
mountains after the harvest to become the yoina- 
no-kami. Even if the two were originally the same 
deity, it must be allowed that, over a long period, 
the yama-no-kami of the hunters and the yama-no- 
kami of the farmers most probably came to possess 
different characteristics. On the other hand, even 
if it be assumed that these two were entirely un¬ 
related at the start, it is quite possible that later 
they came to be associated with each other; for 
hunters also engaged in farming during the summer 
season. At any rate, the two are now so inter¬ 
related that It IS almost impossible to consider 
them separately. 

Until fairly recently, there existed a group of 
people in the I'bhoku area who made their living 
exclusively by hunting. These people called them¬ 
selves ramadocAt while outsider called them malagi. 
They had in their possession certain old written 
records which they believed related the history of 
their profession, and which they used as proof of 
their right to hunt in the mountains and the ravines. 
Such old records have been found in various re¬ 
gions of the country, and can be divided into three 
categories. 

The first of these are records transmitted among 
the matagi of the T6hoku area. According to these 
records, there once existed a man highly skilled in 
the use of the bow and arrow, who upon the request 
of a certain god, took part in a war between the 
gods, and helped one side to win. As a reward he 
was allowed the right to hunt in any of the moun- 
ains in the country, the right to be transmitted- 
to hit dcKendants. There is another version to this 
tale, called Nikkd version, to be found in other 
records in possession of the rmtagi in the T6hoku 


area. According to this, the user of bow and arrow 
who aided the gods in their battle was railed Man- 
zaburb; the god he helped to win was “Nikkb 
(iongen”, the defeated god “Akagi Myfljin” 
(Nikko and .Akagi are both names of mountain 
regions). .And this ManzaburA is said to be the 
yama-no-kami. There is also another old record 
called Sikko-san Engi which has a similar tale, the 
difference being that the hero is railed Ono-no- 
.Sarumarti, said to be the illegitimate child of a 
Kyoto nobleman. 

The second gniup is connected with the legends 
concerning the origin of the temple at Mt. KAya, 
and the miracles of ihe god “Niu MyAjin". .Ac¬ 
cording 10 these records, the son of a god appeared 
in the form a hunter before "KAbA Uaislii'', the 
founder of the temple al Ml. KAya, accompanietl 
by a dog. He served as "KAbA Uaishi's" guide in 
determining the sue for the temple which is now 
known as the KAya-san leiriple. As reward for this 
service, “KAbA Uaishi" taught ihe hunter secret 
charm words which would save him from eternal 
punishment even if he continued in his occupation 
as hunter (according to Buddhist doctrines, it is 
considered a sin to take the file of any living 
creature). These charms or prayers were transmit¬ 
ted from generation to generation. In Aomori. 
Iwatc and Akita prefectures, where this legend has 
been transmitted among hunters, it is claimed that 
the hunter who acted as guide was named "Sarti- 
maru Uayu”. This name shows that the tale has 
become somewhat confused with the. NikkA version 
of Ihe first category. 

I fi" third group is one which is to be found in 
detail in Yanagida Kunio's “Nochino Karikotaba 
no Ki”, and is related to the legend preserved in 
records in a village in Miyazaki Prefecture, KyO- 
sliu. .According to tliis tale, two hunters named 
Oma and Koma (wrformed purification riles and 
then went into the mountains to hunt, when they 
came upon theyama-no-kamt in the throes of labour. 
Vhe yama-no-kami asked OMa to give it some food 
from his funch basket; but Oma, tearing the taint 
of blood at child-birth (a taboo in primitive socie¬ 
ty), left the site without offering food or aid. But 
Koma stopped to give the god rice, as a result of 
which hr prospered much thearcaftcr. 

This same tale is to be found in slightly differing 
versions in Iwate, Akita and Aichi prefectures. In 
I wate, the hunters are called Manji and Banji; and 
it is related that when Banji gave aid to the god in 
distress, it gave birth to twelve children. In the 
Aichi version, the hunters are called “O-otoko- 
gami” and “Yado-otoko-gami", or “O-nanji" and 
"Ko-nanji". Again, in Miyagi and Yamagata 
prefectures, there are shrines which arc said to be 
dedicated to Banji and BanzaburA, brothers who 
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were cxcclleni hunters. As Banji and Banzaburd 
arc worshipped iLAyama^no-kamiy it would seem that 
the legend was transmitted in these regions also. 

ITiese three legends, all telling of hunters who 
are regarded as the ancestral gods of hunting peo> 
pie, differ from each other in detail; but it can be 
seen that they have many poinu in common. 

Ceremonies conducted in connection with hunt¬ 
ing would seem to have bi*en held only for special 
types of hunting. For insunce, when traps, snares 
or pitfalls were utilized, it is doubtful whether any 
rites were jKTformed. In the main, rituals were 
concerned with bow-and-arrow hunting. However, 
the use of the bow and arrow was abandoned 
so that tcxlay there is no trace left of old customs 
concerned with the bow and arrow. However, old 
trrnw which were used in Iww-arid-arrow hunting 
continued to bi* used even when hunting came to 
Im* done with the gun. For instance, the route of a 
bullet is called ya-no-muhi (route of the arrow j, 
the first shot to hit the prey is called tchi-no-ya (first 
arrow) or uhthan-ya (first arrow). When the woun¬ 
ded prey has fled leaving a trail of blood, these 
prini.H aie called yatsuke, and the site where the 
hunter lies in wait for the prey is callwl vaAu. All 
make use of the woid which means arrow, and 
not bullet. 

The celebration of a youth’s first catch is called 
yabtraki, yiisaki-twai w yagucht-iwai. In other words, 
almost all the terms used in hunting, as well as all 
the cusionw n*laied to it, are based on the original 
words created by the warrior class who made hunt¬ 
ing their noblest pastime. 

Not only the terms, but the customs and eii- 
(|ueitr of bow-and-arrow hunting were transmitted 
to the later practice; but with the sudden decline of 
hunting in the mcxlern age, the vaiious rituals also 
changed considerably. Some of the hunting rites 
as they were once practised are listwi below. 

HAtsuyaHiOi^WAi. As mentioned above, this 
was the rite celebrating an individual's first kill, 
also known as yaiakMiO'Vvm and yabirakMio-iwat. 
Some such rites wert» very simple, consisting of the 
youth who made his hrst kill inviting all his hunting 
companions to the kitchen and offering them sake. 
But in other plact's, a great feast was held to cele¬ 
brate the event, to which all friends and relatives 
were invited, with the giu'sts often bringing as much 
as a whole l}ag or rice each, as a gift. At the place 
of honour at this feast was seated an elder relative 
who gave the initial congratulatory speech before 
the drinks were poured. 

'Hie meat of the first kill is never sold; it is kept 
so that pieces may be offered to anyone who comes 
subsequently to the house with messages of con¬ 
gratulation on the kill. After this celebration rite, 
the youth is accepted as a full-fledged hunter. In 


the mountains of Otsu county in Yaraaguchi, this 
rite is called yasaki-no-gishikiy and as it marks a 
youth's recognition as a full-fledged hunter, it is 
celebrated as the greatest occasionin an individual's 
entire life. On this occasion, the chief hunter oc¬ 
cupies the place of honour, with the other hunting 
companions lined up on either side of him. The one 
who made the kill sits in the very last position, as 
a newcomer to the company. At this feast, the 
head of the kill (usually boar) is placed on a sambo 
(tray with legs) and brought into the room. On the 
boar’s head is placed a wine cup. To the right of 
the head is a wine-jug, and to the left are the sticks 
used in transporting the kill. 

When this tray is brought into the room, all 
present make obeisance to the yama~no~kami (god 
of the mountain), and the chief hunter chants a 
norito prayer. When this is over, all the hunters 
join in together to shout don, don, don! three times 
in imitation of the sound of the hunting guns. 'I’hen 
the sake is served. When the youth who made his 
initial kill receives his cup of wine, the chief hunter 
announci's to the group that the youth is now a 
full-fledgcxl hunter, and asks everyone to help him. 

'There is an account in old records that child- 
ihdgtm ol the Muromachi Ciovernmentshot a shrike, 
and that to celebrate this exploit ayasakt-twai was 
held. 

Japan being a countr>’ covered with mountains 
and moors, hunting was important for many rea¬ 
sons. Hunting wa.s not merely a means for warriors 
to improve iheii skill m archery. Shooting was 
lu'cwsary to protect the early farms from birds and 
marauding beasts, as well as to supply the people 
with animal protein in food, and with the pelts to 
be used in daily life. Hence, the hatsuya-no-twai 
servtxl to announce a youth’s attainment of full 
manhood, and continued to be practised for a 
long time as a ceremony for feting the gcxis and 
announcing to the community that the individual 
was now a man. 

Rites celebratiiig a kill. It is not known to 
what extent rites were conducted for the spoils of 
fishing and hunting; but from what we can see 
today. It is known that the killing of the bear, deer, 
boai and kamoshika (a type of antelope) was fol¬ 
lowed by rites. In such cases, the kill was transported 
to a suitable sue, where the hunters gathered a- 
round, cooked the animal's entrails as an offering to 
iho yama-no-kamiy and then partook of some them¬ 
selves, the ritual in this way being a combination 
of a ritual to the gcxl, and a chi-matsuri (blood- 
festival } in which the hunters ate the same meat as 
the god. 

In the mountain villages of Kagoshima Pre¬ 
fecture, there is the custom of taking the body of a 
boar shot in the hunt to the home of the person 
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who shot the fata] bullet. There the meat is cut, 
and the entrails cooked. Pieces of the entrails are 
stuck on bamboo splinters and platters and placed 
on the tokonoma alcove together with cold cooked 
rice, washed uncooked rice, sake and a hatchet, 
as an offering to iheyama-no-kami. Then the hunters 
themselves partake of the cooked entrails and drink 
sake. At this time, certain charmowords known as 
kami-no-norito are intoned, in which there is a 
prayer for the dead animal's re-birth in the next 
life as a human being instead of a beast. I'hus, tn 
company with the rites in honour of the vama^no- 
karrti, a sort of‘memorial service’ us offered for tlu* 
dead beast. 

After this is over, the company goes out into the 
yard where the body of the animal is, and the 
animal is moved so that its head is turned in the 
appropriate directionin relation to the vama-ne-Aami 
god. 'I'hen a hunter’s harhet is placed on its head. 
Next a handful of the blood-covered twigs whu h 
had been laid under the body, is taken and also 
placed on the animal’s head. 

I'he hunter who shot th<' fatal tchi-no-ya lakes 
a position bt'hind the boar’s body, and intones a 
prayer thanking the gfxl for the dav’s spoils, and 
asking for continued good fortune in hunting. I’hen 
he takes a few of the twigs on the boar’s head with 
his right hand and throws them over his left shou- 
der. Next he repeats thi.s with his left hand. During 
this time the other hunters are all sealed in a line 
behind him. 

After this ceremon\ is completed, the hunters 
each partake of a small portion of the cold cooked 
ru e and the washed nee that has been offered to 
the god, this bringing an end to the solemn ritual. 

.Such rituals were known as /ukumaru-malsuri, 
ke-malsurt, chi-rnatsuri and as has been said, the\ 
s(*rved the triple purj>ose of making offerings to the 
god and partaking of the same food as the god, of 
thanking the god for his favour and asking furthet 
aid. and of a memorial service to the spirit of the 
dead animal. After the ceremony, the meat was 
divided among the hunters in accordance with the 
part each played in the days’ hunt. 

New Year rites* Every' year on January 2nd, 
4lh, 9th or llth farmers prarijsc, as one of the 
shtgotO’hajime {first work of the year) customs, a 
rite which is known variously as kikaruhajime, hatsu- 
yama^bumi, waka^yarm^bumt or katsu’yama^m. I'he 
master of the household goes into the mountains 
at dawn, and choosing one tree, he makes offerings 
of rnochi (rice cakes) before it and ties shimenawa (sa¬ 
cred straw or paper festoons) to it as a rite in honour 
of the yama-ruhkami. After this rite, he cuts the first 
firewood of the year, and takes it home with him. 

In certain mountain villages where hunting was 
an important occupation, in addition to the above 


rites, a hunting gun was shot off on the morning 
of New Year and a ceremony conducted in honour 
of the vama-Ao-ilimrf . 

iSharlilg«fni» Yunagoya, Yama-luitoba. 

Hunters believed that shaeh or good luck in hunt¬ 
ing {shachi is thought to be a corruption of the 
word sachi meaning good luck) was due to the 
workings of some godly spirit. In the Kiso region, 
the shach^^ganu is eiuhriiu'd on the family altar and 
pravent arc offered on the family altar \or good 
luck in hunting. In mountain villages in Shizuoka 
Ereiecture, it is tfie custom to hold a drinking 
partv called mae-shich on the eve ol a hunting 
cxpe<hiion, to prav for loriune m huniing. 

.An example of strict alwtineiue practistxl before 
going into the mountains on a hunting trip is to be 
swn in the custom that precedes the hunting of the 
kamoshtka (antelo(M‘) in Miomute village, oflwafune 
country in Niigata. Hunting for kanutshtka is con- 
ducUxl in the bitter cold of mid-winter, and ex¬ 
peditions last for ten or more days; three such 
hunting tups are carriixl out each winter. 

f or ten days before the trip, the hunters bathe 
daily in cold stream water to purify themselves 
spintuallv and physically, 'rhev refrain from taking 
anv flesh incUidiiig fish, and sever all sexual re- 
lationshi()s dining the periiKl. Once they enter the 
inountains, they use an entirely difh*renl set of 
words calU'd vanla^k 1 ^toha. the usual sfjeix'h being 
considered talnx). 

It can be swn from various customs which are 
still retained tixlay, that the mountains were re- 
gardcxl as a mysterious domain under the rule of the 
varrui no-kamt. For instance, when a man must 8|)end 
a night tn the mountains, he marks oil a square 
space on the ground, sticking twigs in the ground 
at four corners. Then he prays to the 
tec)uesting lodging in that space foi one night. If 
he neglected this rite, he nught meet with some 
mountain dcmion. 

Consequently, not only huntrs, bul also wood¬ 
cutters, sawyers, chan oal-makers, miners and men 
of various other cKcupations who must f(Kmd some 
time living in huts in the mountains practised strict 
of)servance of certain taboos, and did not fait to 
the god of the mountain. Care was taken to avoid 
anything that might offend the god, so that life in 
the yamagoya or mountain hut took on an asfXTl 
almost similar to religious ronfirirmrnt. It was also 
for this reason that yama~kotoba (s(>ecial mountain- 
language) came to be used, involving the avoid¬ 
ance of certain words said to be disliked by the 
yama-no-karm. For instance, the word saru (monkey) 
was avoided, and yama’m^oyajt or kitnura was uikxI 
imtead; blood was called dan instead of chi, rice 
was kusa»no-mt instead of kome. 
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Rites Related to Fishing 

Hunting was for a long time conducted as an 
occupation additional to farming; but with the 
coming of the modern age it declined rapidly, and 
there are only a few regions in which it is still carried 
on as an occupation. On the other hand, fishing 
has flourished. Japan, a long, narrow island, has 
an abundance of varied coastline appropriate to 
fishing, so that from ancient times fishing was an 
important occupation. In later years fishing was in 
danger of decline due to exhaustion of the supply 
brought about by indiscriminate fishing; however 
with newer methods and new facilities for fishing 
farther from shore, the industry again prospered. 
In the process of this modernization of metht^, the 
various rites connected with fishing also underwent 
change. However, the intricate coastline ofjapan, 
with each bay and inlet and shore havingindividual 
fishing techniques, there was still room for each 
fishing village to retain old methods and traditions. 

Moreover, in spile of modernization some res- 
|>ects, fishing, still continued to be in the main a 
light with the natural elements. Much depended 
on weather conditions, and the men had to be 
constantly on the alert to keep their ships from 
damage or wreck, and to keep their implemenu 
from being swept into the sea. Henee, there was 
much in the fisherman's precarious life to promote 
a belief in charms and superstitions and the old 
rites continued to demand his strict observance. 

Among the rites practised by fishermen there 
were those to celebrate a good catch, and those 
conducted as invocations for better fortune at the 
time of a poor season. There were also rites to cele¬ 
brate the new year season, or the opeining of the 
fishing season, or the first voyage of the season. 

Aside from these, there were also certain rites in 
which the master of a fishing vessel gathered to¬ 
gether with his men as a sign of the pact between 
them, and determined the duties of each man, with 
a drinking party afterwards. Again fetes were some¬ 
times held at the end of the season, when the men 
gathered to divide the earnings from the catch. 
Similarly, tires with drinking parties were held for 
the purpose of discussing fishing areas or other 
mutual arrangemenu. In ail these instances, in 
which the purpose of the meeting was the setting 
of a contract of some form or another, it was con¬ 
sidered necessary to solemnize the pact by rites in 
which the individuals partook of the same food to¬ 
gether, and made oflerings to the gods, generally 
“Ebisu", “Ryt^jin” (dragon god) or "hunadama- 
gami" (boat-spirit). 

Ct ffIfial i liy ritea. Thepurposeoftherites 
mentioned above is in most cases fairly easily under¬ 


stood ; but there are also certain rites conducted on 
specific days every year, the significance of which is 
not to be so readily known. 

The rites held on a certain set date in arch, June, 
as Ryujm-sai, Ryugu-sai, Iso-matsuri, Ura-malsuri, Shio- 
matsuri, etc., seem to have been instituted for the 
purpose of praying for a good catch from coastal 
fishing. At the time of these festivals, it was custo¬ 
mary to discuss the matter of fishing rights along 
the coastline, and to elect men to assist in main¬ 
taining order and control over the fishing of that 
area. In other words, it would seem that ritea of 
this nature have their origin on set days before 
the development of open sea fishing, when fishing 
was still restricted to areas near the shore; they 
reflect a Ibrm of village self-government procedure 
held in connection with the festival of the ujt-gamt 
(village-god). 

Today fishing vessels with their power-motors 
go far out to the open-sea so that the fishing seasons 
have changed considerably from those of the old 
days. However, in the days when fishing was limited 
the waters near the shore, people knew quite ac¬ 
curately the time to expect the coming of certain 
fish to their shores each year. This fact probably 
accounts for the holding of certain fishing rites on 
set dales each year. 

March 3rd is particularly widely observed as a 
day for fishing rites, with uta-matsun (bay festivals) 
and uo-matsun (beach festivals) being held on or 
near that dav. In Yaizu, .Shizuoka Prefecture, which 
is noted for its bonito-fishing, captains of fishing 
vessels gather their crew together on this day, and 
hold a drinking fete known as kubi-kukurt to solem¬ 
nize contracts made with crew members. 

Again, March 3rd by the lunar calendar marked 
the opening of the season for kelpgathering on the 
beach, and the beginning of the general fishing se¬ 
ason, so that rites in connection with each of these 
were also common. However, the custom to be 
found in some districts of setting this day aside as 
the only day in the year when members of the fe¬ 
male sex are allowed to gather fish and shell-fish on 
on the shore, seem to hint that the fishing rites con¬ 
ducted on this day may also have some complex 
connection with other customs concerned with this 
fete day, a topic which still requires further study, 

Rltn connected with opeis-eea fishing. 
With the development of power-driven fishing 
vessels, an increasing number went farther out to 
sea and as a result there came to be less uniformity 
in the opening day of the fishing season. Vessels, 
according to their size, left port at different times 
so that rites came to be conducted for the departure 
of each vessel. Even those rites which had formerly 
been conducted on the comunity basis on a certain 
set date gradually came to be held on differing days 
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according to the convenience of the eaptaint of the 
vcaeb and the ownen of the Ashing nets. 

RIsm iMid >t New Yenr. Yet it cannot be 
said that the changes occurred for this one reason 
alone. In older days, the ritual in which the contract 
was made between the captain and his crew before 
the presence of the god Eiusu was held, not im¬ 
mediately prior to the departure of the vessel at the 
beginning of the Ashing season, but at the New 
Year. In most cases, it was performed as one of the 
shigolo-hajime (Arst work of the yeari rites on the 
second day of the new year; in the case of Ashing it 
took the form o( fmadama-matam (festival of the 
vessel-spirit) on Januair 2nd, or cho-tsuzun-iwai 
(festival at the time the new books for the vear are 
slatted) on January Ilth. 

In the Inland Sea area, where sea-bream Ashing 
is the main occupation, the master of a fishing- 
vessel placed the big Boat which was used in the 
centre of his Ash-net in the place of honour in the 
centre of the tokonoma alcove at New Year. Then, 
gathering together the Ashing crew he was going 
to use that year, he held a drinking party as the 
symbol of the contract binding them, and also 
determined the duties of each member of the crew. 

In Omaezaki in Shizuoka Prefecture, a very sim¬ 
ilar ritual was observed at New Year, with the/una- 
dama-mma (god of ves.sels) being feted. This cere¬ 
mony was called kubi-kukuri-nomt. Other rituals of 
a like nature also existed at other sites throughout 
the land. 

However, as sea-bream Ashing and bonito- 
Ashing developed to the point where one master 
might have as many as thirty to Afty men working 
under him, it became necessary to recruit the crew 
from outside the village, the numlier of men avail¬ 
able in the village not being sulAcient. In such 
cases, it became inconvenient to hold the ceremo¬ 
nial rites at New Year as in earlier ages, because 
this would necessitate crew-members hired in 
other villages travelling a long way to attend the 
rites at New Year, when actual work did not start 
until April or May. On this account, the rites 
gradually came to be conducted immediately 
prior to the beginning of the Ashing season; or, in 
some cases, a limited rite including only the village 
crew-members would be held at New Year, with 
another full rite being held later, at the time of the 
opening of the season. 

This trend was already to be seen before the 
development of motor vessels. On the other hand, 
it must be remembered that, even when the 
contract-rites were still held at the new year sea¬ 
son, another separate rite was celebrated at the 
time of the beginning of the season. For instance, 
in Kagoshima and Miyazaki Prefectures, it was 
the custom for an unblemished youth to be chosen 


from among the villagers. This youth dived to the 
bottom of the sea and brought up a stone which 
was then feted as reprcseniiiig the god "Ebisu". In 
the Inland .Sea region and Niigata Prefecture, 
when the villagers worked together to nudte a huge 
Ashnet. drinking rites were held at various stages 
in the work. And when the net was completed, the 
huge float for the centre of tlie net was feted as the 
symbol of the god “Ebisu” and a celebration was 
held, this marking the invocation rites at the begin¬ 
ning of the iiet-fishing season. 

Memorial services for fish, asMi oolebra- 
tiosss for a good oalch. I'ogether with rites for 
celebrating a good catch of Ash, memorial services 
for Ash were often held. There are even instances 
where memorial stones were set up to the spirits of 
the Ash, after a particularly large haul when great 
schools of bonito, tuna, porpoise or grey mullet 
came shore and were caught in one great sweep. 
In whaling villages, there are memorials and 
mortuary tablets for whales. At ChOdA-ji Temple 
111 Murotozaki village in KAchi Prefecture, there 
are still preserved several such mortuary tablets. 
From the inscriptions on the bark of these tablets, 
it IS known that whenever the total number of 
whales caught reached a thousand or whenever a 
niothei whale with a still unborn offspring was 
caught, special memorial services were held. 

In such instances the services and memorial 
tablets were for one type of Ash alone. But in the 
case of smaller Ash, a general memorial service 
was conducted at the time of the uramatsuri (bay 
festival), with priests being taken out to sea in 
Ixiats !o offer prayers. I'he former type of service 
was generally held not after each haul, but when¬ 
ever the total haul reached a number such as 
l,(HH) or 10,(KX), the riles being railed smbiki-iwai 
(celebration of the l,(XX)th catch) in the case of 
hunting, umbon-matsurt in the case of salmon, 
man-kipo (services for IO,0(X)) in the case of bonito 
and tuna. At times or great hauls, similar fetes 
called sm-gosht (over 1,(K)0) or num-gothi (over 
10,(KX)) were held, in which the spirit war not so 
much that of memorial service as of celebration. 
Even so, at thtae sen-goshi and rmn-goshi fetes, rites 
were conducted to the “Ebisu” god and also to the 
uji-garm (village god) and the "RyO-jin” (dragon- 
god). 

The celebration for a good haul was also known 
sometimes by the name of mm-iwai. On the other 
hand, when a bad season continued, a man-naoiki 
drinking fete was held to invoke better luck. When 
these two terms are considered, it may be inferred 
that man did not originally stand for number 
10,000, but was the old word for 'fortune'. 

As it was believed that all living creatures, 
whether Ash, bird or beast, possessed spirite, and 
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that man might be reborn ai beait or beatt ai 
man, it wat only natural that the ancients felt the 
necessity of conducting rites to appease the spirits 
of whatever they slew in hunting or fishing. Hence, 
although some of the memorial rites possess dis¬ 
tinctly Buddhist characteristics today, it may be 
surmised that they had their origin long before 
the influence of Buddhism, and that Buddhist 
clement entered the rites at a later date. 

Mmm umI FoBsworoaU. It will 
be clear from the above that the fisherfolk worship¬ 
ped EbisQ as the guardian god of their occupation. 
Aside from this they also worshipped the/uaadama- 
sam, this belief retaining its influence until fairly 
recent timet. The funadama-sama is the spirit of 
vessels, and was believed to be a goddess. Con¬ 
sequently, if the master of a vessel dreams that he 
sees a woman walking off hit ship, he worries for 
fear that the goddess has left his vessel, this being 
tantamount to leaving a ship without a soul. 

The goddess it said to notify the master of the 
ship at times when a big haul is near at hand, or 
warn when a storm draws by, by making a noise 
like the tinkling of a bell within the vessel. All 
fisherfolk believe in this miracle. When bad luck 
has continued, there is the custom of ‘changing* 
the fmadama-sama of the boat. 

The symbol representing this fmadama-sama was 
inserted by the ship’s builder after the ship’s com¬ 
pletion and before the launching. The builder 
entered the boat entirely alone and secretly in¬ 
serted the symbolic form, generally at the centre of 
the boat where the main mast stands. In the case 
of small boats, the symbol of the goddess consisted 
merely of crossmarks cut into the wood by the 
builder’s chisel. Sometimes the ritual was simpli¬ 
fied so that the builder merely struck the spot 
three times with his chisel or hammer. But in the 
case of larger vessels, strands of a woman’s hair, a 
doll, two dice cubes, twelve mm in coins, grain or 
other such items were inserted to represent the 
goddess. 

As for rites conducted in connection with the 
construction of the Ashing vessels, there was the 


chona-tatt held at the time of the beginning of 
the work, followed by the kawarazsu rites when the 
slate used for the bottom of the vessel was assembled 
at a certain site, and the nakadana-iwai and others 
in which the ship carpenters were feasted with 
wine. But the final fete called fima-onshi, held at 
the time of the completion of the vessel, was one of 
much greater scope, with gifts celebrating the 
event being sent to the workers by all relatives and 
friends, and the festival being conducted in great 
style. 

At the fma-oroshi feast, the ship’s carpenters 
were given the seats of honour, and their friends 
and relatives were all invited to the drinking 
party, this forming the first part of the ceremony. 
The insertion of the fmadama-sama into the boat 
by the ship builder, and the launching made up 
the other parts of the ceremony. For the launching, 
a Shinto priest, or the wife or daughter of the 
builder entered the ship and made offerings to the 
spirit of the vessel, after which the ship was launch¬ 
ed with all the guests aboard. The ship circled over 
the water three times and then made its maiden 
trip to a nearby dragon-god shrine or kompira 
shrine to make offerings of sacred wine there. 

There is also a custom in some places, where a 
new vessel in the course of its circling, is purposely 
shaken around roughly, in some cases even upset¬ 
ting the boat, this being called kokera-otoshi. At 
such times, it is customary to toss the head boat¬ 
man into the sea, or to dowse him with sea water. 
This custom of tipping the boat was for the pur¬ 
pose of tossing off the yama-no-kami (god of the 
mountain) that might still be hanging on to the 
timber used for the construction of the vessel. 

In Japan, there are still regions where the ship¬ 
building is done in one continuous process from 
the first cutting of the tree to the launching of the 
boat. In such cases, although a thorough study has 
yet to be made concerning this point, it is thought 
quite likely that some similar rites for ‘tossing out 
the god of the mountain* must be conducted at 
some phase or other during the course of the 
construction, and before the launching. 
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XV A BRIEF LOOK AT SPORTS 


Japan is an unusual country in terms of the 
variety of sporU played by the people. In Eng¬ 
land, for instance, American football is not 
to be seen, although soccer, rugby and foot¬ 
ball are in great vogue. In America, football 
means American football and the American 
people show little interest in soccer or rugby. 
However, in Japan, both soccer and rugby 
have long been played and in addition to them, 
American football has also been played among 
Japanese students. 

Baseball is the national sport of America 
but it is almost impossible to see any baseball 
games in European countries. In Japan, however, 
baseball has developed since the 1880's when 
it was a student sport, acquiring a multitude 
of fans. Professional baseball started in Japan 
only in 1934, but nowadays college and high 
school teams coexist with professional teams, 
attracting considerable public attention. In 
this respect, it could be said that Japan has 
surpassed America in playing baseball. 

It is the Japan Amateur Sports Association 
(J.A.S.A.) that coordinates amateur sports 
in Japan and functions like a domestic Olympic 
committee. Thirty-eight sports groups belong 
to this organization. The sports represented 
among them, showing the wide variety of sports 
in Japan, are as follows: Track and field sports, 
swimming, gymnastics, boxing, wrestling, weight 
lifting, basketball, hockey, boating, canoeing, 
fencing, yachting, cycling, horseback riding, 
shooting, modem pentathlon, soccer, volleyball, 
tennis, table tennis, rugby, softball, handball, 
badminton, archery, golf, skiing, skating, bob¬ 
sledding, luge, mountain climbing, kittenball (Ja- 
nese softball), softball tennis, judo wrestling, 
Japanese fencing, Japanese archery, sumo wres¬ 
tling and the art of self-defense {karats). 

This list shows how unique the Japanese 
sports structure is. In addition to sports that 
are events in the Olympic games and many 
imported sports, traditional sports native to 
Japan, such as judo wrestling and karate —the 
art of self-defense—are also included. In addi¬ 


tion there are unique sports devised by Japan 
such as kittenball and softball tennis, which 
were changed by adding new ideas to better 
suit as much of the Japanese public as possible. 

There are many other sports that still do 
not belong to the J.A.S.A. They are baseball, 
American football, bowling, glider flying, water 
skiing, surfing and also modernized Japanese 
traditional martial arts similar to judd wrestling, 
such as aikido, kmdo or the art of Japanese halberd. 
Outdoor recreation sfxtrts such as mountain 
climbing, hiking, wandervogsl, cycling and camp¬ 
ing are also very popular, and to cope with 
these activities youth hostels and pensions have 
been increasing. Among sports, skiing and bowl¬ 
ing are truly thriving. It is said that the skiing 
population in Japan is 10 million and bowling 
20 million. Bowling facilities reached 1,800 
locations by 1971. 

Thanks to its geography and climate, Japan 
is a country that is in season all through the 
year. Japanese people always enjoy their favorite 
sports under bright sunshine. 

History 

It was in the Nara Era. a.d. 700, that sports 
first appeared in the history of Japan. Sports 
at that time were sumi wrestling, falconry, 
horseback shooting or kisha (arrow shooting 
from the back of a mnning hone) and horse¬ 
back riding, which were enjoyed mainly by 
the aristocrats at court. In a.d. 800, kemari, a 
kind of football, was introduced among the 
aristocrats. This was not a competition in scoring 
by kicking a ball into a goal; rather the pleasure 
was in kicking the deerskin ball among several 
players in a circle so as not to let the ball hit the 
ground. 

What is characteristic these Japanese 
traditional sports is the graceful conventionali¬ 
zation of {flaying methods and the costumes 
of the {flayers. Some spiorts were even conducted 
as ceremonial events. Such tradition is a{^>Brent 
in modem sumd wrestling. Surni has enjoyed 
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the longot life among Japanese traditional 
sport! to date. 

During Uie period from 1400 to 1700, various 
kinds of martial arts were developed, but in 
the Tokugawa Era, the significance of real 
warfare was taken away from these arts and 
spiritual discipline was stressed instead. Thus 
many kinds of hereditary art factions emerged, 
and these arts were finally transformed into 
sports. 

•Since 1868, when Japanese history turned 
a new page with the move toward moderniza¬ 
tion, Japan has eagerly adopted and assimilated 
sports imported from foreign countries, while 
still emphasizing its traditional sports to the 
extent that they remain well fixed in Japan. 

Foreign sports were usually introduced to 
Japan by teachers and missionaries from abroad. 
Baseball was introduced in 1873 by an American 
professor of Tokyo University, Horace Wilson, 
track and field sports and boating in 187.') by 
Williatp Strange, who came to Japan from 
England as a professor of Tokyo University, 
and gymnastics, tennis, soccer and table tennis 
in 1878 by William I..eland, an American who 
was invited to Japan by the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation to train teachers of gymnastics. And 
it was Elwood Brown who brought basketball 
and volleyball to Japan after his arrival in 1912 
as the Philippine Y.M.C.A. Executive Director. 

These imported 8i)orts were played mainly 
by college students in Tokyo and Kyoto. Jujitsu, 
the traditional Japanese art of self-defense, 
on the other hand, was modernized into a new 
sport, judo, by Jigoro Kano (I860 1938), who 
founded "Kodokan” in 1882, after various 
Jujitsu factions had been united by Kano. 

The fact that Japan took part in the Fifth 
Olympic Games held in Stockholm in 1912 
had a decisive influence on the development 
of Japanese sporu. In 1909, the chairman of 
the International Olympic Committee (I.O.C.), 
Pierre dc Coubertan, in order to invite Japan 
to the Olympic games, requested that the Edu¬ 
cation Ministry select I.O.C. members in Japan. 
The Education Ministry recommended Jigoro 
Kimo, Master of the Tokyo Higher Normal 
School at that time, and Kano assumed the 
position of the first I.O.C. member in Japan. 

In accordance with the I.O.C. regulations, 
Jigoro Kano began to organize the Japan Olym¬ 
pic Committee to represent Japan in order to 
participate in the Olympic games. He then 
founded the Japan Athletics Association in 
1911. In the following year, two field athletes 
attended the Stockholm Olympics for the first 
time. 


Since then, Japan has become a most en¬ 
thusiastic and sincere advocate of the Olympic 
movement. The 12th Olympic Games were at 
one time to be held in Tokyo in 1940, but this 
was unfortunately suspended due to the Japan- 
China War. 

After the war, in 1952, Japan participated 
in the 15th Olympic Games in Helsinki, and 
at the same time started a campaign to pro¬ 
mote the Tokyo Olympics. As a result of this 
effort, the 18th Olympic Games were eventually 
held in Tokyo in 1964. A new record of 94 
participating countries was marked in the Tokyo 
Olympics held from October 10 to 24. Mag¬ 
nificent facilities and efficient operation through 
the use of scientific technology were extolled 
as an “Olympics of Science and Creativity”. 
The chairman of the I.O.C., Avery Brundage, 
also highly commended Japan, saying, “ITte 
greatest Olympics ever held”. 

This success caused the I.O.C. to decide on 
.Sapitoro lor the 11th Winter Olympic Games. 
1,600 young people from 35 countries gathered 
for the Winter Olympics, held from March 
3 to II, 1972, at .Sapporo. Ninety-four years 
ago, in 1878, the American scholar William 
Clark said to his students after accomplishing 
his duty of founding Sapporo Agricultural 
.School, “Boys, be ambitious”. Ambitious youths 
came to participate in the festival of peace held 
at the same Sapporo. 

Apart from the Olympics, many other world 
championships have been held in .Japan. They 
were speed skating (1954), wrestling (19,54, 
19.56), judo wrestling (1956, 1958) and table 
tennis (1956, 1971). In addition the 1967 “Uni- 
versiade” wa.s also held in Tokyo. 

Besides these amateur sports, professional 
sports arc also flourishing. The most popular 
of all IS ba.seball. There are two leagues, “Cen¬ 
tral” and “Pacific”. After a series of matches 
involving all six teams of the two leagues, the 
two champion teams meet in the “Japan Series”. 
Many a night game is held during the long 
period from April to October, with broadcasts 
on radio and television. Baseball fans of every 
class and age allegedly total 40 million. 

Sumo wrestling is also very popular among 
the people. Six tournaments are held every 
year, each lasting for 15 da>’s. What must be 
noted regarding sumo is that its form as a Japa¬ 
nese traditional sport is well maintained in ex¬ 
quisite harmony with modem tastes. Just as 
judo, which became an international sport, 
still holds respect for the Japanese manner as 
seen in Japanese fencing and archery. Japa- 
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noe traditional iporu have a refined elegance 
even in the form of violent battles. 

Japan is a good area for professional boxing 
too. World lightweight championship bouts, 
especially, are often held in Japan, drawing big 
crowds. 

Not only amateur but also professional sports 
have gained popularity as a result of such nuiss 
communication in Japan as newspapen and 
broadcasting. There are more than 10 sports 


papers and some of them have a circulatioQ 
of over 700,000. 

Along with the increase in leisure time, pop¬ 
ular participation in sports hat rapidly increased. 
In order to cope with this development, the 
government has started to expand sports rec¬ 
reation facilities on a large scale since 1972 
to meet the public need for recreation and 
healthy living. 
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XVI RECREATION AND AMUSEMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


I'hr most iioirworlhy chararlcrislir ol irr- 
rration and amiisrmciil in Japan is dial Ixilh 
arc closely related to nature, 'rtierc are many 
forms of recreation in this country connecled, 
directly or indirectly, with the appreciation of 
natural beauty and seasonal changes in the 
landscape. 

It is ol great interest to us to seek the reason 
tor this tendcnrs. since it will help in under¬ 
standing bettei the life and taste of the Japa¬ 
nese [icople. One will readily notice, as one of 
the basic reasons, that the Japanese are en¬ 
dowed with scenic beauty unnvalled in the 
world. Natural scenery in Japan diHrrs mark¬ 
edly with the changes in the seasons and yet 
the landscape takes on its varied hues in a most 
delicate manner. The high humidity in sum¬ 
mer induces a wide variety of plants to flourish 
verdantly over the country and an equally 
wide variety of fish and insects to breed and 
multiply. In .summer, meadow and river teem 
with life. One never tires of such ever-changing 
natural surroundings. It is no wonder, there¬ 
fore, that people born and bred in such an 
environment should grow up to be nature lovers. 

Unlike nomads who wander from place to 
place in search of grazing ground for their 
cattle, farmers who settle down in a fixed place 
to till the soil, to grow crops and to raise ani- 
mab become deeply attached to the land on 
which they live. Belonging to thb latter group, 
the Japanese harbour no antagonism to nature; 
rather their attitude is based on intimate sen¬ 
timent. Japan suffers serious disasters from 
earthquakes and typhexms, but the people, 
resigned to natural calamities, immediately 
begin rehabilitating their land without feel¬ 
ing any resentment either against nature, which 
brings misfortune to them, or against their land. 


which is so vulnerable to such disasters. Thus, 
the Japanese never regard nature as an enemy 
but, on the contrary, consider themselves part 
of and closely united with her. Thb way of 
thinking constitutes the basis of the Japanese 
approach to nature. 

The natuial surroundings in Jaiwn and the 
Japanese approach to nature are reflected 
vividly ill Japan’s recreation and amusements. 
As an example we might cite moiwmiyusm (plea¬ 
sure seeking), which has been, since olden times, 
one of the favourite and representative pas¬ 
times of the Japanese. This type of recreation, 
width indicates clearly the nature-loving traits 
of the Japanese, covers a wide assortment of 
divetsions including the viewing of natural 
sights, such as the cherry blossoms, participa¬ 
tion ill various annual fntivities, and visiting 
places of .st'cnic and historic interest. Besides 
enjoying nature itself in the viewing of cherry 
blossoms in spring, of starlet maple leaves in 
autumn and of snow in winter, as well as in 
firefly catching in summer and other annual 
events, the Japanese arc consciously observant 
of the seasonal changes. 

In the scries of prinu titled tjlo TIUi Mti- 
sho (Places of Note in Edo) by the world-re¬ 
nowned woodblock artbt Andfl Hiroshige (1797- 
1858) there are many works inspired by mam- 
miytuan. Ckinsidcr, for example, “riowcr-vicwing 
at Asukayama”. It depicts small groups of men 
and women enjoying picnics on scarlet carpets 
spread under cherry trees blooming in full 
splendour, some groups singing and dancing, 
others reibhing their food and drink packed 
in elegantly designed lunch boxes. It b a pic¬ 
ture of men and women communing with nature, 
their hearts as one, sharing in the beauty of 
their surroundings. A Japanese poet of old said, 
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"Under the cherry blossomi there are no com¬ 
plete itrangeni”. 

Speaking of Hiroshige, we may refer to one 
of his many masterpieces, Dokm-yama Chirnm 
no Zu (Listening to the Singing Insects at D6- 
kan-yama), which is another in the series Edo 
Toto Mtisho. Here, three men are shown ap¬ 
preciating the songs of insects on a moonlit 
night, taking sips of sake as they sit on a straw 
mat spread on a hilltop commanding a beau¬ 
tiful view. From the bottom of the hill come 
three women, presumably their wives, and 
a girl. The former carry paper fans in their 
lunds and the latter an insect cage which has 
probably been purchased from an insect vendor. 
The insert vendor, pulling his cart loaded with 
chirping crickets, fireflies and other insects, 
is a sight peculiar to Japanese cities in summer. 
'ITiis custom of keeping insects for the purpose 
of listening to their songs became popular dur¬ 
ing the 'I'okugawa Era (1603-1866) and even 
today it is a favourite entertainment between 
summer and autumn. Laicadio Hearn (1850- 
1904) was deeply impressed by the fact that 
such a divertissement was not restricted to 
the intelligentsia but was enjoyed equally by 
the common people. It may be said that many 
of the pastimes enjoyed by the Japanese are 
tinged with a poetic flavour. 

Another good example of the diffu.sion of 
poetic diversions among the general public is 
the popularity of the haiku verse. Foreign tourists 
visiting Japanese shrines will find on the lintel 
of the main buildings many paintings of horses. 
Among these pictures they will .see framed 
sheets on which are written poems by diflerent 
authors. Many may wonder who the poets 
are, but the fact is that, in most cases, the au¬ 
thors are not professional poets, but ordinary 
people such as farmers, merchants or low-paid 
clerks of the village office. The peculiarity 
of the traditional haiku, popular to this day, 
is that it adopts as its subject natural objects 
and phenomena such as the moon, wind flowers, 
and birds. The traditional haiku is a song in 
praise of nature. What characterizes this form 
of verse is the rule of ki (season) by which the 
author is required to incorporate into his poem 
a word which is related to one of the four sea- 
soiu of the year. Such words arc called kigo 
(seasonal words) and are classified into four 
groups, the words in each group denoting each 
season. For example, the word meigetsu (bright 
moon) belongs to the group of kigo standing for 
autumn, and one can tell that a haiku including 
the word meigtltu describes autumnal scenery. 
This rule is strictly observed by composers 


of trsulitional haiku. The purpose of the rule 
of ki is to ensure close association with the ap¬ 
preciation of nature and also to impart a sea¬ 
sonal feeling to the poem. Here, again, the 
nature-loving traits of the Japanese are clearly 
observable. 

The Japanese have always been fond of the 
words Jiayu and fuga (elegance, refinement). 
They are commonly used, in their adjectival 
form, to denote the friendly and poetic attitude 
toward natural objects or the pursuit of such 
artistic tastes. Thus, the pursuit of the arts 
of haiku or waka is often referred to as “fol¬ 
lowing the way of Juga". 

Other amusements which arise from the 
Japanese affection for nature include the arts 
of potted dwarf trees (bonsai), tray landscape, 
flower arrangement and tea ceremony. 

The idea of dwarfing trees stems from the 
deep affection of the Japanese toward trees 
and their desire to appreciate them within 
the immediate environment of the home. For 
this purpose they cleverly cultivate in a vessel 
measuring perhaps one foot square plants which 
give the impression of being giant sky-scraping 
trees, old trees growing in the forest or weather¬ 
beaten pines clinging to the edge of a sheer 
cliff. (Irowing and tending dwarfed trees re¬ 
quire great love for plants. 

When miniature scenery is placed in a con¬ 
tainer similar to that used in bonsai, the result 
is called bonkei (tray landscape). A familiar 
natural scene is reproduced in miniature. There 
arc two variations of the tray landscape, namely, 
the bonseki (tray stone) and sutseki (water stone), 
in which not only the form of the stone itself 
but also the atmosphere symbolized by the 
stones are enjoyed. 

Flower arrangement (ikebana) originated in 
the offering of floral tributes at the Buddhist 
altar; it spread later among the general public 
rapidly and today it is employed as an effective 
means of beautifying the home. 

The art of tea ceremony (chanoyu), which 
has many aspects of aesthetic appreciation, is 
significant in that it combines recreation with 
spiritual cultivation. The art is based on a 
highly refined naturalism, upon which principle 
one admires and appreciates the simplicity 
and tranquility of nature. 

As is clear from the foregoing, the aesthetic 
life of the Japanese is one of appreciation of 
beauty, and, therefore, in order to understand 
the Japanese tastes as reflected in the many 
forms of amusemenu and recreations mentioned 
above, it is necessary to find the basis of such 
tastes in the Japanese perception of beauty. 
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However, since space does not allow a detailed 
account of this subject, a brief explanation will 
be Riven of the Japanese sensitivity to colour, 
which constitutes a part of Japanese aesthetic 
awareness. 

The Japanese have an established reputation 
for their keen sense of colour. It is also a well- 
known fact that Japanese colour prints have 
been profoundly admired by European artists. 
They have contributed to the rise of the Im¬ 
pressionist School, exerted a direct influence 
on the style of the Post-Impressionist School 
and have affected the use of colour in modem 
art. One of the major reasons for this influ¬ 
ence of the Japanese colour print on Western 
art IS their delicate treatment of colour. The 
richness, brightness and clever harmony of 
colours in the works of Utamaro, Hokusai and 
Hiroshige inspired the European impres.sionists, 
most of whom started their painting careers 
as colourists. 

Similar colour schemes have been used in 
Japanese women’s clothing since ancient times. 
The colours arc bright but never gaudy with 
many colours being found in one ensemble. 
Tasteful use of colour is also an aspect of Japa¬ 
nese culinary art. The Japanese approach the 
lofty ideal of beauty from the angles of colour, 
form and simplicity. .-Xs beauty approaches 
the highest level it becomes a subtle beauty 
represented by what is known as the shibu taste. 
The word shibu derived from the taste of an 
astringent juice and an “astringent colour” 
means a quiet and simple colour full of im¬ 
plication. What the Japanese truly love and 
respect are such “astringent” colours and beauty. 

When Japanese consciousness of the beauty 
of shibu and simplicity reaches a still higher 
level it becomes the con.sciousncss of the beauty 
of wabi and sabi (elegant simplicity), which 
essentially come under the same category of 
beauty. This elegant simplicity manifested it¬ 
self in the art of the tea ceremony and later 
was applied to poetry as the criterion for judg¬ 
ment of the artistry of poems by the celebrated 
haiku poet Matsuo Basho. The beauty of wabt 
and sabi is also displayed in almost all master¬ 
pieces of artistic handicraft, including antique 
pottery. This kind of beauty, peculiar to Japa¬ 
nese art, does not enter any of the many cate¬ 
gories of beauty in Western aesthetics. It would 
require a whole volume to discuss its intrinsic 
nature, but in short, it may be said that such 
beauty is nothing but the manifestation of 
the beauty of simplicity and shibu mentioned 
above, or, in other words, the beauty that sym¬ 
bolizes eternity. 


We have discussed above the characteristics 
of recreation and amusements of the Japanese 
from the angle of their close relationship to 
nature, their poetic element and the aesthetic 
consciousness of the Japanese. There may be. 
however, pointed out a few further characteristics 
of the diversions enjoyed by the Japanese. As 
will be mentioned in the paragraphs to follow, 
many Japanese pastimes require digital and 
mental dexlerilv as well as physical agility. ’ITic 
Japanese is known for his dexterity and he is 
also endowed with a quirk intuitive wit, kon, 
as it IS called in Japan. The Japanese generally 
have a rich artistic sense and technique and 
for this reason the artistic pursuits of the or¬ 
dinary Japanese tend to approach the proles- 
sional level, nierefore, there are countless 
numbers oi amateur artists, photographers, 
poets, singers, flower growers, chess players and 
the like whose achievements put professionals 
to shame. It seems that the distinction between 
amateur and professional is not clear in Japan. 

Another point which should lie noteil is that 
there are quite a numlier of amusements which 
have come to lie enjoyed as an annual event. 
In Japan the faiths of Shintoism and Buddhism 
have been practiced side by side lor centuries; 
these and miscellaneous folk beliefs account 
for ihi' multitude of religious festivals. Being 
somewhat itidtlTcrent to formal religious dogma, 
the Japanese have a knack for enjoying these 
occasions without paying much attention to 
their religious significance. 

Anuiher type of recrealioti is that taken lor 
the purpose of raising labor efficiency. I’his is 
callerl shigfiio yasumi (literally, rest from work) 
and IS enjoyed by farmers and workmen. This, 
also, is closely related to local feasts such as 
obon and the fetes of a tutelary deity, which 
are celebrated as national or lotal holidays. 

In concluding the introduction to this chapter, 
reference should be made to the present situa¬ 
tion of recreation in Japan. As part of the intro¬ 
duction of much of the cultures of foreign na- 
tioas, notably Europe and the U..S., various 
forms of recreation and amusement have been 
introduced into Japan since the Meiji Period 
(1867-1912). With the passing of over half 
a century, these forms of recreation and amuse¬ 
ment have gradually taken root in Japan, be¬ 
coming increasingly more popular year by 
year. 

Of course, as will be shown in this section, 
Japan's traditional forms of recreation and 
amusement, which trace their origins to past 
ages, have with few exceptions remained pop¬ 
ular after the Meiji Era and even after the end 
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of World War II. That a to say, flower arrange¬ 
ment, the tea ceremony, bonsai, tray landscapes, 
Zen rock gardens, the games of go and chess, 
haiku and waka poems, ulai (the chanting of 
noh texts) and the traditional aesthetics of travel 
are still popular today. For example, utai, far 
from being a plea.sure monopolized by males, 
is enjoying popularity even among women of 
more than middle age. 

However, among Japan’s traditional rec¬ 
reations and pleasures there are some that, 
subject to the influence of the West, have more 
or less changed in form. For example, haiku 
and waka poems, under the influence ol West¬ 
ern poems, now show a tendency toward free 
verse. In terms of content, various transforma¬ 
tions and developments have also be»*n wit¬ 
nessed. 'Fhat is to say, these verses and odes, 
l>esidc« the traditional expression of emotions 
about natural landscapes, directly portray var¬ 
ious scenes from adual human life and convey 
various thoughts. In addition, Japan’s tradi¬ 
tional travel, now taking the form of hiking 
and mountain climbing as in Westernti ations, i.s 
notably popular among the younger generation. 
By and large many jx'oplc now go sightseeing, 
making use ol iinxlrni vehicles such as trains, 
shijM, automobiles and aerial lifts since the 
war’s end. 

Next, an ai count must be giv'en of several 
new recreations and amusements that have 
gained notable popularity among the Japanese 
since the end of World War II. As lor indoor 
amusements, mahjong, which traces its origins 
to China and had aheadv been in vogue in 
prewai time.s, is beginning to outstrip the games 
ol go and chess. In addition, bowling, as a new 
indcKii sfxirl im^xirted right aftei the war’.s 
end, is gaining [xipuluntv at a rapid rate among 
manv |x*oplc ranging Irom vouths ol both sexes 
to (x*ople in the middle-age bracket. Noteworthy 
as a phenomenon peculiar to Japan is the fact 
that what is called fmchinko has remained very 
popular. I'his is a kind ol gambling amusement 
in which a player flifxs small steel balls and tries 
to get (hem to fall into certain holes on a small 
disk, thereby winning prizes. I’hc packinkoya — 
the playing halls—are found cverN'where in 
cities all across Japan and are doing a boom¬ 
ing business as a handy place where people— 
notably smokers—can take a breather. 

I'hr spread of television in postwar Japan 
has been quite spectacular; consequently it is 
difficult to And a home without a television. 
CM' the many programs on the various stations, 
amusement programs make up a large portion 
and arc rather varied. The rate of television 


viewing is rather high. Accordingly, it is not 
an over statement to say that television ranks 
first as a diversion for many people at home— 
old and young, male and female. The television 
broadcasting of professional baseball and sumo, 
Japan’s national sports, is particularly popular 
among many people. Noticeable in recent times 
is the fact that through television broadcasting 
the general public has been able to acquire a 
renewed understanding of Japan’s many popular 
amusements such a.s dances, songs, festival 
entertainment and the annual celebrations held 
in various regions, which are rich in local color. 
Consequently, festivals that had been dying 
out have born newly revived and now enjoy 
more and more popularity. 

Along with television, another remarkable 
phenomenon wiinessexl in postwar Japan is 
the increase ol pi i vale cars. Consequently, 
driving has become one ol lh<* new important 
re(T(*ations. However, this form of recreation 
has taken many victims. I'hc number of dead 
and injured due to accidents resulting Irom 
reckless driving—notably b\ younger people— 
IS increasing at an accelerated rale every vear. 
Even tragic accidents involving the death of 
all the members of a lamilv have frequcnllv 
taken place, thus becoming a major .social 
problem. I'urlhermore, llure is a marked tencl- 
encN U) devastate the natural beauty of fiicturesque 
spots, partly b<'<-ause the roads are fhxxled with 
automtibiles and j^artly because ol exhaust 
gases from automobiles. In terms ol ih(* protec¬ 
tion of natuiai bi'aulN, this also has ix'come a 
major social problem. Actordingh, theie is a 
need to rcsinct oi block the overt onstiut non 
ol toads tor sightseeing. In place ol such roads, 
programs lor ronslructing natural (rails designed 
U) enable man> people to realiv appreciate 
nature by using their own Icel have begun to 
be carried out. 

Fhere has lx*en u remarkable diHusion of 
various sports in postwar Japanese society. 
Ihese .sports have become the major recreation 
or amusements of the Japanese people. Notably, 
the general public has welcomed sports closely 
rclaiwl to nature, and these are becoming pop¬ 
ular among a wide range of people. For ex¬ 
ample, golf, w'hich was introduced into Japan 
from the West, has ccastxl to be a luxur>' amuse¬ 
ment enjoyed exclusively by the privileged and 
bourgeois class, and Is now popular with more 
more Japanese. C^ing to the seashore and 
mountain climbing in the summer season and 
skiing in the winter season have entered the 
picture as recreations that Japanese in general 
like far better than any other sports because 
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they can enjoy these sports with nature as their 
backdrop or while abesorbed in nature. Ihis 
is to be expected in view of the Japanese at¬ 
tachment to nature and Japan's climate and 
geography. Japan is surrounded by seas: moun¬ 
tainous regions constitute the greater part of 
Japan proper; and snow falls in many diflVreni 
regions. In Europe and the U.S., going to the 
seashore and mountain climbing have not yet 
become amirsements that people can cniov so 
easily as in Japan. It apjx“ars that esjHvialK 
skiing is regarded as a luxur\ sport in Etiro|>can 
countries other than the three North European 
countries, and has yet to b<-come a general 
form of recreation tor the people ol these coun¬ 
tries. In comparison, skiing en)ov.s as nun h 
popularity as visiting the seashoie in Japan. 
Skiers are said to total several million un<) ihcir 
numbers are increasing every year. .-Vs for skat¬ 


ing, which was originally oriU a winter sjxiri, 
artituial skating nnks, which are ofieii to the 
puhlic all \eai round and are |H>pular an 
umuwmeiii tor youngsters, have been built in 
sarioas luio to supplement winter skating 
.sites. 

In sJiori. in toiuemj>oiar> Ja(>an. l>esi(lrs 
vaiiouN ttadiiional and uniipir rrt'reatioii.s and 
anuLM'inenis, main sfHuts ihai were mtixHluretl 
tiom abroad have been adopted and assitnilalr<l. 
.\\ a result, an e\ir<'inelv rich diversity ot nx'- 
tealions and aniiLseinents is en|oved by the 
jX'ople in general. It is aiilicipaied dial, with 
an iiu reaving reduitton in working hours, a 
nuuh gitatei lei.sure Immuii will come in the 
montln and vears ahead. .XtrordinglN. it is de- 
Miable ihat in handling such a leLsuie IxMim 
heahhv lornis ol redeation anti amusements 
be lostered and populari/dl. 


RhCRl ATION AND AMUSl MI N I IN JAI'ANl SI LIU 


Recreation and amusenieni.s m Japan have 
been closely connected with natun^ suite olden 
times. Even belore the Nara Era. the Japa¬ 
nese sought pleasure tiom the changes in the 
four seasons. Ehe tradition lias been kept up 
to tins day and people still en)o\ the time- 
honoured customs of viewing the t herrv blos¬ 
som in .spring and the scarlet maple leaves in 
autumn, which are diHerent esseniially from 
picnics or rambles of Europe. A siitnig leud- 
ciuy to a love of nature and an imjnjisr lo ab¬ 
sorb natural atmosphere is seen in the tea tere- 
mony and in flower arrangement. lea ceremtniv 
IS more than merely drinking lea. It has evolved 
into a branch of art for beaiitilving lile. 

Ehe idea of potting dwarf trees and repio- 
ducing land.scapes on trav's with white sand 
and pebbles also rises from a love for arul sub¬ 
mission to nature. By these means nature on 
a miniature scale can be brought into the home 
and daily life. 'I'he Japanese felt that the en¬ 
joyment of viewing natuial scenery m the four 
seasons could be made more pleasurable by 
incorporating the lea ceremony into it. In 
ancient and medieval times the pa.stimc was 
enjoyed mainly by the aristocracy. But, since 
the 16th and I7th centuries, and especially 
during the Edo Period when long-lasting peace 
prompted the elevation of living and cultural 
standards among the trading classes, such aes¬ 
thetic pursuits as the lea ceremony spread 
rapidly among the lower strata of society. Even 


so, dll' huiniiig (Uss rnnaincd isolated liotii 
.icslhriu life 

.Vs < ullural atnuscincnts bc< ante {xipular 
among tlic lower (lasses, ihev lost miuh of 
then sigmiKaiKr as aits and (ante to be le- 
gaided In most as a means ot seeking pleasuri'. 
Scinie of these diversions wete en|oved not 
onl\ hv wealthv trad(*snien hut also hv their 
liumh!( neighlK>urs While cuitutrd hobbies 
such as (iwarlmg (ires and (haotmg noh songs 
wete indulged in bv members of the latidrd 
class who were men of means, then lenantH, 
wIh) were making a hand-to-mouth living 
hv iieddling tisli oi vegelahies or engaging in 
daily lahoui, would plan an outing to view 
lh(‘ (heiTv iret's ifi full bI<K)m. 'This m a familiar 
H(('ne in lh(‘ traditional popular .Htori(*H told by 
storv-iellcrH. 

lurthermore, the urban life of the Edo Pe- 
taxi gave birth to many forms of amusements, 
.Hueh as growing flowers, keeping insects and 
goldfish and other living (reaturrs in the nat- 
row yard of the c ity house, various annua) 
shrmr festivals, children’s kite (lying in the 
New ^>ar holiday season and top spinning. 
Eirr^vorks which lit up the summer ev'cning 
sky with bright colours also became a popular 
and fastinaling diversion (or the urt)an resident. 

.Vmusrments requiring literary achievement 
imiude the composing of waka fS! syllable 
pocmi, ren^a iwaka made up by two or more 
pcisonsj, haiku (17 syllable verse), rer^u (hai- 
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ku made up by two or more perwra), ky^ 
(comic poem), and mryu (lattrical poem). 

There were aho simple word games such as 
shirilori (capping) and kmitri (a variation of 
rtnga) which were popular pastimes in the 
peaceful life of the people of the Edo Period. 

These traditional pastimes have continued to 
this day. 

Yuraku (pleasure-making) 

Viewing the cherry blossoms in spring, the 
moon in early autumn, scarlet maple leaves in 
late autumn and snow in winter date back to 
before the 8th century. Enjoying natural sights 
was a favourite diversion, especially among the 
nobility, who often sang of their experiences 
during such excursions in verse. With the pop¬ 
ularization of the custom of enjoying nature, 
the excursions gradually tended to assume 
the nature of social functions with the natural 
objects and phenomena used as mere pretexts. 
This tendency is noticeable especially after the 
Edo Period. 

In large cities and their suburbs, people 
representing all classes of society 6ockcd to 
cherry-viewing spots, where they spread mats 
to enjoy their food and drink. The castom 
is observed to this day wherever there arc cher¬ 
ry blossoms. 

Satio (tea ceremonv) 

It was probably as early as the 2nd century 
that tea leaves were imported from China, but 
the method of drinking tea by adding hot water 
to fiowdercd tea as in the ceremony was in¬ 
troduced during the Kamakura Era. In Japan, 
tea was originally used by priests and monks 
of the Zen sect of Buddhism and later gradually 
came to favour among samurai and nobility. 
In the Muromachi Period, about the 15th cen¬ 
tury, chat (tea parties) were held among such 
people. At these parties the guests competed 
against each other in discerning the taste of 
the tea, savoured its aroma, and that of incense, 
and admired the garden and oirjits d'arl owned 
by the host. It was then that the etiquette of 
tea drinking was formulated. 

Later, however, during the latter part of the 
Muromachi Era and the Azuchi Momoyama 
Era a new style of tea drinking came into ex¬ 
istence. In contrast to the conventional style 
which was merely the form of drinking tea 
at social meetings, the new style required higher 
cultural standards on the part of the drinkers. 
'Phe new style was based on the theory that the 


drinking cd' tea in a calm state of mind in a simple 
and pure environment fiaught with philosophical 
atmosphere is an embodiment of aesthetic life 
offering an opportunity of appreciating life it¬ 
self and cultivating a refined spirit. Tea parties 
evolved into the tea ceremony with the formula¬ 
tion of rules for the structure of the tea room, 
the layout of the garden, the form of the uten¬ 
sils for tea-making, and the elaborate ritual 
of the tea ceremony or soda. As is clear from 
the Japanese word sadd (meaning, literally, 
“the way of tea”) the Japanese in observing 
the ceremony were conscious of its philosophical 
significance. The tea cult was completed by the 
great master Sen-no RikyG, who lived in the 
days of Toyolomi Hideyoshi. Later, the prac¬ 
tice of the tea ceremony was followed as a profes¬ 
sion by several families who specialized in the 
art and subsequently founded a number of 
schools, many of which exist to this day. 

Although RikyQ attached greater importance 
to the spiritual aspect of the tea cult than its 
formality, it gradually degenerated into for¬ 
malism and in the study of the tea ceremony 
today the spiritual aspect tends to be neglected 
and emphasis placed on the form and manners 
to be observed in the tea ceremony room. 

KadO (flower arrangement) 

It IS an old practice to admire flowers in¬ 
doors by putting them in vases, but it was dur¬ 
ing the Muromachi Era that this assumed a 
fixed form known as kado. At first, gorgeous 
flowers were used for decorating the hall where 
guests were entertained formally or for offering 
floral tributes at the Buddhist altar. Later, 
however, complicated techniques devised to 
produce an artistic effect in the arrangement 
and the flowers employed were not restricted 
to beautiful ones. With the development of the 
tea ceremony the art of flower arrangement 
was revolutionized. The artificiality of the con¬ 
ventional style of rikka (upright arrangement 
with rigid rules) was condemned and the natural 
beauty of the flower came to be respected. Thus 
was born the nageire (free style) arrangement 
in which the arranger was restricted by no 
rules but used his own creative and aesthetic 
sense in selecting the material and flower vase 
and decorating the tea room with his work. 

When ordinary persons arrange flowers as 
a hobby or pleasure a certain formula to guide 
them becomes necessary. Later, to meet this 
necessity, a new style o( arrangement, which 
was simpler than rikka but more rigid than 
tugein, was formulated. 
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From the Edo Period through to the present 
day the new style has branched out into several 
schools with nuuiy followers. Some of the mod¬ 
em schools have incorporated Western ideas 
into their methods, while others, influenced by 
the acml-gardt tendency of modem art, attempt 
to produce an efiect similar to that achiev^ 
by abstract sculpture by using materials other 
than plants in their arrangements. 

Utai 

Utai is the music chanted to the accompani¬ 
ment of the classic music drama of noh which 
became an art during the Muromachi Era. 
When it is chanted as vocal music without the 
acting, it is called su-ulai or merely utai. Ilir 
staging of a mh drama requires highly trained 
skill since it involves music, dancing and acting 
and it is impossible for amateurs to take it up 
as a hobby. Therefore, most mh lovers satisfy 
themselves by enjoying only the music part of 
the drama, ydkyoku. Amateurs on a higher level 
take up the dancing, the main part of the mh 
drama, which is called shimai when performed 
m ordinary formal attire rather than in special 
stage costume, or sometimes they play one or 
more of the instruments of the hayasht (orches¬ 
tra) such as the kozuisumi (shoulder drum or 
hand drum), fue (flute), dkaum (flat drum), or 
taiko (stick drum). 

Yokyoku was probably treated occasionally as 
music independent of the plays at the early 
stage of development of the mh drama, but 
It was not until the Edo Period that it came 
to be widely appreciated. That mh was favoured 
and encouraged by the Tokugawa Shogunate 
and the lords of local provinces accounts for 
the fact that it was performed as entertain¬ 
ment for the military class. With the emer¬ 
gence of modern society, it at first lost favour 
but it soon regained popularity among the 
general public as its artistic value was recognized. 

At present there are five schools of mh drama 
of which the Kanze school claims the largest 
number of students, followed by the HdshA 
and Kita schools. Since the war each school 
has attracted great numbers of supporters, 
especially from the younger generation. 

Keeping Birds, Goldfish 
and Insects 

These are hobbies which arose from the urban 
life in the Edo Period. Although the varieties 
of pet birds increased with the introduction 


of foreign breeds afler the Meyi Period, the 
most representative of Japanese pet birds kept 
since olden times is the nightingale. It requires 
great skill to raise nightingales and train them 
in singing. 

Goldfish of many varieties have been produced 
by cross-breeding with the crucian. 'ITte hob¬ 
by requires a high degree of skill and takes 
on the nature of creative art when one tries 
to produce an individual fish with the desired 
colour and shape by cross-breeding, from which 
many varieties of goldfish have resulted. Peo¬ 
ple usuallv purchase goldfish from a vendor 
who pulls his carl along the sunny streets in 
summer while crying his wares. Goldfish fo 
dilfcrent colours and shapes are kept in glass 
bowls and tanks. 

li has been a common hobby in cities since 
the Edo Period to keep insects, such as the gras¬ 
shopper, and certain kinds of cricket from late 
summer lo early autumn, feeding them with 
cucumber and enjoying their songs. The hobby 
may be said to be based on the desire of the 
urban resident to bring nature close to him¬ 
self. Even today, as one strolls along the street 
on a summer evening, one can hear the merry 
chirps ol the caged crickets displayed on a 
roadside stand. 

Bons.li 

I'here is nothing unusual about admiring 
plant* by potting them, but the originality 
of the Japanese can be seen in the art of boiuai, 
which IS not merely the potting of planu but 
also an attempt lo reproduce infinite nature in 
a limited space by clever devices and adroit 
use of materials representing natural objects. 
For instance, the zelkova tree bmuai standing 
only twelve inches high has the exact apjicar- 
ance of the zelkova towering a hundred (l»l 
above ground, llie grass used in bonsai gives 
the feeling of grasses bending in the wind in 
the field. In short bonsai is an art which aims 
to reproduce nature on a reduced scale with¬ 
out changing its substance. The art existed 
in a crude form in the Kamakura Era but it 
was toward the closing years of the Edo Period 
that the artistic pursuit found high favour with 
the people. 

In the early and middle years of the Edo 
Period, the cultivation of gay flowers rather 
than dwarfed trees came into vogue. Plant 
lovers grew rare species of chrysanthemums, 
naoming-glory and other flowers to be displayed 
at shows or shown lo their guesu. 
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Bonkri (trav landscape) 

Natural scrnrry is produced on a black lac¬ 
quered tray with slr»nes and white sand spread 
on the tray by sfMKms and sieves, and the prod¬ 
uct is used for interior decoration. 'I his art be¬ 
came popular along with the tea ceremony 
and flower arrangement during the Muromachi 
Era. Although not so popular a.s the latter 
two t(Klay, honket is still used for display in the 
tnknnama (alcove) in the guest room. 

Hanabi (fireworks) 

A.S gunjiowder wjls introduced from Europe 
along with firearms, the military' class trained 
themselves in (he technique ol handling it, but 
hrrworks seem to have developed as a diversion 
among the merchant class. 

'I'he uchui^f hanabi {sky rocket fireworks), 
a specialitv of Japan, originated in the early 
years ol the Edo Period and with the ripening 
of the Edo nvilixaiion after (he Cienroku Peri- 
<kI (IBth century), remarkable progress was 
made in the art of pyrotechnics, which devel¬ 
oped further alter 1717, when lireworks were 
displayed lor the first time at the Sumida River 
(larnival. which t<K>k place annualK at the 
Rvogoku Bridge in i’okyo and survives to this 
dav. With (he advance of mcKlern science. 


various new illuminating and smoke-producing 
chemicals were introduced into the manufac¬ 
ture of fireworks, as a result of which they have 
been greatly improved—as regards both range 
and brilliance. Firework displays arc held every 
summer at various places throughout the coun¬ 
try. The manufacturers compete for recogni¬ 
tion and prizes are awarded for the best displays. 

Take (kite) and Koma (top) 

Children have played with kites and tops 
since the Edo Period and still enjoy them to 
this day. I'he kite, which was invented in China 
and spread to all countries of the world, is flown 
by bovs in this country in the New Year Sea¬ 
son. Japanese kites are made by pasting paper 
on bamboo fram(*s; usually, they have a rec¬ 
tangular form with pictures of warriors or Japa¬ 
nese characters or are made in the shape of a 
yakko (servant of a samurai) or a bat. 

Phere are .several kinds of top including 
those made of wood with an iron core and 
humming tops made of perforated bamboo. 
Various games, the object of which is to drive 
the op|K)nent’s lop out of a ring, are played. 
1 owanl the end of the Edo Period and during 
lh(' Meiji Period street hawkers selling tooth 
powdcT showed lop tricks to attract customers. 
Later some of these salesmen were hired by 
vaudeville theatres to perform their tricks. 


GAMhS AND KHCRHATION 


When man's living standard reaches a certain 
level and he finds some lime to spend lor pur¬ 
poses other than sustaining himself and feels 
it necrs.sary to relax the nervous tension <*aused 
by the romplexities of lile, he turns to rrr- 
renlion. It was after the 8th centurv’, in the 
Asuka and Nara era.s. that the living standard 
of the Japanese arrived at this stage, during 
which time differeiu types of recreation and 
games were develoj>ed. 

Hunting and fishing were retained as recrea¬ 
tion and sjxirts even after the people felt no 
need to depend on these for subsistence. Horse¬ 
manship and archery which are now pursued 
as sports were devised originally as arts of war¬ 
fare. Archery came to be enjoyed as an in¬ 
door game after the size of the equipment was 
reduced. I'he art of riding horses branched out 
into such games ns kurabeuma (horse raring^ 
and dakvu (a game similar to polo). 


Needless to say, ancient Japan<‘se culture was 
greailv influenced by Chinese civilization and 
many sports were introduced ihenre. It is be¬ 
lieved that krmari (a kind of football) as well 
as dakvu, which were played before the Nara 
Era. had been introduced from China. The 
indoor games of sugoroku (backgammon), go 
and skdgi (Japanese ches.s^ are also believed 
to have originated on the Asian Continent. 
These pa.slimes were most popular among the 
nobles of the Heian Era (I0th'12th centuries) 
when artistic and leisurely games developed. 
Courtiers and noblemen of this period, who 
had handsome incomes from their manors, led 
carefree and leisurely lives of pleasure and 
refinement. It was said in a well-known poem, 
“Have the noblemen time enough for idling 
hours away, carrying branches of cherry blos¬ 
soms night and day?** 

It seems that refined divenions were not so 



GAMES AND RECREATIOM 


widely favoured by the samurai class of ihe 
Kamakura and Muromachi eras {(2th ccn. 
16th cen.), who. instead, sought recreation m 
such militarv' arts as hunting and archerv. Hnw> 
ever, with the advent of the peaceful age of Edo. 
the old games were revived bv the residents of 
Kyoto, including the trading class who had 
been graduallv gaining economic influence, and 
the warrior class, who l>egan to occupy them¬ 
selves with polite pursuits and neglected the 
military arts. 

'rhus, such pursuits lost their arisic>rratic 
character and became incrcjLsinglv known among 
the general public. Also, some new games were 
devised about this time, but they were gen¬ 
erally made to suit the popular taste. Some 
of the prtKlucts of this age are othatie fbatlle- 
dorc and shuttlecock and karula (jMiein cards , 
the latter using famous poems from Japanese 
literature. Kntet lainmenis achieving enormous 
|>opulantv with the masses ol this ]>en(Kl were 
ken fa kind of tossing game), linenkYo 'fan throw- 
mgi. mguroku (backgammon* and vokvu untloor 
archerv:. which were en)oved as dail\ pastimes. 
(in and sho^i ( )a]>an<*sr <ln*ss' deveio|K‘d iiiuler 
the aegis of the ruling lords, foi whah leavin 
lhe\ at first a.ssunK*d an aiisltKratic character, 
but later <‘volved into games for the common 
j)eopie. rhe\ are still ver\ popular. 

Alter the Mei|i PiTiod [after 1868 . manv 
of the genteel pursuits of ancient times were 
abandoned in favour of newlv intioduc<*d enter¬ 
tainments, such as cards, mahjong and dancing. 
Nev'crtheless, i^o aiul have rontinued to 

floutish; shurvo. oi hunting, has become evei 
moie popular by incorporating European ledi- 
nK|ues; and atbanc and karula remain as popular 
games played during the New Year hohda\ 
season. 

shurvo (hunting) and Takagari 
(falconry) 

.Vs in all other areas of the work!, hunting 
in Japan has been since prehistoric times a 
means of livelihorxi. Hunters over a long pe- 
ri(xl used stones and spears and then bow and 
arrow, but since firearms !>rcame kn<iwn in 
the 16lh century, hunting with the latter has 
been practised. However, hunting as a sport 
was almost cxclu.sively limited to falconry with 
the exception of hunting during the age of 
military rule, when it seems to have been done 
with bow' and arrow for entertainment as well 
as for training in military* arts. 

The origin of falconry can be traced back 


two thousand years. Falconry was handed down 
through the ages among the lm|)erial family and 
samurat uj> to the Etio Tethniques of 

havsk breeding and training hatl l)ern worked 
out and were known in the Hrian Period. 

In the Meiji Peruxl hunting with guns in 
Euroj>ean style came into fa.shion and today, 
along with fishing, this is one of (he most |>o{>- 
iilar outdoor sjx>rts. Nets and xra\ys are also 
usril, hut such ifrvicrs are rmplovetl grnerallv 
h\ prntevsional hunters. 

At present, hunting is controlled hv law to 
prevent amdentH and depletion of game, and 
hunters are requiretl to obtain a licence from 
the (lovernment to hunt s|x*cilipil game, in¬ 
cluding fifty species of birds such jw the al¬ 
batross, night heron, pheasant and wild thick. 
Hunting of the Japanese anteloix*. weasel, otter 
and a \anetv of black rabbit indigenous to 
Amami Island is prtihibiied bv law. The most 
(ommon quarrv are wild duck, pheasant, rabbits 
and deer. Some sjy>rlsmen stalk large game 
Muh as wild boar and (war witli i(ie help of 
jirolessioiial hunters. Wild Ixiar and deer are 
found in mountainous aieas throughout (hr 
(ouniiN, while Ih'His aie lound, in decreasing 
mimhers, on the northernmost island of Hok¬ 
kaido In (he plains and lulls the game con- 
sist.H of wild diuk. phea-sant, quail. sni|)e and 
hare. 

In hunting, clogs, mostly of foreign breeds 
such as the* setter and jxiinier, are usually em¬ 
ployed, hut Japanese breeds are also eflicieni, 
espec i iHv in stalking l>ear, deer and wild hoar. 
I'he value ol Japanese dogs a.s hunters has f>een 
lecognised recently and breeding is Iwcomitig 
incri’aNingly widespread. 

In contrast to hunting, which adopts Kuro- 
])eaii melhcMls. fishing techniques )>eruliar to 
Japan are used even today. Fishing as a means 
of livelihcKKi dates hark many centuries, hut 
Us enjoyment as a sport probably l>egan in the 
Edo PeruKl. 

Rivers flowing through the plains iec*m with 
such game fish as the cnirian, carp, eel and 
dace Ehe riucian, the most representative of 
Jajianese game fish, lielongs to the carp family 
and measures 'j.6 to 30 rrnlimetrrs. Tlir tanngo 
1 Acheilognathus moriokae), which rmembirs the 
crucian and seldom exceeds the length of five 
centimetres or al>out two inches, has been another 
popular game fish since the Edo Periexf, Even 
though it does not have a good flavour, Japa¬ 
nese* anglers brave the biting cold of midwinter 
to catch this small flsh with specially designed 
rods. 

Clear w’aters in the upper reaches of streams 
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alxmrid in lish ol llir Irout lamih', onr kind 
of wtiufi, the ayu (sweet fishj with its line skin 
ol dull silver, is loiind (ommonly in summei 
in most rivers in the eountrs. It is <:aut;ht by 
fls or b\ a live ayu used as a deem, The decoy 
lish, tied to the end ol the line, is allowed to 
swim freely and, as the other ayu approach, 
they are (au){hi on the hmiks attached to it, Elies 
lot ayu lisliiiiK have heeti made stnee the Edo 
I’eriod lis skilled craltsmen in Kanazawa Citv 
and Kdtiii Prefei lure. Ehere are several hundred 
kinds, all painted in hiinhl (oloiirs and ^iveii 
lain \ names. 

I'he mosi (xiptilar salt-water lish is the haze 
'Kolni, (aui^ht laUween eailv autumn and 
earls’ winlei in the shallows oi river mouths 
and Kulls llesides the haze^ there are the bora 
(Kies mullei I and kisu (siIl.iKoi. which inhabit 
Kulls, the tat (sea bream i, which roams shore 
reels, the n;i (horse mackereli, which is to be 
lotind inshore, and the udako lociopus ocellatusi. 

I’liliki- lisliiiiK in Western countries, where 
em|)hasis is placetl on the size ol the lish, the 
main iiileresi in Japan lies in the pleasure of 
pulliiiK up the hooked lish and the splil-secontl 
timiiiK ol the profess ol drawiiiK in, 

I ishuiR iikIs ate made m diHerent pliancies 
afCordiiiK to the purpose Ibi whidi ihes are 
iniended. .Most ol them aie made ol dtinadahr, 
a kind of slendei banilHKi, (oaled with |apa- 
nese lafcpier, and can be laken apart in H to 
10 i>ieces. 

Mans kinds ol bait are used, but the most 
(ommon aie eaith-worm, gokai (luRwormi, and 
the larsae of ImsiIi the fls and a certain species 
ol mftih 

Kcniari (ball-kiikinir) 

Kemart, which is no lonRer [ilased, is one of 
die oiliest sports known in Japan. It was usuallv 
plaved bv eiRlit persons kickniK a < ocoon-shaped 
ball made ol ileerskm. I'he participants knked 
the ball in turn and tried to keep it from touch- 
iiiR the Rroiind or koiiir out of the 14-metre 
square lielfl on which the Rame was playeil. In 
each ol the lour corners ol the tield was plained 
a dillereiil kind ol tree - pine, willow, maple 
atui c herrs. 'Ehr puriKise of the Ranse was not 

only 10 make liiRh .scores bttt to dtsplav elenance 
m kickmR. 

'I'his Rame was bi ought Irom China and was 
plaved in the Coitrt from the 8th century. It 
ceacEed the heiRlit of ils vo«,ue btkvtcth. klcvc 

sjv -dcse Nvesan A-.ta anti s'lse brst pan ol 
the Kamakura Era (ll<t2 13361, when .skill in 
the game was coastdered a lequirement for 


noblemen along with ability in writing poetry. 
Although kemart was not very popular among 
the samurai class, it became fashionable among 
the trading cla.vs in the Edo Period. 

IXikvu (ball-hitting) 

Dakyu originated in China, where historical 
recorils show that it was one of the most im¬ 
portant court functions. Since it was played 
on horseback, Japanese noblemen seldom par¬ 
ticipated 111 the game but seem to have enjoyed 
watching it played by the samurai, particularly 
those of the Emperor's bodyguard, who fre¬ 
quently plaved the game to help perfect their 
military skill. In the middle ol the Tokugawa 
PcriiKl [alxiut 1730) it was revived bv the shofiun. 

I'he game was played on a square riding 
ground, on one end ol w'hich stcxal four poles 
as the goal. I'en players on horseback, Ine 
each forming the red and the white teams, 
were lined up at both ends ol the field. In iroiit 
of the players were placed red and white balls, 
the number of which was equal to the number 
ol players. At the signal, the players hit the 
balls toward tbe goal with a stick U-nt at tbe 
bottom, similar to a lux key stick. The tram 
whose members hit all their balls irilo the goal 
aiea lirst was the winner. 

■A toy called gilchit was patlcrnefl aflci the 
sink used in the game. Childicn at that time 
played at bitting balls with the gUchO, a wotxlrn 
stick 111 the .shape ol a hammer, but in the I'oku- 
gawa E>a, all hough the game was forgot ten 
the toy was given to boss as a New Year present. 
The custom is no longei observed. 

Kfisuini and Ydkyu (small Ixiss 
and indfifir archers) 

Botli men and women of rank indulged in 
indoor archers, to which the names of koyumt 
and ydkyu were given. Ybkyu is on a smaller 
■sfale than koyumt; the bow used is about 85 
centimetres long. It came into sogue among 
the populace in the Edo Period, when yaba 
(indoor archers ranges) sprang up in amuse¬ 
ment quarters in the cities ol Edo and Kyoto. 
The yaha remained until the early years of 
Meiji fabotit 1870) but disappeared aftervs'ards 
in favour of Western forms of recreation. 

Hamayumi literally means “devil-destroying 
bow , the name deriving from the bow used in 
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Hcian court rituals to dispel evil spirits at the 
beg;inning of each year. Ihc arrow used was 
called hamava or “devil-dcslroving arrow", rhe 
court function disappeared Ions: ago but the 
equipment remained as a children's io\. Cihildren 
of the Edo Period used small bows and airows to 
shoot at a target rolling on the ground Eater, 
however, although not used for sh(K)ting. bows 
and arrows were given to boss as New \’eat 
gifts, rhe custom was retained until the fust 
part of the Meiji Pencnl 

Fukiva (blowgun) 

rhe game is pla\ed b\ blowing a dait out 
of a pi{>e about three feel in length to hit a 
target 'I'he blowgun was onginallv emploved 
m hunting for game buds but it became a 
children’s lo\ toward the close ol the Edo Pe- 
riixi. Shooting galleries were built in large 
numbers, as in the (ase of 

fokei (cockht^hting) 

(ankfighiuig was a kind of momxunisr Mo 
l>e explaineii in detail below) enjoved in the 
(ourt ol the Heian Era and later spreading 
among the people In the (ouit. (ockfighls 
were held on March 'bd everv \ear with splen¬ 
did ceremonies, but among the people of latei 
generations the\ became an onasion toi gam¬ 
bling. It remains so lodav with wagers made 
on the tw'o cocks pitted against each other in 
a large* bamboo basket, riu* eochm cock is 
bred specialK for this purpose*. 

Tolvi-n (doghghting) and Togvu 
(Inilihghting) 

Both bull- and dogfighting have a long tra¬ 
dition. Dogfights are .seen icKlav in Kbchi and 
.-\kita prefectures, where fighting dogs are bred 
bv crossing a kind of Japanese dog with foreign 
breeds. Ehe dogs fetch high prices. 

Bullfighting, still to be .seen in Ehimr and 
Niigata prefectures, is diflereiii from (hat in 
Spain and Mexico in that bulls are pitted against 
bulls. It draws large crowds, almost equal in 
size to those attracted bv wrestling mauhes. 
and is accompanied orca.siona/iv b\ gambling. 
Bullfights became part of the entertainment 
world of Tokyo in the carlv years of the Meiji 
Period but were prohibited there soon afterward 
because of the cruel nature of the sport. Never¬ 
theless, bullfights can be seen even today in 
some localities. 


Monoiiw.xso (matching ijamo 

1 his indcHir game was prevalent among the 
nobihtN of tfie Heian l.ra Iwo gunips of |>eo- 
ple weie lined up on each side of a |udge and 
conipaied sj>eeitied sub)ects. including such birds 
as Japanese nigbtingules. dov(*s. or quails, 
a special s|m*i les of spidei .('ompaiing ils flving 
clislance . \aMou\ plants such a.s the jnnk. 
painma and c hrvsantiirmum to dec ide wine li 
had the piettier flowers, small objects such as 
lolcling pa|x'r (ans and uuc’tise Ixixes; and 
stones In most cases tfie game was plaved to 
the accompaniment of music and contestani.s 
iinpioMsrd poems on llir subieei compared. 

In utd-nu use. hitni'amne and e-uu tuf. the\ 
competed against each othcM with |KK‘tr\. lute 
music and paintings 

Poems and pic lines on seashells were used in 
another i\|>e ol matching game Part ol a }K>rtn 
oi pic lure was on one lialf of eadi bivalve shell 
and the icmaming {Kirtion was on the other 
half riie slieiis weie sepaialed and mixed 
up. the object ol the game l>emg to match tfie 
liaKes ol ilie jx>ems or tfie pictuies J'hr ron- 
lesiani who picked up the largest number of 
(oirecl piiirs was tfie winnei I'fie game dales 
li.ick to llir Heian Era and liec aine prevaleni 
among women in wealtfis nine haul housetiolds. 

Ut.i-y.irula (poem (.irils) 

l't< iTurutu, a common caicJ game, is Iwhevrd 
lo tiave its oiigin in kai-aita^r explained alxive. 
I'lu means jxiern and ginuta is a eiiphoiui lurrn 
ol kurula, a phonetic translation ol tfie Dutch 
wold Kaarlen (cards). I’fie game is a varia¬ 
tion ol kni-{tu'u\r. tfie |MK*ms l>riiig written on 
cards ircslrac! of shells. Each of one iiuiidrrd 
famous poems is divided into two parts and tfie 
cards on whicfi are written tfie latter fialvr^ 
ol tfie poems are spread out, face up, on tfie 
taiami Ix'lorc the panic ipanis. 1 hrsr cards are 
called toriJuJa, rneanitig hirially "taking cards", 
or < areJs to be picked up J'hr panic ipanrs in 
the game .scramble to pick up the Uirtfuda as 
the yomiU /reader) recites one by one the first 
parts ot the \>oems whic h are written on yomxjuda 
(literally, reading cards,. 

Jhe Ogura Hvakunm Isshu, or (hr Himclnv/ 
Poems One Hundred Pcjets /srlecied at 

Ogurayama;, are usually used Icjr the game, 
which is played as an individual or tram game, 
with many variations. At present uia-garuia is 
castomarily played at the New Year. 
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Haiu-garuta (flower cards) 

Hma-farula U laid to have been introduced 
from Holland in the early yean of the Edo 
Period, when it was called tmsm karuta and a 
pack comprised twelve cards each of four suits. 
Today, the pack used in hana-garuta, the Japa¬ 
nese venion of playing cards, is composed of 
twelve suiu representing the months of the year, 
with four cards in each suit. 

On the four cards of each suit are printed 
pictures of flowen or trees associated with each 
month of the year. Two cards of each suit have 
point values, which arc determined by the 
way in which the card is printed. The more 
elaborate cards have higher values than the 
simpler cards. For example, a chrysanthemum 
card on which there is also a sake cup is worth 
more points than the cards on which there is 
a flower and some writing. The simplest cards, 
on which there is just a flower, have no value 
at all. 

The game is played by three persons, each 
having seven cards in his hand. Six cards are 
laid face up on the table or on the latami and 
the remainder are placed in a pile face down. 
Each player in turn tries to match a card from 
his hand with one in the centre. If he cannot 
make a pair he must discard one of the cards 
from his hand. The game continues in the same 
way with the next players, with each person 
having seven turns, after which the score is 
counted. 

Points may be accumulated in various ways 
—by counting the points of the elaborate cards, 
by collecting sets of four cards on which the 
same flower is printed, and by collecting cards 
which have premium values. 

There are many different games played with 
these cards, but not quite so many as European 
card games. Hana-garuta is enjoyed widely 
today and is often used for gambling as in the 
case of European and American card games. 

Sugoroku (backgammon) 

Suganku was played by two persons facing 
eiudt other across a board. Each player threw 
a pair of dice in turn and moved one of his 
fifteen markers forward according to the num¬ 
ber indicated by the dice. The one whose mark¬ 
ers reached his opponent's area first won. The 
game is of Indian origin and was introduced 
into Japan through China. It was played from 
ancient times until the Edo Period, when it 
went out of fuhion. 


A variation, kamisugoroku (paper sugoroku), 
still played today came into fashion as sugoroku 
went out of vogue. It is a populsu* New Year 
game for children and is played by more than 
two persons using a piece of paper instead of 
a board. Each participant places his one mark¬ 
er at the starting line and advances it toward 
the goal and the player reaching the goal first 
is the winner. The number of moves is decided 
by a dice thrown in turns. 

In olden days there used to be Jodo (Pure 
Land) sugoroku showing the way from this world 
to heaven or hell; ikai (court rank) sugoroku, 
which gave the degrees of promotion of court 
officials; dochu (travel) sugoroku, indicating the 
53 stages on the Tdkaidd Highway. At pre¬ 
sent there are hundreds of kinds of sugoroku. 

Ken (hands) 

Ken was introduced from China and has 
many variations. Usually it is played between 
two persons as follows: A and B put out any 
number of their fingers simultaneously as each 
of them in turn tries to guess the sum of the 
number of fingers. For instance, if A cries “3” 
as he puts out two fingers and B puts out one, 
A wins because he has called correctly. The 
game was played at banquets and feasts in the 
Edo Period when ken meets were also held. 

As compared with this honken (orthodox 
ken), which was played as recently as in the 
Meiji Period, there was misukumi ken played by 
two persons who simultaneously put out their 
hands shaped in one of the three specified ob¬ 
jects. Each of the three objects wins against 
one of the renutining two and loses to the other. 
Janken is the only form of the game which re¬ 
mains today as a means to decide the dealer 
in card games, the server in a match, and so 
on. The three objects in this case are stone, 
paper and scissors indicated respectively by 
a closed first, an open palm, and two fingers. 
Stone wins against scissors but loses to paper, 
paper wins against stone but loses to scissors, 
and scissors witu agaiiut paper but loses to 
stone. 

Tosenkyo (fan-throwing) 

Tisenkyo is a variation vS tSko, introduced 
from China and involving throwing arrenvs into 
a jar with a small mouth. In tistejyd six or seven 
copper coins were piled up on a snutll box made 
of pauknvnia wood and on the pile of coins 
was placed a chi, a doll-like fluttering object 
made of paper and cloth. The purpose cS the 
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game was to knock off the by throwing at 
it an open folding fan from a distance of two 
metres. The wiimer was decided by the posi¬ 
tion of the fallen M and the co]q>er coins. There 
used to be in the Edo Period UstHkyi galleries 
but the game was played chiefly at banquets. 
It is no longer played. 

Oibane (battledore and shuttlecock) 

Oihant somewhat resembles both battledore 
and shuttlecock and badminton. The shuttle¬ 
cock-like object made from a soap-berry stuck 
with three to five pieces of feather is batted 
back and forth between two persons with a 
racket-shaped wooden board called hagoila. The 
game has no special rules other than that the 
person who allows the shuttlecock to drop to 
the ground loses. It has been played as a New 
Year game since the Edo Period and remains 
so today, played chiefly by girls and young 
women. The side of the racket which is not 
used for batting is decorated with beautiful 
designs which are taken from woodblock prints 
of the Edo Period. Most of them portray pop¬ 
ular kabuki actors of the time. 

Go (checkers) and Shogi (Japanese 
chess) 

Both are played by two persons facing each 
other across a board. On the go board are nine¬ 
teen thin black lines parallel with each edge, 
and on the intersecting points produced by 
the crossing of the lines each player places his 
stones one by one in turn, for the purpose of 
winning the widest territory on the board by 
surrounding as much vacant space as possible 
with his own stones. Usually the more skilful 
of the two uses white stones while his opponent 
uses black ones. 

Shogi is similar to chess in that the object of 
the game is to checkmate the adversary’s eshi 
(king). Both go and shogi were introduced from 
China in the Nara Era (eighth-ninth century), 
when they were played among the nobility, 
and it was not tmtil the sbiteenth century that 
the games gained their present wide popularity 
and complicated rules were added. About 
this time professional players emerged and 
the games enjoyed great prosperity under the 
protection of the ruling lords such as Oda Nobu- 
naga, Toyotomi Hideyoshi and the shdgm of 
the Tokugawa. In the Edo Period go and shogi 
experts were guauanteed a living by the Go 
Bureau and Shigi Bureau of the Tokugawa 


Shogunate and devised many new techniques. 
The most proficient in the game was awarded 
the title of sotijm (expert), and in the closing 
years of the Edo Period t)K games spread widely 
among the general public. As Imperial rule 
was ratored in the Mejji Period, the games 
lost the patronage of the ruler aixl temporarily 
declined in popularity but were revived as 
the number of enthusiasts increased and the 
newspapers carried detailed reports of the 
championship games between masters. As a 
result the experts obtained security and contrib¬ 
uted to the prosperity of the games. At present 
there arc more than two hundred professiotud 
players of both go and shigi and numerous 
amateurs from all walks of life. The title of 
iwpm is retained today and awarded to the 
winner of championships held periodically, 
although the holder of the title is no longer 
guaranteed economic security. 

Renju or Gomoku-narabc 

This is another game played by two persons 
with the go board and go stones. The object 
of the game is to place five stones in a row, 
crosswise, lengthwise or diagonally, by placing 
one stone at a time in turn and at the same 
time preventing the opponent from lining up 
his stones. In Japan the game gained wide 
popularity alter a leading newspaper published 
a feature article on it in 1903. 

MSjan (mahjong) 

Mijan, a game usually played by four per¬ 
sons, was prevalent in China during the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries and subse¬ 
quently spread widely throughout the world. 
It became a favourite game in Japan alter its 
introduction in 1920. During World War II 
its popularity waned temporarily but it made 
a recovery after the war and it is widely played 
today. Mijan is somewhat similar to the card 
game of bridge but the cards are replaced by 
small square tiles made of bamboo and bone. 
There are many different ways of playing the 
game. 

Dancing 

European ballroom dancing was introduced 
in the early years of the Meiji Period along with 
many other forms of Western culture. At that 
time dancii^ was confined to members of the 
upper classes. 

In order to entertain foreign diplomatic rep- 
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racntativa the Meiji Government opened the 
Rekunui-kan hall in TcAyo, where balls were 
given frequently for foreigners and Japanese 
nobility and dignitaries. In the 1920’s, West¬ 
ern style dancing became fashionable among 
the public as dance halls with profeaional 
dancers sprang up in large cities of Japan. 


During World War II dancing was prohibited 
but it revived with increasing vigour after the 
war. At present the latest as well as the tradi- 
tiotud styles of Western dancing are enjoyed 
at ballrooms and parties everywhere. There 
is also a movement to popularize square dances 
and folk dances. 



TOURISM 




XVII TOURISM 


INTRODUCTION 


Japan abounds in places and objects of in¬ 
terest to the tourist, but until nearlv the end 
of the Edo Era (1867) ihev served only to suitsfy 
the sightseeing urge of native travellers. In 
laci, the concept of tourism in a wider sense 
did not develop in Japan until the seventeenth 
century. It was at the beginning of that cenlur>', 
lor example, that the names of the three great 
scenic beauty spots of Japan (Matsushima, 
Ama-no-Hashidate and Itsukushima) firat be¬ 
came familiar among the general public. 

It was only after the Meiji Restoration that 
Japan began to lure foreign tourists. A small 
numl)cr of European travellers did come to 
Japan from lime to time during the previous 
two centuries, and their travel accounts and 
other writings served to kindle and foster the 
interest of foreign tourists. 

llie Meiji Restoration marked Japan’s debut 
on the international stage. In order to meet 
the needs of the increasing number of visitors 
from overseas, the first Western-style hotel, 
Hotcl-kan, was built in 'Isukiji, Tokyo, followed 
by similar establishments constructed either 
by foreign or domestic enterprise in Yokohama, 
Nikko, Kobe and other places. 'Ehe years be¬ 
tween 1886 and 1895 were characterized by 
a sweeping trend toward Westernization of the 
country. Typical of the Rokumei-Kan Era, 
the name by which this period of Westerniza¬ 
tion is now known, were the dances frequently 
held by nobles and senior ofEcials of the govern¬ 
ment to acquaint them with American and Eu¬ 
ropean people. 

Although lavish hospitality was extended 
to foreign visitors in those days, this should be 
viewed in its political and diplomatic context 
against the national policy of the time, rather 
than considered as the forerunner of the Japa¬ 


nese tourist industry in the mtxirrn sense. Some¬ 
thing of the real ioreruimcr of later tourist 
industry in Japan can f>e found in the Welcome 
Society, which was established in 1893 with the 
declared purjxises of guidance m improving 
tourist facilities, supervision and protection of 
tourist guides and publication of tourist in- 
lormaiion. 'Phough Japan came to lx* called 
a tourist paradise towards the end of the nine¬ 
teenth rmiury and its lieautirs and wonders 
gradually began to Im* known to P^uropran and 
American lounH(.s, piactically no jxMitive eiforts 
were made by the government itself to attract 
foreign temnst.s to Japan. It was as late as 1912 
that the Japan Travel Bureau (J'PB) was es¬ 
tablished primarily to provide facilities and 
serv'iccs to loreign visitors and to create more 
interest abroad. However, World War I and 
the Silxrrian Incident, as well as the deprrtsion 
and the (ireat Earthquake of 1923, proved 
scriou.s setbacks to the development of the Japa¬ 
nese tourist indasiry. 'Hie ouilcxjk was gkxjmy 
until (he middle of the 1920's when Japanese 
intellectuals began to manifest a keen and active 
inicrcai in tourism, for they became aware of 
the considerable contribution being made to 
the national economy by the newly emerging 
tourist industry in postwar P^uropean countries. 

In 1930 the government created the Board 
of 'Tourist Industry as a semi-indcpcndcnl 
agency of the Railways Ministry and bc^an 
an intensive program to promote the tourist 
industry in Japan. The government made 
available long-term low-interest loans for the 
construction or renovation of hotel facilities 
at hfteen tourist spots. Combined efforts of 
the government and the people were also exerted 
for publicity activities overseas and national 
enlightenment campaigns, 'llius, within the 
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coune of five or lix yean, the tourist industry 
was flourishing. 

With the closing of the Board of Tourist 
Industry at the end of 1942, all tourist industry 
activities ceased completely, though the business 
of the abolished board was nominally taken 
over by the Asia Travel .Society, which had 
come into being through a reorganization of 
the Japan Tourist Bureau. 

After the end of World War 11, as various 
cultural activities resumed, the tourist industry 
also reappeared, but there was no notable 
activity during the occupation period because 
of the many restrictions that postwar Japan 
had to face. After the termination of the oc¬ 
cupation, the number of overseas tourists to 
Japan increased so sharply that in 1954 it sur¬ 
passed the prewar record. Such a startling in¬ 
crease may be partly accounted for by the fact 


that large numbers of occupation soldiers, on 
returning to their homelands, related their 
favorable impressions of Japan. 

At present, the Department of Tourism of 
the Ministry of Transport is responsible for 
the national administration of tourist business, 
and it has consistently introduced legislation 
for promoting and improving international 
tourist services. 

The Japan National Tourist Organization 
(JNTO) was established in April 1964, by virtue 
of the Japan National Tourist Organization 
Law, and is a nonprofit national tourist promo¬ 
tion organization subsidized by the Japanese 
government. JNTO has as its object the promo¬ 
tion of Japan's tourist industry through overseas 
publicity, tourist information services and other 
activities necessary to stimulate tourist traffic 
to Japan. 


JAPAN AS A LAND OF TOURISM 


Location and Natural Environment 

Japan is situated off the eastern coast of 
the Asian Continent and separated from the 
American Continent by the Pacific Ocean. This 
location is a serious handicap to transportation 
from America, as well as from Europe. How¬ 
ever, now that 97 percent of visitors to this 
country travel by air, time is no longer a serious 
consideration; nevertheless the location of Japan 
remains a great disadvantage. As a matter of 
fact, a round-trip fare costs tourists from the 
American Continent, who make up half of the 
total overseas tourists to Japan, an amount 
that would be sufficient to cover an all expenses 
included short tour of Europe. 

Under the influence of the monsoon, which is 
further augmented by the Japan Current, the 
Kurile Current and the Tsushima Stream, 
Japan has, in summer, a moisture-laden wind 
blowing from the southeast, which brings much 
rain to southern Japan in particular. In winter, 
a northwest wind blows from the continent, 
causing heavy snowfalls in northern Japan. 
Thus the humidity is high and the amount of 
rainfall throughout the year is large. The hu¬ 
midity in summer causes such discomfort that 
not only housing but also clothing must be 
adapted to suit this climatic condititm. The 
national habit of taking fiequent baths, es¬ 
pecially hot spring baths, has developed as 


one result. The greater part of the country lies 
in the North Temperate Zone. The climate 
resembles that of the middle belt of the United 
States or the central and southern parts of 
Europe. 

Extending north and south from 45‘’3r to 
29°8', Japan is blessed with a considerable 
variety of local scenery. Like Italy, Japan is 
volcanic. Severe earthquakes that amount to 
disaster visit the land only once in a century 
and even then the damage will not affect more 
than one locality. A pleasant feature of the vol¬ 
canic country is to be found in its extraordinary 
abundance of hot springs, which will be dis¬ 
cussed later in more detail. 

Cultural Dualism 

It is often argued that one of the character¬ 
istics of the Japanese people is the remarkable 
ability to assimilate any imported culture. A 
large-scale importation of foreign culture has 
occurred three times in Japan’s history. The 
first was the importation of continental elements 
around the 3rd century a.d. and afterwards, 
which has been so well assimilated as to be 
almost unrecognizable now. I'he second im¬ 
portation started with the arrival of the Por¬ 
tuguese merchant ships in 1543, followed by the 
Jesuit missionaries, including Father Francis 
Xavier. The ban on entry to all Europeans 
except for the Dutch, which was placed by 
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the Shogunate about a century later, cut the 
importation to a minimum and through the 
subaequent long period of isolation all that had 
been imported was completely assimilated. 

The third importation took place immediately 
following the Meiji Restoration. But in spite of 
rapid and widespread adoption of all manner 
of things European and American in the last 
century, Japan still retains much of her own 
culture. Such a feature prevails in all aspects 
of life including eating, clothing and housing. 
Japanese people live on rice, and are accustomed 
to Japanese food, but Western meals are just 
as popular. While there arc still more than a 
few people who wear Japanese dress at home, 
they usually work in Western clothes. Most 
houses are Japanese style, but many of them 
have one or more Western-style rooms. Most 
public buildings are Western style, but in them 
Japanese lea is often served. Hotel facilities, 
which will be of direct concern to foreign tourists 
to Japan, are either Japanese style or Western 
style; some hotels offer both types of accommoda¬ 
tion. 

This dualism, however, does not imply any 
inconvenience to the foreign tourist. On the 
contrary, such a complexity of culture tends 
rather to offer a variety of tourist appeals. It 
might be said that Japan represents a comer 
of the world where various cultures have drifted 
together. To tourists from Europe and America, 
however, a stronger appeal will no doubt be 
the inherent features of Japanese culture. On 
the other hand, tourists from Asian countries 
will be more interested in the extraordinarily 
rapid development of imported culture in Japan. 

Manners, Customs and Language 

Japanese manners and customs arc peculiar 
and unique. There are so many facets that they 
cannot be properly generalized as Oriental. 
Some may appear similar to those of China, 
but careful observers will find important differ¬ 


ences between them. In this connection, one 
may be reminded of the fart that the Japanese 
language, resembling Chinese in written form, 
differs completely from it in structure, or the 
fact that Japanese dishes in which maleiiali 
are usually the same as those of Chinese dishes 
differ greatly in cooking methods. 

If he wishes to gain a thorough idea of the 
heterogeneous manners and customs of the 
Japanese people, it will be best for the visitor 
to enter a Japanese home and live with the 
familv, if circumstances allow. It is there that 
customs handed down through many hundreds 
of years are often found being observed in daily 
life, and that many keys to the enigma of the 
Japanese nation may be discovered. 

The Home-V'isii System, initiated in Kyoto 
Cily, aims at enabling foreign visitors to gel 
in closer touch with Japanese families and their 
home life. At present, scores of Japanese families 
have offered their homes—out of sheer good¬ 
will—for maintaining this system in Tokyo, 
Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka. Utsii, Kobe and Kana- 
gawa. 

Even short-term visitors, most of whom will 
not have a chance to become familiar with 
Japanese home life, may observe some of these 
customs on the street if they are careful and 
observant enough. Women in kimono, packages 
carried in furoskiki wrapping, babies carried 
on the mother's back—these strange scenes 
will be seen everywhere. The woman’s tradi¬ 
tional hairstyle, which has generally lost its 
popularity, is still seen here and there during 
the New Year period. 

.Seasonal customs such as the pine decora¬ 
tion of the New Year, the carp pennant in May, 
the bamboo decoration of the Vega Festival 
in July, fireworks exhibitions in summer and 
chrysanthemum dolls in autumn are among 
the things most likely to be seen even by hasty 
tourisu. Various functions associated with the 
loitivals at temples and shrines should also 
attract the interest of tourists. 


SCENIC FEATURES 


Tlie first and foremost characteristic of Japa¬ 
nese scenery is iu rich variety. The coastline 
(total length: 16,214 miles) is curved and punc¬ 
tuated with a great number of promontories, bays 
and numerous smsdl islands. Mountainous areas 
total 142,338 square miles, resulting in many river 
rapids and beautiful valleys. Combined with these 


are waterfalls, lakes, foresu, plains, tilled fields and 
villabes—giving every possible variety to Japanese 
scenery. 

The elements and seasonal changes also 
play important roles. Except for Hokkaido, 
most of Japan enjoys a relatively regular rota¬ 
tion of the four seasons. In spring the world- 
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famous cherry blossoms come into bloom all 
over the country and wild flowers turn the 
fields into gold. Fresh verdure is a harbinger 
of summer and is followed by wisteria and 
azalea; autunrn is the season of the chrysan¬ 
themum. Snow in winter not only offers delightful 
opportunities for skiing, but also affords the 
traditional pleasure of “snow admiring”. 

The rich variety of the scenery and its elegant 
beauty have combined to develop and cultivate 
a genuine love of nature in the minds of the 
Japanese. The unique development of gardening, 
the native flower arrangement and bonsai (mini¬ 
ature potted trees), the colorful yuzm pattern 
of kimono loved by women, the hobby of haiku 
widely popular among the general public, 
none of these can be properly understood with¬ 
out taking into account this love of nature. 

The second characteristic of Japanese scenery 
is elegance, a natural result of the characteristic 
of Japan’s nature itself. The Three Famous 
Scenic Stops still represent the Japanese ideal. 
Oyodo Michikaze, a noted haiku poet of the 
Edo Period, selected Twelve Scenic Places. 
From this widely accepted selection may be 
surmised the traditional essentials of beauty 
in scenery. The Twelve Scenic Places were: 
(1) Tago-no-ura, (2) Matsushima, (3) Hakozaki, 
(4) Ama-no-hashidate, (5) Waka-no-ura, (6) 
Lake Biwa, (7) Itsukushima, (8) Kisakata, 
(9) Asamayama, (10) Matsue, (11) Akashi, 
(12) Kanazawa (Kanagawa Pref.). 

Of the twelve, Kisakata has, since 1804, 
lost its tourist value, and the Kanazawa of 
today no longer retains its past beauty. The 
others are still noted for their elegant beauty. 
All twelve, except for Lake Biwa, have in com¬ 
mon the fact that they are seaside sites, where 
the white of sand and the green of pine trees 
are generally the chief component features. 
This fact merits attention in understanding 
the Japanese disposition toward natural scenery. 

Since the Meiji Period many new scenic places 
such as Karuizawa and Lake Nojiri have been 
explored and discovered by foreign travel- 
lovers. Stimulated by these discoveries, the 
Japanese have come to appreciate the beauty 
of many high mountains, plateaus and mountain 
lakes, lliough new criteria of scenic beauty 
have thus developed among the Japanese, they 
have not aflected the traditional Japanese liking 
for elegant beauty. 

The third characteristic of Japanese scenery 
is the human influence. This may be attributed 
to the fact that Japan has a large population 
living within a comparatively narrow area 
and that the Japanese race has a long history. 


Primeval virgin forests or vast plains are scarcely 
seen in Japan; even in the remotest part of 
the country a tourist cannot direct his camera 
towards a scene without including roads, bridges, 
villages or other human products. It is common 
to see many cultivated fields terrace above 
terrace on the slopes of mountains. Small stretches 
of paddy fields are sometimes found in the 
most unexpected parts of high mountains and 
deep valleys. In the woods and on hills are 
often seen temples and shrines. Old castles are 
also seen here and there with their main towers 
standing out against the sky. In large and small 
cities where the busiest centers are mostly oc¬ 
cupied by modern buildings, traditional houses 
and shops still remain at their side. In rural 
villages remain many farmers’ houses rich in 
local color. 

Even cities like Tokyo, Osaka and Nagoya, 
which do not offer scenes of special Japanese 
color, still retain a certain native beauty. As 
such, Kyoto, Kobe, Fukuoka, Nagasaki and 
Hakodate are typical. Sendai, Kumamoto, 
Kanazawa and Okayama gain their beauty 
from their hills, forests and rivers. 

Vegetable fields and rice paddies can be 
seen everywhere in the country. These are not 
limited to open areas but are found even on 
hill slopes or among high mountains. In rice 
paddies, Chinese milkvetch spreads a beautiful 
pink carpet and often forms a most charming 
landscape in contrast with the yellow rape. 

Planted forests are one of the remarkable 
features of the Japanese landscape. Afforesta¬ 
tion is stimulated by the need for timber and 
fuel as well as an anti-flood measure. 

Mountains. In spite of its narrowness—its 
widest part extending only 170 miles—Japan 
has many mountains. Among the mountainous 
countries of the world Japan ranks behind only 
Switzerland and Norway. 

There are three types of mountains in Japan: 
volcanic formation, granite formation and sed¬ 
imentary and metamorphic formation, each 
offering its own scenic features. 

It is natural that a large majority of the na¬ 
tional parks in Japan should be located with 
a volcano or a group of volcanoes as their center. 
(E.g., Akan, Daisetsuzan, Shikotsu-Toya, Towada, 
Bandai-Asahi, Hikko, Jo-Shin-Etsu-Kogen, Fuji- 
Hakone, Daisen, Aso, Unzen, Saikai and Kiri- 
shima.) Among others, Mt. Fuji is world-famous; 
the sublime symmetry of its silhouette is almost 
without parallel in the world. There are a num¬ 
ber of volcanoes of the “konide” type throughout 
the country, which resembling Mt. Fuji in 
shape, are often called “so-and-so Fuji” in addi- 
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tion to the word denoting locality. The contour 
of a volcano is not the only factor in its beauty; 
the configuration of the crater and the lava 
on the slopes are also important. Besides vol¬ 
canoes of the “konide” type, there are those 
of “tholoide” type (e.g., Daisen, Hakonc-Koma- 
gatake, Unzen, etc.), “aspide” type (e.g., Gassan, 
Kirigamine, etc.) and others. There are also 
several volcanoes that present beautiful though 
unsymmetrical outlines as a result of repeated 
eruptions. (E.g., Hakkoda-san, Bandai-san, Nikko, 
Hakone, Norikura-dake, Yatsugatake, Unzen- 
dake, Kirishima, etc.) 

There are still a large number of active vol¬ 
canoes including Oshima, Asama and Yakedake, 
Me-Akandake, Tokachidake, Asahidake and 
Naramaedake in Hokkaido, and Aso-zan in 
Kyushu. Aso-zan is a complex, active volcano 
consisting of five mountains that appeared 
after eruptions within the huge crater, caused 
by the crumbling process of the central part 
of the old volcano and five other conical volcanoes 
nearby. 

The Japan Alps are typical of a large cluster 
of mountains largely composed of granite rocks. 
The Alps became widely known after expedi¬ 
tions by Reverend Walter Weston and G. H. 
Chamberlain, who came to Japan in the early 
years of the Meiji Period. They include the 
Tateyama, Hakubadake, Yarigatake, Hodaka- 
dake, etc. Lesser granite mountains are found 
in many parts of western Japan. 

Aqueous rocks can be seen among the South¬ 
ern Alps and the Chichibu Mountains in the 
eastern section of Honshu and among the Omine 
group in the west. The contours of this moun¬ 
tain scenery arc rectilinear and a number of 
strata can be recognized on cliff surfaces. 

Mountain climbing used to be called a moun¬ 
tain pilgrimage and was very often for religious 
purposes. Mt. Fuji, iTateyama, Hakusan, Cho- 
kaizan, three mountains in Dewa (Haguro-san, 
Gassan and Yudono-san), Omine, Daisen and 
Hiko-san were all sacred mountains where 
religious climbs were made. Following the 
custom of the ascetic pilgrim, climbers used 
to go up the mountains in white clothes with 
pilgrim staff in hand, chanting the rokkon shojo, 
the sutra for purification from the six roots 
of evil. Even today one may find a few climbers 
in this traditional attire among modem moun¬ 
taineers. 

Rivers, valleys, waterfalls, lakes. The to¬ 
pography of Japan, with neither deserts nor 
prairies, does not allow for magnificent rivers 
or lakes. The Tone River only deserves the 
name of river; others are mostly streams flowing 


down through mountain valleys. However, 
these rivers offer wonderful scenic delights. 
The Kurobegawa at Kurobe and the Azusagawa 
at Kamikochi, both in the Japan Alps, are 
the most celebrated. Similar charming scenery 
is to be seen in the upper reaches of the Kiso- 
gawa and at Mitake Shosenkyo. The Oirase 
near Lake Towada is typical of limpid mountain 
streams. Typical riverside scenery peculiar to 
a mountain area of aqueous rock is to be found 
in the valleys of the Hotsugawa and the Kamo- 
gawa. The Kumanogawa, which rises in the 
Omine Range and sweeps down through val¬ 
leys of aqueous rock, presents a deep and un¬ 
ruffled depth at Toro-Hatcho. The Kumagawa 
in Kyushu has the longest rapids in Japan; 
Oboke and Koboke in Shikoku Island and the 
Kisogawa near the Inuyama Castle present 
similar scenery. 

Among many waterfalls in various parts 
of the country, the Kegon Waterfall in Nikko 
and the Nachi Waterfall in Kumano are the 
most famous. 

Famoits lakes in flat areas are Biwako, Shinji- 
ko, Hamanako, Kasumigaura and Hachirogata. 
Except for Biwako, which is surrounded by 
mountains, appearing somewhat like a moun¬ 
tain lake, all the others are situated close to 
the sea. 

In the volcanic mountain areas, mountain 
lakes arc often found. Some volcanoes, like 
Kirishima, contain a group of lakes formed as 
the craters filled with water. Towadako is typi¬ 
cal of caldera lakes. Among other caldera lakes 
are Jussharoko, Mashuko, Shikotsuko and Toyako 
in Hokkaido, Tazawako in Akita Prefecture 
and Ashinoko in Hakone. The deepest lake in 
Japan. Tazawako is 425 meters deep, and Towa¬ 
dako IS larger than Crater Lake in the United 
States. 

Chuzenjiko in Nikko, Taishoike in Hamikochi, 
Shikaribetsuko in the Daisetsuzan mountains, 
and the Five Lakes around Mt. Fuji are dam 
lakes formed when valley rivers were dammed 
by lava. 

In the past, only lakes near the main traffic 
routes, such as Biwako, Suwako and Ashinoko, 
used to attract tourist attention, but many 
mountain lakes have recently become objects 
of tourism. 

Coasts. A natural result of its insular posi¬ 
tion is that Japan is rich in seaside scenery. 
Exceptionally grand are the Rikuchu coast 
and Oki Islands. 

The most large-scale and typical is the Seto 
Inland Sea with its indented coastlines and 
innumerable islands, mostly of granite and 
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partly of volcanic rocks. Among others, Shodo- 
shima with the novel rock landscape of Kankakei, 
Yashima with its roof>shaped mesa, Washuzan 
and Sensuito offer fine views. Itsukushima, one 
of the Three Great Scenic Spots of Japan, is 
representative of the Inland Sea. 

The other two great scenic spots, Matsushima 
and Ama-no-Hashidate, are of a similar coastal 
landscape. Matsushima is an archipelago land¬ 
scape in Matsushima Bay and Ama-no-Hashidate 
is a long, white sand bar clad with old pine 
trees stretching across a bay. 

Of other archipelago landscapes, those of 
the Amakusa Islands and Kujukushima, both 
in Kyushu, can compare with Matsushima. 
The panoramic view of Yomigahama across 
Nakanoumi, which can be best commanded 
from Takaosan on Shimane Peninsula, may 
even surpas-s Ama-no-Hashidate in magnitude 
and beauty. 

Volcanic Bay in Hokkaido, Kujukurihama 
in Chiba Prefecture, Urato Bay in Kochi Pre¬ 
fecture, Niji-no-Matsubara in Saga Prefecture 
and Kinkowan, Fukiage-no-hama and Shibushi- 
wan in Kagoshima Prefecture are long expanses 
of beach. 

In contrast with the comparatively smooth 
landscapes mentioned above, there are also 
precipitous clifis and strangely shaped rocks and 
islands. The Japan Sea coast, the western part 
of Oga Peninsula in Akita Prefecture, the west 
coast of Sado Island, Sotomo and Tojimbo in 
Fukui Prefecture, the west coast of the Note 
Peninsula, Uradome coast in Tottori Prefecture, 
Miho-no-Kitaura in Shimane Prefecture, the 
west coast of Dozen in the Oki Islands, Keya- 
no-Oto and Nanatsugama in Kyushu are ail 
fine examples. On the Pacific side, the Rikuchu 
Coast, Kumano Coast (Onigajo) in Wakayama 
Prefecture, Muroto Promontory and Ashizuri 
Promontory in Shikoku are similarly rugged. 
Except for the Rikuchu Coast and the Oki 
Islands, which present comparatively large- 
scale landscapes, however, most of these places 
are valued for their contrasting mixture of 
charming scenic beauties. For example, Keya- 
no-Oto and Niji-no-Matsubara, contrasted with 
each other, form a happy combination for the 
tourist. 

Since most of Japan enjoys a temperate and 
moist climate, it is characterized by a large 
quantity and great variety of species of plant 
life, bringing to the natural scenery delicate 


changes of color according to place and season. 
Generally speaking, there are few places where 
natural forests present a grapd landscape; 
most of the forests in Japan are planted. The 
forests in the southwest are mainly temperate 
zone foreste that consist of broad-leaved ever¬ 
greens. Most of the forests in the middle and 
northeastern parts consist of beech, birch, oak, 
horse chestnut (Aesculus turbinate), hinoki 
(chamaecyparis obtusa), katsura (Cercidip hyl- 
lum japonicum) and other broad-leaved trees. 
In the mountains of Honshu and in Hokkaido 
are frigid-zone forests, which largely consist 
of needle-leaved trees, resembling those in 
north Europe and Canada. Akan and Daisetsu- 
zan National Parks in Hokkaido and Oku- 
Nikko in Honshu contain typical forests of this 
kind. 

Most characteristic of Japan is the pine, an 
important component of the Japanese landscape. 
Mountains generally abound in red pines (pinus 
densiflora) mixed with broad-leaved evergreen 
and deciduous trees, while in the coastal forests 
grow black pines (pinus thunbergii). Bamboo 
are seen throughout the country. The fact that 
the seasonal change of their green is the reverse 
of that in broad-leaved trees gives the natural 
scenery further variety. 

Among the trees that add color and charm 
is the mountain cherry, which blooms in the 
spring; Yoshino in Wakayama, Arashiyama 
in Kyoto and many other places are celebrated 
because of them. In May and June the red, 
orange and purple colors of azalea brighten 
the Reids and mountains. The most celebrated 
places for azaleas are Kirishimayama and 
Unzen in Kyushu. Mt. Fuji and Akagisan 
in the vicinity of Tokyo are noted for milk- 
vetch, the so-called renge azalea. Maples, which 
turn red in autumn, present no less beauty than 
these flowering trees. They grow in multitudes 
almost everywhere in the country and Nikko 
and Towada Lake are especially famous for 
blazing autumn tints. 

Alpine plants are not abundant in Japan; 
only the Japan Alps and the plateaus of Hokkai¬ 
do present a flower zone that reminds us of the 
Alps in Europe. Tateyama, Shirouma, Yatsu- 
gatake and Daisetsuzsm are noted for alpine 
plants. The Oze Swamp in Nikko may well 
attract worldwide interest with its novelty of 
plant life. 
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HOT SPRINGS 


Japan is unique in the world for its abundance 
of hot springs. Bathing in hot springs has been 
very popular since olden times and numerous 
hot-spring hotels have been built at scenic 
spots to accommodate tourists. 

Mineral springs that are medically efficacious 
number more than 1,100; those called hot springs 
vary in temperature from 80° F to 226° F at 
the source. The principal ones are listed below: 
Hokkaido—Yunokawa, Toyako, Noboribetsu 
and Jozankei. 

Northeastern Japan—Ikaho, Shiobara, Nasu, 
Nikko-Yumoto, Kinugawa, Shimo-suwa, 
Yumura, lizaka, Higashiyama, Akakura, Gero, 
Katayamazu, Awara, Yamanaka, Yamashiro, 
Kaminoyama, Atsumi, Yuze, Hanamaki, Owani 
and Asamushi. 

Hakone—Yumoto, Tonosawa, Miyanoshita, Go- 
ra, Kowakidani and Sengokubara. 

Izu Peninsula—Yugawara, Izusan, Atami, Ito, 
Shunzenji, Imaihama and Nagaoka. 

Southern Japan—Arima, Takarazuka, Shira- 
hama, Katsuura, Tottori, Kinosaki, Misasa, 
Tamatsukuri, Dogo, Musashi, Beppu, Takeo, 
Ureshino, Obama, Unzen, Yunotani, Toshita, 
Tochinoki and Kirishima. 

The most noted hot spring in Hokkaido is 
Noboribetsu, north of Muroran City. This 


popular resort amid a magnificent natural 
setting possesses geysers that spout eight to 
ten feet in height. Kusatsu in Honshu is an 
internationally known sulphurous spring with 
a high temperature (120° F). Ikaho is typical 
of mountain hot springs, and Atami of coastal 
hot springs. Arima, at the foot of Rokkozan, 
is located near Kobe City and attracts bathen 
during the hot summer. Beppu in Kyushu en¬ 
joys worldwide fame as a hot spring city; “Inferno 
Pilgrimage”, a course through various hot 
spring formations, is a special feature at Beppu 
together with sand bathing on the seashore. 
Dogo in Shikoku is said to be the oldest hot 
spring in Japan. Unzen in Kyushu also offers 
hot springs and its high altitude makes it a 
pleasant summer resort. 

Nearly all hot springs are more or less ra¬ 
dioactive. Those at Masudomi and Misasa 
are especially noted for their high radioactivity. 
The former is a cold mineral spring and can 
be reached from Nirasaki on the Chuo Rail¬ 
way Line, while the latter is a hot spring with 
Agei on the San-in Railway Line as the nearest 
station. Misasa, with its high radioactivity of 
142.14 Mache’s units per liter, ranks Just below 
Ischia Hot Spring in Italy, which claims the 
highest radioactivity in the world. 


CONSERVATION OF NATURE 


In Japan, with its overflowing population, 
efforts for the conservation of nature often 
conflict with the increasing need for economic 
development. The principal measure for the 
conservation of nature is the legal institution 
of national parks and quasi-national parks. 
Most of these legally established parks are natural 
parks. Certain beauty spots and natural monu¬ 
ments are protected under the provisions of 
the Cultural Property Protection Law. 

As private organizations, the Nature Con¬ 
servation Society of Japan and Japan National 
Trust are active in arousing public interest 
for the prevention of destruction of natural 
resources and in bringing the pressure of public 
opinion to bear upon the authorities concerned. 


National Parks 

National Parks were first designated in 1934. 
In the first year there were eight and in 1936 
four new national parks were added. During 
the period that began with the outbreak of the 
China Incident and led to World War II, the 
administration of national parks was almost 
entirely neglected. With the re-emergence of 
the tourist industry after the end of the war, 
the question of national parks again came into 
the limelight. 

In 1946, the Ise-Shiraa National Park was 
added to the original twelve national parks. 
With subsequent additions of two in 1949, 
two in 1950, two in 1955 and finally four in 
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the ihrpf years from 1962 lo 1964, national 
parks at present number twenty-three. 

Like national park.s in other countries, those 
in Japan represent the most typical natural 
beauty spots. The designation of national parks 
IS primarily intended to conserve nature and 
secondarily to provide the people with places 
for recreation, as well as to offer national scenic 
beauty to tourists from abroad. It is to be noted 
that It t(K)k some 20 years to make the insti¬ 
tution of the national parks a reality in spite 
of the fad that the movement was started early 
in the final years of the Meiji Period under 
the influence of Euro|X'an and American in¬ 
stitutions. This may be partly accounted for 
by the peculiar natural features of Japan that 
made selection difficult, and partly by detii- 
mental factors such as World War 1 and the 
(ireat Earthquake of 1923. 

It IS a eharacteristie that in spite of the prin¬ 
ciple that the entire area of a national park 
should be state-owned land, the national parks 
contain considerable areas of prefect urally 
and piivalely owned land. Whenever thorough 
conservation of nature is necessary, however. 


the part of a national park that generally does 
not contain private land is designated as a 
Special Region where various human activities 
arc subject to the permission of the authorities 
concerned. 

One of the notable features common to most 
national parks in Japan is the fact that they 
present volcanic landscapes. With a few ex¬ 
ceptions, all the national parks contain some 
volcanoes. 

As a result of the insular position of Japan, 
another characteristic is that many of the parks 
are associated with coastal landscapes. The 
Seto Inland Sea presents world-famous coastal 
scenery; its charming landscapes and lovely 
fisliing villages are of great tourist appeal. Saikai 
National Park pre.sents an archipelago scene 
of the open sea; Kikuchu Coast is a landscape 
resulting from oceanic erosion; Ise-Shima fares 
the sea and Yosliino-Kumano contains coastal 
landscape. If we include national parks that 
command fine vic*ws of the sea, Fuji-Hakone, 
Daisen, Unzen, Kirishima and many others 
come under this category. 


f.isi of National I*arks (Nov.. 1971) 


Dale of Area l.ocation 

Name Dcsiignation (ha.) (Prefecture) 


Shircloko 

Jun. 

1, 

1%4 

41,375 

Hokkaido 

Akan 

bee. 

4, 

19.34 

87,498 

Hokkaido 

Daiselsu-Zan 

Dor 

4, 

1934 

231,929 

Hokkaido 

Shikolsu-Tova 

May 

16, 

1949 

98,660 

Hokkaido 

'rowada-Hacliimaiitai 

Feb. 

1. 

1936 

83,351 

Aomori, Akita, Iwate 

Riku( hu-Kaigan 

May 

2, 

19.5,5 

11,584 

Iwate 

Handai-Asahi 

Sept. 

.'j. 

1950 

189,661 

Vamagala, Nngata, 
Fukushima 

Nikko 

De< . 

4, 

1934 

140,698.1 

Fukushinia, Tochigi, 
Gunma, Niigata 

Joshinetsii-Kogfn 

Sept. 

7, 

19")0 

188,915 

(junma, Niigata, 

Nagano 

Chichibii-Tama 

July 

in. 

19.50 

121,600 

Tokyo, Saitama, 

Nagano, Yamanashi 

I'uji-Hakoue*Izu 

f'eb. 

2, 

1936 

122,309 

Kanagawa, Shizuoka, 
Yamanashi 

Chubu-Sangaku 

Dec. 

4, 

1934 

169,768 

Niigata, Toyama, 
Nagano, Gifu 

Minami-Aips 

Jun. 

1, 

1964 

35,798.8 

Yamanashi, Nagano, 
Shizuoka 

Hakusan 

Nov. 

12, 

1962 

47,402 

Toyama, Ishikawa, 
Fukui, Gifu 

Ise-Shima 

Nov. 

20, 

1946 

52,036 

Mie 

Yoshino-Kumano 

Feb. 

1 , 

1936 

55,936 

Mic, Nara, Wakayama 

Sanin-Kaigan 

July 

15, 

1963 

8,995.9 

Kyoto, Hyogo, Tottori 

Daisen-Oki 

Feb. 

1 , 

1936 

31,927 

Tottori, Okayama, 
Shimane 

Seto-Naikai 

Mar. 

16, 

1934 

56,924.9 

Wakayama, Hyogo, 
Okayama, Hiroshima, 
Yamaguchi, Tokushima, 
Kagawa, Ehime, 
Fukuoka, Oita 
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Aso 

Dec. 4. 

1934 

73,060 

Kiiinamoio. Ou.i 

Saikai 

Mar. 16, 

i9r)') 

21.324 

N.igasaki 

Unzcn-Amakusa 

Mar. 16, 

1934 

23.UK).2 

Nagasaki. Kagoshima, 

Kinshima-Yaku 

Mar. 16, 

1934 

55,231 

Kiinianiolo 

Miva/aki. Kagoshima 

Quasi-National Parks 

Natural beauty spots that are nearlv equiv- 

cjuasi-naitonal. Since 1950. areas that cannot 
reach the standaids ol national parks but are, 
n<‘\ ei t!ieless. worthwhile seem mg have been 
designated as cjuasi-national parks. ’Lbere aie 

alent to those of national parks are set aside as 

loriv-fom of these at 

present. 

- — --—- - 

List of I*arks (No\ . 1971' 

Dale of \rea 

1 .ocatioii 

Name 

D(*signation 

ih.i 1 

(PridcN lure' 

Rishin-Rebun 

|uly in. 

19()') 

1(1,703 

Mokkaulo 

Abashiri 

July 1, 

19".H 

37,412 

1 lokkuiulo 

Niseko-Sliakoian- 

July 24, 

19(,3 

19.338 

1 iokkaiclo 

Otaru-Kaigan 

Onuma 

July 1, 

19'i8 

9.'K)9 

Dokkaitlo 

Sliimokita Pomnsula 

July 22, 

19f)8 

IH.7(I3.(. 

Aomori 

Kurikoina 

July 22, 

I9t)« 

77,137 

Iw.iie. Miv.igi, .Akiia 

Cbokai 

July 24, 

1903 

28.313 

Akita, ^ .im.ig.tl.) 

Zao 

\ug. H, 

I9<i3 

40.089 

Vatnagata. Mivagi 

Sado-Vahiko 

July 27, 

195(1 

4(»,030 

Nugata 

Suigo 

Mur 3, 

1959 

24,917 

Ib.iiagi, Ohiha 

Minami-Boso 

Aug. 1, 

1938 

3.f.7() 

CInhu 

'I'anzawM-Oyarn.! 

Mar 2S, 

196') 

2t..343 

K.iiiagawa 

Noio-Haiilo 

M.iy 1, 

19t)3 

9,799.8 

'loy.im.i, l.shik.iwa 

Krhizen-Kaga-Kaigaii 

May 1, 

I9('.4 

8,992 2 

Isbikawa, Lukui 

Myogi-Arahuiie-Sakii- 

Apr, in, 

19ti9 

13,123 4 

(iiinma, .Nagano 

Kogon 

YaLsugatake-C^husbin- 

Jiin. 1. 

1964 

39,857 

N.igano. 3’amanasbi 

Kogeii 

7Vnrvu-t)kumikawa 

Ian. 10. 

1969 

25,755.7 

Nagano. Shizuoka. Ait hi 

Ibi-Sekigahara-Yoro 

Doc, 28, 

197(1 

18.920 

Gifu 

Hida-Kisogawa 

M.ir, 3, 

19()4 

13,280 

(diu. Alchi 

Mikawa-Wan 

Apt, in. 

19,38 

8,I97.(. 

Alt hi 

Aithi-Kogen 

Dot. 211, 

197(1 

21.721 

An hi 

Waktisa-Wan 

Jun. 1, 

19,5,5 

20,3f.Lf) 

I'ukui, Kytilo 

Suzuka 

July 22, 

19()8 

29.892.8 

Mie, Shiga 

Muroo-Akamc-Aovama 

Dot. 28, 

1970 

90,878 

Shiga, Kyoto 

Biwako 

July 24, 

1930 

(Hl.n74 

Shiga, K>oio 

Yamalo-Aogaki 

Dor. 28, 

197(1 

3.742.2 

Nara 

Kongo-Ikoma 

Apr. 10, 

1938 

15.(,24.n 

Osaka, Nara 

Koya-Ryujin 

Mar. 23, 

19417 

19,213 

Nara, Wakayama 

Hyonosen-Ushiroyama- 

Apr. in. 

I9fi9 

40,507 2 

Hyogo, Okayama, 

Nagisan 

Hiba-Dogo-Taishaku 

July 24, 

19(13 

7,808 

I ottori 

'I'olton, Shimane, 

Nishi-Chugoku-Sanchi 

Jan. 10, 

19(19 

28,533 

Hiroshima 
'lotton, Hirosliima. 

Kilanagato-Kaigan 

Nov. 1. 

195,5 

8,030 

Yamagut.hi 

V'amaguchi 

Akiyoshidai 

Nov. I, 

1955 

4,534 

Yamaguchi 

Tsurugi-San 

Mar. 3, 

1964 

21.197 

Ibkushima, Kochi 

Muroto-Anan-Kaigan 

Jun. 1, 

1955 

7,216 

Tokushima, Kochi 

Ishizuchi 

Nov. 1, 

1955 

10,683 

Ehime, Kochi 

Aahizuri 

Apr. 1, 

1955 

9,426 

Ehime, Kochi 

Genkai 

Jun. 1, 

1956 

9,710 

Fukuoka. Saga 

Iki-Tsushima 

July 22, 

1968 

12.625 

Nagasaki 

Vaba-Hita-Hikosan 

July 29, 

1950 

108,809 

Fukuoka, Kumamoto, 


Oita 
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Sobo-Katamuki 
Nichinan-Kaigan 
Metji Memorial Forest- 
Takao 

Meiji Memorial Forest- 
Minoo 


Mar. 25, 1965 
Jun. 1, 1955 
Dec. 11, 1967 

Dec. 11, 1967 


22,000 Oita, Miyazaki 

4,643 Miyazaki, Kagoshima 

769.7 Tokyo 

962.6 Osaka 


Prefectural Natural Parks 

Prcfectura! natural parks are designated by 
the prefectures. Except for three prefectures 
(Toyama, Osaka and Kagawa) all of the 46 
prefectures of the country have parks in this 
category totaling 279 altogether. 

Scenic Places 

Scenic places are, side by side with historic 
sites and natural monuments, one of the divi¬ 
sions of Cultural Property, protected under 


the terms of the Cultural Property Protection 
Law. Principal features of some of these scenic 
places are gardens and bridges, while others 
are valleys, coasts, mountains and other natural 
features. In the latter cases, the designation 
of scenic places may be considered as a type 
of conservation of nature. Matsushima (Miyagi), 
Mitake-Shosenkyo (Yamanashi), Kamikochi 
(Nagano), Itsukushima (Hiroshima), Unzen- 
dake (Nagasaki), Lake Towada and Oirase 
Rapids (Aomori, Akita), Ama-no-Hashidate 
(Kyoto) and Torohatcho (Wakayama, Mie, 
Nara) and Mt. Fuji (Yamanashi, Shizuoka) 
are especially notable. 


TOURIST FACILITIES 


Museums and Gardens 

Of the more than 350 museums throughout 
the country, the most distinguished are as follows: 
Tokyo National Museum 
National Museum of Modem Art, Tokyo 
National Museum of Western Art, Tokyo 
Kyoto National Museum 
Nara National Museum 
National Science Museum, Tokyo 
Osaka Municipal Museum of Art 
Osaka Municipal Museum of Natural History 
Bridgestone Museum, Tokyo 
Gotoh Art Museum, Tokyo 
Nezu Art Museum, Tokyo 
Okura Shukokan Museum, Tokyo 
Yamatane Art Museum, Tokyo 
Museum of Transportation, Tokyo 
Communications Museum, Tokyo 
Science Museum, Tokyo 
Tokugawa Art Museum, Nagoya 
Nagoya Municipal Museum 
Ohara Art Museum, Kurashiki 
Kanagawa Prefectural Museum, Yokohama 
Yokosuka Municipal Museum 
There are 54 zoological gardens, 73 aquar¬ 


iums, 95 botanical gardens and 9 zoological 
botanical gardens. 

Amusement Facilities 

From olden days the Japanese have enjoyed 
simple amusements and pleasures without any 
specific facilities, such as flower viewing, grass 
picking, and seasheli gathering in spring; firefly 
viewing in summer; mushroom gathering, chest¬ 
nut gathering, and full moon and maple viewing 
in autumn; snow viewing in winter and fishing 
throughout the year. Recently many facilities 
have been constructed including skiing resorts, 
skating rinks, golf courses, camping sites and 
sea-bathing resorts. 

Lodging Facilities 

Over 300 Western-style hotels in Japan are 
operated generally on the European plan. 
Japanese-style hotels may afford a novel ex¬ 
perience to tourists, who must take off their 
shoes when they enter the hotel. Each room 
is floored with mats, on which the guests sit 
and are served meals. At night they sleep in 
Japanese bedding spread on the matted floor. 
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TOURING JAPAN 


Travel Agents 

In Japan, there are 141 licensed travel agents 
catering to foreign visitors. Sightseeing tours 
in Japan are arranged and operated by these 
travel agents. 

Guide Service 

There are more than 2,000 licensed guide- 
interpreters, who have passed national exami¬ 
nations. They speak English, French, Spanish, 
German, Chinese, lulian, Portuguese or Russian. 

Tourist Information Centers 

JNTO presently maintains three Tourist 
Information Centers, two in Tokyo and one 
in Kyoto, for the benefit of foreign tourists ar¬ 
riving in Japan. The services offered by competent 
staff members at the centers include general 
information on tourism, such as suggestions 
for tour itineraries, sightseeing, shopping, theater 
going, visiting Japanese homes, etc.; information 
on industrial tourism and other special facilities; 
distribution of travel literature, screening of 
travelog films, etc. Information service by 
telephone is also offered. However, bookings 
of hotel rooms and transportation tickets, etc., 
are not handled. 

Calendar Events 

JANUARY lst-3rd: New Year Days. 
FEBRUARY 3rd or 4th; Setsubun Bean- 
Throwing Ceremony at shrines and temples 
in many parts of Japan. People throng the 
grounds to participate in the traditional cere¬ 
mony of throwing beans to drive away imag¬ 
inary devils shouting “Fortune in. Devils 
out” with sumo wrestlers, actors and other 
celebrated people acting as Men of the Year. 
MARCH 3rd: Hinamatsuri or Dolls’ Fes¬ 
tival. Featured in this special festival for 
girls, a set of him dolls and miniature house¬ 
hold articles are arranged on a tier of shelves, 


covered with bright red cloth. A set of these 
him dolls consists of dairisama, representing 
the emperor and empress in ancient costume, 
along with their ministers and other dig¬ 
nitaries, court ladies and musicians. 

APRIL 8th; Flower Festival. In commem¬ 
oration of Buddha's birthday, small images 
of Buddha are displayed in the temples and 
sweet tea is poured over them by devotees. 
Little children in festival robes walk along 
in a procession before the altar. During the 
month (usually starting from the 1st) are 
Cherry Dances: Azuma Odori at Shimbashi, 
Tokyo; Ashibe Odori at Dotombori, Osaka; 
Miyako Odori at Cion, Kyoto; Kamogawa 
Odori at Pontocho, Kyoto. 

MAY 5th; Children’s Day (national holi¬ 
day) is the day when both boys and girls 
are exhorted by their parents to grow up 
to be good citizens. 

JULY 7th; Tanabata or Star Festival. As 
an offering to the legendary stars, Vega 
and Altair, who meet once a year across 
the Milky Way, children set up bamboo 
branches in their gardens to which colorful 
strips of paper bearing poems are tied. 

13th-15th; Bon Festival is a Buddhist fes¬ 
tival held to honor the departed souls who, 
the Buddhists believe, return and share a 
happy life with them during these days. 
Colorful features of the occasion are the paper 
lanterns hung in the homes and the Bon 
dances performed by young folks clad in light 
summer kimono. 

OCTOBER and NOVEMBER: Chrysan¬ 
themum Doll Shows during the months of 
October and November in many parts of 
Japan feature dolls representing men and 
animals, formed with flowering twigs turned 
and twisted from a single plant. 

NOVEMBER 15th: Shichi-go-san or Chil¬ 
dren’s Shrine Visiting Day. “Shichi-go-san” 
literally means “seven-five-three”, and boys 
and girls of those carefree years, all dressed 
in their best, are taken to the shrines by their 
parents to express their thanks to the tutelary 
deities for their good health and to pray 
for future blessings. 
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